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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  present  series,  entitled  "  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections," 
is  intended  to  embrace  all  the  publications  issued  directly  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  octavo  form;  those  in  quarto  constituting  the 
**  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge."  The  quarto  series  in- 
cludes memoirs,  embracing  the  records  of  extended  original  investiga 
tions  and  researches,  resulting  in  what  are  believed  to  be  new  truths,  and 
c«)nstitutin*?  positive  additions  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  The 
octavo  series  is  designed  to  contain  reports  on  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  particular  branches  of  science ;  instructions  for  collecting 
aad  digesting  facts  and  materials  for  research;  lists  and  synopses  of 
species  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  world ;  museum  catalogues ;  reports 
of  explorations ;  aids  to  bibliographical  investigations,  ete.,  generally 
prepareil  at  the  express  request  of  the  Institution,  and  at  its  expense. 

The  assignment  of  a  work  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  series  will 
sometimes  depend  upon  whether  the  required  illustrations  can  be  pre- 
sented more  conveniently  in  the  quarto  or  the  octavo  form. 

In  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  as  well  as  in  the 
present  series,  each  article  is  separately  paged  and  indexed,  and  the 
actual  date  of  its  publication  is  that  given  on  its  specitil  title  page,  and 
not  that  of  the  volume  in  which  it  is  placed.  In  many  cases  works 
have  been  published,  and  largely  distributed,  years  before  their  combi- 
nation into  volumes. 

While  due  care  is  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
insure  a  proper  standard  of  excellence  in  its  publications,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  it  cannot  hold  itself  responsible  for  the  facts 
and  conclusions  of  the  authors,  as  it  is  impossible  in  most  cases  to  verify 
their  statements. 

S.  F.  BAIRD, 

Seci^eiary  S.  I. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  work  is  the  eleventh  of  a  series  of  papers  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  collections  of  natural  history  and  ethnology  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  and  constituting  the  National  Museum,  of  which  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  was  placed  in  charge  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 
August  10,  1846. 

It  has  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Institution,  and  printed  by 
authonty  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

S.  F.  BAIRD, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Smithsonian  Institution, 

Washingtonj  February^  1882. 
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PREFATORY 


The  scientific  literatare  relative  to  the  fishes  of  the  western  coast  of 
North  America  is  of  unusually  recent,  as  well  as  rapid,  growth.  Noth- 
iDg  exact  was  known  till  the  present  century  had  far  advanced,  for  the 
accounts  of  the  earlier  writers,  such  as  Venegas,  intead  of  enlightening 
the  reader,  convey  absolutely  false  ideas  respecting  the  character  of 
the  ichthyic  fauna.  Exclusive  of  incidental  notices,  the  beginnings  of 
an  ichthyography  of  the  northwest  coast  were  first  published  in  1831 
(but  printed  in  1811)  in  the  "Zoographia  Rosso- Asiatica "  of  Pallas; 
a  few  species  from  British  Columbia  were  described  by  Richardson  in 
1836,  while  the  fishes  of  California  remained  absolutely  unknown  till  1839, 
when  a  glinapse,  but  an  entirely  inadequate  one,  was  furnished  by  Lay 
and  Bennett  in  their  notes  and  account  of  species  collected  during  the 
voyage  of  the  English  vessel  Blossom.  A  long  silence  then  supervened, 
and,  with  the  exceptions  thus  signalized,  and  the  addition  by  Storer 
of  a  single  species  of  Syngnathus  in  1846,  west-coast  ichthyography 
commenced  in  1854  with  the  announcement,  by  Professor  Agassiz,  of 
the  discovery  of  the  remarkable  family  of  Embiotocoids.  This  was 
speedily  followed  by  numerous  communications,  by  Dr.  Gibbons,  Dr. 
Girard,  and  Dr.  Ayres,  on  new  species  of  fishes,  mostly  from  the  Cali- 
fomian  waters,  but  partly  from  the  Oregonian  ones.  As  early  as  1858, 
nearly  200  species  had  been  made  known,  and  the  descriptions  of  most 
were  collected  in  a  general  report  by  Dr.  Girard.  The  main  features 
of  the  ichthyology  of  the  Pacific  slope  were  then  already  known;  but 
more  recent  laborers  have  not  only  extended  largely  our  knowledge 
of  species,  but  added  a  number  of  entirely  new  forms,  and  thrown  much 
Hght  on  the  relations  of  the  fish-fauna  of  that  region  to  others. 

The  following  bibliography  is  a  nearly  complete  enumeration,  in 
chronological  order,  of  the  memoirs  and  articles  of  all  kinds  that  have 
been  published  on  the  fishes  of  the  region  in  question.  The  chrono- 
logical order  has  been  determined  by  the  date  of  reading  of  the  articles 
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communicated  to  learned  societies.  In  cases  of  question  of  priority, 
the  right  depends,  of  course,  on  the  period  of  publication ;  but  this 
is  sometimes  with  great  difficulty  ascertainable,  and  motives  of  con- 
venience have  dictated  the  sequence  adopted. 

Perhaps  some  will  be  disposed  to  believe  that  the  compiler  has  sinned 
in  redundancy  rather  than  deficiency  in  this  bibliography.  The  evils 
of  the  former  are,  however,  easily  remedied,  while  those  of  the  latter 
must  leave  the  consulter  in  more  or  less  doubt.  Many  popular  works 
have  been  catalogued  where  original  information  of  even  slight  value 
was  contained,  and  when  sucli  works  were  among  the  earliest  published 
on  the  regions  in  question.  Besides  those  enumerated,  works  on  Cali- 
fornia, too  numerous  to  mention,  contain  incidental  information  (very 
rarely  of  any  original  value,  however)  respecting  the  fishes  and  fisheries 
of  that  State;  and  a  number  on  the  British  possessions  belong  to  the 
same  category.  Among  those  relative  to  British  Columbia  and  Van- 
couver's Island  worthy  to  be  mentioned,  but  not  to  be  particularized, 
are  the  volumes  of  Wm.  Carew  Hazlitt  (1858),  J.  Desford  Pemberton 
(1860),  Duncan  George  Forbes  Macdonald  (1862),  Capt.  C.  E.  Barrett 
Lennard  (1862),  Alexander  Rattray  (1862),  Com.  R.  C.  Mayue  (1862), 
G.  M.  Sproat  (1868),  Francis  Poole  (1872),  and  Capt.  W.  F.  Butler 
(1873). 

The  titles  of  the  Government  publications  are  taken  from  a  manu- 
script compilation  embracing  notices  of  all  the  reports  published  by 
the  General  and  State  governments  on  scientific  explorations,  and 
intended  to  be  more  particular  than  the  present  work.  They  are 
retained  with  the  bars  (  |  ),  indicating  the  distribution  on  tbe  title- 
pages  of  the  lines,  etc. 

Several  societies  have,  or  have  had,  the  custom  of  publishing  com- 
munications, sometimes  of  an  elaborate  and  extended  nature,  without 
any  titles.  This  strange  and  senseless  mode  of  procedure  seems  to 
have  originated  in  some  freak  or  affectation  of  modesty  on  the  part  of 
authors,  perhaps,  rather  than  a  deliberate  intention  to, shirk  labor  or 
confuse  matters.  Confusion  and  trouble  to  others  are  nevertheless  the 
result  of  this  vicious  negligence,  and  a  consequence  is  an  ignoring  of 
the  papers  thus  unentitled  or  an  irreconcilable  variation  of  titles  in 
different  bibliographies.  Whether  the  custom  originates  with  authors 
or  not,  the  assumption  of  it  is  discreditable  to  the  editor  or  editors  of 
the  publications  adopting  it.  A  number  of  the  papers  here  recorded 
belong  to  this  cat.egory  of  the  unentitled  or  disentitled :  the  titles  Id 
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lowing  preceded  by  an  asterisk  (•)  are  selected  from  the  remarks  pre- 
fatory to  the  paper  in  the  proceedings,  and  those  preceded  by  a 
^iagg^J^  (^5  t^avc  l>cen  composed  by  the  present  writer,  since  nothing 
intelligible  precedes  the  papers  themselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
seoseless  and  causeless  sin  in  question  may  speedily  be  discontiuaed. 
There  is  no  reason  why  any  one  should  be  compelled  to  read  the  whole 
of  ao  article  (as  is  sometimes  necessary)  to  obtaiti  an  idea  of  what  the 
paper  relates  to;  and  the  ** Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers  (1800-18G3) 
compiled  and  published  by  the  Eoyal  Society  of  London'^  shows  how  a 
bibliography  edited  nnder  the  best  aaspices  may  be  involved  in  grave 
eiTors  by  the  negligence  adverted  to. 
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TITLES    OF    WORKS. 


1757~No(icia  do  la  California,  y  do  sa  conqnista  temporal  y  espiritnal  hast  a  el 
tiompo  presente.  Sacada  de  la  historia  manuscrlpta,  formada  en  Mexico 
ano  de  1739.  por  el  Padre  Miguel  Venegas,  de  la  Compaliia  de  Jesas ;  y  de 
otras  Noticias,  y  Relaciones  antiguas,  y  modernaa.  Afiadida  de  alganos  mapas 
particnlares,  y  uiio  general  de  la  America  Septentrional,  Asia  Oriental,  y 
Mar  del  Stir  iotermedio,  formados  sobre  las  Mtmorias  mas  recientes,  y  exactas, 
qae  se  pnbllcan  juutamente.  Dedicada  al  Rey  N.*^  Scfior  por  la  Provincia 
do  Nueva-Espafia,  de  la  Compafiia  de  Jesas.  Tomo  primero  [ — Tomo  ter- 
cero]. — Con  licencia.  En  Madrid:  En  la  Imprenta  de  la  Yindade  Manuel 
Fernandez,  y  del  Snpremo  Consejo  de  la  Inqnisicion.  Afio  do  M.D.CCLVII. 
[8^,  3  vols.] 

[Traoalated  as  foUows :— J 

1  Nat  oral  and  Civil  History  of  California:  containing  an  aocurate  descrip- 
tion of  that  country,  its  soil,  mountains,  harbours,  lakes,  rivers,  and  seas  > 
its  animals,  vegetables,  minerals,  and  famous  fishery  for  pearls.  The  cus- 
toms of  the  inhabitants,  their  religion,  government,  and  manner  of  living, 
before  their  conversion  to  the  Christian  religion  by  the  missionary  Jesu- 
its. Together  with  accounts  of  the  several  voyages  and  attempts  made  for 
settling  California,  and  taking  actual  surveys  of  that  country,  its  gulf,  and 
coast  of  the  South-Sea.  Illustrated  with  copperplates,  and  an  accurate 
map  of  the  country  and  adjacent  seas.  Translated  from  the  original  Span- 
ish of  Miguel  Venegas,  a  Mexican  Jesuit,  published  at  Madrid  175b.— In 
two  volumes. — Vol.  I[ — II].  =  London:  printed  for  James  Rivington  and 
James  Fletcher,,  at  the  Oxford  Theatre,  in  Pater-Noster-Row.  1759.  [8°, 
vol.  i,  10 1.,  455  pp.,  1  pi. ;  vol.  ii.] 

(The  only  references  to  fishes  are  as  follows  (v.  i,  pp.  47-48) :— "  Bnt  if  the  soil  of  Cnli- 
fomia  be  in  general  barren,  the  scarcity  of  provisions  is  supplied  by  the  adjacent  sea ;  for 
both  in  the  Pacifick  ocean  and  the  Onlf  of  California,  the  mnltitnde  and  variety  of  fishes 
are  increilible.  Father  Antonio  de  la  Asccncion,  speaking;  of  the  bay  of  San  Lncas 
[Lower  California],  says,  •  With  the  nets  which  every  ship  carried,  they  canght  a  great 
quantity  of  fish  of  difibrent  kinds,  and  all  wholesome  and  palatable :  particularly  holy- 
buss,  salmon,  tnrbots,  skates,  pilchards,  large  oysters,  thornbacks,  mackerel,  barbels, 
bonetos,  soals,  lobsters,  and  x>carl  oysters.'  And,  speaking  of  the  bsy  of  San  Francisco, 
on  the  western  coast,  ho  adds :  *  Here  are  such  multitudes  of  fish,  that  with  a  not,  which 
the  commodore  had  on  board,  more  was  caught  every  day  than  the  ship's  company  could 
'make  use  of:  and  of  these  a  great  variety,  as  crabs,  oysters,  breams,  mackerel,  cod,  bar- 
bels, thornbacks,  Sec.*  And  in  other  parts  he  makes  mention  of  the  Infinite  number  of 
sMiiines.  which  are  left  on  the  sand  at  the  ebb,  and  so  exquisite  that  those  of  Laredo  in 
Spain,  then  famous  for  this  fish,  do  not  exceed  them.  Nor  are  fish  less  plentiful  along  tho 
gulf  [of  California],  where  to  the  above  mentioned  species  Father  Picolo  adds,  tunnies, 
ancbories,  and  others.  Even  in  the  rivulets  of  this  peninsula  are  found  barbels  and  cray- 
fish :  but  the  most  distinguished  fish  of  both  seas  are  the  whales ;  which  induced  tho 
ancient  cosmogmphers  to  call  California,  Punta  de  Balenas,  or  Cape  Whale :  and  these  fish 
being  found  in  multitudes  along  both  coasts,  give  name  to  a  channel  in  tho  gulf,  and  a 
bay  in  the  South  sea*'  (v.  i,  pp.  47-48).] 
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1T79— Voyage  en  Califoruie  pour  robservation  da  passage  do  VSnussur  le  disqixe  ^n 
soleili  le  3  Juin  1769;  conteDant  les  observations  de  co  ph^nom^ne  et  Isk  <jis- 
cription  historiqae  de  la  route  de  Paateor  ii  travers  le  Mexiqae.  Par  feu  'M.. 
Chappe  d'Auteroche,  .  .  .  B^dig^  et  public  par  M.  de  Cassini  fils  .  •  • 
1  Paris:  chez  Charles-Antoine* Jombert.  MDCCLXXII.  [4°,  half-ti'tle, 
title,  170  [2]  pp.,  plan,  and  2  pi. — Sabin.] 

[Translated  as  follows:—] 
A  Voyage  to  California,  to  observe  tbe  Transit  of  Venus.  By  Mods.  Cliapl>o 
d'Auteroohe.  With  an  historical  description  of  tbe  author's  route 
through  MexioOf  and  the  natural  history  of  that  province.  Also,  a  voya^^o 
to  Newfoundland  and  Sallee,  to  make  experiments  on  Mr.  Le  Roy's  time 
keepers.  By  Monsieur  de  Cassini.  London:  printed  for  Edward  and  Charlea 
Dilly,  In  The  Poultry.  MDCCLXXVIII.  [8<^,  4  p.  1.,  315  pp.,  with  "plan 
ofCity  of  Mexico".] 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mexico  addressed  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris,  by  Don  Joseph  Anthony  de  Alzate  y  Ramyrez,  no^w^ 
a  correspondent  of  the  said  academy,  containing  some  curious  partica- 
lars  relative  to  tbe  natural  history  of  tbe  country  adjacent  to  the  Citx 
of  Mexico,    pp.  77-105. 

[It  is  nndoubtedly  tkis  work  that  is  meant  in  the  statement  that  has  so  largely  gone  tbe 
rooods  of  the  periodical  press,  to  the  effect  that  the  Califomlan  viviparoas  flohes  vrore  ob> 
served  daring  tbe  voyage  for  tbe  observation  of  the  transit  of  Yenos  to  Lower  California* 
1769.  A  perusal  of  tbe  accounts  given,  however,  renders  it  evident  that  tbe  fishes  in  qaee- 
tion  were  not  Embiotooids  but  rather  Cjpriuodontids,  probably  of  the  genus  MoUienesia^ 
The  account  by  Don  Alzate  (pp.  89-^1)  Is  as  follows:— 

"  I  send  you  some  viviparous  scaly  fishes,  of  which  I  had  formerly  given  yoa  an  aocouDC 
What  I  have  observed  in  them  this  year  is—'  If  you  press  the  belly  with  your  fingers,  yoa 
force  out  the  fry  before  their  time,  and  upon  inspecting  them  through  the  microscope  yoa 
may  dlscem  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  such  as  it  is  to  be  when  the  fish  is  grown  up.'  11 
you  throw  these  little  fishes  into  water,  they  will  swim  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  lon^ 
accustomed  to  live  in  that  element.  The  fins  and  tail  of  the  males  are  larger  and  blaokor 
than  those  of  the  females,  so  that  the  s*ix  is  easily  distinguished  at  first  sight.  These  flali 
have  a  singular  manner  of  swimming ;  the  male  and  the  female  swim  together  on  two  par- 
allel lines,  the  female  always  uppermost  luid  the  male  undermost ;  they  thus  always  keep 
at  a  oonstanl  uniform  distance  from  each  other,  and  preserve  a  perfect  parallelism.  The 
female  never  makes  the  least  motion,  either  sideways  or  towards  the  bottom,  but  directly 
the  male  does  tbe  same." 

To  this  account  is  added  a  foot-note  (p.  90)  containing  the  following  additional  informa- 
tion:—    . 

'*  Don  Alzate  has  sent  those  fishes  preserved  in  spirits ;  their  skin  is  coTere<l  with  very 
small  scales ;  they  vary  in  length  from  an  inch  to  eighteen  lines,  and  they  are  seldom  above 
five,  six.  or  seven  lines  in  the  broadest  pan.  They  have  a  fin  on  each  side  near  the  gills, 
two  small  ones  under  the  belly,  a  single  one  behind  the  anus,  which  lies  between  tbe  fin 
and  the  single  one;  the  tail  is  not  fuiked;  lastly,  this  fish  has  along  fin  on  the  back,  a 
little  above  the  fin,  which  is  under  the  belly. 

"  We  know  of  some  viviparous  fishes  in  our  seas,  such  as  loach,  &.c.  moat  of  these  have 
a  smooth  skin  without  any  scales.  The  needle  of  Aristotle  is  viviparous,  and  yet  covered 
with  broad  and  hard  scales,  I  have  caught  some  that  had  young  ones  still  in  their  womb. 
As  to  these  viviparous  fishes,  It  is  a  particular  and  new  sort,  and  we  are  obliged  to  Don 
Alzate  for  making  us  acquainted  with  it.  It  breeds  in  a  lake  of  fresh  water  near  the  City 
of  Mexico." 

This  is,  so  far  as  known,  the  earliest  notice  of  the  viviparity  of  Cynrinodontlds.  The 
mode  of  consorting  together  (exaggerated  in  the  account)  is  common  to  a  number  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  family,  and  is  alluded  to  by  Prof.  Agassiz  in  a  name  (Zygoneetes,  us. 
swimming  in  pairs)  conferred  on  one  of  the  genera  of  the  family.] 

l§08~Pi8cinm  Camtschaticorum  ITerpuk'}  et  [fFodin/a].    Desoriptiones  et  iconcs 
auctore  ["W.  G.]  Tilesio.    D.  26  Ootobri  1808.    Conventui  exhib.  die  2  Not. 
1808.    <  M^m.  Acad.  8ci.  P^tersb.,  v.  2,  pp.  335-376,  1810,  viz  :— 
I.  Hexagraramos  Stelleri,  Rossis  Terpuo  diotns  novum  genus  piscinm 
Camtschaticorum.    pp.  335-340,  tab.  15. 
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n.  Dtmenslones  piscis,  beato  Stellero  Hesagraminoa  asper  dicti,  Eosais 
Teeipak  [Terpnk']  i.  e.  lima  (captus  d.  20  Maij  1741  iu  portn  Divi  Petri 
et  Paali  poDd«>bat  pondere  medicinali  duas  asqne  ad  sex  uncias).  pp. 
340-341. 

IIL  Hexagrammos  Stelleri,  qufenam  genera  sit  interponoDdus  caiDam 
elassi  ordiniqoe  systematico  sit  inserendas.  Labrax  Pallassii  (rid.  ej. 
MoDograph.).    pp.  342-343. 

IV.  Descriptio  Stelleri  anno  1741  concepta.    pp.  343-347. 

V.  Observationes  anatomicoe.    pp.  347-349. 

VI.  Wachnja  Camtsohatica  est  Gadus  dor80  tripterygio,  Callariis  epe- 
ciatim  Lnsco  affinis.    pp.  350-353,  tab.  IG,  17. 

VII.  Wacbniffi  Camtscbaticse  altera  species,  (Gadiis  gracilis  niihi,)  qu8B  ab 
indigenisCamtscbaticis  acqne  UacLal,  Rossis  Wacbnja  [  Wachnja'\  dicitnr, 
dimensiooibas  illastrata.    pp.  354-356,  tab.  18. 

VIII.  Stelleri  Descriptio  piscis  ovo^  sive  asini  antiqaornm.  Turneri  ad 
Gesneram  aselli  3  sivi  JBglefini  Kondelet  et  Gesneri.  jEgletiui  Bellonii, 
Anglomm  Hadok,  Rnssis  Wachnja  [  fFachnja']  dicti  corrupta  voce  Itael- 
mannica,  in  qna  tTakal  audit,    pp.  ^(56-359. 

IX.  Obeervationes  anatomicse.    pp.  360-36:). 

X.  Obserrationes  ex  aliorum  individuoram  ejnsdem  speciei  dissectionibus, 
pp.  363-364. 

XI.  Ad  bistoriam  Gadi  dorso  tripterygio  ore  cirrato  cando  equal i  fere  cum 
radio  primo  spinoso  (Kabeljan  vel  Cabiljaii  Belgarnm)  (Gadus  morrhua 
L.  Bloch.  tab.  64),  adbnc  aunotata  sequentia.     pp.  364-370. 

XII.  Annotationes  anatomic®,    pp.  370-371. 

XIII.  Tabnlarum  explioatio.    pp.  :)72-375. 

LabraceSy  novum  genus  piscium,  oceani  orientali»,  anotore  P.  S.  Pallas. 
Conventui  exhib.  die  5  Julii  1809.    <M6m.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  P6ter8b.,v.  2, 
pp.  382-398, 1810. 
[y.  sp/Xu  dseofframmut,  L.  tupereUUmtt,  L.  moTioptgrygiiu.l 

-  Description  de  qnelqitfbs  poissons  observes  pendant  son  voyage  an  tour  du 
monde.  Par  W.  G.  Tttesiaa.  <  M^m.  Soc.  Imp.  des  Natnralistes  de  Moscon. 
t.  2,  pp.  212-249,  witb,5  pL,  1809. 
• 
1811 — Iconumet  Descriptionnra  piscium  Camtschaticornm  continuatio  tertia  tonta* 
men  monographise  generis  Agoni  Blochiani  sistens.  Anctoro  [W.  G.]  Tile- 
aio.  Cum  tabulis  vi  ffiueis. — Conventui  exbibita  die  11  Decembris  IHll. 
<M^m.  Acad.  Sci.  P^tersb.,  v.  4,  pp.  406-478, 1813,  viz:— 

De  novis  pisciom  generibns,  Agouo  Bloobii  et  Phalangiste  eel.  Pallasii, 

propter  synonym iam  oonjngendis.    pp.  406-454. 
Api>endix  de  Cyprino  rostrato  et  cnltrato,  Trachino  triohodonto  et  Epene- 

pbelo  ciliato.    pp.  454-457. 
Descriptio  Cyprini  rostrati  Tungusis  ad  Covymam  fluv.  Tscbukntscham  et 
•  Jocagiris  Onaticba  dicti.    pp.  457-474,  tab.  xv,  fig.  1-5. 

Epinephelus  ciliatns  Camtschaticas  et  Americanus.    pp.  474-478,  tab.  xvi, 

fig.  1-6. 

Zoographla  Roaso-Asiatica,  sistens  Omnium  Animalium  in  extenso  imperio 
BoBBieo  et  adjacentibus  maribns  observatorum  Rccensionem,  Domicilia, 
Mores  et  Descriptionea,  anatomen   atqne    Icones  plurimorum.     Auctore 
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Petro  Pallas,  Eq.  Anr.  Academico-Petropolitano. — ^Volameu  tertiom. — ^Petro- 
poll  in  Officioa  Caes.  Academiffi  Scientiarnm  Impress.  M.DCC.CXI.  Edit. 
MDCCCXXXI.    [40,  vii,  428,  cxxv  pp.,  6  pi.] 

[As  indicated  OD  the  titlo-page,  tho  "Zoographia  Eosso- Asiatica "  was  not  regularly 
puMisTied  till  1831,  bat  was  printed  in  18U,  and  was  only  detained  by  the  loss  of  the  cop* 
per-plates.  The  letter-press  was,  however,  to  a  slight  extent,  distributed  before  the  reg- 
alar  publication  of  the  edition,  and  a  copy  xvas  pos8e89ed  by  Covier,  who  has  given  a 
summary  of  tho  third  volume  in  the  Histoiro  Xaturello  des  Poi»sons  (t.  1,  pp.  200-201). 

Describes  species  of  which  specimen  had  been  obtained  from  the  Bussian  possessions 
in  Korthwestem  Airerica.  The  following  are  published  as  if  new,  although  several  hod 
previously  been  described  t — 

Phalangites  ticipenaerxnus  (p.  110,  pi.  17). 

Cottus  polyacantJiocephalug  (p.  133,  pi.  23). 

OottUM  ptatyeeptuUtu  (p.  135,  pL  24). 

Cottus  traehurtu  (p.  138,  pi.  25). 

OoUus  pistiUiger  (p.  143,  pi.  20, 1 3,  4). 

Blenniu9  dolichogaater  (p.  175,  pi.  42,  f.  2). 

Blennius  anguillaris  (p.  176,  pL  42,  f.  3). 

€h»dus  wachna  ('p.  182,  pi.  44). 

Oadut  pygnumii  (p.  199). 

Oadus  fimbria  (p.  200). 

Ammodytes  kexapterua  (p.  226). 

Ammodytes  tseptipinnis  (p.  227,  pi.  48,  f.  3). 

Traekintts  triekod<m  (p.  235,  pL  50, 1 1). 

Traehiniu  eirrhosua  (p.  237,  pL  50,  f.  2). 

Perea  variabilis  <p.  241). 

Labrax  decagrammut  (p.  278,  pi  62,  f.  2). 

Labrax  supereUiosus  (  j.  279,  pL  63,  £.  1). 

Labrax  numopterygitu  (p.  281,  pi.  C3,  f.  4). 

Labrax  octogrammus  (p.  283^  pL  64,  f.  1). 

Salmo  lagocephaltu  (p.  372,  pi.  77,  f.  2». 

Salmo  proteus  (p.  376,  pi  78,  f  2,  p!.  79). 

Pleuronectes  quadrituberculatus  (p.  42?). 

PUuronectes  cieatricosus  (p.  424). 

The  plates  referred  to  were  never  publish&d. 

Tho  only  other  species  signalized  as  inhabitants  of  the  American  waters  are  the  fol- 
lowing :— 

Eaja  batis  (p.  57). 

Sahno  soeiaUs  (p.  389,  pi.  81,  f.  2). 

Pleuronectes  steUatus  (p.  416). 

Pleuronectes  hippoglossus  (p.  421).] 

1  §141— History  |  of  |  the  expedition  |  under  the  command  of  |  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clark,  I  to  |  the  sources  of  the  Missoari,  |  thence  |  across  the  Hocky  Mount- 
ains I  and  down  the  |  River  Columbia  to  tho  Pacific  Ocean.  |  Performed 
during  tho  years  1804-5-6.  |  By  order  of  the  |  Government  of  the  United 
States.  !  Prepared  for  tho  press  |  by  Paul  Allen,  Esquire.  |  In  two  volumes. 
I  Vol.1  [—II].  I  Philad<*lphia:  |  Published  by  Bradford  and  lukskeep;  and  | 
Abm.  H.  Inskeep,  Newyork.  |  J.  Maxwell,  Printer.  |  1814.  [8°,  vol.  i,  Ixxviii, 
470  pp.,  maps ;  vol.  ii,  ix,  522  pp.,  maps.] 

[Vol  ii,  chap,  vii,  contains  "A  general  description  of  the  beasts,  birds,  and  plants, 
&c,  found  by  the  party  in  this  expedition"  (pp.  148-201).  locidental  allusions  and  quasi- 
descriptions  of  a  popular  kind  are  given  of  Kome  fishes,  but  nothing  of  an  ex  ct  nature  is 
made  known. 

*•  An  account  of  the  various  publications  relaticg  to  the  traveU  of  Lewis  and  ClarkA, 
with  a  commentary  on  the  zoological  results  of  their  expedition",  has  been  published  by 
Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  U.  a  A.  (Bull.  XT.'  S.  Geol  and  Geog.  Surv.  Terr.,  v.  1,  pp.  417-444,  Feb. 
8, 1876).] 

1890 — Relation  d'nn  voyage  h  la  c6te  du  nord-ouest  do  FAm^rique  septentrionale 
dans  les  anndes  1810-1814.  Par  Gabriel  Franch^re.  [R^dig^  par  Michel 
Bibaad.]    Montreal,  1820.    [8°,  284  pp.— Sabin.] 
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[TnoaUtecl  m  follows :  -] 
NarratiTo  of  a  voyage  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America  in  the  years  1811, 
1812,  1813,  and  1814,  |  or  the  first  American  settlement  on  the  Pacific  |  By 
Gabriel  Franchere  |  Translated  and  edited  by  J.  V.  Huntington  |  —  |  Red- 
field  I  110  and  1 12  Nassau  street,  New  York  |  1854.    [12<2,  370  pp.,  3  pi.] 

[Tbe  Milmon  is  noticed  in  chapter  16.1 

1S<9— Voyage  pittoresqne  an  tour  da  moude,  avec  des  portraits  de  saavages  d*Am^- 
riqae,  d*Asie,  d'Afrique,  et  des  lies  du  grand  oc^an  ;  des  paysages,  des  vues 
maritiuiett,  et  plnsienrs  objets  d^bistoire  natnrelle;  accompagnd  de  descrip- 
tioos  par  M.  le  Baron  Cavier,  et  M.  A.  de  Cbamisso,  et  d'observations  snr  les 
cr&nes  bomains  par  M.  le  Doctenr  Gall.  PurM.  Louis  Choris,  Peintre. — 
Paris,  de  riraprimerie  de  Firmin  Didot,  .  .  .  1822.  [Fol.,  2  p.  1.,  vi  pp.-f[i], 
12  pi.,  17  pp.+[ii],  10  pi.,  20  pp.+[iii],  14  pi.,  10, 3  pp.-f  [iv],  18  pi.,  24  pp.+ 
[V],  19  pi.,  22  pp.  +  [vi],  23  pi.,  28  pp.  +  [vii],  7  pi.,  19  pp.] 
[Paitie  vi.]  Cbapeau  do  bois,  snr  lequel  sont  peintes  divers  animaux  ma- 
rina.   Plancbe  v.    Par  G.  Cuvier.    pp.  21-22. 

[Cnvier  considers  that  one  of  the  figures  (A)  represents  a  Diodon,  and  snch  seemt  to  be 
the  caso;  bat  no  species  of  that  type  has  been  found  so  {at  northward  as  Dnalasblta, 
where  the  hat  was  obtained.  (**  £u  A,  est  un  Diodon  on  orbe  ^pineux,  qui  est  pris  ii  la 
Ufne  tandis  que  les  grands  c6tac^  du  rests  de  ce  tableau  sent  poursnivis  avcc  des  lances" 
(p.«).l 

189S~Accoant  |  of  1  an  expedition  |  from  |  Pittsbargh  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  | 
performed  in  the  years  1819  and  '20,  |  by  order  of  j  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun, 
Sec'y  of  War :  |  under  the  command  of  |  Major  Stephen  H.  Long.  |  From 
the  notes  of  Major  Long,  Mr.  T.  Say,  and  other  gen-  |  tleuien  of  the  exploring 
party.  |  —  |  Compiled  |  by  Edwin  James,  |  botanist  and  geologist  for  the 
expedition.  |  —  |  In  two  vols.— With  an  atlas.  |  Vol.11.  |  —  |  Philadelphia:  | 
II.  C.  Carey  and  J.  Lea,  Chesnnt  st.  |  1823.  [2  v.,  8°.  Vol.  i.  2  p.  1.,  C03  pp. ; 
vol.  ii,  3  p.  1.,  442  pp.] 

Iif§— Histoire  Natnrelle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  le  B°^  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, ....     Tome  premier.     A  Paris,   chez    F.    G.   Levrault,  .  .  .  , 
1828.    [8o  ed.  xvi,  574  pp.,  1 1. ;  4°  ed.  xiv,  422  pp.,  1  1.— pi.  1-S  (double).] 
Livre  premier. — Tablean  historiqne  des  prpgi^s  do  I'ichthyologit*,  depuis 

son  origine  jnsqu^ii  nos  jours. 
Livre  denxibrae. — M6e  giSn^ralo  de  la  nature  et  de  Torganisatiou  des  pois- 
sons. 

[Pallas*  '*  Zooj^raphla  Rosso- Asiatica  "  uotioed  at  pp.  20t)-201.  ] 

Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  le  B""  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes. ....     Tome   dcuxi^rae.     A  Paris,  chez   F.  G.  Levrault,  .  .  . 
182S.    [-i^  ed.  xxi,  (1  1.),  490  pp. ;  4°  ed.  xvii,  (1 1.),  :>71  pp.— pi.  9-40.] 
Livre  troisi^me. — Des  poissons  de  la  famille  des  Perches,  on  des  Percoi- 
des.    [Par  Cuvier.] 

[No  west -coast  species  specified.] 

I8W— Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  Ic  B^"  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, ....     Tome   troisi^rae.     A   Paris,  chez   F.  G.  Levrault,  .  .  .  , 
1829.    [8o  ed.  xxviii,  500  pp.,  1  1. ;  4°  ed.  xxii,  (1 1.),  368  pp.— pi.  41-71.] 
Livre  troisi^me. — Des  poissons  de  la  famille  des  Perches,  ou  des  Percoldes. 
[Par  Cuvier.] 

[N.  sp.  Dsme,  Trichodon  SUUeri,  based  on  Trachinus  Mehodon  Pallas.] 
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18589— Histolre  Natorelle  des  Poissons,  par  M.le  B«"  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  parM.  Valen- 
ciennes, ....     Tomo  qnatri^me.    k  Paris,  cbez  F.  O.  Levrault,  .  .  .  , 
1H29.    [8^  ed  xxvi,  (1 1.),  518  pp. ;  4^  ed.  xx,  (1 1.),  379  pp.— pi.  72-99, 97  bia.] 
Livroqnatri^me. — Des  Acantbopt^rygieuM  ^Joaecnirass^e.    [ParCnvier.] 
(N*.  sp.  Oottus  ventraUi,  HemUepidohu  TUetii.] 

Zoologischer  Atlcs,  eothalLend  Abbildnogen  uod  Beschreibungen  nenerXhier- 
arten,  liviihreDd  des  Flottcapitains  von  Kotzebue  zweiter  Reise  am  die 
Welt,  aaf  der  Rassiscb-Kaiserlicheo  Kriegsscblopp  Predprlatie  in  den 
Jabreu  1823-ld2(>  beobachtet  von  Dr.  Friedr.  Eachscholtz,  Professor  und 
Director  des  zoologiscbun  Museums  an  der  Universitlit  za  Dorpat,  Mitglied 
mebrerer  gelebrten  Gesellscbaften,  Buss.  Kais.  Hofratbe  and  Bitter  des 
Ordens  des  heil.  Wladiuiir.  Drittes  Heft. — Berlin,  1829.  Gedruckt  and 
verlegt  bei  G.  Beiraer.    [FoL,  title,  18  pp.,  pi.  11-15.] 

[N.  sp.  Blepnat  vitUrieonu  (p.  4,  pL  13),  on  ^hloh  wm  subsequently  based  the  genus 
Temnistia  of  RichArdsoo  J 

1§30— Histoire  Natnrelle  des  Poiseons,  par  M.  le  B^"  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M,  Valen- 
ciennes, .  .  .  ^    Tome   ciuqui^me.     k  P«iris,  cbez  F.  G.  LevrauU,  .  .  .  , 

1830.  f  8o  ed.  xxviii,  499  pp.,  2  1.;  4«  ed.  xx,  374  pp.,  2  1.— pi.  100-140.] 
Livre  cinqni^me. — Des  Sci^noides.    [Par  Cuvier.] 

[No  west-ooast  species  noticed.] 

Histoire  Natnrelle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  le  B^"  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, ....     Tome    sixi^me.      X   Paris,  cbez    F.  G.  LevrauU,  .  .  .  , 
18^0.    [8^  ed.  xxiv,  559  pp.,  3  1.;  4°  ed.  xviii,  (3  1.),  470  pp.— pi.  14l-l()9. 162 
bis,  162  ter,  162  quarer,  167  bis,  168  bis.] 
Livre   sixi^me. — (Parte  I. — Des    Sparoides.    Partie  II.—Des  M^nides.) 

[Par  Cuvier  et  Valenciennes.] 
[No  west-coast  species  noticed  ] 

1§81— Histoire  Natnrelle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  le  B""  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, ....      Tome  eepti^rae.      A  Paris,  cbez  F.  G.  Levranlt,  .  .  •  , 

1831.  [8°  ed.  xxix,  531  pp.,  31.;  4^  ed.  xxii,  (3  1.),  399  pp.— pi.  170-208.] 
Livre  septifeme.- Des  Squamipennee.    [Par  Cuvier  T] 

Livre  buiti^me. — Des  poissons  k  pharyngiens  labyrinthiformes.      [Par 

Cuvier?] 
[No  west-coast  species  noticed.] 

*  Histoire  Natnrelle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  le  B^"  Cuvier,  .  .  ^  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, ....  Tome  huiti^me.  A  Paris,  cbez  F.  G.  Levrault,  .... 
1831.    lip  ed.  xix,  (2  1.),  509  pp. ;  4^  ed.  xv,  (2  1.),  375  pp.— pi.  209-245.] 

Livre  neuvi^me. — Des  Scomb^roides.    [Par  Cuvier  ot  Valenciennes.] 

[No  west-coast  species  noticed.] 

Zoographia  Bosso-Asiatica.    See  1811. 

1838— Histoire  Natnrelle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  le  B^"  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen* 
ciennes,  ....      Tome  neuvi^me.    A  Paris,  cbez  F.  G.  Levrault,  .  .  .  , 
1833.    [80  ed.  xxix,  512  pp.,  1  1. ;  4°  ed.  xxiv,  (1 1.),  379  pp.— pi.  246-279.] 
Livre  nenvi^me.— Des  Soomb^roldes.    [Par  Cavier  et  Valenciennes.] 
[No  wottKXNMt  speoies  notioed.) 
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ISM^Hiatoire  Natarelle  dee  Poissons,  par  M.  le  B°^  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes,    ....      Tome  dixidme.    A   PariR,  chez  F.  Q.  Levrault,  .  .  .  , 
1835.    l&>  ed.  xxiv,  482  pp.,  1 1. ;  4°  ed.  xix,  (1 1.),  358  pp.— pi.  280-306.] 
Suite    da  livre  Denvi^me — Des  Scomb^roides.     [Par  Cuvier  ot  Valen- 
ciennes f] 
Li  vie  dizi^xe. — De  la  famille  des  Teuthies.  [Par  Cuvier  et  Valenciennes  T] 
Livre  onzi^me.— De  la  famille  des  Tsenioides.     [Par  Cuvier  et  Valen- 
ciennes T«] 
Livre  doosi^me. — Des  At herines.    [Par  Cuvier  et  Valencienm  e  ?] 
[No  w«st-coMt  species  noticed.] 

liM—Faana  Boreali- Americana;  or  the  Zoology  of  the  Northern  Parts  of  British 
America :  containing  descriptions  of  the  objects  of  Natural  History  collected 
OQ  the  late  northern  land  expeditions  under  command  of  Captain  Sir  John 
Franklin,  R.  N.  Part  third.  The  Fish.  By  John  Richardson,  M.  D..  F.  R. 
S.,  F.  Lu  S.,  Member  of  the  Greographical  Society  of  London,  and  .Wernerian 
Natoral  History  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Montreal,  and  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Que- 
bec j  Foreign  Member  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris;  and  Correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia ;  Surgeon 
and  Natncalis^b  the  Expeditions.— Illustrated  by  numerous  plates. — Pub- 
lished nnder  the  authority  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Colonial  Affairs. — London :  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  street, 
MDCCCXXXVL    [4^,  pp.  xv,  3>7  (-f  1)  pp.,  24  pi.  (numbered  74-97).] 

(K.  g.  and  n.sp.  TemnitUi  (D.g.,  59),  Cfyprinua  {Leudseiu)  gracilis  (120),  Sdlmo  ScouUii 
(1&*.2S>,  Salmo  quinnat  (219),  Saimo  Gairdneri  (221),  Salmo  paucideng  (^iS),  Salmo  Uup- 
pitch  fiU),  Salmo  Clarkii  (^5,307),  Salrno  (Mallotiuf)  pacifieus  (2^6),  Aeipenser  transmon- 
tamu  (278),  Petromjfzon  tridentatus  (293);  (Addenda:)  OoUus  (utper  (295,313),  Cyprinus 
(Abramit)  haXUatw  (301),  Oyprinus  (Leuciacut)  caurirus  (304),  Cyprinun  (Leucuctta)  orego- 
atfnm  (305).] 

Report  on  North  American  Zoology.  By  John  Richardaon,  M.  D..  F.  R.  S. 
<  Rep.  6th  meeting  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  Aug.  1836,  =  v.  5,  pp.  121-224, 18:17. 

Pisces,  pp.  202-223. 

Astoria,  or  anecdotes  of  an  enterprise  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.    By 
Waahington  Irving.    [1st  ed.]    In   two  volumes.    Vol.1  [—II].    Phil- 
adelphia: Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard.     1836.    [2  vols.,  8^.    Vol.  i,285  pp.; 
vol.  ii,279  pp.,  1  map  folded.] 
•  [The  fishes  snd  flsheries,  especially  salmon,  arc  noticed  in  vol  2,  chapters  9  and  14.] 

Histoire  Natnrelle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  le  B®"  Cuvier,  .  .  .  . ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, ....  Tome  onzi^me.  A  Paris,  chez  F.  G.  Levrault,  .  .  .  , 
1836.     [8°  ed.  XX,  506  pp.,  X  1-;  4°  ed.  xv,  (11.),  373  pp.— pi.  307-343.] 

Livr«  troisi^me. — Des  Miigiloides. 

Livre  quatorzidme. — De  la  famille  des  Gobioides. 

[No  west-coast  species  noticed.] 

1827— Hlltoire  Natureile  des  Poissons,  par  M.  le  B'^Q  Cuvier,  .  .  . ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, .  .  .    Tome  d juzi^mu.    A.  Paris,  chez  F.  G.  Levrault,  .  .  .  ,  1837. 
[80  ed.  xxiv,  507  + 1  pp. ;  4^  ed.  xx,  377  pp.,  1  1.— pi.  344-368.] 
Suite  du  livre  quatorzi^me.— Gobioides. 
Livre  quinzi^me. — Des  Acauthopt^rygiens  h  pectorales  p6dicul<Ses. 

I8S9— Histoire  Natureile  dep  Poissons,  par  M.  le  B°°  Cuvier,  .  .  . ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, .  .  .  Tome  troisi^me.  A  Paris,  chez  Pitois-Levrault  et  C*,  .  .  .  , 
1839.     IQP  ed.  xix,  505  pp.,  1  1. :  4^  ed.  xyii,  370  pp.— pi.  369-.^88.] 

Livre  seizi^me — Labroides. 

[Xo  west-coast  species  noticed.] 
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1839— Histoire  Naturelle  dee  Poissons,  par  M.  le  B'>^  Cuvier,  .  .  . ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
oiennes,  . .  .    Tome  quatorzl^me.    A  Paris,  cbez  Pitois-Levraalt  et  C^,  •  •  •  » 
1839.    [8°  od.  xxii,  404  pp.,  3  I. ;  4°  ed.  xx,  344  pp..  3  1.— pi.  389-420.] 
Saite  du  livro  seizin  me. — Labroides. 
Livre  dix-8cpti5me. — Des  Maliicopt^rygieos.    Des  Silnroides. 

[No  wc8t-ooast  species  noticed  ] 

Tbe  Zoology  of  Captaiu  Bcechey*a  Voyage;  compiled  from  the  collections  aad 
notes  made  by  Captain  Beocbey,  tbe  officers  and  naturalist  of  the  Expe- 
dition, daring  a  Voyage  to  tbe  Pacific  and  Bebring's  straits  performed  in 
bis  M-ijesty's  Ship  Blossom,  under  tbe  command  of  Captain  F.  W.  Beechey, 
R.  N.,F.R.  S.,&c.,&c.  in  tbe  years  1825, 26, 27,  and  28.  By  J.  Richardson, 
M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. ;  N.  A.  Vigors,  Esq.,  A,  M.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. ;  G.  T.  Lay,  Esq. ; 

E.  T.  Beum^tt,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S.,  &c.;  tbe  Rev.  W.  Buckland,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

F.  L.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  &c.  and  G.  B.  Sowerby,  Esq. — Illustrated  with  upwards  of 
fifty  finely  coloured  plates,  by  Sowerby. — Published  under  tbe  authority  of 
tbe  Lords  Commissioners  of  tbe  Admiralty.  =  London  :  Henry  G.  Bohn,  4, 
York  Street,  Covent  Garden.— MDCCCXXXIX. 

Fishes;   by  O.  T.  Lay,  Esq.,  and  E.  T.  Bennett,  Esq.,  F.L.  S.,  &c.    pp. 

41-75,  pt  15-23. 
[N.  sp.  Ohim€&ra  coUiei  (p.  71,  pi.  3J).  • 

This  volumo  is  interesting  as  being  tbe  first  publication  in  which  any  attempt  baa  been 
made  to  scientifically  indicate  the  fishes  of  tbe  coast.  The  "  naturalist "  of  the  expedition 
was,  however,  incompetent  for  tbe  task,  and  the  notes  taken  evince  that  he  was  not 
snfiiciently  versed  in  the  rndlments  of  ichthyology  to  know  what  to  observe.  Neverthe- 
less, the  notes  have  an  interest,  if  not  of  importance,  enough  to  transcribe  what  rel&te« 
to  the  regions  in  question : —  * 

**  Off  Saint  Lawrence  Island  was  caught,  in  the  dredge  a  fish  apparently  allied  to  the 
genus  Liparis,  Art.  It  had  the  'ventral  flus  placed  before  the  pectorals,  but  united  and 
continuous  with  them;  aflat,  raised,  and  rough  tubercle,  of  nearly  the  diameter  of  an 
Bnglish  sixpence,  was  seated  forward  between  tbe  pectorals,  its  anterior  part  reaching  as 
far  as  the  ventrals;  this  may  be  of  use  in  oopolatioo :  its  ccaoa  were  pretty  numerous.* — C. 
Tbe  roughness  of  this  tubercle  renders  it  difficult  to  refer  the  fish  to  any  known  species ; 
but  it  is  probably  nearly  related  to  the  Cydopt^rui  gelatinoswt.  Pall.,  a  Liparu  which  is 
known  to  inhabit  the  seas  in  which  this  was  obtained.  The  existence  of  cceca  removes  it 
from  LepadogagUr,  Gouan. 

"Kotzebiif!  Sound  afforded  a  specimen  of  a  now  species  of  Ophidium,  L.,  the  Oph.  stigma. 

'*  On  the  coast  of  California,  a  little  to  the  northwards  of  the  harbour  of  San  Francisco, 
an  Orthagorisciu  was  met  with,  apparently  tbe  Orth.  moto.,  Bl.  They  swam  about  the 
ship  with  the  dorsal  flu  frequently  elevated  abovo  the  sur£fioe.*'    (p.  50.) 

"On  the  coast  of  California,  at  Monterey,  Mr.  Collie's  notes  mention  the  occurrence  of 
[1]  a  species  of  Spams,  of  two  Scombri,  and  of  a  Clupea.  [*2]  The  first  of  tbe  Scombridm  is 
apparently  a  Scomber^  Cuv.;  it  was  *smaljer  than  tbe  mackerol;  it  was  marked  on  the 
back  with  cross  waved  narrow  bands  of  black  and  greenish  blue;  its  first  dorsal  fin  bad 
nine  spines,  and  there  were  four  small  pinnules  behind  the  second  dorsal  and  the  anal :  it 
had  a  simple  air-bladder  of  moderate  si^e,  and  an  immense  number  of  ecBca,  with  a  stomach 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  abdomen,  narrow,  tapering  to  the  posterior  port,  and 
covered  throughout  nearly  its  whole  length  with  the  milt.  ?  Its  internal  mu^brane  forms 
longitudinal  folds;  the  intestines  have  three  convolutions.'— C.  This  fish  occurred  in 
shoals.  [3]  The  second  species  was  met  with  but  once.  It  is  a  Caranx,  Cuv.,  of  which 
'the  teeth  in  the  upper  maxillary  are  scarcely  to  be  felt:  the  pectorals  reach  nearly  to  op> 
posite  the  anus:  a  double  narrow stri|)e  of  deeper  blue  than  the  general  surfnoc  runs  back- 
wards on  each  side  of  tbe  first  dorsal  fin  to  ox)posite  its  termination,  Iho  two  parta  being 
separated  by  a  broad  line  of  dirty  white,  which  has  a  narrow,  dark-coloured  line  along  its 
middle:  there  are  no  distinct  divisions  in  the  anal  and  second  dorsal  fins:  the  air-bladder 
is  simple,  and  small,  and  extends  from  the  fauces  to  the  anus;  the  stomach  in  ranch  shorter 
than  in  the  preceding  species;  the  cceca,  although  numerous,  are  less  so  than  in  it,  and  the 
Intestine  is  folded  in  the  same  manner.'— C  From  the  nature  of  the  colouring  of  this  flab, 
as  described  by  Mr.  CoUie,  there  can  bo  little  doubt  of  its  constituting  a  distinct  species. 
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(4)  AIoos  with  the  first  species  of  Scomber^  there  occorred  in  shoala  a  small  species  of 
dcpea,  L.,  *  wlthoat  t«eth;  with  the  dorsal  fin  a  little  before  the  ventral ;  and  with  the  back 
dark  greenish  blae,  and  having  one  line  and  part  of  another  of  ronnded  black  spots  on 
each  aide  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  eye:  the  ^11  membranes  contain  six  rays,  and  overlap 
each  other  at  their  lower  part;  the  stomach  resembles  that  of  the  first  Scomber;  it  has  also 
uomeroun  e4Bea ;  the  air-bladder  is  small  and  tapering.*— C.  Tho  other  fishes  observed  at 
Monterey  were  [5]  a  new  species  of  Ohimcgra,  Cuv.,  difibring  essentially  from  tho  Chimara 
«f  the  AUantiOf  and  approaching  somewhat  in  tho  position  of  its  second  dorsal  fin  to  the 
OaOorkynchuSt  Cav.;  [6J  a  species  of  Torpedo,  Dam.;  and  [7J  a  Baia  "  (pp.  54-55).] 

1939— Narrative  of  a  Jouniey  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  Columbia  River, 

and  a  Visit  to  the  Sandwich  Iblands,  Cbili,  &.c.    With  a  Scientific  Appendix. 

By  John  K.  Townseod,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 

Philadelphia.    Philadelphia:  Ilenry  Perkins,  134  Chestniu  street.    Boston: 

•      Perkins  &  Marvin.— Ifcl39.    [8°,  352  pp.] 

[A  few  incidental  popalar  notices  of  salmon  and  treat  are  given.] 
[Bepriotad  in  England  under  the  following  title :— ] 
Sporting  Excursions  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  iDcluding  a  Journey  to  the 
Columbia  River,  and  a  Visit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Chili,  &c.  By  J.  K. 
Tbwvhend  [«ic/],  Esq.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I  [ — II].  Loudon:  Henry 
Colburn,  Publisher,  Great  Marlborough  Street.  1840.  [8^.  Vol.  i,  xii  [-f  i], 
312  pp.,  1  pL;  vol.  ii,  xii,  310  pp.,  1  pL] 

(In  voL  i,  chap.  7,  are  given  details  respecting  salmon  and  the  mode  of  catching  them, 
and  the  frontispiece  illustrates  a  native  woman  '^spearing  the  salmon  *'.] 

IMO—Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  le  B^"  Cuvier,  .  .  . ;  et  par  M.  ValeD- 
deniies,  .  .  .    Tome  quinzi^me.    A  Paris,  cbez  Ch.  Pitois,  6<liteur,  .  .  .  , 
1840.    [80  ed.  xxxi,  510  pp.,  1  1. ;  4«  ed.  xxiv,  397  pp.— pi.  421-45.i.] 
Suite  du  livre  dix-septi^me.— Siluroides. 
[No  west^wstft  species  noticed.] 

Narrative  of  a  whaling  voyage  round  the  globe,  from  the  year  18:53  to  18:J6, 
comprising  sketches  of  Polynesia,  California,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  etc. 
with  an  account  of  Southern  Whales,  the  Sperm  Wbulo  Fishery,  and  the 
Natural  History  of  the  climates  visited.  By  Frederick  Debell  Bennett, 
Esq.,  F.  R.  6.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Loudon.  In 
two  volumes.  Vol.  I  [ — II].  London :  Richard  Benfley,  New  Burling- 
ton street,  publisher  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty. — 1840.  [8^,  vol.  i,  xv,  402 
pp.,  1  pi.,  1  map;  vol.  ii,  vii,  395  pp.,  1  pi.] 

1919— Histoire  Naturelle  desPoissons,  par  M.  le  B*''*  Cuvler,  .  .  .  ,  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, ....    Tome  eeizi^me.    A  Paris,  cbez  P.  Bertrand,  .  .  .  ,  184*2. 
[SO  ed.  XX,  472  pp  ,  1  1. ;  4°  ed.  xviii,  363  pp.,  1  L—pl.  4rji>-487.] 
Livre  dix-huiti^me. — Cyprinoides. 

Zoology  of  New-York,  or  the  New- York  Fauna;  comprising  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  all  tho  animals  hitherto  observed  within  tho  State  of -New- York, 
with  brief  notices  of  those  occasionally  found  near>it8  borders,  and  accom- 
panied by  appropriate  Dlustrations. — By  James  ENpeKay. — Part  IV. — 
Fishes,  Albany :  Printed  by  W.  &  A.  White  and  I.  VVescher.  1842.  [4°, 
xiv  [1,  erraui],  415  pp.;  atlas,  1  p.  1.,  79  pL]  \ 

[The  letterpress  of  tbe  Beptiles  and  Fishes,  each  separately  paired,  forms  one  volume, 
and  the  plates,  each  separately  nnmbered,  another.  Ei^ht  of  the  northweut-coaRt  Malaco- 
ptorjgiaa  species  (Abramia  bdUeatiu,  LetieUeus  caurinus,  Lerteiftcus  oregonensis,  Salmo 
fttiiMMil,  Sdbno  Qmrdnerii,  Salmo  ScouUri,  Salmo  tsuppiteh,  and  Salmo  nitidus)  and  the 
Stnrfeeon  (Adpemer  transmontantu)  ennmerated  by  Bichardsou  (183(3)  aru  briefly  indicated 
M  *'extr%-limitar'.] 
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1§44— Histoire  Natarelle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  le  B<>n  Cuvier,  .  .  . ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, ....    Tome  dix-septi^me.  A  Paris,  chez  P.  Bertrand,  .  .  .  ,  1844. 
[8°  ed.  xxiii,  497  pp.,  1 1. ;  4°  ed.  xx,  370  pp.  1 1.— pi.  487  (bi8)-519.] 
Suite  du  livre  dix-huiti^mo. — Cyprmoides. 

1  §45— Description  of  a  new  species  of  SyngkaihuSf  brought  from  the  western  coast  of 
California  by  Capt.  Phelps.    By  Dr.  D.  H.  Storer.    <  Proc.  Boston  Soc. 
Nat.  Hist.,  V.  2,  p.  73,  December,  1845. 
[N.  sp.  Syngnathut  cal^fomieTuig.] 

1§46— A  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  North  America.  By  David  Humphreys  Storer, 
M.  D.,  A.  A.  8.,  ....  <;Mem.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  new  series,  vol. 
ii,  pp.  253-550,  Cambridge,  1846. 

[739  nominal  species  from  all  North  America,  iifbladhig  the  West  Indies,  are  described. 
The  desoriptioos,  however,  are  most  inaptly  combed  and  entirely  insaffioient.] 

A  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  North  America.  By  David  Hnmphreys  Storer, 
M.  D.,  A.  A. S.,  ....  Cambridge:  Metcalf  and  Company,  Printers  to  the 
University.    184G.    [4°,  1  p.  1.  (=title),  298  pp.] 

[A  reprint,  with  separate  pa;;uiation,  title-page,  and  index,  of  the  prisoedlng. 
According  to  Dr.  Storer  (Mem.  Acad.,  p.  SCO;  Syn.  p.  8),  *'  the  following  species  inhabit 
the  nortliwestem  coaAt  of  America  :— 

TrieAodon  sUUeri.  8aimo  talar. 

CoUu*  pi9tiUiger.  Salmo  quinnat 

CoUiu  polyaeanthooephalut.  Salmo  QairdneriL 

Cothucutper.  Salmo  pau^idens. 

Aspidophonu  aeipenterintu.  Salmo  Seouieri. 

Jlemilepidottu  TileaU,  Salmo  tauppitch. 

Blep»iat  trilolnu.  Salmo  nittdus. 

SebasUM  varidbuU.  '  McUlotus  pacijieus. 

Oyprinus  balteattu.  Oyclopterun  vcntrieotiu. 

LeacUeut  cauriniu.  Adpenser  transmontanus"\ 

iMemciacug  oregonenn*. 
kistoire  Natarelle  des  Polssons,  par  M.  le  B^"  Cuvler,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes^ ....    Tome  dix-hniti^me.     A.  Paris,  chez  P.  Bertrand,  .  .  .  , 
1846.    [8^  ed.  xix,  505  pp.,  21.;  4^  ed.  xviii,  375  pp.,  2  1.— pi.  520-5.->3.] 
Suite  dn  livre  dix-haiti6me.— Cypriuoides. 
Livre  dix-neuvitoe. — Des  Esoces  on  Lucioides. 

Histoire  Natarelle  des  Poissous,  par  M.  le  B^"*  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, .  .  .  .  Tome  dix-neuvi6me.    A  Paris,  chez  P.  Bertrand,  .  .  .  ,  1846. 
liP  ed.  xix,  544  pp.^3  1. ;  4°  ed.  xv,  391  pp.,  2  1.— pi.  .554-590.] 
Suite  da  livre  dix-neuVi^me. — Brochots  ou  Lucioides. 
Livre  vingtifeme. — De  qnelques  families*  de  Malicopt^rygiens,  iuterni^ 

diaires  entre  les  Brochets  et  les  Clupes. 
[No  west-coast  species  described.] 

Histoire  Natarelle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  lo  B°'»  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
ciennes, ....    Tome  vingti^me.    A  Paris,  chez  P.  Bertrand,  .  .  .  ;    1846. 
[8°  ed.  xviii,  472  pp.,  1 1.;  4°  ed.  xiv,  346  pp.  I  1.— pi.  591-6U6.] 
Livre  vingt  et  uni^me. — De  la  famille  des  Clupduides. 

1848— Historia  Fi^ica  y  Politica  de  Chile  segun  documcutos  adquiridos  on  esta  re- 
I)tiblica  durante  doce  alios  de  residencia  en  ella  y  publicada  bajo  los  aus- 
picios  del  Supremo  Gobierno.    Por  Claudio  Gay,  ciudadano  Chileno,  indi- 

*  The  familioH  referred  to  are:— Chirocen tree  (with  the  genus  Chirocentnu)  i  Alepuc^phales  (with  Ale- 
pocephalus) ;  Lutodeiren  (with  Ohanogwad  Qonorhyncktui) ;  Monnyrea  (with  Mormyrus) ;  HyodoDtea  (with 
Oiteoglo^sum,  /.scAnoi<wu»,  and  Hyodon);  Batlrine  (with  AWula=:BfUir%nu8);  filopiens  (with  Blopgnnd 
Megalopi);  Amies(withAima);Va«tre»oa  Amies!  (VastrM)',  famille parttculi^re, on  Amies f  {ffeterotiM)t 
ErythroMea  (with  Erythnnm,  Ma/orodoi^  Lebiasina,  and  Pyrrhulina) ;  and  Ombres  (with  Umbra). 
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vidao  de  varias  flociedades  cientificaa  nacioDales  y  etrangeras.  Zoologia. 
Tomo  segnndo.  Pam,  en  casa  del  alitor.  Chile,  en  el  Museo  de  Historia 
Natural  de  Santiago.    MDCCCXLVIIL    [Text,  8° ;  atlas,  fol.  J 

(Peoea,  pp.  137-370  aod  index.— In  tbia  work  are  described  several  species  aftenrnrd 
diacoTered  along  tbe  coast  of  California.] 

1849— Thirtieth  CoDgresa— first  session.  |  =  |  Ex.  Doc.  No.  41.  |  ~  |  Notes  of  a  mili- 
tary raconnoissance,  |  from  |  Fort  Leaven  worthy  in  Missouri,  |  to  |  San  Di- 
ego, in  California,  |  inclading  part  of  the  |  Arkansas,  Del  Norte,  and  Gila 
Rivers.  J  —  |  By  Lient.  Col.  "W.  H.  Hmory.  |  Made  in  1846-7,  with  the 
advanoed  gnard  of  the  "Army  of  the  West."  |  —  |  Febrnary  9,  1848.— Or- 
dered to  be  printed.  |  February  17,  l8iS.— Ordered,  That  10,000  extra  copies 
of  each  of  the  Reports  of  Lieu-  |  tenant  Emory,  Captain  Couke,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Abort,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  House;  |  and  that  of  said  nuti:- 
ber,  250  copies  be  furnished  for  the  use  of  Lieutenant  Emory,  Captain  | 
.  Cooke,  and  Lieutenant  Abert,  respectively.  |  Washington :  |  Wendell  and 
Van  Benthnysen,  printers.  | : : : :  |  1648.  [ho,  G14  pp.,50  lith.  pi.  not  num- 
bered, 14  numbered,  2  sketch-maps,  and  3  maps  folded.] 

[This  work  has  been  so  badly  edited  that  the  following  analysis  may  prove  nsefnl,  and 
will  facilitate  the  onderatandiog  of  the  work :— ] 
CONTENTS. 

Notes  I  of  I  a  military  reoonnoissaoce,  |  from  |  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  Mis- 
souri, to  San  Diego,  |  in  California,  |  including  |  part  of  the  Ai  Kansas, 
Del  Norte,  and  Gila  Rivers.  |  pp.  5-126,  26  lith.  pi.,  2  sketch-maps. 
Appendix  No.  1.    [Letter  on  Indians  by  Albert  Gallatin,  and  reply  by 
W.H.Emory.]    pp.  127-134.,  I  pi.  , 

Appendix  No.  2.    [Report  on  botany.] 
[  I.  Phanerogams  and  ferns.    By  John  Torrey.  pp.  135-1 55,  pi.  1-12.] 
[2.  Caotacea.    By  G.  Engelmann.    pp.  155-159,  14  lith.  pi.,  2  not 
numbered.] 
Appendix  No.  3.    Table  of  meteorological  observations,    pp.  160-174. 
Appendix  No.  4.    Table  of  geographical  positions,    pp.  175-178. 
Appendix  No.  5.    Table  of  astronomical  observations,    pp.  179-383.* 
Appendix  No.  6.    [Report  on  natural  history.     By  J.  W.  Abcrt.] 

pp.  3^6-414. 
Appendix  No.  7.    [  Itinerary  of  Sonora,  Mexico.    By  P.  St.  Geo.  Cooke.  ] 
pp.  415-416. 
Report  of  Lieut.  J.  W.  Abert,  |  of  his  |  examination  of  New  Mexico,  |  i;i 
the  years  1846-'47.    pp.  417-546,  22  lith.  pi.,  1  map  folded. 
Notes  concerning  the  minerals  and  fossils,  collected  by  Lieutenant  J. 
W.  Abert,  while  engaged  in  the  geographical  examination  of  New 
Mexico,  by  J.  W.  Bailey,  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
geology,  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,    pp.  547-548,  2 
lith.  pis. 
Report  of  Lient.  Col.  P.  St.  George  Cooke  |  of  |  bis  march  from  |  Santa  F<5, 
New  Mexico,  |  to  |  San  Diej^,  Upper  California,    pp.  549-563,  2  maps 
folded. 
Journal  |  of  |  Captain  A.  R.  Johnston,  |  First  Dragoons,    pp.  565-614. 

[A  species  of  GHa  is  noticed  at  p.  63,  and  illastrated  by  a  poor  plate  opposite  the  text. 
It  is  said:—"  Wo  heard  the  fish  playing  in  the  water,  and  soon  those  who  were  disen- 
gaged were  after  them.  At  first  it  was  snpposed  they  were  the  monotain  trout,  bat,  beini^ 
ooBparatively  fresh  from  the  hills  of  Maine,  I  soon  saw  the  difference."] 

Histoire  Naturelle  des  Pois'  ons,  par  M.  le  B^'^'  Cuvler,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen- 
oieDneflk  .  .  .  Tomo  vingt  et  nni^me.    A  Paris,  chez  P.  Bertrand,  .  .  . ,  1648. 
_  [8o  ed.  xlv,  536  pp.;  4^  ed.  xiii  (-h  iii),  391  pp.—  pi.  607-633,] 

•  Pages  389-304  misnnmbered  209-234. 

Bull  N.  M.  No- 11—2 
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Saite  da  livre  viDgt  et  nni^me  et  des  Clap^ides.* 
Livre  vingt-deozi^e. — De  la  famUIe  dee  Salmonoides. 
fKo  west-coMt  specie*  deecribed.] 

1 849^FraTik  Forrester's  Fisb  andFisbiDg  of  the  United  States  aod  British  Prorinces 
of  North  America.  Illustrated  from  nature  by  the  author.  By  Henry 
William  Herbert,  author  of  "  Field  Sports,"  »*  Warwick  Woodlandsy"  etc. 
New  York,  Stringer  A,  Townsend,  222  Broadway,  1849.    8°. 

Histoire  Naturolle  des  Poissons,  par  M.  le  B^^  Cuvier,  .  .  .  ;  et  par  M.  Valen^ 
ciennes,  .  .  .  Tome  vingt^deuxi^me.  A  Paris,  chez  P.  Bertraud, .  .  .  ,  ld49. 
[8o  ed.  XX,  532,  (index)  91  (+ 1) pp.;  4°  ed.  xvi,  395,  (index) 81  (+  1)  pp. — pi. 
634-«>0.] 

Suite  du  livre  vingt-deuxi^me.— Suite  de  la  fiimille  des  SalnMnoIdes. 

[No  west-coast  speoiee  described.] 

A  Monograph  of  the  Fresh  water  Cottus  of  North  Au>enca.  By-Cbarles  GH- 
rard.    Aug.  1849.    <  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  v.  2,  pp.  409-411, 1850. 

On  the  genus  Cottus  Auct.  By  Charles  Oirard.  Oct.  17, 1849.  <Proc.Boet. 
Soc.  Nat.  HisU,  v.  3,  pp.  183-190, 1849. 

1850 — Some  additional  observations  on  the  nomenclature  and  classification  of  the 
genus  Cottus.  By  Charles  Girard.  June  19, 1S50.  <  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat. 
Hist.,  v.  3,  pp.  302-305,  1850. 

1951— On  a  new  genus  of  American  Cottoids.  By  Charles  Giiard.  Feb.  5, 1851. 
<  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  4,  pp.  18-19,  1851. 

Revision  du  genre  Cottus  des  auteurs.  Par  Charles  Girard,  de  TAssociation 
am^ricaine  pour  Tavancement  des  sciences,  membre  de  la  8oci6t<S  d'histoire 
naturelle  de  Boston.  [1851.  4^,  28  pp  ]  <  N.  Denkschr.  allg.  Schweizer. 
Gesell.  gesammt.  Naturw.,  B.  12, 1852. 

Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.  =  Contributions  to  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Fresh  Water  Fishes  of  North  America.  Hy  Charles  Girard.  I. 
A  Monograph  of  the  Cottoids.  Accepted  for  publication  by  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution,  December,  1850.  [Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,! 
vol.  iii,  art.  3.    [4°,  oO  pp.,  3  pi.] 

Description  of  a  new  form  of  Lamprey  from  Australia,  with  a  Synopsis  of  the 

Family.    By  J.  B.  Gray,  E»q.,  F.  R.  S.,  V.  P.  Z.  S.,  etc.    <  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 

London,  part  xix,  pp.  235-241,  plates,  Pisces,  iv,  v,  lt551.  • 

List  of  the  specimens  of  Fish  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum. — Part 

I. — Chondropterygii. — Printed  by  order  of  the  trustees.    Loudon,  1«51.    [12^, 

x,[lj,  160pp.,)ipl.J 

XXlie  name  of  tbe  compiler  is  notpabliahed  on  the  title-pn;;e.  In  the  usnal  iotrodaotiou, 
Mr.  Gray  states :—'*  The  characters  of  the  geueruof  Sharks  and  Rnya,  with  their  sy- 
nonyms, have  principally  buen  derived  from  the  work  of  Prufcss^rn  Miiller  and  Henle. 
Tbe  specimens  which  were  not  named  by  thosn  authors  when  eu;;agt'U  iu  their  work,  or 
by  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  have  been  determined  by  Mr.  EUwanl  GeTr.<rd."  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  compilation,  however,  apparently  devolves  ou  JOUN  EDW.1KD  GRAY. 
Tbe  diagnoses  of  the  groups,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  synonymy  uf  the  species,  are,  in 
fact,  translated  or  trauscr.bed  from  Miiller  and  Uenle's  gieat  work  ou  the  PIa<;iostomes, 
entitled  ks  follows:— £y^teroatische  Beschreibuug  dcr  Pla^^iostomeu  voii  Dr.  J.  MCLLER, 
o.  o.  Professor  der  Auatomie  und  Phys  ologio,  uud  Director  des  aiiatomischen  Theaters 
und  Museums  in  Berlin,  uud  Dr.  J.  UENLE,  o.  5.  Professor  der  Anaioniie  uud  Director 
des  auatomischen  Theaters  uud  V.nseums  iu  Ziirich.  Mit  seu.  zij^  Steindrucktafeln. 
Berlin,  Verlag  von  Veit  und  Comp— 1841.  [Folio,  xxii,  200  pp.,  a  1..  CO  pL,  mostly  colored, 
mmumbered.]    An  epoch-murk Inr,  work,  but  with  no  notices  of  Westeru  A  nioi  loan  species.] 

"The  NotoptAres  are  differentiated  from  the  ClupeeiJe^  us  a  very  clstinc  family  (uuc  famille  tr^- 
•distincte). 
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l^Sl^SopplemeDt  to  Frank  Forrester'd  Fidh  and  Fishing  of  the  United  States  and 
British  Prorinces  of  North  America,  hy  William  Henry  Herbert,  anther 
of  the  "  Field  Sports  of  North  America,"  "  Frank  Forrester  and  his  Friends,-' 
etc    New  York,  Stringer  &  TownsencU  222  Broadway,  1851.    pp.  1-86. 

1II5S— Deecnptious  of  some  new  Fishes  from  the  River  Zalli.  By  8.  F.  Baird  and 
Charles  Girard.  Jane  28, 1853.  <  Proc  Acad.  Nat.  8ci.,  vol.  6,  pp.  368-369, 
Jane,  1853. 

(N.s.aa4«p.<7iZa(n.ff.368»,  GUa  rohuta  (X9h  Oaa€leffant(m),OilagraeaU  (XO).] 
Deecriptioiis  of  New  Species  of  Fishes  collected  hy  Mr.  John  H.  Clark,  on  the 
U.  S.  and  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  under  Lt.  Col.  Jas.  D.  Graham.    By 
Spencer  F.  Baird  and  ChaHes  Oirard.    August  30, 1853.    <  Proc.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Pbila.,  v.  6,  pp.  387-390,  August,  J853. 

(N.  sp.  OolMfomiw  ImtipiuUi  (388),  00%  Emwrfi  (388),  OUa  Ordhami  (389),  0}fprinodon 
mmrmtmrimt  (369),  HeUnndria  oJUUt  (390),  Heteromdria  oeeidtntalit  (390).] 

32d  Congress,  |  2d  session.  |  Senate.  |  Executive  |  No.  59.  |  —  |  Report  of  an£x- 
pedition  |  down  the  |  Zulii  and  Colorado  Rivers,  |  by  |  Captain  L.  Sit- 
gi9av9s^  I  Corps  Topographical  Engineers.  |  —  |  Accompanied  by  maps, 
sketches,  views,  and  iUustratioos.  |  —  |  Washiugton:  |  Robert  Armstrong^ 
pnbUo  printer.  |  1853.  [8°,  190  pp.,  1 1.,  24  pi.  of  scenery  (pL  1  folded),  6  pi.  of 
mammals,  6  pL  of  birds,  2  pL  of  reptiles,  3  pL  of  fishes,  21  pi.  of  botany,  1 
fiDlded  map,  all  at  end.] 
Title,    p.  1.  ^ 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  communicating,  [etc.]    p.  3. 
[Sitgreaves's  report.]    pp.  4-29. 

Report  I  on  |  the  natural  history  |  of  the  |  country  passed  over  by  the 
exploring  expedition  |  under  the  command  of  Brevet  Captain  L.  Sit- 
greaves,  |  U.  8.  Topographical  Engineers,  during  the  year  1851.  |  By  8. 
W.  'WoodhonM^  M.  D.,  |  sargeon  and  naturalist  to  the  expedition.  |  pp. 
31-40. 
Zoology.  I  —  j  Mammals  and  Birds,  by  S.  W.  Woodhouse,  M.  D.  I  Reptiles, 
by  Edward  Hallowell,  M.  D.  |  Fishes,  by  Prof!  S  F.  Baird  and  Charles 
Oirard.  |  pp.  41-152. 

Mammals.    By  S.  W.  Woodhouse,  M.  D.    pp.  43-57,  6  pi.  ( 1-C). 
Birds.    By  S.  W.  Woodhouse,  M.  D.    pp.  58-105, 6  pL  (l-<5). 
Reptiles.    By  Edward  HaUowell,  M.  D.    pp.  106-147,  21  pi.  (l-20-f 

10  a). 
Fishes.     By  Spencer  F.  Baird  and  Charles  Oirard.    pp.  148-152, 
3  pL  (1-3). 
Botany.  |  —  |  By  Professor  John  Torrey.    pp.  153-178,  21  pis.  Cl-21>. 
Medical  Report.  1  —  |  By  S.  W.  Woodhouse,  M.  D.    pp.  179-ia'V. 
List  of  illustrations,    pp.  187-190. 
Table  of  contents.    [1 1.] 

Extraordinary  Fishes  from  California,  constituting  a  new  family,  described  by 
L.  Agassis.  <  Am.  Journ,  Sci.  and  Arts,  (2),  v.  16,  pp.  380-390,  Nov.  1853; 
also  reprinted  in  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Journ.,  v.  57,  pp.  214-227;  translated 
in  Arohiv  fiir  Natnrgeschichte  (Berlin),  Jahrg.  20,  B.  1,  pp.  149-102,  1853. 

(F*Bi]y  niuned  "  Family  Holoonoti  or  Embiotocoidic  "  (p.  383).   K.  g.  and  n.  sp  Embiotoca 
(Q.  g^  3(tf)  .—1.  Embiotoea  Jaektoni  (387) ;  2.  Embiotoca  Catyi  (389). ) 

(This  Mtlde  wa«  translated  into  Germiin  a*  follows:—] 
Ueber  eine  neue  Familie  von  Fischen  aus  Californien.    Von  L.  Agassis. 
Aus  Silliman's  Amer.  Journ.  vol.  xvi.  p.  380  Ubersetzt.    Vom  Herausgeber 
[F.  H.  Troechel].    <  Archiv  fiir  Naturgescliichte,  20.  Jahrg.,  B.  1,  pp.  149- 
162,1854. 
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[This  traDsUtioQ  was  followed  by  the  following!  origSosI  comumikatlor,  in  vhicB  tUe 
ajTBtematio  relations  of  the  fiHui!y  were  definitely  determined:—] 

Uubcr  die  syHtem atiscbe  StelloD^;  der  Gattung  Etnbiotoca.  Beroerkaog  zor 
vorigen  Abhandlang.  Voni  Heiaupgeber  [Dr.  P.  H.  Troachel].  <Arcbiv 
fdr  Naturgescbichte,  20.  Jabrg.,  B.  1,  pp.  1C3-168,  1854. 

1854 — ^The  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Herald,  uuder  the  comiraDd  of  Cap- 
tain Henry  Kellett,  R.  N.,  C.  B.^dar  ng  the  years  1845-51. — Published  nnder 
the  Authority  of  the  Loros  CouimisBioners  of  the  Admiralty. — Edited  Ijy 
Professor  Edward  Forbes,  F.  R.  S.  Vcrtebrals,  inclauiog  Fossil  Maiumalcf. 
By  Sir  Johii  Richardson,  Knt.,C.  B.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.— London:  Lovell 
Reeve,  5,  Henrietta  streer,  Coveni  Garden.— 1854.  [4°,  xi,  vi,  [1],  171  [-}■  J  2 
pp.,  3-.^  pi.] 
Fish.    pp.  156-171,  and  pi.  xsviii,  pi.  xxxiii. 

I  Describes  Plate$ta  tteUata,  month  of  Coppenuino  River  (164,  p^  33,  f.  1-3);  Plate^sa 
glaeiaHi,  Batharst's  lulet  (166,  pi.  3J):  Silmo  eoruuetua,  Ynknu  River  (167,  pi.  32);  Salmo 
dermatinus,  Yukon  River  (169,  pi.  33,  f.  3-5).] 

Notice  of  a  collection  of  Fishes  from  the  southern  bend  of  the  Tennest^eo 
River,  in  the  State  of  Alabama.    By  I«.  Agassiz.     <  Am.  Jonrn.  Sci.  and 
Arts,  (2),  V.  17,  pp.  297-303,  Mar.  1854 ;  v.  17,  pp.  353-369,  May,  1854. 
Appendix. — Additional  notes  on  the  Ilolconoti.    pp.  365-369,  May,  1854. 

[N^.  g.  and  n.  sp.  Embiotoea  lateralis  (366),  Rhacochihu  (n.  g.)  toxotea  (367),  AmphigtMtH* 
(n.  g.)  argefUeus  (367),  Holeonotut  (n.  g.,  367)  rkodoterus  (368).) 

[Translated  as  follows:—) 
Nachtriigliche  Bemerknngen  Uber  die  Holconoti.    Von  Prof.  L.  Agassiz.    Aha 
Sillimun  Amer.  Journ.  xvii.  p.  365.     Uebersetzt  vom  Herausgeber  [J.  H. 
Troschel].    <  Archiv  tUr  Naturgescbichte,  21.  Jabrg.,  B.  1,  pp.  30-34,  1855. 

Description  of  four  new  species  of  Viviparous  Fishes  from  Sacramento  River 
and  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Read  bei'oro  the  California  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  May  15,  18.V1.  By  'W,  P.  aibbons,  M.  D.  June  27,  1854. 
<Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  v.  7,  pp.  lO.VlOa,  1854. 

[N.  sp.  Hytteroearpus  Trcukii  (105),  Hyperprosopon  argente^im  (105)  and  var.  a.  punetatum. 
(lUC),  CymatogtitUr  aygregatua  (106),  CymatogaMtcr  minimus  (t06).) 

Description  of  new  Species  of  Viviparous  Marine  and  Fresh-water  Fishes,  from 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  from  the  River  and  Lagoons  of  the  Sacramento. 
By  W.  P.  Gibbons,  M.  D.  [Read  before  the  California  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  Jan.  9th  and  May  15th,  22d,  and  29th,  1854.]  July  25, 1854. 
<Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  v.  7,  pp.  122-126,  July,  1854. 

[N.  g.  and n.  sp. Holoonotu»{lii2),  H.  Agassizii (12-3),  H.  Gibbomii,  "  Cal.  ^cad.  of  N.  S."  (122). 
H.fidiginosus  (123),  Cymatogaster  (n.  g  ),  O.  Larkinsii  (123),  O.  pulehellua  (123),  C.  ellipHctut 
(124),  Uysteroearpua  (n.  g.),  H.  Traskii  (124),  Hyperprosopon  (n.  g ),  JJ.  argenteus  (125),  H. 
arcuatus  (125),  Mierometrus  (n.  g.),  2f.  aggregates  (125),  M.  minimus  (125),  MytUophagus  (n 
g.),  M./Otciatus  (125),  Pachylabrus  (n.  g.),  P.  varUgatus  (126).) 

(Translated  as  follows :— ) 
Bescbreibung  neuer  Fische  aus  der  Familie  Holconoti  aus  dem  Busen  von 
San  Francisco,  aus  dem  Sacramento- FIuss  und  dessen  Laguneu.  Von  W. 
P.  Gibbons.  Aus  den  Proceedings  of  the  Acad,  of  nat.  sc.  of  Philadelphia 
vol.  vii.  1854.  p.  122.  iibersetzt  vom  Herausgeber  [F.H.  Troschel].  <  Ar- 
chiv fUr  Naturgescbichte,  21.  Jabrg.,  B.  1,  pp.  331-341,  1855. 

Descriptions  of  now  Fishes,  collected  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Heermann,  Naturalist  at- 
tached to  the  survey  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Route,  under  Lieut.  R.  S.  Wil- 
liamson, U.  S.  A.  By  Charles  Girard.  Aug.  29,  1854.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Phila.,  v.  7,  pp.  129-140,  1854. 

[N.  g.  and  n.  sp. :— 1.  Centrarchus  interruptvs  (129),  2.  CotUpsis  guhsus  (129),  3.  Aspicoitus 
(n.  g.)  bison  (130),  4.  I^iocottus  (n.  g.,  130)  armalus  (131),  5.  Scorpeenichthys  (n.  g.)  marmo- 
ratus  (131),  6.  Sebastes  aurieulatus  (131),  7.  Chirus  pic(w*(132),  8.  Ohirus  guttatus  (132),  9. 
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Ofkimlim  (n  g.)  tiongaiut  (133).  10.  OatUratUui  WUliamsoni  (133),  11.  OatUrotUttt  micrO' 
€epiMluM  (133),  IS.  AtkerimopMt  (iLg.)  ealifomimuit  (134).  13.  Oobiua  gracais  (134),  14.  JSmM- 
t»calimata  (134),  13.  .Imj^JUteicAiMi  «imaw(l35),  16.  Amphittichtu  Htermanni  (133),  17.  Gila 
4»aooepJkala  (135),  Id,  PoyonifhtkifMinaquilobus  (13G),  19.  Pogonichthya  aymihetrieut  (136),  SO. 
Liiimua  (n.  g.)  tfz»^iea?i<la  (137),  31.  Lavinia  eras«ieauda  (137),  33.  Lavinia  covformU  (137), 
23.  LemcMomau  oeeidsnttUi*  (137),  34.  Ofttpea  mirabiUt  (138),  85.  MfUtta  caruUa  (138),  36. 
.Gn^/auiw  mordox  (138),  37.  Platiehthyg  (u.  (;.)  m^ona  (139),  88.  Pleuronichthya  (n.  g.)  ecenO' 
mu  (130),  99.  Parofphryt  (n.  g.,  139)  Mfuiia  (140),  30.  PdeUiehthyt  (n.  g.)  meto}to«tu;ru«  (140).] 

1M4 — EnaoMnition  of  the  species  of  marino  Ftsbes,  collected  at  Sau  Francisco,  Culi- 
foroia,  by  Dr.  C.  B.  B.  Keuneilj^,  oaturalist  attached  to  the  survey  of  the 
Pacific  It  B.  Route,  ander  Lieut.  A.  W.  Whix)ple.  By  Charles  Girard.  Aug. 
29, 1854.    <  Proo.  Acad.  Nat,  ScL  P^Jila.,  v.  7,  pp.  141-142.  Au«.  1854. 

(ST.  g,  and  n.  sp^— 1.  Chinu  comtMatus  (141),  3.  Poriekthyt  (d.  g.)  notatui  (141),  8.  GaduM 

rroKiiMuiXnul^.  PmUukthyasordiamiUiU 

ObservatioDs  iipou  a  collection  of  Fishes  made  ou  the  Pacitjc  coast  of  the 
U.  States,  by  Lieut.  \Y.  P.  Trowbridge,  U.  S.  A.,  for  the  Museum  of  the 
Smitbsouiau  Institution.  By  Charlo3  Girard.  Au^.  29,  1854.  <Proc. 
Aca<L  Nat.  ScL  Philu.,  v.  7,  pp.  142-151),  1H54. 

(X.  g.  and  B.  8p.:~1.  Lakrax  ntbul^/er  (142),  8L  Labraz  clatkratut  (143),  3.  IIetero$tichut  (d.  g ) 
rofCrafiu  (143),  4.  Sphyreena argentta  (ii\) ,  5.  CoUop$iapanua{\U),^.Seorpcm\ehth'nlaU- 
ra/u(14u),  9.  ScTptmna  guUata (Uh) ,  \\.SebtuUiiTomeeHa{lAQ),  13.  Stba4tesSa«eiaitu{\A^,i:t, 
GatteftteHMpUbeiui  (147).  16.  OaateroMteus  inopmatuM  (147),  17.  Vmbrina  undulata  (Nf^),  18. 
Glypki»od9n  rubUuHdus  (148).  19.  Btlone  ezUis  (149),  30.  DUnniu*  gentilU  (149),  31.  QunntUua 
cnuUus  (149).  33.  Apodiehthya  (n.  g.)Jlandu*  (150),  33.  ApodicJithya  vUlaceut  (150),  34.  Afuir- 
rAtdkw/Wit  (150),  £6.  JuHs  modeatwi  (1^1).  39.  Emhiotocalineata  (LSI),  30.  Embiotoea  Caa- 
aidyi  (151),  32.  HoleTnotMS  Trombridgii  (152),  33.  Boieonotua  megalopa  (I5J),  31.  Pkanerodon 
ia.g,)/arcatua  (153),  36.  Pogan.ehtkya argyreioaua  (i:^),  37.  FundtUua  parvipinnia  (154),  4-3. 
JSajfmida  de2t£a<i«nmtu  (154^,  43.  Argentina  pretia^a  (150).  44.  P^rofMctt«nuiculoMM(155), 
48.  Lapadogaater  retindatua  (155),  49.  Sjpftgnathua  brevirot.tria  <1j6),  50.  ^yiH^»aCAv«  2<7ito> 
rAyndhtf<156).j 

t  Descriptions  of  two  species  of  fitth,  believed  to  be  new.    Sept.  4,  1854.     By 
Wm.  O.  Ajres.     <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  ScL,  v.  1,  pp.  3-4, 1854 ;  2d  ed.,  pp.  3-4, 
.        1873. 

IN.  tp.  Labrua  pmUher,  ffemUriptanu  marmoratua.} 

f  Descriptions  of  two  new  species  of  Sebastes.    Sept.  U,  1854.    By  "Wm.  O. 
Ayrea.    <  Proc  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1^  pp.  5-6,  H^ ;  2d  ed.,  pp.  5-C,  1873. 
IN.  sp.  S.  nabulMua,  S.pamciapUaia.\ 

^Descriptions  of  new  species  of  fish.  Sept.  18,  1854.  By  Wm.  O.  Ayres, 
M.  D.    <  Proc.  qaU  Acad-  Sci^  v.  1,  pp.  7-8,  1854 ;  2d  ed.,  pp.  7-8,  1873. 

(X.*«p.  jStftoffet  niWr,  Seiaatea  ruber  vmr.  parvua,  Sebaaiea  wtriabQia,  Oentrarehua  maeu- 
Uama,} 

t Observations  on  the  development  of  Anableps  Oronovii,  a  viviparous  ilsh 
from  Surinam.  By  Prof.  Jeffiles  Wyman.  Sept  20, 1854.  <  Proc.  Boston 
8oc  Nat  Hist,  v.  5,  pp.  SO-81,  Dec.  ie54.* 

*  Remarks  in  relation  to  the  Mode  of  Development  of  Embiotocoidie.  By 
Charles  Girard.  Sept  20, 1854.  <  Proc  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  5,  pp. 
81->^,  Dec.  1^54. 

*Two  new  fishes,  Morrbua  califomica  and  Grystes  lineatus.     By  Wm.  O. 
Ayrea.    Oct  2,  1854.    <  Proo.  Cal.  Acad.  Soi.,  v.  1,  pp.  9-10,  1854 ;  2d  ed., 
pp.  8-10, 1873. 
(N.  tp.  Morrkua  califamiea,  OryaUa  Unaaina.] 


'te.abo.ObcrrraliooscD  tbedfrtlopmontor  ADaUtpnGronttvii  (Cov.aud  Val.).  By  JeflVies Wyman. 
^-  B.    Rwid  Sept  SO,  U54.    <  Bostoo  Joam.  Nat.  Hint.,  r.  6,  pp.  432-44.1,  pi.  17,  Nov.  1854. 
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1 894— t  Descriptions  of  a  new  species  of  cottoid  fiah,  and  remarks  on  the  Amoricau 
Acanthocotti.  By  Wm.  O.  Ayres,  M.  D.  Oct.  9, 1^>4.  <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad. 
8cl.,  V.  1,  p.  11,  ltf54;  2d  ed.,  p.  11,  1H73. 

[N.  »p.  ClypMeoitui  robtutut  {=AspicottusbitonGTd.).] 

t  Descriptions  of  two  new  species  of  fiuli.    By  Wm.  O.  Ayres»  BL  D.    Oct. 
23,  1854.    <Proc.  CaL  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  13-14,  l^A;  2d.  ed.,  pp.  12-13, 
1873. 
(N.  sp.  BrotmiuB  nuarginattu,  Syngnatkug  ynxoftuwiftit.} 

New  species  of  Californian  Fishes,  by  'WHliam  O.  Ayres,  M.  D.  Nov.  1, 1854. 
<  Proc.  Boston  Sjc.  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  5,  pp.  94-103,  Dec.  1654,  aud  Feb.  1855. 

(X.  sp.  SebaHe$  pttueitpinis  (94).  SebasUg  nebutotus  (9ff).  Sdfostet  ruber  (97),  8tba»U$  rvXtt 
TAT. jparrti«(96),  Centrarchu$niaculo9U»(W),  Morrhua  ccAiJomiea(\W),  Xa6naj»ukft<r (101).] 

'Descriptions  of  tBe  Sturgeons  [Acipenser]  found  in  onr  [Californian]  waters. 
By  "Wm.  O.  Ayres,  M.  D.    Nov.  27,  1854.    <  Proc.  Cai.  Acad.  8ci.,  v.  1,  p. 
15,  Dec.  1854 ;  2d  ed.,  pp.  14-15  1873. 
[N.  sp.  A.  aeuUrottris,  A.  medirogtritt,  A.  brae^frkfptetnu.} 

Characteristics  of  some  Cartilaginons  Fishes  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  Am> 
erica.  By  Chajrles  GMrard.  Nov.  28, 1854.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Pbila., 
V.  7,  pp.  19G-197,  1854. 

[N.  8p.:~l.  CeitraeUnJirancitei  (196),  i,  TricctU semifaseiatum  (196),  3.  Spinas (Aeanthiati 
SuekUyi  (196),  5.  Baja  Hnoculata  (i9G).) 

Abstract  of  a  Beport  to  L«ieut.  Jas.  M.  Gilliss,  U.  S.N.,  npon  the  Fishes  col- 
lected during  the  U.  S.  N.  Astrouooiical  Expedition  to  Chili.     By  Cliarles 
Oirard.    Nov.  28, 1854.    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  v.  7,  pp.  197-199, 1854. 
[Genoa  Atherinopris  noticed,  and  the  MdeUa  ecgnUea  of  Ang.  S9,  IBZA^  t.  7,  p.  138,  redO' 
■oribed  a«  a  ne«r  spedee,  under  the  nam?  Alota  mtudca, ) 

t  Descriptions  of  two  new  species  of  tish.    By  Wm.  O.  Asrres,  M.  D.    Deo.  4, 
1854.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci..  v.  1,  pj..  17-18,  1854 ;  2d  ed.,  pp.  16-17, 1873. 
[N.  sp.  (hmertu  iiongatut,  Mtutdu*/dit$} 

tDescriptions  of  two  new  soecies  of  Cyprinoid^.  By  'Wbl  O.  Ayree,  Xf.  D. 
Dec.  11, 1854.  <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  18-19, 1854 ;  2d  ed.,  pp.  17-18, 
1873. 

[S.  sp.  OatotttnHMS  Md^tntdUi^  OUa  grandit.} 

*  Descriptions  of  two  new  Cyprinoid  fish.    By  V^Tm.  O.  Ayres^  M.  D.    Doc.  18, 
1854.    < Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  8ci.,  v.  1,  pp.  20-21, 1854;  2d  ed.,  pp.  19-20, 1873. 
(N.  sp.  Lttvinia  gibbom,  L.  09mpre$»a,  ] 

•Description  of  a  new  Cyprinoid  fish.    By  "Wm.  O.  Ayres,  "M.  D.    Dec.  25, 
1854.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  21-22, 1854 ;  2d  ed.,  pp.  20-21, 1873. 
[N.  sp.  aUa  mieroiepidota.] 

A  list  of  the  Fishes  collected  in  California,  by  Mr.  E.  Snninels,  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  new  species.  By  Charles  GMrard,  M.  D.  [1854.]  <^  Boston 
Journ.  Nat.  Hist,  v.  6,  pp.  533-544,  pL  24-26,  1857. 

i §55— Synopsis  of  the  Ichthyological  Fauna  of  the  Pacific  Slope  of  North  America, 
chiefly  from  the  collections  made  by  the  U.  S.  Exp.  Exped.  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  C.  Wilkes,  with  recent  additrons  and  comparisuns  with  east- 
em  types.  By  Itouis  Agaasiz.  <  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  and  Arts,  v.  19,  pp.  71-99, 
Jan.,  1855;  v.  19,  pp.  215-231.  March,  1855. 

fK.  g.  and  n.  sp.  Oatottomtu  ocddmtatU  (94),  Aerockeiku  (n.  g.,  9S)  aiutaoeug  (99),  Ptyck»- 
cheihu  (n.  g.,  237),  Ptychoeheiiui  graeait  (229),  Ptgchoehdlu*  mmjor  (289),  JfyIocAe?7v«  (n.  g. 
320)  lateraUe  231).] 
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1M5— *0q  two  8peo>e8  of  Liparis.    By  Wm.  O.  Ayres^  M.  D.    JaD.  8, 1855.    <  Proo 
Oal.  Acad.  Sci.,  t.  1,  pp.  23-24,  Feb.  1, 1855;  2d  ed.,  pp.  21-23»1873. 
[N.  sp.  X.  pulcKeUut^  Xr.  muoonu.j 

tDeecrlptioD  of  a  d«w  geonfl  (Leptogiini4ltis)  and  two  new  species  of  lishes. 
By  Wm.  O.  Ayrefl,  M.  D.  Jan.  22, 1855.  <  Proc.  Oal.  Acad.  Scl.,  v.  1,  pp. 
25-27,  1855;  2d  ed.,pp.  24-25,  1873. 

[S.  sp.  LgwgtomMt  Uneatutt  LeptogumUtu  graeilis.] 

f  Deacriptiou  of  a  Lamprey,  from  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisca    By  Wm.  O. 
Ajrrea,  M,  D.    Feb.  5,  1855.    <Proc.  CaL  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  p.  -.18,  Feb.  lU, 
1835;  2iled.,p.27,  1873. 
IS.  sp.  JPstrsmygtfn  phtmbeui.} 

*  Remarks  on  tbe  foetal  Zygsena  (Hammer-headed  Shark).  By  Jeffiries  Wy- 
man.  Feb.  21^  1855.  <Proo.  Boston  Soo.  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  5,  p.  157,  March, 
1855. 

t  I>esori^tioa  of  a  new  generic  type  amoog  fishes.    By  "Wm.  O.  Ayrea,  M. 
D.    Febu  26, 1855.    <  Proc.  CaL  Acad.  Set,  v.  1,  pp.  31-32, 1855 ;  2d  ed.,  pp. 
30-31, 1873. 
(K.  sp.  Aimrrkiehtk^t  oeettmtui.l 

f Description  of  a  new  species  of  Catastogins.    By  Wm.  O.  Ayrea,  M.  D. 
Maroh  5, 1855.    <  Proc  CaL  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  32-33, 1855 ;  2d  «d.,  pp.  31- 
32,  1873. 
fK.fip.  CmtottomHt  ioHatfU.} 

"Description  of  a  new  ichthyic  type.    By  Wm.  O.  Ayrea,  M.  D.    March  12, 
1855.    <  Proc.  CaL  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  33-35,  1855 ;  2d  ed.,  pp.  .32-34, 1873. 
{N.  ^  njk4  u.  sp.  Mphpharodon  (n.  g  )  robustut.} 

•  DescriptioB  of  a  new  Tront.  By  W.  P.  Gibbona.  Miirch  19, 1855.  <  Proc. 
CaL  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  36-37,  1855;  2d  ed..  pp.  35-36, 1873. 

{S.mp.Baim9iridea.\ 

*Ouspedmensof  Gasterosteus  pleberns,  Gir.,  brought  from  San  Jos^  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Douglas.  By  Wm.  O.  Ayrea,  M.  D.  April  2, 1855.  <  Proc.  CaL 
Acad.  Set.,  V.  1,  p.  40, 1855;  2d  ed.,  p.  39,  1873. 

f  Description  of  a  new  Platessa,  and  remarks  on  the  Flatfish  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco markets.    By  Wm.  O.  Ayrea,  M.  D.    April  2,  1855.    <Proc  CaL 
Acad.  ScL,  v.  1,  pp.  39-40,  1855;  2d  ed.,  pp.  39-40, 1873. 
(K.  «p.  FZotass  kilimata.1 

t  Description  of  a  new  Salmo  and  4  new  Petromyzon.    By  Wm.  O.  Ayrea. 
April  16,  18:>5.    <  Proo.  CaL  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  43-45, 1855;  2d  ed.,  pp. 
42-44,  1873. 
(N.  sp.  SiUm^  rivuIarU,  Petrampz^n  dUatui.} 

Notice  open  the  Viviparoas  Fishes  inhabiting  tbe  Pacific  o^ast  of  North  Amer- 
ica, with  an  enumeration  of  the  species  observed.  By  Charlea  Oirard. 
April  24,  1855.    <Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  v.  7,  pp.  318-323,  l'-55. 

(K.  IC.  so4  n.  sp. :— .3.  Bmbiotoea  WehU  (390).  5  JEmki^fea  omata  (331 ),  6.  Embiotoeapenpiea- 
Miff  091),  7.  DtmmluhUiift  {n. g.)  vaecti  (391).  9.  Abeonaia.  g.)  Trowbridgii  (322),  11.  JSnnieh- 
tkfft  <D.  g.,  323),  JSnnidUhpt  fn^folupt  (323),  12.  Ennichthy$  Heemanni  (333).] 
(TniBslated  into  Gennsn  by  Dr.  Trosohel  as  follows:—] 

Ueber  die  lebendig  gebarenden  Fische  an  der  Westkfiste  von  Nordamerika. 
Von  Cbarlea  Oirard.  (Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  nat.  so.  of  Phila- 
delphia April  1855.)  Uebersetzt  vom  Heraasgeber  [Prof.  Dr.  Troschel]. 
<Arcblv  fUr  Natnrgeschichte,  21.  Jahrg,B.  1,  pp.  342-354  [numb.  344], 
1855. 
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1859— t  Description  of  a  Gasterosteas  believed  to  be  Dew.aod  on  tbe  American  spe- 
cies t)f  the  genus.  By  Wm.  O.  Ajrea.  April  30,  1855.  <Proc.  Cal.  Aca^. 
Sci.,  V.  1,  pp.  47-4H,  1855;  2d  ed.,  pp.  46-47,  1873. 

f  N.  ap.  Qatttrotteiu  terraUu ;  name  QagterwUu*  dekayi  propoaed  for  QtuitrotUuM  biaett' 
leatui  DeKay.] 

t  Description  of  a  new  species  of  Apodicbthys.  By  William  O.  Ayres,  M.  D. 
May  21,  1855.  <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  55-50,  1855 ;  2d  ed.,  pp.  54- 
55, 1873. 

[^.  Bi^  Apodichthys  vire$cen8.\ 

t  Description  of  a  new  generic  type  of  Blennoids.    By  William  O.  Ayres,  M.  D 
June  4,  1855.    <  Proc.  Cul.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  58-59,  1850 ;  2d  ed.,  pp.  58-59, 
1873. 
[N.  sp.  C«b0diehUiyt  erittagalU.] 

t  Description  of  a  new  Carangoid  fish.    By  'William  O.  Ayres,  M.  D.     Jnly 
2,  1855.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  62-63, 1805 ;  2d  ed.,  p.  64,  1873. 
[N.  ap.  Caranx  tymnutrieui.) 

t  Description  of  a  new  species  of  Whiting.    By  William  O.  Ayres,  M.  D. 
July  16,  1855.    <Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  p.  64,  1855;  2d  ed.,  pp.  65-66, 
1873. 
( N.  ap  Merlangtu  produettu.] 

*  Description  of  a  ficih,  representing  a  type  entirely  new  to  our  waters.  By 
Wm.  O.  Ayres,  M.  D.  Aug.  0, 1855.  <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  66-67, 
1855;  2ded.,  p.  69,  1873. 

[N.  ap.  Saurus  lueiocq^a,] 

*  Description  of  a  new  species  of  Cramp  fish.    By  'William  O.  Ayres,  M.  D. 

Sept.  10,  1855.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1 ,  pp.  70-71, 1805 ;  2(1  ed.,  pp.  74-75, 
1873. 
[X.  ap  Ibrpedo  etUifomiea.] 

tOn  a  viviparous  fish  from  Japan.  By  Louis  Agassiz.  Sept.  11,  1855. 
<Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.,  v.  3,  p.  204,  1855. 

*'A  Flying  Fish,  Exocwius  f<MC%atu8  Le  Sueur,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lat.  30^ 
06'  N.,long.  1130  02'W.  [Gulf  of  California],  preseuled  by  Dr.  Lanszweert." 
Sept.  24,  1855.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  / 1-73,  1855. 

,  t  Description  of  a  Shark  of  new  generic  type.  By  Wm-  O.  Ayres,  M.  D. 
Oct.  8,  1H55.  <^Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  72-73,  1855;  2d  ed.,  pp. 
76-77, 1^3. 

[N.  ap.  Xotorhynehtu  maculcUus.] 

*  Remarks  concerning  a  collection  of  fishes  made  by  Lieut.  W.  P.  Trowbridge 

at  or  near  Cape  Flattery,  W.  T.     By  Wm.  O.  Ayres,  M.  D.    Oct.  22,  1855. 
<Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  p.  74,  1855;  2d  ed.,  p.  79,  1873. 
[10  apeciea  enamerated.] 

t  On  a  supposed  new  genus  of  Cottoids.    By  Wm.  O.  Ayres,  M.  D.    Dec.  24, 
1855.    <Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  1,  pp.  75-77,  1855;  2a  ed.,  pp.  81-82,  1873. 
fN.  ap.  CalyeOepidotuM  spinosuB,  Scorpcenichthys  lateralis  Gnl.=  CcUycUepidotits  Ia/era2t«.. 
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ISM-CoQtribadoD9  to  the  Ichthyology  of  the  Western  Coast  of  the  United  StateS) 
from  specimens  in  the  Museam  of  Smithsonian  Institution.  By  Charles 
Oirard,  M.  D.  June  24,  1856.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  v.  8,  pp. 
131-137,  ISSTk 

[X.  g.  and  ii.«t>.  PareUdbrax  (n.  g.,  131),  Homalopomus  (n.  ^.)  Trowbndgii  (133),  (Higo- 
coOut  (D.  g.,  132)  maculotut  (133),  Leiocottua  (d.  g.)  h.rundo  (i;{3),  Arted.us  ( i.  g.,  134).  i4rt<;. 
4im»  mdogptlotui  (134),  Scbaateg  melanopa  (135),  Oplopoma  (n.  r.)  pan.Aerina  (133),  (/Otf/e- 
rotteiu  inl^TfiMdutt  (135),  Otuterosteus  pufjetti  (135),  Gobius  Xcxcbcrryi  (IJG),  EmhiotLca  argy- 
fMoma  (136),  Cvregwms  WiUiamsoni  (136),  Platiehthys  umbronta  (I3fi),  Pleurcniehthya  guUu- 
teHw  (137),  Ammodyttf  i^erAOfUitttf  (137),  Shinoptera  vatpertU  o  (137).] 

Besearches  upon  the  Cyprinoids  inhabiting  tho  fresh  water  Fishes  of  tbi*  United 
States  of  America,  west  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  from  spfciuiens  in  ihe 
Moseam  of  tho  Smithsonian  Institnrion.  By  Charles  Gira^d,  M.  D.  Sept. 
30,  1856.    <  Pioc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  v.  8,  pp.  165-J13,  Ic^56. 

(K.  g.  sad  D.  sp.  MylocheUiu  frtttereuhu  (lC9)i  Catohtomut  lAeomtu^,  n.  m.  g.)  genenm:9 
(174>,  CstMtoimtf  macrocheUua  (175),  Cato*t<nnuii  bemardini  (175).  Algannca  (n. ;:.),  Algin- 
MS  MoBtor  (183),  J.<^fuea  o6e»a  (183),  Algantea  formoM  (183).  Lavinia  h'^engus  (1^4), 
Aryirm«  nuAtfiu  (186),  Argyreu*  oaeultu  (lti(i),  Argyrewi  noteWii*  ( 1 80) ,  Agtma  (d.  g),  Agtisia 
ekrjfsogaster  {187),  Agoaia  netaUiea  {ISl),  Meda  (o.  g.)  fulgida  (192),  Richardstnxuit  (n.  g.) 
<a<cra2w  (302),  TVaro^^  (n.  g.)  eo5ifi»  (204),  Tigoma  (a.  g  ).  2Vf^«a  bicolor  (200),  Ttgotna p7&- 
pmrea  (^06),  Tigoma  itUcrmedia  (200).  Tigoma  obetfa  (206),  TVf^oma  Humboldti  (*«0C),  Tigoma 
Umeata  (306),  IVjoma  gracilui  (206),  IV^ma  nigretcent  (207),  IV^/oi/.a  er(Un<a  (20'i),  C/uonefa 
(n.g.).  CftMtufa  OoopeH  (207),  Chsonda ccerulea  (207),  Sibo/ha  (u.  c.)  atraria  (208),  Piychocliei' 
Uu  n^^ax  (i09),  Ptyehoeheilus  lueim  (209),  PtychoeheiluM  vorax  (209)  1 

Notic  ■  npoo  the  Spi'des  of  the  Genus  Salnio  of  authors,  observed  cbicdy  in 
Oregon  and  Calilomia.    By  Charles  Girard,  M.  D.    Oct.  -28,  1856.    <  Proc. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  v.  8,  pp.  217-220,  185C. 
[N.  sp.  AiiiMO  $ptctabili»  (2I-*),  lV>rio  aurora  (218),  Fario  argyreiut  (2lr),  l^ario  *teitaft«« 

(819),  &Uar  Xeirm  (219),  ^otor  H  gina,i»  i220).l 

% 

33d  Congress,  |  2d  Session.  J  House  of  Representatives.  |  Ex.  Doc.  |  No.  97.  |  =  | 
Narrative  |  of  |  the  Expedition  of  an  American  Squadron  |  tci  |  tbe  China 
Seas  and  Japan,  |  performed  in  the  .years  1852, 18C'3  and  lb54,  |  under  the 
command  of  |  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  United  States  Navy,  |  bv  |  oideroftbs 
Government  of  the  United  States.  |  —  |  Volume  II.    Wiib  illustrations.  |  — 
I  Washington:  |  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson,  printer.  |  185().     [4^,  4  p.  1.,  414  pp.; 
[Treaty,]  2  p.  1.,  14  pp.;  [Index,]  iii-xi  pp.,  1  1.] 
Notes  on  some  figures  of  Japanese  Fish,  taken  from  recent  specimens  by 
tbe  artists  of  the  U.  S.  Japan  Expedition.    By  Jamss  Carson  Bre- 
voort.    (pp.  253-256,  pi.  iii-xii.) 
|(^oDtains  notice  of  Ditrema  aod  first  noticn  of  the  recognition  of  theafiiDity  between 
tbe  9mbiotocoid8  of  Califoriiia  and  tbo  Japaneae  geLas.] 

33d  Congress,  2d  Session.  }  Senate.  \  Ex.  Doc.  No.  78.  |  =  |  Reports  |  of  |  Explo- 
rations and  Surveys,  I  to  I  ascertaiu  tbo  most  practicable  and  economical  rout(3 
for  a  railroad  |  from  the  |  Mississippi  Kiver  tu  the  Pacitic  Ocean  |  made  uuder 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  |  in  1853-4,  [  accordii^  to  actsof  Con- 
gress of  March  3, 1853,  May  31,1854,  an  «1  August  .5, 1854.  I  —  I  Volume  V.  |  —  | 
Washington:  |  Beverley  Tucker,  Printer.  |  18515. 
Elxplorations  and  Surveys  for  a  railroad  route  from  tbe  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  |  War  Department.  |  =  |  Routes  in  Culifotnia.tocon - 
nectwith  the  routes  near  the  thirty -filth  and  thirty-second  |  parallels, 
explored  by  Lieut.  R.  S.  Williamson,  Corps  Topographical  Engineers,  in 
1853.  I  —  I  Geological  report,  |  by  |  William  P.  Blake,  |  GiM.logist  and 
Mineralogist  of  the  Expedition.  |  [With  appendix.]  |  —  |  Wasbington, 
D.  C.  I  1857.  = 
Appendix. — Article  I.   Notice  of  tho  fossil  fishes. — By  Professor  Louis 
Agassla.— (pp.  313-316,  and  1  plate  ("Fossils  plate  1") ) 
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1856— 3:id  Congress,  |  2il  Session,  j  Senate.  [  Ex.  Doc.  |  No.  78.  =  Reports  j  of  |  Explo- 
rations and  Surveys,  I  to  i  ascertain  the  most  practicable  and  economical  root  e 
for  a  railroad  |  from  the  |  Mississippi  Biver  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  |  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  |  1853-4,  |  according  to  acts  of  Oon- 
gress  of  March  3,  1853,  May  31,  1854,  and  August  5,  1854.  |  —  |  Volnine 
IV.  I  —  I  Washington:  |  Beverley  Tucker,  Printer.  |  1856. 
Explorations  and  surveys  for  a  railroad  route  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  |  War  Department.  |  =  |  Route  near  the  thirty-fiftb 
parallel,  explored  by  Lieut.  A.  W.  Whipple,  Topographical  |  Engineers, 
in  1853  and  1854.  |  —  |  Report  on  the  zoology  of  the  expedition.  |  —  | 
Washington,  D.  C.  |  1856.  =L17  pp.,  11.] 
No.  1. — ^Field  notes  and  explanations.— By  C.  B.  R.  Kennerly,  M.  J>., 
Physician  and  Naturailist  to  the  Expedition. — pp.  5-17. 
1851— The  Northwest  Coast ;  or.  Three  Years'  Residence  in  Washington  Territory. 
By  James  G-.  Swan.    [Figure  of  terr.  seal.]    With  numerous  illustratioDS. 
New  York:  Harper  &.  Brothers,  Publishers,  Fi-aukliu  Square.    1857.     [12^, 
435  pp.  (incl.  26  figs,  and  pi.),  frontispiece,  1  map.] 

[Popalar  notioea  of  fl»hes«-aspeoially  SAlmon  and  fi«luiig  for  salxnon— are  given  ia  chap- 
ters 3,  7. 9.  and  14.] 

*  Account  of  some  observations  on  the  development  of  Auableps  Gronovii,  as 

compared  with  that  of  the  Embiotocas  of  California.    By  Jeffries  Wymaxi. 

Nov.  18,  1857.    <  Proc.  Boston  8.c.  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  6,  p.  294,  Jan.  1858. 
Notice  upon  new  Genera  and  new  Species  of  Marine  and  Fresh- water  Fishes 

from  Western  North  America.    By  Charles  Oirard,  M.  D.   Nov.  24,  1857. 

<Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  v.  9,  pp.  200-202,  Nov.  1857. 

[N.g.  and  n.  ap.  Chirop»i$  (n.  g.,  901),  OtigoeoUut  anaXit  (301),  OUifoeoUu*  gMfieept  (SOI). 

Zaniolapii  (o.  g.)  Uuipinnis  (^02),  BUpiiat  oculqfajtci€Um  ('iO-2).] 

33dCongn8s,  |  2d  Session.}  Senate.  J  Ex.  Doc.  |  No.  78.  |  =  |  Reports  |  of  |  Ex- 
plorations and  Surveys,  |  to  |  ascertain  the  .most  practicable  and  economical 
route  for  a  railroad  |  from  the  |  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  | 
Made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  |  1H54-5,  |  according^  to 
Acts  of  Congress  of  March  3,  185.3,  May  31, 1854,  and  August  5, 1854.  |  —  | 
Volume  VI.  I  —  I  Washington :  |  Beverley  Tucker,  Printer.  |  1857. 
Explorations  and  Surveys  for  a  Railroad  Route  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  |  War  Department.  |  =  |  Routes  in  Califomi«k  and 
Oregon  explored  by  Lieut.  R.  S.  Williamson,  Corps  of  Topographical  | 
Eugineer^,  and  Lieut.  Henry  L.  Abbot,  Corps  of  Topographical  Engin- 
eers, in  1855.  I  —  I  Zoological  Report.—  |  Washington,  D.  C.  |  1857.  |  = 
No.  1.    Report   upon   Fishes  collected  on  the  Survey. — By  Qharles 
Oirard,  M.  D.— pp.  9-34,  with  plates  xxii  a,  xxii  6,  xxv  a,  xxv  6,  xl 
a,  xlvi,  Ixii,  Ixvi,  Ixviii,  Ixx,  Ixxiv. 

Report  on  the  fauna  and  medical  topography  of  Washington  Territory.  By 
Gtoo.  Snckley,  M.  D.  May,  1857.  <  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  v.  10,  pp.  181- 
217, 1857. 

[Fishes  noticed  at  pp.  309-203.] 

1898 — Description  of  several  new  species  of  Salmonid®  from  the  north-west  coast 
of  America.  By  G^eorge  Suckley,  M.  D.  Read  December  6, 1858.  <^  Ann. 
Lye  Nat.  Hist.  New  York,  v.  7,  pp.  1-10, 1862. 

[N.  sp.  Salmo  GibbiU  (1),  Salmo  tmneatui  (3),  Salmo  gibber  (6),  Salmo  eonjluentui  (8), 
Salmo  eanU  (9).] 

Ichthyological  Notices,  by  Chas.  Oirard,  M.  D.  Dec.  28, 1858.  <  Proc.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  vol.  10,  pp.  223-225,  Dec.  185a 

(§  1-4,  n.  tp. "  Fario  ITewberrU,  or  else  Salmo  NewberrU  "  (2i2G).] 
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l^M^Deokwiirdigkeiteo  eiDer  Reiso  nach  dem  rnsfeUcbcn  Amcriku,  iiacb  Mikro- 
Desien  aDd  durch  Kamtscbatka.  You  F.  H.  v.  Kittlitz.— Erstcr  Bund 
[— Zvreiter  Baud"].— Gotba.  Verlag  vod  Justus  Perthes.  1858.  [fc°,  vol.  i, 
xri,  383  pp.,  2  pi. ;  voL  ii,  2  p.  1.,  463  pp.,  2  pL] 


l§«t-33dCoQgTe88,  I  2d  Session.  I  Senate.  I  Ex.  Doo.  |  No.  78.  |  =  |  Reports  |  of  j  Ex- 
pkwaiions  and  Surveys,  |  to  |  ascertain  tbe  most  practicable  and  economical 
nrate  for  a  railroad  |  from  tbe  |  Mississippi  River  to  tbe  Pacific  Ocean.  | 
Made  under  tbe  direction  of  tbe  Secretary  of  War,  in  |  1853-6,  |  according  to 
Acts  of  Congress  of  Marcb  3, 1853,  May  31,  1H54,  and  August  5,1654.  |  —  | 
Volume  X.  I  —  I  Wasbington  :  !  Beverley  Tucker,  Printer.  |  1859. 
Explorations  and  Surveys  for  a  railroad  route  from  tbo  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Paioific  Ocean.  |  War  Department.  |  =  |  Fisbes:  by  Charles  Oi- 
rard,  M.  D.  |  —  |  Washington,  D.  0.  |  1858.*  =  [xiv,  400  pp.,  with  plates 
vii-viii,  xiii-siv,  xvii,  xviii,  xxii  c,  xxvi,  xxix,  xxx,  xxxiv,  xxxvii, 
xl,  kli,  xlviit,  liii,  lix,  Ixi,  Ixiv,  Ixv,  Ixxi.] 

[N.  g.  and  n.  sp.  OUpoeothts  globicept  (58),  NauticIUhya  (d.  g.,  74),  Amblodon  tatiinivM  (Or'). 
Piiampi  Untolata  (106),  Traehurat  boopt  (106),  Epkippui  zonatus  (110),  Keoclinwt  (n  n.,  IH). 
JTwotfimt  Blanehardi  (114),  XipHdion  (n.g..  119),  Xiphidion  mueontm  (119),  Ophidion  Tay- 
Ion  (1%),  FaroiiehUiy  (n.  g.,  146),  Tigoma  egrejia  (-^91).  Thalcichthys  (o.  g.,  325).  ThaUiehthys 
Stettnsii  (3S5).  £•  grauiis  na\M»  (335),  EnqravlU  compretsua  (336),  T^traodon  politug  (340), 
H^poeati^im»ingen$  {3i'2),  Syngnathu*  AhboH  (316),  S^ngnathta  arundinaceus  (346),  Raja 
C^vperi  (37*2),  Petnnnyzon  lividut  (379),  Petromyzon  astori  (3^0),  Ammocctlcs  dbaritu  (383).  t 

Aa  Ihia  report  briogs  up  our  kuonvlcdge  of  tho  fli«h  fauDu  of  tho  Pacific  coast  slope  of 
the  United  Stotfs  to  tho  time  of  its  p iblicatiou,  and  ma  ks  a  i  epoch  in  the  khihyogrspby 
9i  the  region  in  queslion,  the  species  described  are  htreitibelow  cntimt rated.  OT  tho 
ae«ral  oolamns,  (1)  the  first  contains  tho  family  name,  (2)  tho  second  the  generic,  (3)  the 
tirad  tbe  speciflo,  and  (4)  the  right  hand  one,  tbe  page  where  the  species  are  described  :— 


Order  L-AC  ANTHOPTERL 


Peroide 


Trachinids 
Spfaynenids 
Heterolepidid» 


Cottida 


AmblopUtes 

intermptas 

10 

Paralabrax 

nebnlifer 

33 

clathratns 

34 

Heterostichus 

rostratos 

36 

Sphyraena 

argentea 

39 

Cbiropsis 

constellatos 

42 

• 

pictas 

43 

gutUtns 

44 

nebniosus 

45 

Oplopoma 

pantherina 

46 

elongatos 

•     48 

Cottopsls 

asper 

51 

gulosns 

5J 

parvus 

M 

Oligocottas 

macalosus 

5<i 

aunlis 

57 

globioeps 

58 

Leptocottos 

annatos 

00 

himndo 

62 

Scorpienichthys 

munnoratns 

64 

Aspicottns 

bison 

60 

Hemilepidotns 

spinosns 

68 

Artedins 

bUerale 

70 

*  0«aertl  Report  apon  the  Zoology  of  the  several  Pacific  Railroad  Routes.    Part  IV. 

t  DiemU  gri»ea  (-330),  "from  twvnty  miles  west  of  Choctaw  agency",  is  the  only  other  now  Kitecics 
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OMer  I.— ACAKTHOPTBKI-Oontliiaed. 


Cottids 

Artedius 

Dotoapilotoa 

71 

Zaniolepitt 

latipinnla 

73 

Nantichthys 

ocnlo-faaoiatiia 

75 

Soorp«enid« 

ScorpffiDA 

^tUU 

77 

Scbastea 

roaaceaa 

78 

faaciatua 

79 

aoriculataa 

80 

molaoopa 

81 

panciapinia 

83 

GMterostens 

plebeiua 

86 

aerratoa 

88 

iDterniediuH 

89 

inopinatua 

90 

roicrocepbalufl 

9i 

pngetti 

93 

WUIiamaonU 

93 

SoienidiB 

Amblodon 

aatarnua 

98 

lineatua 

99 

Umbrioa 

nnduIatA 

101 

Atheriuids 

Athorinopais 

califomieDsia 

103 

Scombrids 

Scomber 

diego 

105 

Pelamys 

lineolaU 

106 

Tracbaroa 

aymmetricoa 

107 

boop9 

108 

SqaomipeoneA 

Epbippas 

zooatoa 

i:o 

Blonnide 

Blenoiua 

gentilia 

113 

KeocliDUs 

Blanchardi 

Hi 

GauDellos 

ornataa 

Utf 

Apodicbtbjs 

flavidaa 

117 

Tireacena 

118 

Xiphidion 

mucoaaa 

119 

Cebidichthya 

violaceua 

l.il 

Lnrnpenna 

angaillaria 

1«3 

Anarrbicbtbya 

felia 

125 

GobidfiD 

Goblaa 

lepidua 

127 

Newberri 

1S8 

Cyclopteridae 

Lepadogaater 

*    meaudricaa 

130 

Cyclogaaler 

pulcbellaa 

132 

Batraohidxe 

Poricbtbya 

^Dotatua 

134 

Order  II—ANACANTHINI. 

Saboi-dcr  I.— AP0DE8. 

Opbididic 

OpbidioD 

Taylori 

138 

Ammodytea 

persouatus 

139 

Subo»-der  II.— Thouacici. 

Gadidffi 

'  Brosmioa 

marginatua 

141 

Merlan^a 

productua 

141 

Morrbua 

proxitua 

142 

HomaloxK)mua 

Trowbridgii 

144 

Pleuronectide 

Plateaaa 

bilineata 

146 

Paralicbtbya 

maculoBus 

147 

Platicbtbya 

rugosua 

148 

umbroaaa 

149 

Pleuronicbtbya 

cceooaua 

151 

guttulatoa 

153 

Paoophrya 

vetnlaa 

153 

Paetticbtbya 

melanoetictns 

154 

Bordidaa 

155 

L 
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Order  IH.— PHARYNGOGNATHI. 
Snborder  I.— MAUicxjPTEUYon. 
SooiDbeT«aooid»      Belone  exilis 

Suborder  11.— AcjiMiioPTERTon. 


Order  IV.— PHY80STOMI  or  MAL  ACOPTBRi, 
Snborder  IT.— Abdominalbs. 
CTpriuids  Tribe  i\f  Cyprini. 

HylooheilaA  oanrinns 


HylopharodoQ 


lateralis 
^fratercalas 
ooDOcephalas 
robastos 


Tribe  qf  Catoetomi. 

Aoomna  generostia 

Catostomns  occideotalU 

labiatuB 
maorocbeiloa 


158 


PooMMntridM 

Glypbiflodon 

mbicandus 

161 

LabidjB 

Labrus 

polcber 

169 

JiUis 

modestas 

16^ 

Bnbiotocoid« 

Embiotooa 

Jack  son  i 

ICO 

Cassidii 

111 

Webbl ' 

173 

lineaU 

174 

omata 

176 

penpioabilis 

178 

argyroAoma 

180 

Damalicbtbys 

vacca 

183 

farcatas 

184 

Abeona 

Trowbrldgil 

186 

RhaoocbUns 

tozotes 

188 

Traskii 

190 

HolcoDotas 

rhodotems 

193 

XDDiCtbjB 

me^^alopn 

197 

Heermanni 

199 

Amphistichas 

arsenteus 

901 

aimilia 

303 

913 
314 
313 
316 
316 


331 
334 
334 
Sv5 


Tribe  of  Ohondrostomi. 

Ortbodon  roicrolepidotna       337 


Alganaea 

bicolor 

338 

obesa 

939 

fomaosa 

339 

Lavinia 

exilicaada 

341 

barengns 

349 

Tribe  qfPogoniehthi, 

dulcia 

343 

nnbilns 

344 

Fogoniohtbys 

iDajqallobua 

345 

aymmetricni 

946 

argyreiosas 

946 

•ommimis    . 

947 
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Orderly.— PBT806TOMI  or  HALACOPTERI-ContiDoed. 


CyprinldB 

THb^t^fAUmmi, 

Cyprioella 

Onnnisonl 

2«7 

Ingnbria 

an 

Indibnoda 

271 

BicbardsoDina 

balteatus 

278 

lateralis 

279 

Laxilofl 

oocidentalis 

280 

Oila 

robasta 

285 

elegans 

286 

gracilis 

287 

Tiffoma 

oonformis 

289 

biooior 

289 

obesa 

290 

hmnboldti 

291 

egregia 

291 

UneaU 

292 

gracilU 

293 

orassa 

293 

ChloDda 

Cooperi 

294 

Cffirulea 

295 

Siboma 

orassicanda 

296 

atraria 

297 

Ptychocbeilas 

orogonensis 

298 

grondia 

299 

mpax 

300 

vorax 

301 

CypriM4ont4d» 

Fundnhis 

303 

8iamonid« 

Salmo 

Scoaleri 

305 

qnionat 

306 

spectabilis 

ar 

Fario 

aurora 

308 

tsnppitcb 

310 

^ 

argyreus 

312 

Oairdneri 

313 

Clarkil 

314 

stelUtas 

316 

Salar 

virginalis 

320 

iridea 

321 

Osmenis 

pretiosus 

324 

Thaleichtbys 

Stevensi 

325 

Coregonns 

Wimamsoui 

326 

Soopelids 

Lauras  (Laurida) 

laciocopa 

328 

Clopeida 

Clnpea 

mirnbilis 

329 

Meletta 

ccsrulea 

330 

Eiifn^nlis 

mordax 

334 

nanas 

335 

delicatissinms 

335 

oompressos 

335 

Order  V.-PLECTOGNATHI. 

BaUstidas 

Ballstes 

338 

Gymnodontidfe 

Tetraodon 

politas 

340 

Order  VL-LOPHOBRAKCHII. 

HippooampidsB 

ingens 

342 

Syngnathide 

Syngnatbiis 

nalifomionsis 

344 

brevirostris 

345 

leptorhynobns 

345 

AbboU 

346 

amndinacoas 

346 
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Order  VTI.-GANOIDBI. 

Stnrkmide              Aoipenaer                brachyrfaynchas  3fS5 

transmonUsoa  355 

acntirostris  355 

xnedirostris  356 

OnJer  Vni.— HOLOCEPHALI. 

ChimeridA  Chimera  ColUei  9d0 

Order  IX.— PLAGIOSTOMI. 

Suborder  T.— Sqdau. 


ScylliodooUdA 

Triakle 

Mmlfasolatiis 

303 

Mostelids 

Hoatelas 

feUs 

364 

Cestraclon 

frandsoi 

965 

Notidanidie 

Heptaochas 

macnlatns 

367 

Spinaeidie 

Aoantbiaa 

Socklil 

368 

Saborder  11. 

-Rajjb. 

RbiDobatios 

370 

Torpedioide 

Xardoe 

califomioa 

371 

Raiidn 

BAja 

oooperi 

372 

Uraptera 

biDocuIata 

373 

MyUobatids 

Bhinoptera 

▼espertilio 

375 

Order  X.-DERMOPTBRL 

Saborder  Mabsipobbakchii  #.  Ctclootomi. 

P«tromyaonUd» 

Petromyaon 

tridentataa 

377 

ciliatai 

378 

liridns 

379 

plnmbeos 

380 

aetori 

380 

Ammocodtee 

cibarini 

383 

ExploratioDS  and  Surveys  for  a  Railroad  roate  from  the  Miseissippi  River 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  |  War  Department.  |  =  |  Roate  near  the  Sdih  and 
39th  parallels,  explored  by  Captain  J.  W.  Gannison,  and  near  the  41st  | 
parallel,  explored  by  Lieutenant  E.  G.  B  ckwith.  |  —  |  Zoological  Re- 
p<»r.>  I  —  I  Washington,  D.  C.  |  1857.  |  =  |  » The  report  to  which  the  pres- 
ent article  belongs  will  be  fdund  in  Vol.  II  of  the  series. 
No.  4.    Report  on  Fishes   collected  on    the  Survey. — By   Charles 
Qlrard,M.D.~(pp.  21-27,  with  pi.  xxiii,  xlix,  liv,  Ivi,  Ixxiii,  Ixxv.) 
Explorations  and  surveys  for  a  railroad  ronfto  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  tht»  Pacific  Ocean.  |  War  Department,  i  =  |  Route  near  the  thirty- 
fifth  parallel,  explored  by  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Whipple,  Topographical  | 
Engineers,  in  1653  and  1854.  |  —  |  Zoological  Report.  |  —  \  Washington, 
D.  C.  I  1859.  I  = 
No.  5.  Report  upon  Fishes  collected  on  the  Survey. — By  C.  Oirard, 
M.D.— pp.  (47-59,  with  pi,   iii-vi,   ix,   x,  xxi,   xxiv,    xxv,  xxxv, 
xl&,lii,  Ivii,  Iviii.) 

Explorations  and  Surveys  for  a  Railroad  Route  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  |  War  Department.  |  =  |  Routes  in  California,  to 
connect  with  the  routes  near  the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-second  |  parallels, 
explored  by  Lieut.  R.  8.  Williamson,  Corps  of  Top.  Kng.,  in  1853.  |  —  | 
Zoological  Report.  ]  —  |  Washington,  D.  C.  |  1659.  = 
No.  4.  Report  on  Fishes  collected  ou  the  Survey. — By  Charles  Oirard, 
M.D.— (pp.  83-91,  with  pi.  ii,  xii,  xxii,  xxvii,  xxviii,  xxxi,  xxxvi, 
xxxviii,  xxxiz,  xlvii.) 
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1859— On  Bome  DDuanal  modes  of  gestatioD  Id  Batrachians  and  Fishes.  Bj  Jefiles 
Wyman.  <  Am.  Joarn.  Sci.  aod  Arte,  (2),  v.  27,  pp.  5-13,  Jan.,  1851) ;  re- 
printed <Can.  Nat.,  V.  6,  pp.  42-49,  1860;  Zoologist,  v.  iw,  pp.  7173-7179, 

18<j0. 

lohthyological  Notices.    By  Charles  Oirard,  M.  D.    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  ScL 
Phila.,  1859. 

§  5-27,  Feb.  22, 1859,  v.  10,  pp.  56-58, 1859. 

i  28-40,  March  29, 1859.  t.  10,  pp.  100-104, 1859. 

§  4l-:9,  Apni  -^6. 1259,  v.  10,  pp.  113-122. 1859. 

1 60-T7,  May  31,  1859,  v.  10,  pp.  157-101, 1859. 

IK  sp.  Xeodinut  satirieus  (§  5,  p  50),  Myrichthys  tigrinui  (§  6,  p.  3.] 

t  On  new  tisbes  of  the  Califbrnian  coast.  By  Wm  O.  Ayrea,  M.  D.  Oct. 
17,  1859.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  8ci.,  v.  2,  pp.  25-;]e,  1859. 

[N.  8p.  Seb€ute»nigroexnetua,  Sebastes  hdvmnaeulatut,  Sebatttes  eUmgatUM,  Anopl  poma  (n.  £.) 
merlangtu,  StereolepU  (d.  g  )  gigas,  HquaUna  caltfomica,  Hippoglosnu  eali/oruicus,  Murcena 
mordax,  OrtkagoriifCiu  anoiur,  JuUs  semieincttu] 

Catalogue  of  tho  Fishes  in  the  British  Museum.  By  Albert  Giinther,  .... 
Volume  first.  London:  printed  by  order  of  the  trustees.  18;>9.  [AuguHt^] 
At  first  only  entitled:— Catalogue  of  the  Acanthopterygiun  Fii^hes  in  ibc 
collection  of  the  British  Museum.  By  Dr.  Albert  Giintlier.  Volume  first. 
GasterosteidfiB,  Berycidse,  PercidaB,  AphredoderidaB,  Pristipomatidas,  MuIliclsD, 
Sparidaa.  London:  printed  by  order  of  t fie  Trustees.  18.'9.  [General  title 
-f-  xxxix,  524  pp.— 10«.] 

1 860— Salmon  Fishery  on  the  Sat  raruento  Rjver.     By  C.  A.  Kirkpatrick.    <  llatch- 
ings*s  California  Magnzine,  v.  4,  pp.  529-534,  June,  18C0. 

t  Notes  on  Fishes  previously  described  in  the  Proceedings,  with  figures  of  Keven. 
By  'V7m.  O.  Ayrea,  M.  1>.  July  2,  1860.  <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  2,  i>p. 
52-59,  18tK). 

[X.  g.  HaWu  for  Brosmiut  marginatm.] 

Beitriige  zur  Kenntniss  der  Gobioiden.  Von  Franz  Steindachner.  (Mit  1 
Tafel.)  <Sitzungsb.  mathem.-naturw.  Classe  [K.  Akad.  Wisj^eusch.]  vom 
12.  Juli  18t)0,  xlii.  Band,  No.  23,  Sitzung  vom  18.  October  1860,  pp.  283-292. 

*  Description  of  new  fishes.  By  Wm.  O.  Ayres,  M.  D.  Aug.  6,  1860.  <Proc. 
Cal.  Acad.  Si.,  v.  2,  pp.  60-64, 1850. 

[in.  tp.  Triehodon  Ikieattu,  Otmerus  thateichthy*,  with  fixtures.] 

Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  in  the  British  Museum.  By  Albert  Oiinther,  .... 
Volume  second.  London  :  printed  by  order  of  the  trustees.  18G0.  [Sept.] 
At  first  only  entitled : — Catalogue  of  the  Acanthopterygian  Fishes  in  the 
.collection  of  tho  British  Museum.  By  Dr.  Albert  Oiinther,  ....  Volume 
second.  Squamipinnes.  Cirrhitidie,  Triglidse,  TrachinidaB,  Scijetiidfe,  Polyue- 
midie,  Sphyrtenidss,  Trichiutida;,  ScombridiB,  Carangidte,  Xipbiidte.  Lou- 
don :  printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees.  1860.  [General  title  -|-  xxi,  048  pp. 
—8/1.  6d.] 

[Nov.  loc.  Naucratet  duetor  (374).  Echeneit  remosa  (378).  Eeheneis  naucrates  (384).    N.  sp. 
CoUu*  criniger  (522),  Agpidophoroides  inennis  (524).] 

Reports  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  to  ascertain  the  most  practicable  ftnd 
economical  route  for  a  Railroad  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  - 
Ocean,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  1853-6,  &c. 
Vol.  X.  Washington,  1859.  Fishes;  by  Chailes  Girard,  MID.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  1858.  [Review,  by  Theodore  Oill.]  <Am.  Journ.  Sci.  and 
Arts,  2d  series,  vol.  30,  pp.  277-281,  Sept.  1860. 
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IMd— 36th Congress,  Ist  SossioD.j Senate.^ Ex. Doo.  |  =  |  Reports  |  of  |  Explorations 
and  Sonreys  |  to  |  ascertain  the  most  practicable  and  ecoDoniical  route  for  a 
railroad  |  from  |  the  |  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.    Made  under 
the  direcTion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  1853-5,  according  to  act  of  Congress 
of  IhTch  3, 1853,  May  31,  lt}54,  and  August  5, 1854.  |  —Volume  XII.  |  Book 
IL  I  Washington:  |  Thomas  H.  Ford,  Printer.    1860. 
Explorations  and  Surreys  for  a  Railroad  route  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Pacifio  Ocean.  |  War  Department.  |  =  |  Route  near  the  forty- 
seventh  and  forty-n  nth  parallels,  explored  by  1. 1.  Stevens,  |  Go  vomer 
of  Washington  Territory,  in  185:J-'55.    [pp.  9-353,  70  jd.]    Zoological 
report.— Washington,  D.  C,  1860.    [viii,  (1),  399  pp.,  47  pi.] 
No.  5.— Report  upon  the  fishes  collected  on  the  survey. — By  Dr.  O. 
Suckley,  U.  S.  A.    (pp.  307-368,  with  pi.  i,  xi,  xv,  xvi,  xix,  xx,  xxxii, 
xxxiii,  xlii,  xliii,  xliv,  1,  li,  iv,  Ix,  Ixiii,  ixvii,  Ixix,  Ixxii,  Ixxv,  viz : 
Chapter  I.  Report  upon  the  Salmonids.    pp.  307-349.) 
Chapter  II.    Report  upon  the  Fishes  exclusive  of  tho  Salroonidie. 
pp.  350-368. 
{ST.  tp.  Salmo  MtumU  (345).] 

[This  Tolame  also  appeared  wi  h  the  following  title>page  and  modifications :— ] 
The  Natural  History  of  Washington  Territory,  with  much  relating  to  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oregon  and  California,  between  the  thirty-sixth  and 
forty-ninth  parallels  of  Latitude,  being  those  parts  of  the  final  Reports  oo 
the  Survey  of  tho  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Route,  containing  the  Climate 
and  Physical  Qeography,  with  full  Catalogues  and  Descriptions  of  the  Plants 
and  Animals  collected  from  1853  to  1857.  By  J.  O.  Cooper,  M.  D.,  and  Ds. 
O.  Snckley,  U.  8.  A.,  Naturalists  to  the  Expedition.  This  edition  contains  a 
new  preface,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  explorations,  a  classified  table  of  con- 
tents, and  the  latest  additions  by  tho  authors.  With  fifty-five  new  plates 
of  scenery,  botany,  and  zoology,  and  an  isothermal  chart  of  the  route. — New 
York:  Bailli^re Brothers, 440 Broadway,  [etc.]  1659.  [4^  xvii,26-|-72  + 
viii,  399  pp.  (  -|-l-4  pp.  betw.  368  and  369),  61  pL,  1  map.] 

t  Descriptions  of  the  Califoruian  Athorinidss,  with  figures  of  the  species.    By 
Wm.  O.  Ayres,  M.  D.    Oct.  1, 1880.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  2,  pp.  TS- 
77,1860. 
[X.  ap.  Atherinoptii  ajlnis,  AtherinoptU  tenuity  with  figoret.] 

^Descriptions  of  two  new  Scia^noids,  with  figures.    By  Wm.  O.  Ayres,  M.  B. 
Nov.  5, 1860.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  2,  pp.  77-81, 1860. 
[N.  g.  and  sp.  Johnitu  nobUit,  Seriphtit  (n.  g.)  polUu*.] 

t  Description  of  new  Califomian  fishes,  with  figures.    By  Wm.  O.  Ayres,  M. 
D.    Dec.  3,  1860.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  2,  pp.  82-86,  April,  1862. 
[V.  g.  and  ap.  OavMiina  (n.  g.)  nigrieam,  Poronotut  timittimtu.] 

1S41— Observations  on  the  genus  Cottus,  and  description   of   two  new  species 
(abridged  from  the  forthcoming  report  of  Capt.  J.  H.  Simpson),  by  Theo- 
dore GiU.    March  20, 1861.    <  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  8,  pp.  40-4t. 
April,  1861. 
[N.  g.  sad  o.  sp.  Potamoeotku  (n.  g.  40),  Potamoecttut punetuUUut.] 

Deseription  of  a  now  species  of  the  genus  Tigoma  of  Girard  (abridged  from 
tho  forthcoming  report  of  Capt.  J.  H.  Simpson),  by  Theodore  GilL    Mar(4i 
.  20, 1881.    <  Proc,  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  v.  8,  p.  42,  April,  1861. 
fK.  sp.  TYjoma  tquamata.] 

BnlL  N.  M.  No.  11 3 
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1801— Notes  on  the  described  species  of  Holconoti,  found  on  the  western  coast  of 
North  America.  By  Alexander  Agaasiz.  March  20, 1861.  <^Proc.  Bos- 
ton Soc.  Nat.  His  t.,  v.  8,  pp.  122-134, 18C1 .  ^ 

[The  number  of  speciea  is  rcdoced  to  15,  which  are  grouped  under  0  genera.  N.  g. 
Tceniotoea  >  Embiotoea  laUraUt,'  n.  sp.  Hyperprotopon  anoZit,— neither  described.] 

t  Communication  on  several  new  generic  types  of  fishes,  i.  e.,  Podothecos, 
Hoplopagms,  and  Stophanolepis.     By  Theodore  GMIL     April  16,  1861. 
<  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  13J,  pp.  77-78, 1861. 
[N.  g.  and  sp.  Podothecut  (n.  g.).] 

Revision  of  the  genera  of  North  American  Sciseninn.  By  Theodore  QilL 
April  30, 1861.    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  13],  pp.  79-89. 1 861. 

[N.  g.  Bhinoseion  (85)  for  Amblodon  tatumut  Grd.,  Qenyonemui  (87)  for  Litio§tomu$  Kne- 
otiwAyres.] 

On  the  Liostominie.     By  Theodore  QiU.    April  30, 1861.    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  13 J,  pp.  89-93, 1861. 
[Remarks  on  Leiostomut  lineahu  (93).] 

Salmonide  of  Frazer  River,  British  Colnmhia.  By  C.  Brew.  <^  Ediohorgh 
New  Philos.  Joum.,  v.  13,  p.  104, 1861. 

On  the  Haploidonotinffi.  By  Theodore  OUL  May  28, 1861.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  13],  pp.  100-105,  1861.  * 

(Remarks  on  Amblodon  ntutwu  (105).] 

Notices  of  Certain  New  Species  of  North  American  Salmonidse,  chiefly  in  the 
Collection  of  the  N.  W.  Boundary  Commission,  in  charge  of  Archibald 
Campbell,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  United  States,  by  Dr.  C.  B.  R.  Kennerly, 
Naturalist  to  the  Commission.  By  Gkorge  Buckley,  M.  D.,  late  Assistant 
Snrgeon,  U.  S.  Army.  Read  before  the  New  York  Lycenm  of  Natural  History, 
June,  1861.    <  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  New  York,  v.  7,  pp.  306-313,  1862. 

[N.  g.  and  sp.  8cUmo  Kennertyi  (307),  Salmo  brevicauda  (308),  Salmo  Warren*  (308).  Salmo 
Bairdii  (MO),  Salmo  Parkei  (309),  Oneorhynehu*  (n.  g.,  3t3),  Salmo  Campbelli  (313).] 

Notes  on  some  genera  of  fishes  of  the  western  coa.st  of  North  America.  By 
Theodore  GUL  July  30, 1861.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  .Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  13],  pp. 
164-168, 1861. 

[N.  g.  Atractoperea  (164).  ArOtopUtet  (165),  Parephippu$  (t65),  ffyptypopt  (165),  Sebattodes 
(165),  AeantkoUbixu  {IG6),  Pleurofframmut  (166),  Orammatopleunit  (166),  Meg€Ui>cothu{ifS6). 
OUnocottus  (166),  BlennicoUw  (106),  Anopltiifowu*  (167),  Broamophpeit  (168),  Hyptagon%u. 
(167),  *Paraffonut  (167).] 

On  new  types  of  Anlostomatoids,  found  in  Washington  Territory.    By  Theo- 
dore Oill    July  30, 1861.    <  Proc  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [  v.  13],  pp.  168-170, 
1861. 
[N.  g.  and  sp.  Avlorhynehut  (n.  g.,  109)  Jlatidtu  (169)^] 

On  the  genus  Podothecus.  By  Theodore  Oill.  Sept.  24, 1861.  <Proo.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  13],  pp.  258-261,  Sept.  1861. 

Description  of  a  new  generic  type  of  Blennoids.    By  Theodore  GMIL    Sept. 
24, 1861.    <  Proc  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  13],  pp.  261-263,  Sept  1861. 
(K.  g.  and  sp.  J.iM)!i»{ar«A«i#  (n.  g.,  S61)  jmrpicritfeetM  (5209).} 
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1961— Catalogue  of  the   Fishes  in    the  British   Museum.     By  Albert  QiintUei 
Volume  third.    London  :  priuted  by  order  of  the  trustees.    1861.    [Oct.] 

At  first  only  entitled:— Catalogue  of  the  Acanthopterygian  Fishes  in  the 
Collection  of  the  British  Museum.  By  Dr.  Albert  Qiinther.  Volume 
third.  Oobiidffi)  Discoboli,  Oxudercidie,  Batracbidae,  Pediculati,  Blenniida;, 
AcanthoclinidsBy  Comepborids,  TracbypteridsQ,  LophotidiB,Tenthidida3,  Acro- 
narid»,  Hoplognathidse,  Malaountbidie,  Nandidse,  Polycentridse,  Labyrin- 
thici,  Lnoiocepbalidffi,  AtberinidfiD,  Mugilidie,  Opbiocepbalidffi,  Trichonotid^e, 
CepolicUe,  Gobiesocidse,  Psych rolntidad,  Ceutriscidie,  Fistulariidai,  Masta- 
oembelidfld,  Notacanthi.  London :  printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees.  18G1. 
[Published  in  Oct.    8^.    General  title  -f  xxv,  586  -|-  x*  pp.— 10».  6d.] 

[N.  f.  ftnd  n.«p.  Ojfelopierui  otirii  (158),  Liparit  cydopui  (1C3),  Oentronotut  eritta-gaUi 
<S»)  =  iL]M92«re*«t  eriitoifaai  (564),  PspduroluUg  (iL  g.)  paradoanu  (516).] 

*  Description  of  a  new  iohthyio  form  from  the  coast  of  Lower  California.  By 
Wm.  O.  Ayrea,  M.  D.  Deo.  1,  1861.  <  Proc  Cal.  Acad.  Soi.,  yoI.  2,  pp. 
156-156,  1862. 

[y.  wp.  OjfnMdoH  porvipifMMf .] 

Analytical  synopsis  of  the  order  Squall  and  revision  of  the  nomenclature  of 
the  genera.  By  Theodore  Gill.  Dec.  16, 1861.  <Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist., 
N.  Y.,  V.  7,  pp.  368"-370»+  371-408, 1862. 

Sqnalomm  genemm  novomm  descriptiones  diagnostic®.  Theodore  Gill,  anc- 
tore.    Dec  16,  1861.    <  Ann.  Lye  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  v.  8,  pp.  409-413, 1862. 

1849— Description  of  a  new  species  of  Hemilepidotus,  and  remarks  on  the  group 
(TemnistisB)  of  which  it  is  a  member.    By  Theodore  Gill.    Jan.  28,^1862* 

<  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14],  pp.  13-14,  1862. 
[K.  spu  HemOtpidoiut  OtbbHi  (13). ] 

On  the  subfamily   of  Argentinins.      By  Theodore  Gill.      Jan.  28,  1862. 

<  Proc  Acad.  Nat.  Sol.  Phila.,  [v.  14],  pp.  14-15,  1862. 
[N.  g.  MeMopus  (M)  or  Hypomenu  (15).] 

Note  on  the  Sciffinoids  of  California.    By  Theodore  Gill.    Jan.  28,  1862. 

<  Proc  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14],  pp.  16-18, 1862. 
[5  speeles  eaamerated.] 

I  Notice  of  fresh  water  Fishes  taken  in  the  B^y  of  San  Francisco.    By  "Wm. 
O.  Ayres,  M.  D.     Feb.  3,  1862.    <  Proc  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  2,  p.  16:5, 
Sept.  1862. 
[8  vp.  tpedfled.] 

On  the  limits  and  arrangement  of  the  family  of  Scombroids.  By  Theodore 
QilL  March  25, 1862.  <Proc  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14],  pp.  124-127, 
1862. 

Description  of  new  species  of  Alepidosanroii^ro.    By  Theodore  OUL    March 
25, 1862.    <  Proc  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14],  pp.  127-132, 1862. 
P7.  tp.  AUpUomiunu  (OauU)p%u)  bormUt  (128),  Alepidotaurtu  {(kmUiput)  terra  (1S9).] 

Catalogue  of  the^hesof  Lower  California  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
*  collected  by  Mr.  J.  Xantns.    By  Theodore  GilL    Part  L    March  25, 1862. 

<Proc  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14],  pp.  140-151, 1862. 

On  a  new  genus  of  fishes  allied  to  Anlorhynchus,  and  on  the  affinities  of  the 
&mily  Anlorhynohoids  to  which  it  belongs.  By  Theodore  GUI  April  29, 
1882.    <  Proc  Aoad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14],  pp.  233-261, 1862. 
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186!t— Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  Lower  California,  in  the  Smithsonian  Institotioo, 
collected  by  Mr.  J.  Xantns.  By  Theodore  OilL  Part  II.  April  29,  186-2. 
<Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14],  pp.  24-^-246,  1862. 

Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  Lower  California,  in  the  Smithsonian  Institation, 
collected  by  Mr.  J.  Xantus.  By  Theodore  OUL  Part  III.  May  27,  1862. 
<Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14],  pp.  249-262,  1862. 

Notice  of  a  collection  of  the  Fishes  of  California  presented  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  by  Mr.  Samael  Habbard.  By  Theodore  Oill.  Jane  24,  1862. 
<Proc.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14],  pp.  274-282, 1862. 

[N.  g.  andsp.  HypocrUichthyt  (n.  g.,  375)  anaUt  (375).  *Brnckyiitiut  (n.  g.,  375)  frentUma  (975). 
JTyrpwyroiflpon  Aganitii  (376),  Oxylt^ui  (n.  g.,  377)  pieCta  (378),  Apodiehthvt  tanguineus  (279). 
•Apodiehthyt  inomtttut  (3^),  Parophryt  Hubbardii  (381),  Alauta*eaU/omiea  (381),  Jsopla^ 
iodon  sp.  (38S).] 

Synopsis  of  the  species  of  Lophobranchiate  Fishes  of  Western  North  America. 
By  Theodore  aill.  June  24,  1862.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14], 
pp.  282-284, 1862. 

[N.  g.  Mid  sp.  Dermatotteihut  (n.  g.,  883)  punetipinni$  (383),  Syngnathtit  dhnidiatus  (983 
«4).l 

Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  in  the  British  Museum.  By  Albert  Q-iinther,  .... 
Volume  fourth.     London :  printed  by  order  of  the  trustees.    1862. 

Also  entitled :— Catalogue  of  the  Acanthopterygii  pharyngognatbi  and 
Anacanthini  in  the  collection  of  tho  British  Museum.  .  .  .  London  :  printed 
by  order  of  the  Trustees.    1862.    [8°.    General  title  +  xxi,  534  pp.— 8».  6d.] 

[X.  sp.  DUnma  brwipinne  (348).  PlmnmeeUt  Frankli$Ui  (443),  PleuroneetM  digrafrnmus 
(445),  Parophryt  Ayretii  (456).] 

Notes  on  the  family  of  Scombroids.  By  Theodore  (MU.  July  29, 1862.  <  Proc 
Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14],  pp.  328-329,  1862. 

Note  on  some  genera  of  Fishes  of  Western  North  America.  By  Theodore  Oill. 
July  29,  1862.    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14],  pp.  329-332,  1862. 

[N.  g.  and  sp.  Eutydogobiut  (o.  g.,  330).  CavlarchuM  (n.  g.,  330),  Eumicrotremui  (n.  g ,  .130) 
Hyptifario  (n.  g.,  330),  Lepidoptetta  (n.  g.,  330),  Hyptoputta  (n.  g.,  330),  OrthopMUa  (n.  g., 
330),  Uroptetta  (D.  g.,  330),  Hydrolagus  (n.g.,  331),  OyropUurodut  (n.g.,331),  Holorhinua 
(D.  g.,  331),  EtUotphenus  (n.  g.,  331).  43  genera  are  stated  to  have  been  added  to  the  Call- 
fomian  faana,  either  as  entirely  now  or  in  sabstitation  for  others  erroneoasly  identified, 
■lace  the  publication  of  Girard's  work.] 

On  the  classification  of  the  families  and  genera  of  the  Squali  of  California. 
By  Theodore  Oia  Oct.  28,  1862.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  14], 
pp.  48:W01, 1862.  • 

IN.  g.  and  sp.  Rhinotinaeis  (n.  g.,  486)  HenlH  (486).) 

I  Statement  in  regard  to  Sebastes  rosaceus  and  S.  ruber.  By  Wm.  O.  Ayres, 
M.  D.    Nov.  3, 1862.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  2,  p.  207,  January,  1863. 

*  Description  of  Fishes  believed  to  be  new.  By  "Wm.  O.  Ayrea.  M.  D. 
Nov.  3,  1862.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  2,  pp.  209,.211,  January,  1863. 

[N.  sp.  Sebattodeiftavidut,  SAaatode*  ovoli*.] 

*  Remarks  in  relation  to  the  fishes  of  California  which  are  included  in  Cnvier's 

genus  Sebastes.     By  Wm.  O.  Ayrea^  M.  D.    Nov.  3, 1862.    <  Proc.  Cal. 
Aoad.  Sci.,  v.  3,  pp.  211-218,  January,  1863. 
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IMi— NotioM  of  certaiD  new  species  of  North  American  Salmonidro,  chiefly  in  the 
collection  of  the  N.  W.  Boundary  Commission.  By  Oeorge  Suokley,  M:D. 
See  1861,  June. 

IMS— The  Qesonrces  of  California,  comprising  Agriculture,  Mining,  Geography,  Cli- 
mate, Commerce,  etc.,  etc.  and  the  past  and  future  development  of  the  State. 
By  John  8.  HitteL — San  Francisco :  A.  Roman  &  Company.    New  York : 
W.  J.  Middleton.    1863.     [12^,  xvi,  464  pp.] 
(Zoology,  chap,  t!  (pp.  140-146) ;  fishing  (pp.  313-317).] 

List  of  the  Fishes  sent  by  the  Museum  [of  Comparative  Zoology]  to  different 
Inatitations,  in  exchange  for  other  specimens,  with  Annotations.  By  F.  W. 
Putnaxn.     <  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  No.  1,  =  v.  1,  pp.  2-16,  March  1, 1863. 

*  Bemarks  in  relation  to  the  genus  Notorhynchus.  By  "Wm.  O.  Ayres,  M.  D. 
March  2, 1863.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  3,  p.  16,  AprU,  1863. 

Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  Lower  California,  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
collected  by  Mr.  J.  Xantns.    By  Theodore  Gill.    Part  IV.    March  31, 1863. 

<  Proc  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  15],  pp.  80-88, 1863. 

Descriptions  of  some  new  species  of  Pediculati,  and  on  the  classification  of 
the  group.  By  Theodore  GUL  March  31, 1863.  <Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci. 
Phila.,  [v.  15],  pp.  88-«J,  1863. 

On  an  unnamed  generic  type  allied  to  Sebastes  [Sebast^plus,  Gill].    By 
Theodore  Gill.    August  25, 1863.    <Proc.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  15], 
pp. 207-209. 1863. 
[Contttna  refereoos  to  Ayrea**  vievs  on  the  CaUfbrniaii  StboHoidt,] 

'Remarks  on  ichthyic  types  new  to  the  California  Coast.    By  Wm.  O.  Ayres, 
M.  D.    Sept.  7,  186:5.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  3,  p.  66,  Nov.  1863. 
pT.  sp.  (imdescribed)  Seomberetox  n.  sp.,  Alopia§  d.  sp.] 

Synopsis  of  the  Pomacentroids  of  the  Western  Coast  of  North  and  Central 
America.  By  Theodore  OilL  Sept.  29,  1863.  <Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci. 
Phila.,  [v.  15],  pp.  213-2-^1, 1863. 

Notes  on  the  Labroids  of  the  Western  Coast  of  North  America.  By  Theodore 
OllL  Sept.  29, 1863.  <Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  15],  pp.  221-224. 
1863. 

Synopsis  of  the  North  American  Gadoid  Fishes.  By  Theodore  GHIL  Sept.  29, 
1863.    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  15],  pp.  229-242, 1863. 

Descriptions  of  the  genera  of  Gadoid  and  Brotuloid  Fishes  of  Western  North 
America.  By  Theodore  Gill.  Sept.  29, 1863.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. 
[v.  15],  pp.  242-254,  1863. 

Synopsis  of  the  family  of  the  Lycodoide.    By  Theodore  Gill.    Sept.  29, 1863. 

<  Pn)c  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  PhUa.,  [t.  15],  pp.  254-262, 1863. 

Descriptions  of  the  Gobioid  genera  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Temperate  North 
America.  By  Theodore  GiU.  Sept.  29,  1863.  <Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci. 
PhUa.,  [v.  15],  pp.  262-267, 1863. 

[K.  g.  and  sp.  Oor^phopterut  (n.  g.,  fifl9)  glaucofrimmm  (963).] 

On  New  Genera  and  Species  of  California  Fishes.— No.  L    By  J.  G.  Cooper, 

M.  D.  Nov.  3, 1863.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  v.  3,  pp.  70-77,  Nov.  1863. 

IS,  g.  snd  n.  ip.  Dekaya  (n.  g.)  ajutmala,  Ayrttia  (n.  g.) puneHpinnU,  Orcynxu paeijtcxu.] 
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1§68 — ^Notes  OD  the  Sebastoid  Fishes  occarring  in  the  Coast  of  California.  By  Wm. 
O.  Ayrea,  M.  D.,  C.  M.  D.  S.  Nov.  10,  l^m.  <  Proo.  Zool.  800.  Loodoa  — . 
pp.  390-402,  1863. 

Oq  New  Qenera  and  Species  of  Califoraia  Fishes. — ^No.  II.   By  Jj>  Q-.  Cooper,  M. 
D.    Nov.  16, 1863.    <  Proo.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Soi.,  v.  3,  pp.  93-07,  Dec.  1863. 
[V.  •p.  Exoemtui  oal^micut,  UrolophuM  Hatkri.] 

Desoriptiou  of  the  genus  Stereolepis  Ayres.  By  Theodore  QilL  Nov.  24, 
1863.    <  Proo.  Acad.  Nat.  Soi.  Phila.,  [v.  15],  pp.  329-330,  1863. 

Description  of  the  gonus  Osyjolis  Oill.  By  Theodore  GHIL  Nov.  24,  1863. 
<  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  16],  pp.  330-331,  1863. 

1  §64 -Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  in  the  British  Mnsenm.  By  Albert  Olinther,  .  .  . 
Volume  fifth.    London :  printed  by  order  of  the  trustees.    1864. 

Also  entitled :— Catalogue  of  the  Physostonii,  containing  the  families 
Silurida,  CharaclnidiB,  Uaploohitonidie,  StemoptyohidiD,  Scopelids,  Sto- 
miatidiB,  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum.  .  .  .  London  :  published 
by  order  of  the  Trustees.     1864.    [8^.    (Including  general  title)  xxii,  455  pp.  ] 

Beschreibnng  des  Heterodontus  Phillipii  Bl.  (Cestracion  Phillipii  Cuv.)  mit 
Riicksicht  auf  seine  fossilen  Verwandten.  Von  Johazmes  Striiver  (Got- 
tingen).  Dresden,  1864.  [4<^.  32  pp,  2  pi.]  <Verhandl.  K.  Leopold-Carol. 
Akad.  der  Natnrf.,  v.  31. 

On  new  Genera  and  Species  of  Califomian  Fishes. — No.  III.    By  J.  G.  Cooper, 
M.  D.    Jan.  4, 18C4.     <Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  v.  3,  pp.  108-114,  1864. 
[N.  g.  «nd  vp.  liyacodM  (or  (7<MKm#ia,  n.  g.)  tltfftmM,  emdUk^  (n.g.)  mbrahiUi,  PUropla- 
t§a  marmortUa.] 

Description  of  a  new  Lnbroid  genus  allied  t^  Trochocopns,  Gthr.  By  Theo- 
dore OiU.  Mar.  29,  1864.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  16],  pp.  57-59, 
1864. 

[N.g.  Pimdomstopon  (58),  StboHomut  (M>),  SOtutommiius  (SO).] 

Note  on  the  nomenclature  of  Genera  and  Species  of  the  family  Echeneidoids. 
By  Theodore  Gill.  Mar.  29, 1864.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [t.  16], 
pp.  59-61, 1864. 

Critical  remarks  on  the  genera  Sebastes  and  Sebastodes  of  Ayres.    By  Theo- 
dore am.    May  31, 1864.    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [t.  16],  pp.  145-147 
1864. 
[N.  sp.  StboHomimut  pifmiffer  (147),  Seboitotomu*  timuUuu  (147).] 

Second  contribution  to  the  Selachology  of  California.    By  Theodore  QUI. 
ftay  31,  1864.    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  16],  pp.  147-161, 1864. 
[N.  sp.  MutUlut  eal^fornieut  (148),  Notorhynchut  boreoK*  (ISO).] 

t  Several  points  in  Ichthyology  and  Conchology,  viz:  PeroopsisHammoudii, 
n.sp.,  Paralepidoids  and  Alepidosanroids,  Gymnotoids,  and  Campeloma  vice 
Melantho.  By  Theodore  Gill.  June  7,  1864.  <Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci. 
PhUa.,  [V.  16],  pp.  151-152,  1864. 

tAyresia  puuctipinnis  named  Chromis  punctipinnis  fide  Gill.  By  J.  a>. 
Cooper,  M.  D.    July  18, 1864.    <  Proc  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  3,  p.  160, 1864. 
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18M~Not6  on  the  Pftralepidoids  And  Miorostomatoids,  and  on  some  pecoliariti'M  of 
Arctic  Ichthyology.  By  Theodore  Oill  Sept.  27,  1864.  <  Proc.  Acad. 
Nat.  ScL  Phila.,  [v.  16],  pp.  187-189,  1864. 

Synopsis  of  the  Cyclopteroids  of  Eastern  North  America.  By  Theodore  GUL 
Sept  27, 1864.    <  Proc  Acad.  Nat.  Soi.  PhUa.,  [y.  16],  pp.  189-194, 1864. 

Synopsis  of  the  Plenronectoids  of  Californian  aud  North- western  America.  By 
Theodore  GHIL  Sept  27, 1864.  <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  16],  pp. 
194-198, 1864. 

Description  of  a  new  generic  type  of  Plenronectoids  in  the  Collection  of  the 
Geological  Surrey  of  California.    By  Theodore  GiU.    Sept.  6, 1864.    <Proc. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  16],  pp.  198-199, 1864. 
(N.  g.  sad  sp.  JMop«n0pt  (o. «.« 19d)  Oooperi  (199).] 

Note  on  the  family  of  Sticb»oids.  By  Theodore  QUI.  Sept  7,  18C4. 
<Proc  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.,  [v.  16],  pp.  208-211, 1864. 

IHM— Note  on  the  family  of  Myliobatoids,  and  on  a  New  species  of  iBtobatis.    By 
Theodore  Gill.    April  3, 1865.    <[  Ann.  Lye  Nat  Hist.  New  York,  y.  8,  pp. 
1:J5-138,  May,  1865. 
[N.  ap.  JfytMatit  califomiemi  (137),  JBU)katU  InUetpt  (137).l 

OntheGennsCaulolatilQS.  By  Theodore  GilL  April  25, 1865.  <ProcAcad. 
Nat  Sci.  Phila.,  [y.  17],  pp.  6i>-65<,  1865. 

On  the  Cranial  Characteristios  of  Gadns  [Microgadus]  proximns,  Grd.    By 
Theodore  QUI.    AprU  25, 1865.    <  Proc.  AcimI.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.,  [y.  17],  p. 
69,1865. 
IS.  g.  Miengmdmi.} 

Note  on  seyeral  Genera  of  Cyprinoids.  By  Theodore  GilL  April  25, 1865. 
<  Proc  Acad.:Nat  Sci.  Phila.,  [y.  17],  pp.  69-70, 1865. 

Some  remarks  on  Labras  pulcher  (Ayros).  By  Albert  GUnther,  M.A.,  M.  D., 
Ph.  D.    May  30, 1865.    <  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  [y.  17 J,  p.  77, 1865. 

On  a  new  Generic  type  of  Sharks.   By  Theodore  Gill.   Sept  26, 1865.   <Proc. 
Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.,  [y.  17  J,  p.  177, 1865. 
[ir.  g.  and  spw  MimitMku  <n.  g.,  177)  puneUUut  (177).] 

Hlstoire  natorelle  des  Poissons  on  Ichthyologie  g^n^rale  par  Ang.  Dam^ril 
Profeesear-administratenr  an  Museum  d'Histoire  Natnrelle  de  Paris.— On- 
yrage  accompagn^  de  plaoches. — ^Tome  premier  [.]  £lasmobrancbes  [i.  e.] 
Plagiostomes  et  Holoc^pbales  on  Cbimdres. — Premiere  partie  [-Secondo 
partie].  .  .  .  Paris.  Librairie  Encydop^diqne  de  Rfiret,  ....  1865, 
[Text,  2  p.  1.,  pp.  1-352;  seconde  partie,  2  p.  1.,  pp.  353-720.]  [8^;  atlas 
larger  8°,  pi.  1-14,  pp.  1-a] 

Yanoonyer  Island  and  British  Colombia.    Their  History,  Besonroes,  and  Pros* 
peets.    Hy  BCatthew  Macfle,  F.  H.  G.  S.,  fiye  years  resident  in  Victoria,  V. 
L    London :  Longman,  Qreen,  Longman,  Roberts,  A  Green,  1865.    [8°,  xx 
pp.  (ioclnding  blank  leaf  and  frontispiece),  1 1.,  574  pp.,  2  maps.] 
Chapter  V.  General  Besonrcea  of  Vanconyer's  Island,    pp.  131-171. 
Fisheries,    pp.  163-171. 
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1966— Catalogae  of  the  Fishes  in  the  British  Maseam.  By  Albert  GMinther,  .... 
Yolame  sixth.    Loodoo :  priated  by  order  of  the  trustees.    1866. 

Also  entitled: — Catalogue  of  the  Physostomi,  .coatainiog  the  families  Sal- 
monidiB,  Percopsidro,  Galaxidie,  Mormyrids,  GymDarohidn,  £socid»y  Urn- 
bride,  Scombresocidse,  Cyprioodontidie,  in  the  collection  of  the  British 
Moseum.  .  .  .  London:  printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees.  1866.  [8^  xv, 
368  pp.] 

[N.  sp.  Saimo  lordU  (14S).] 

The  Naturalist  in  Vanconver  Island  and  British  Colnmbia.  By  John  Keast 
Lord,  F.  Z.  8.,  Naturalist  to  the  British  North  American  Boundary  Com- 
mission. [Vignettes.]  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I  [—II].  London:  Richard 
Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street,  publisher  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty.  1866. 
[2  vols.,  V2P.  Vol.  1,  xiv  (incL  frontisp.),  2,  368  pp.,  8  pL;  voL  ii,  vii  (Incl. 
frontisp.)*  2,  375  pp.,  5  pi.] 

Volume  i. 
Chapter  £L— Victoria— The  Salmon :  its  haunts  and  habits,    pp.  36-61. 
Chapter  IIL—Fish  Harvesting,    pp.  62-96. 

Chapter  IV.— The  Round-fish,  Herrings,  and  Viviparous  Fish.    pp.  97-120 
Chapter  V.— Sticklebacks  and  their  Nests— The  Bullhead— The   Rock- 

ood— The  Chirus— Flatfish,    pp.  121-141. 
Chapter  VI.^— Halibut  Fishing — Dogfish — A  trip  to  Fort  Rupert— Ransom- 
ing a  Slave — ^A  promenade  with  a  Red  skin— Bagging  a  Chiefs  head — 
Queen  Charlotie's  Islanders  at  Naniamo.    pp.  142-174. 
Chapter  VII.— Sturgeon-Spearing — Man-sucker— Clams,    pp.  175-198. 

Volume  ii. 
Appendix. 

Li^t  of  Fishes  collected  in  the  Salt  and   Fresh  Waters  of  Vancouver 
Island  and  British  Columbia,    pp.  351-356. 

[In  the  list  are  •nnmorated  speoies  which  almost  certaiDly  were  not  "collected"  in  the 
waters  iu  qnestion.] 

Hr.  W.  Peters  macbte  eine  Mittheilung  Ul>er  Fisohe  (Protoptenu,  Aulitoope, 
Lahrax,  Ldbraooglo9aaf  Kemaiooeniris,  Serranus,  Soorpis,  Opiathognathus,  Scorn- 
bresaXf  Aoharnea,  Anguilla,  GjfmnoMuranaf  Chilorhinw,  Ophichihya,  HdmU^- 
^y^)'  ^  Monatsberichte  der  Konigl.  Akadeuiie  der  Wissenscbaften  zu 
Berlin,  1866,  pp.  509-526^  1  pi. 

[N.  g.  %nd  sp.  AtUUcopM  (n.  g.,  510)  tpinetoeni  (510),  Seombretox  brevirottria  (521).] 

186Y — On  the  identity  of  the  genus  Alepisaurus  Lowe  with  Plagyodns  Steller.    By 
Dr.  Albert  aiinther.    <  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  (4),  v.  19,  pp.  185-187. 

On  the  nourishment  of  the  foetus  in  the  Embiotocoid  Fishes.  By  James 
Blake,  M.  D.,  F.  B.  C.  S.  Jan.  21, 1867.  <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  v.  3, 
pp.  3U-317,  Sept.  1867. 

On  the  organs  of  Copulation  in  the  Male  of  the  Embiotocoid  Fishes.  By 
James  Blake,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Nov.4,ie67.  <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci., 
V.  3,  pp.  371-372,  May,  1868. 

1868— Some  Recent  Additions  to  the  Fauna  of  California.    By  J.  a>.  Cooper,  M.  D. 
Jan.  13, 186a    <  Proc  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  4,  pp.  3-13,  Nov.  1868. 

[The  number  of  flsbe*  is  stated  (p.  3)  to  be  196  in  1868,  agminit  133  known  in  186S.] 

Nourishment  of  the  Foatus  in  Embiotocoid  Fishes.  By  Jamea  Blake,  M.  D., 
Lond.,  F.  R.  C.  8.    <  Journ.  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  v.  2,  pp.  280-282. 
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IfM-Oo  ib«  anal  fin  appendage  of  Embiotocoid  Fishes.  By  Jamea  Blake,  M.  D.,  F. 
B.  C.  8.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  Tolard  Medical  College,  St.  Francisco, 
California.  <^  Joum.  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  v.  3,  pp.  30-32,  pi.  2,  figs.  1  and  2, 
Nov.  Idea 

The  Natural  Wealth  of  California.  Comprising  early  history ;  geography, 
topofrraphy,  and  fcenery;  climate;  agriculture  and  commercial  products ; 
geology,  loology,  and  botany ;  mineralogy,  mines,  and  mining  processes ; 
maonfactnres ;  steamship  lines,  railroads,  and  commerce;  immigration, 
population  and  society ;  educational  institutions  and  literature ;  together 
with  a  detailed  description  of  each  county ;  its  topography,  scenery,  cities 
and  towns,  agricultural  advantages,  mineral  resources,  and  varied  produc- 
tions. By  Titos  Fey  9ronUie.  Saq  Francisco :  H.  H.  Bancroft  &  Com- 
pany. 1868.  [8o,  xvl,  696  pp.] 
Chapter  VII.    Zoology,    pp.  434-501. 

Fishes.    [By  J.  G.  Cooper,  M.  D.]    pp.  487-498. 
Chapter  XIII.    Miscellaneous  Subjects,    pp.  668>684. 
Fisheries,    p.  680. 

[The  llftt  of  fiAbes  wm  eridenUy  prepAr«d  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  althoogh  only  geD*ral 
aekaowledgnieiit  for  assUtanoe  wnt  rendered  in  the  prefaoe.  It  waa  aokoowledged  by 
Dr.  Cooper,  aa  author,  in  the  commnnioation  to  the  CaUfomia  Academy  of  Sclenoet,  indi* 
eated  above.  Inaamuch  aa  thia  waa  intended  to  be  a  oomplete  enumeration  of  the  fishes  of 
Califiomia,  the  names  are  reprpdooed  here.] 

BONY  FISHES. 


Foelda 

gigas 

487 

1 

Paralabmx 

illBbalifer 

487 

S 

olathrata 

487 

3* 

intermptos 

487 

3* 

LotOoidB 

CnnloUtilns 

anomalos 

487 

4 

t^^aAAmk 

Bhhioscion 

aotamas 

488 

5 

lineataa 

488 

6 

Umbrina 

nndoUOA 

488 

7 

DobUe 

488 

8 

Serlphus 

poUtoa 

488 

0 

Parephippns 

488 

10 

GireUa 

nigricans 

488 

11 

PMMoentrldA 

mbioandas 

488 

12 

Ghromia 

panctipinnis 

488 

13 

Hyaterooarpna 

Traskii 

489 

14 

Jaoksoni 

489 

15 

argyrasoma 

489 

W 

Taniotoo.> 

lateraUa 

489 

17 

Hypaums 

Caryi 

489 

18 

Damalichthya 

vaoca 

489 

19 

Phanerodon 

faroatuA 

489 

90 

Cymatogaster 

aggregatos 

489 

SI 

Rhaohocheilos 

tozotea 

489 

23 

Amphlsaohns 

nrgentena 

489 

23 

ihodotems 

489 

24 

polohellos 

489 

25 

argenteom 

489 

2ff 

aronatom 

489 

27 

panotatam 

489 

28 

t 

Hypooritiohthya 

analfa 

489 

29 

BPiohyistioa     , 

frenatos 

489 

30 

Abeona 

minima 

489 

31 

Labrite 

poloher 

489 

32 

Oxyjolia 

489 

33 

Pofonotna 

simiUimas 

469 

34 

8eombrid» 

Soomber 

diego 

489 

35 

'Repeated. 
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BONY  FISHES— CoDtinoed. 


Pelamyi 

Uneolata 

489 

36 

Orcynos 

paoifioaa 

488 

37 

Halatractas 

doraaUs 

490 

38 

Traoharat 

490 

30 

Paratraotos 

boops 

490 

40 

Alepldosaarns 

aorra 

490 

41 

Belone 

exilia 

490 

4S 

SpbynBDlda 

Sphynboa 

argentea 

490 

43 

▲therinid» 

Chirosionia 

oaUforolenaU 

490 

44 

afliDU 

490 

45 

tenuis 

490 

46 

EXOOODtidfB 

Exoc<Btas 

oalifornioos 

490 

47 

Cbirids 

Chinis    0 

ooDstellataa 

491 

48 

pictoa 

491 

49 

gututas 

491 

50 

Aoantholebiui 

nebuloaus 

491 

51 

Oplopoma 

pantberina 

491 

5S 

Anoplopoma 

merlaDgus 

491 

53 

Gaaterosteua 

491 

54 

plebias 

491 

55 

microoepbalas 

491 

56 

WUlUmsonil 

491 

57 

Soorpenids 

Soorpsna 

guttata 

491 

58 

Sebaates 

nigrooinotas 

491 

SO 

nebulosus 

491 

60 

aariculatui 

491 

61 

ruber 

491 

63 

• 

491 

63 

eloDgatna 

491 

64 

panoispiDis 

491 

65 

ovalfs 

491 

66 

flavidos            * 

491 

67 

melauopt 

491 

68 

roaacens 

491 

69 

Triobodon 

liDeatos 

491 

70 

Blepsiaa 

trilobnat 

491 

71 

Oomdm 

GeUopsia 

gulosns 

499 

73 

parms 

492 

73 

arraatua 

493 

74 

OUsooottue 

macnlosua 

493 

75 

aualU 

493 

76 

globioeps 

493 

77 

LeiooottiM 

birundo 

493 

78 

Soorpenichtbys 

marmeratus 

493 

79 

AspioottuB 

bison 

493 

80 

Hemilepidotas 

spinosns 

493 

81 

Gibbsii 

493 

83 

notospilotua 

493 

83 

Calycllepidotos 

lateralis 

493 

84 

Blennida 

Anarriohtbys 

ooellatns 

493 

85 

Xipbidton 

mnoosam 

498 

86 

Lampeona 

angaillarls 

493 

87 

Apod.obtbys 

flavidns 

493 

88 

Cebedkbtbys 

oristagalli 

493 

89 

yiolaceus 

498 

90 

GanDellns 

ornatns 

•492 

91 

Blennida 

Blenofos        • 

geotilis 

493 

93 

NeocliDOfl 

Blanchardi 

493 

93 

Pterognatbua 

satiricns 

493 

94 

Heterosticbos 

rostratns 

493 

95 

GibboDBia 

elegans 

493 

96 

Batraohida) 

Poricbtbys 

notatus 

493 

97 

Oobida 

Lepidogobiat 

graclUs 

493 

08 
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BOHT  FISHBS-OoaOned. 


Baoydogobing 

newberrii 

492 

99 

GUliehtbys 

mirabills 

49S 

100 

Cj«lopteiid» 

Cftolarchas 

retloulatus 

493 

101 

Liparis 

pulobellas 

493 

109 

mncosus 

493 

103 

californions 

493 

104 

yalgaria 

493 

105 

PUticbthys 

steUatns 

493 

106 

Pftropbji 

▼etolaa 

493 

107 

Parophrys ! 

Ayresll 

493 

108 

PlatesMt 

bilineata 

493 

109 

Paralicbtbys 

maculosns 

493 

110 

Plenroniobtbyn 

CCDDOaOl 

493 

111 

HabbardU 

493 

119 

Hypwpwtto 

cnttaUta 

493 

113 

Psettiohtbys 

melaDostiotus 

493 

114 

sordidua 

493 

115 

HetopoDop* 

oooperi 

493 

116 

0«did« 

Merlaciae 

prodactns 

493 

117 

Brosmopbyois 

marginataa 

493 

118 

Oados 

proximos 

493 

119 

Ammodytas 

493 

120 

OphldUdo 

Ophidiofi 

Taylori 

493 

121 

Salmo 

qaionat 

494 

128 

Sconleri 

494 

183 

MaaoDi 

494 

134 

atelUtiu 

494 

125 

iridea 

494 

196 

CoregoniM 

WUUanwonU 

494 

127 

Bypomesos 

pretlosos 

494 

128 

Osmeras 

tbal^icbthys 

494 

129 

Synodas 

Inoloceps 

495 

130 

Clapeids 

Alaaaa 

oalifornica 

495 

131 

Clapea 

mirabilis 

495 

133 

Meletta 

canilea 

495 

133 

Eograolto 

mordaz 

495 

134 

delicaileaiiuQS 

495 

135 

• 

oompreaans 

495 

136 

nanaa 

495 

137 

CypriDodon 

californleiiBis 

495 

138 

Fundolnt 

parvipinoia 

495 

139 

! 

495 

140 

Uxamaidm 

MuraBiut 

jnordax 

495 

141 

Opbidiorus 

califonileDBle 

495 

142 

Pypfinlda 

Catostomas 

occidentalis 

495 

143 

labiatae 

495 

144 

Aoomua 

generosusf 

495 

145 

Mylopbnrodon 

robastus 

496 

146 

conocepbilas 

496 

147 

XyloeballiM 

fratercalaa 

496 

148 

Ptyobocbeilns 

grandia 

496 

149 

Incias 

496 

150 

rapax 

496 

151 

Oila 

robnsta 

496 

152 

elegane 

496 

153 

Luxiloa 

occidentalls 

496 

154 

Tigooia 

ooofonnia 

496 

155 

craaaa 

496 

156 

Siboma 

orasaicaada 

496 

157 

Ortbodon 

miorolopidotua 

496 

158 

Alganaea 

formoaa 

496 

159 

Larinia 

ezilicaada 

496 

160 

baroDgna 

496 

161 
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BONY  FISHES— ConttDned. 


Pogonichthys 

490 

102 

aymroetrioaa 

4M 

183 

argyreioaoa 

4M 

164 

CARTILAGINOUS  FISHES.* 

Ortbagorisous 

analia 

407 

165 

OftstrophjsiM 

poUtns 

497 

166 

Hippocunpns 

ingens 

497 

167 

Syngnalhiis 

oalifomiensia 

497 

168 

C^riaeolineatiui 

497 

160 

leptorhynchos 

497 

170 

dimidiatos 

497 

171 

anmdinaceiui 

497 

178 

Demifttostethas 

poDOtiplonU 

497 

173 

AnUoeos 

bracbyrhynohofl 

497 

174 

acatirottris 

497 

17S 

medirostris 

497 

176 

Hydrolagus 

ColUei 

497 

in 

NotorhynohM 

498 

178 

laoplafdodon 

Henlei 

498 

179 

Triads 

semifaaciatna 

498 

180 

Gyropleorodat 

Fraaciaci 

498 

181 

Acanthiftfl 

SaokUi 

498 

183 

Sphyra 

mallena 

498 

183 

Alopiaa 

▼ulpea 

498 

184 

Rhina 

oalifomioa 

498 

185 

Khlnobatos 

prodootna 

498 

186 

Rhiooptora 

veapenilio 

498 

187 

Uraptera 

bioocnlata 

498 

188 

Torpedo 

oaUfornica 

498 

180 

Urolophoa 

Halleri 

498 

190 

Pteroplatea 

marmorata 

498 

191 

Trygon 

! 

498 

193 

Lampetra 

plambea 

498 

193 

EnUMphennt 

epibexodon 

498 

104 

ciliatus 

498 

195 

Branchioatoma 

. f 

498 

196 

1868 — Catalogue  of  the  Fiehes  in  the  British  Museum.    By  Albert  GKinther,  .  .  . 
Volume  seventh. — ^Loudon :  priuted  hy  order  of  the  trustees.    18()8. 

Also  entitled :— Catalogue  of  the  Physostomi,  containing  the  families  Heto- 
ropygii,  Cyprinide,  Gonorhyncbids,  HyodontidsD,  Osteoglossidse,  Clupeidw, 
ChirocentridfD,  Alepocephalidie,  Notopterids,  Halosauridie,  in  the  collection 
of  the  British  Museum.  .  .  .  Lqndon :  priuted  hy  order  of  the  Trustees. 
1868.    [8o,  XX,  312  pp.] 

1870— Alaska  and  Its  Resources.    By  William  H.  Dall,  Director  of  the  Scientific 
Corps  of  the  late  Western  Union  Telegraph  Expedition.    Boston :  Lee  and 
Shepard.    1870.    [8°,  xii,  6'28  pp,  15  pL,  I  map.] 
Part  II. 
Chapter  YL    Fisheries,  Fur  Trade,  and  other  resources  not  previont>lj 
mentioned,    pp.  481-505. 

Appendix. 
Appendix  G.    Natural  History,    pp.  576-594. 
List  of  the  fishes  of  Alaska,    p.  579. 
Marine  Fishes,    p.  579. 
lYesh- water  fishes  of  the  Yukon,    p.  579. 
f  The  Uat  la  very  Imperfect] 

*  No  funiliea  lure  recognised  among  the  ao-called  carUlaginoas  flabea.    Thcae  are  indicated  by  tha 
present  writer  by  tbe  linea  in  the  Cunily  oolomn. 
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1§7#— Mmekerel-^atchlDg.    [By  John  C.  Cremony.]    <  Overland  Monthly,  v.  4, 
pp.  161-168,  Feb.  1870. 

The  FBoifio  CoMt  Cod-flsbeiy.  [By  Capt.  C.  M.  Soammon.]  <  Overland 
Moothly,  ▼.  4,  pp.  436-440,  May,  1870. 

Catftlogae  of  Fishee  in  the  British  Mosenm.     By  Albert  CMinther,  .  .  . 
Yolome  eighth.    London :  printed  by  order  of  the  traetees.    1870. 
Alao  entitled :  ^Catalogne  of  the  Phyeostomi,  containing  the  tiamilies  Qym- 
'  DOtida,  8yinbranohid»,  MnnenidiB,  Pegasidsd,  and  of  the  [orders]  Lopho- 

brmoohii,  Plectognathi,  [and  subclasses]  Dipnoi,  Qanoidei,  Choiidropterygii, 
Cyolostomata,  Leptooardii,  in  the  British  Mnsenm.  .  .  .    London :  printed 
lij  order  of  the  Tmstees.    1K70.    ItP,  zxv,  549  pp.] 
[Sp.  II0W  to  ooMk  :—QaUu»  canii  (379).    N.  g.  Ichthyomyzon  (506) .] 

Ober  einige  Plenronectiden,  Salmoniden,  Gadoiden  nnd  Blenniiden  ans  der 
Decastria-Bay  nnd  von  Yiti-Levn.     Von  Franz  Steindachner  nnd  weil. 
Proft  Dr.  Rudolph  Kner.    <  Sitzb.  K.  Akad.  Wissensch.,  B.  61,  Abth.  i, 
pp.  4*21-447,  pL  1,  1870. 
p  tpede*  IdantiAed  at  oommon  to  Decastrit  Bay  and  the  American  coaat.] 

Hisloire  natnrelle  des  Poissons  on  Ichthyologieg^n^rale  par  Ang.  Diim6ril  [,} 
Membre  de  I'Institnt  [,]  professenr-administratenr  an  Mnsenm  d'Histoire  Na- 
torelle  de  Paris.— On vrage  accompagn^  de  planches. — ^Tome  second  [.]  Ga- 
noldes,  Dipn^  Lophobranches.  ....  1870. — Paris  [,]  Librairie  Ency- 
dopMiqne  de  Roret,  ....  1870.  [4  Jnin.— Text,  8^,  2  p.  1.,  624  pp. ;  Atlas, 
larger  d^,  pi.  15-26,  pp.  0-12,  with  half  title.] 

1971— The  Food  Fishea  of  Alaska.   By  William  HealyDall.   <  Rep.  Comra.  Agric, 
1870,  pp.  375-^02, 1871. 

(14  species  spedfled :  no  new  species  described-] 

t  Bemmrks  on  the  mode  of  attack  of  the  Thrasher  Shark.    By  Oaorge  David- 
Jaly  11,  1870.    <  Proc  CaL  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  4,  p.  127,  April,  1871 


I97S— Hoiiee  of  an  apparently  new  marine  animal  from  the  Northern  Pacific.  By 
P.  Ik  Solatar,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London.  <  Rep.  42d  meeting  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sc,  Aug.  1872,  Tr.  Sec.,  pp. 
140-14L 

Notice  of  a  supposed  new  marine  animal  from  Washington  Territory,  north- 
west America.    [By  P.  L.  Bclater.]    <  Nature,  y.  i,  p.  436,  Sept.  26, 1872. 

(The  snppoeed  new  animal  was  represented  by  '*  several  specimens  which  at  first  sight 
app«ared  to  resemble  long  thin  peeled  white  willow>wand  more  than  ansrthiog  else."  Mr. 
Belater,  in  the  first  instance,  "  was  inclined  to  regard  them  as  possibly  bones  of  one  of  the 
gigantic  rays,*'  and  afterwards  (when  he  had  been  told  what  they  were  I)  "as  the  hardened 
aeiocbordof  a  low  organised  fish."  They  were,  in  truth,  the  axial  skeletons  of  Pennatnlid 
seophytesll! 

tiber  eine  nene  Qattung  von  Fischen  aus  der  Familie  der  Cataphracti  Cnv., 
Scombrocottns  salmonens,  von  der  Vanconvers-Insel.  Von  V7,  C.  H.  Peters. 
<Monatsb.  K.  Prenss.  Akad.  Wissensch.  Berlin,  pp.  568-570, 1872. 

nir.g.aiidspw  AMn6rp0QMM«(n.g.,5(K>)M{mon«ut(569).] 

Beport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  of  the  State  of  California  for  the 
years  1970  and  1871.  Sacramento:  T.  A.  Springer,  State  printer.  1872. 
[9>,  ool.  title,  24  pp.1 
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1879— ArraDgement  of  the  families  of  Fishes,  or  classes  Pisces,  Marsipobrancbii,  and 
Leptocardii.  Prepared  for  the  Smithsooiaii  InstitotioQ.  By  Theodore 
Oil],  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.  WashingtoQ :  published  by  the  SmithsoDian  iDStitn. 
tioD.  November,  1672.  (Smithsonian  MiscellaDeons  Collections.  947.)  [8^, 
xlvi,  49  pp.] 

48d  Congress,  2d  session.  |  Senate.  |  Ex.  Doo.  No.  34.  |  Message  |  from  the  | 
President  of  the  United  States,  |  commnnioaHng,  |  in  compliance  with  a 
resolntion  of  the  19th  of  January,  1B69,  information  |  in  relation  to  the 
resonrces  and  extent  of  the  flstaing-groands  of  the  North  |  Pacific  Ocean, 
opened  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Alaska.  [Washington :  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  1872. — 8^,  H6  pp.] 

On  p.  2  entitled  <<  The  Fisheries  and  Fishermen  of  the  North  Pacific*'    Bj 
Riohard  D.  Catta. 
Preliminary  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  Wyoming,  and 
portions  of  contiguous  Territories,  (being  a  second  [really  fourth]  annual 
report  of  progress,)  conducted  under  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, by  F.  v.  Hayden,  United  States  Geologist. — Washington:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.    1672.    [8^,  511  pp.] 
Part  IV.  Special  Reports. 
YII.  On  the  Fishes  of  the  Tertiary  Shales  of  Green  River,  Wyoming 

Territory.    By  Prof.  B.  D.  Cope.    pp.  425-431. 
YIII.  Recent  Reptiles  and  Fishes.    Report  on  the  Reptiles  and  Fishes, 
obtained  by  the  Naturalists  of  the  Expedition.    By  B.  D.  Cope,  A.  M. 
pp.  432-442. 
Prelimiuary  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  Montana,  and 
portions  of  adjacent  Territories;   being  a  fifth  annual  report  of  progresn. 
By  F.  v.  Hayden,  United  States  Geologist. — Conducted  under  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. — ^Washington :  Government  Printing  Office. 
1872.    [8°,  i-vi,  3-538  pp.  (with  64  fig.),  2  pi.,  5  maps  folded.] 
Part  IV.    Zoology  and  Botany. 
VI.    Report  on  the  Recent  Reptili^s  and  Fishes  of  the  Survey,  collected 
by  Campbell  Carrington  and  C.  M.  Dawes.    By  fi.  D.  Cope,  A.  If. 
pp.  467-476. 
1878~A  contribution  to  the  Ichthyology  of  Alaska.    By  B.  D.  Cope.    Jan.  17, 1873. 
<Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  Phila.,  v.  13,  pp.  24-32, 1873.    [Extras,  March  11, 
1873.] 

[17  speciM  enoraerated :  n.  sp.  Salmo  tudm,  SpratelMdst  hryoporua^  Uphidimm  entormim, 
Otntronotu$U»tut,  cMrM  baUoi,  Okir%uordi$uUut, Ohinu  trigramm%u,  AmimodnfU99Haacmm.%u, 
Qndut  peri$eopu$,  Chtdut  auratut,  BathymatUr  tignatus,  Pieuroneetet  areuatut,] 

Note  on  the  Scombrocottns  salmoneus  of  Peters,  and  its  identity  with  Anoplo- 
poma  fimbria.  By  Theodore  Gill,  M.  D.  March  17,  1873.  <  Proc.  Cal. 
Acad.  Soi.,  v.  5.  pp.  56-57,1873  (April);  reprinted.  <Ann.  and  Mag. Nat. 
Hist.,  (4),  V.  12,  pp  74-75,  Sept.  1873. 

*  The  first  shad  (Alansa  prsestabilis  DeKay)  caught  in  the  waters  of  Califor- 

nia.   By  S.  R.  Throokmorton.    May  5, 1873.    <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  5, 
p.  85,  May,  1873. 

*  On  the  introduction  of  exotic  Food  Fishes  into  the  waters  of  California.    By 

S.  R.  Throckmorton.  May  5, 1873.  <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  ▼.  5,  pp.  86- 
88,  May,  Ib73. 
United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries. — Part  I. — Report  on  the 
condition  of  the  sea-fisheries  of  the  south  coast  of  New  England  in  1871  and 
1872.  By  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Commissioner. — With  supplementary  papers. — 
Washington :  Government  Printing  Office.  1873.  [8^,  xlvii,  852  pp.,  40  pi., 
with  38  L  exphinatory  (to  pi.  1-38),  1  folded  map.] 
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ISYS- 

KotM  on  Liparis  and  Cyclopterns.  By  F.  W.  Putnam.  Aagast,  1873.  ^  Pro- 
eeediogsof  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  vol. 
22,  B,  pp.  335-340,  Jone,  1674. 
IgTS— Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1872.  Edited  hy  Spenoer  F. 
Baird,  with  the  assistance  of  eminent  men  of  science.— New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square.  1873.  [12^.] 
L  Piscicaltnre  and  the  Fisheries. 

Fish  Culture  in  California,  pp.  407, 408. 
Report  of  California  Fish  Commissioners,  p.  408, 409. 
Stocking  California  waters  with  Trout,  p.  409. 
Transporting  Black  Boss  to  California,  p.  409. 
Transferring  Shad  to  the  Sacramento  River,  p.  430. 
Stocking  California  with  Shad,  p.  430. 
Oil-works  on  Unalaschka,  p.  436. 
Spawning  of  Cod-fish  in  Alaska,  p,  436. 
Cod-fishing  in  the  Shnmagin  Islands,  p.  436. 
Salmon  Fisheries  in  the  Columbia  River,  p.  440. 
Capture  of  Sacramento  Salmon  with  the  Hook,  p.  441. 
Fisheries  of  the  Shnmagin  Islands,  p.  444. 

Peculiarities  of  Reproduction  of  California  Salmon,  pp.  445, 446. 
Alleged  Discovery  of  Young  Shad  in  the  Sacramento  River,  p.  447. 
Report  on  the  Prybilov  Group  or  Seal  Islands  of  Alaska.    By  Hei|ry  W. 
Elliott,  Assistant  Agent  Treasury  Department.    Washington :  Government 
Printing  Office.     1873.     [4to,  16^  folios,  not  paged,  with  text  parallel  with 
hack,  and  extending  from  bottom  to  top,  50  phot,  pi.] 
Chapter  VIII.  Fish  and  Fisheries. 
8ee.  also.  1875. 

S74-*Note  on  Subtenanean  Fishes  in  California.    By  A.  W.    Chase.    <Ani., 
Joam.  Sc,  and  Arts  (3),  v.  7,  p.  74,  Jan.,  1874 ;    Forest  and  Stream,  v.  2, 
p.  70,  March  12, 1874. 
tOn  the  edible  qualities  of  the  Sacramento  Salmon.    By  Livingston  Stone. 
<Forest  and  Stream^  v.  1,  p.  331,  Jan.  1, 1874. 

Preparing  Salmon  on  the  Columbia  River.  By  Charles  Nordhoff.  <  For- 
est and  Stream,  v.  1,  p.  397,^an.29,  1874.  (From  Harper's  New  Monthly 
Magazine.) 

Sahnon-fishing on  the  Novarro.  [By  Thomas  Bennett]  <Overland  Monthly, 
v.  12,  pp.  119-124,  Feb.,  1874 ;  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  2,  p.  29,  Feb.  19,  1874. 

Is  the  YeUow  Perch  {Perca  Jtavescens)  a  good  fish  to  introduce  into  California? 
[By  Livingston  Stone  ]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  2,  p.  84,  March  19, 1874. 

On  the  Plagopterin®  and  the  Ichthyology  of  Utah.  By  Edward  D.  Cope, 
A.M.  Read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  March  20,1874. 
<Proc  Am.  PhU.  Soc.  Phila.,  v.  14,  pp.  129-139,  1874. 

pr.g.  and  n.  sp.  Plagopterus  (n.  g.,  130),  argentigtimtu  (130),  L^pid^im^a  (n.  g.,  131), 
Lefidoffuda  vUtata  (131),  Lepidomeda  jarrovix  (132),  Clinoatomus  tcmia  (133),  Jfhinich- 
Ihyt  kmiihavii   (133),  Hybopiit  Hmpanogtmtis  (131),  Minomtu  platyrhynehus  (134),  Mino- 
mujarrovU  (135),  OeraUeKthyg  ventrieoiut  (13G),  Myloleueua  parovantu  (136),  Clinogtomxts 
pkU^eOumtU  (137),  Unmidea  vhtsUH  (138).] 
Geographical  and  Geological  Explorations  and  surveys  west  of  the  lOOtb 
Meridian.    First  Lieutenant  O.  M.  Wheeler,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  in 
charge. 
On  the  Plagopterinro  and  the  Ichthyology  of  Utah.    By  Edward  D.  Cope, 
A.  M. — Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Phila.    Philadelphia:  McCalla  &  Stavely,  Prs.,  237-9  Dock 
street.    1874.    [8°,  14  pp.] 
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1 874— The  IntroduotioQ  of  Eastern  Fish  into  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  together 
•      with  an  account  of  operations  at  the  United  States  Salmon  breeding  Es- 
tablishment on  the  McClond  River,  California.    [By  Livingston  Stone.] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  2,  pp.  100-102,  March  26, 1874  (5i  c). 

On  the  Speckled  Trout  of  Utah  Lake. — Salmo  virginalis,  Girard.  By  Dr.  H.  C. 
Tarrow,  U.  S.  A.    <  Am.  Sportsman,  v.  4,  pp.  68, 69,  May  2, 1874. 

Shad  in  California.  [By  S.  R.  Throckmorton.]  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  3, 
p.  229,  May  21, 1874. 

California   Salmon  [:     its    rapidity   of   growth.     By  Li'vingston    Stone.] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  2,  p.  260,  June  4, 1874. 

Sports  in  California. — No.  II. — ^Trout  fishing  at  Humboldt  Bay.  [By  Mon- 
mouth.]   <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  2,  pp.  273, 274  (5  c),  June  11, 1874. 

Will  the  Columbia  Salmon  take  the  flyf  [Anon.]  <Am.  Sportsman,  v. 
4,  p.  166,  June  13, 1874. 

The  Salmon  Fisheries  of  Oregon.  [By  A.  ]  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  2,  p.  290, 
June  18. 1874. 

Sacramento  Salmon  vs.  Eastern  Salmon.  [B^  Li'vingston  Stone.]  ^^Am. 
Sportsman,  v.  14,  p.  198,  June  27,  1874. 

On  the  use  of  Giant  Powder  (Dynamite)  for  obtaining  Specimens  of  Fish  at 
Sea.  By  A.  W.  Chase,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  July  6,  1874.  <Proo.Cal. 
Acad.  Sci.,  v.  5,  pp.  334-337,  Dec,  1874. 

lohthyic  Fauna  of  Northwestern  America.  [By  Mortimer  Kerry,  pwudon, 
J.  M.  Murphy.]  < Forest  and  Stream,  v. 2, pp. 356, 357  (^  col.),  July  16, 
1874. 

The  Salraonidse  of  the  t^acific.  [By  Mortimer  B^krry,  p«etfdan.  J.  M.  Mxjb- 
PHY.  ]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  2,  pp.  369, 370  (6  c. ),  July  23, 1874. 

Salmo  Quinnat  and  Salmo  Salar.  [By  Charles  Q.  Atldns.]  <  Forest  and 
Stream,  v.  2,  pp.  388, 389  (2  c. ),  July  30,  1874. 

Eastern  Fish  in  California.  What  they  are  and  what  was  done  with  them. 
[From  <*  Sacramento  Record."]    <  Am.  Sportsman,  v.  4,  p.  358,  Sept.  5, 1874. 

Oregon  Salmon  Fisheries.  [From  ** Portland  Oregonian."]  < Am.  Sportsman, 
V.  4.  p.  378,  Sept.  12, 1874. 

United  States  Fish  Hatching  in  California.  [Editorial.]  < Forest  and 
Stream,  v.  3,  p.  84  (3  col.),  Sept.  17, 1874. 

Salmon  Fisheries  on  the  Columbia.  <Am.  Sportsman,  v.  4,  p.  412,  Sept.  26, 
1874. 

The  Salmon  Fisheries  of  Oregon.  <  Forest  and  Stream,  t.  3,  pp.  155, 172, 
Oct.  15, 22, 1874. 

Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1873.  Edited  by  Spenoer  F. 
Baird,  with  the  assistance  of  eminent  men  of  science. — ^New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square.    1874*    [12o.] 

Shipments  eastward  of  California  Salmon,  p.  433. 

Shad  in  the  Sacramento  River,  p.  449. 

Shad  in  California  wators,  p.  449. 

Pacific  Cod-fisheries  of  1873,  p.  458. 

Taking  California  Salmon  with  the  Hook,  p.  464. 

Revision  des  esp^oes  du  gronpo  des  fipinoches.  Par  M.  B.  B.  Gtaravaga. 
< Nouv.  Arch.  Mus.  d'Hist.  Nat.,  t^  10,  pp.  5-32,  pi.  1, 1874. 
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ISYi— Beport  of  the  CommissioDers  of  Fisheries  of  the  State  of  California  for  the 
years  1872  and  1873.— San  Francisco :  Francis  &  Valentine,  printers  and 
engravers,  517  Clay  street ;  1874.  [8°,  28  pp.] 
United  SU»tes  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.  Part  II. — Report  of  the 
Commissioner  for  1872  and  1873.  A — Inquiry  into  the  decrease  of  the  Food- 
Fiahes.  B — The  propagation  of  Food-Fishes  in  the  waters  of  t^le  United 
States.  With  supplementary  papers.  Washington :  Government  Printing 
Office.  1874.  [8°,  5  p.  I.,  cii,  (1),  808  pp.,  38  pi.,  3  maps  folded.] 
Report  of  the  Commissioner,    pp.  i-xcii. 

Appendix  B. — ^The  Salmon  and  the  Trout,  (species  of  Salmo).    pp.  89-384. 
III.* — On  the  North  American  species  of  Salmon  and  Trout.  By  Qeorge 
Snokley,  Surgeon,  United  States  Army.    (Written  in  1861.)    pp. 
91-160. 
VI. — Report  of  operations  during  1872  at  the  United  States  Salmon- 
Hatching  Estahlishment  on  the  M^Cloud  River,  and  on  the  California 
Salmonids  generally ;  with  a  list  of  specimens  collected.    By  Liv- 
ingston Stone,    pp.  168-:^15. 
XII. — On  the  Speckled  Trout  of  Utah  Lake,  Salmo  virginalis,  Girard. 

By  Dr.  H.  C.  Tarrow,  U.  S.  A.  [etc.].    pp.  363-368. 
XIII. — Miscellaneous  notes  and  correspondence  relative  to  Salmon  and 
Trout,     (pp.  369-379),  viz  :— 
D — On  the  edible  qualities  of  the  Sacramento  Salmon.    [By  8.  R. 

Throckmorton.]    pp.373-.374. 
£ — On  the  Salmon-Fisheries  of  the  Sacramento  River.    By  Living- 
ston Stone.]    pp.  374-379. 
1§Y4— Salmon-hatchlnx  on  McCloud  River.    [By  Wm.  M.  Turner.]    <Overland 
Monthly,  v.  14,  pp.  79-85,  Jan.  1875. 
Korte  Bidrag  til  nordisk  Ichthyographie. — I.  Forelohige  Meddelelser  om  nor- 
diske  Ulkefske.    Af  Dr.  Chr.  Liitken.    (Meddelt  den  31te  Marts  og  19de 
M:g  1875. )    <^ Videnskabelige  fra  den  Naturhistoriske  Forening  Kjobenhavn, 
1876,  pp.  355-388;  Fr.  trans.,  pp.  72-98,  1876. 
Ichthyologische  Beitrage  (II).    Von  Franz  Steindachner.    29.  April  1875. 
<Sitzb.  K.  Akad.  Wissensch.,  B.  71,  Abth.  i,  pp.  443-480,  1875. 
[4  Califurniiui  species  mentioned.] 
Ichthyologische  Beitnige  (III).    Von  Franz  Steindachner.    17.  Juni  1875. 
<Sitzb.  K.  Akad.  Wissensch.,  B.  72,  Abth.  i,  pp.  29-96,  1875. 

[12  Callfomian  species  particuLirized :  n.  sp.  Xeniehthys  eal\fomiensis,  Seorpia  calif  or- 
Moutc.  Corvina  i/teamsii,  Otolithtu  cal\forniensU,  Atheritwps  u.  g.  or  ii.  s.  g.  >Atherinop«is 
aJUM  Ayres-J 

Description  of  a  New  Species  of  Trout  from  Mendocino  County.  [Tyxxical 
specimen  in  the  collection  of  California  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  ]  By 
W.  R.  QibbonB,  Alameda.  June  22,  1875.  <Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  6, 
pp.  142-144. 

[n.  sp.  Sabano  mendoeinenait.^ 

California  Fishplanting.  [Signed  E.  J.  Hooper.]  ^Forest  and  Stream,  v. 
5,  pp.  19,20,  Aug.  19,  1875. 

Trouting  in  Colorado.  [Signed  "Warren."]  < Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5, 
p.  35,  Aug.  26,  1875. 

Edible  Fish  of  the  Pacific.    [Signed  B.  J.  Hooper.]    <  Forest  and  Stream, 

v.  5,  p.  36,  Aug.  26,  1875. 
Salmon  Fishing  east  and  west — How  they  take  them  in  California.     [Signed 
Horace  D.  Dnnn.]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5.  p.  38,  Aug.  26,  1875. 
*Tbe«e  numbers  are  contbiuoas  through  the  volume  and  not  subordinated  to  tbo  poxts. 

BuU.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  11 4 
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1  §75— California  Salmon.    When  to  take  them  with  a  fly.     [Signed  "Podgexs-"] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  pp.  5S,  54,  Sept.  2,  1875. 

Salmon  Scores  from  the  McClond  River.    [By  Sir  Rose  Price.]  <  Forest  and 
Stream,  v.  5,  p.  54,  Sept.  2, 1875. 

Fishing  in  Montana.    [Signed  A.  B.  Keeler.]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p. 
54,  Sept.  2,  1^75. 

The   Speckled    Beanties  ISalmo  fontinalisl   in   Colorado.    [From  **Deaver 
News."]    <Rod  and  Gun,  v.  6,  p.  348,  Sept.  4, 1875. 

Fishing  in  the  McCload  River.    [By  Sir  Rose  Price.]    <RodandGnn,    v, 
6,  p.  362,  Sept.  11,  1875. 

Carp  in  California.    [By  B.  J.  Hooper.]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  115, 
Sept.  30, 1875. 

California  Angling.     [By  E.  J.  Hooper.]    <^  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  133, 
Oct.  7, 1875. 

Flora  and  Fauna  of  California.  [By  W.  M.  Hinckley.  ]   <  Forest  and  Stream, 
V.  5,  p.  146,  Oct.  14,  1875. 

Lake  Tahoe,   Cal.    Its    Scenery  and  Trout    Fishing.     [By  E.  J.  Hooper.] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v,  5,  p.  151,  Oct.  14, 1875. 

Shipments  of  California  Salmon  eggs.     [By  Livingston  Stone.]    <  Forest 
and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  179,  Oct.  28,  1875. 

Sea  and  Bay  Fishing  in  California. — Wonders  of  the  deep.     [By  E.  J.  Hooper.] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  pp.  197, 198,  Nov.  4,  1875. 

Illegal  traffic  in  Salmon.     <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  217,  Nov.  11,  1875. 
[From  San  Francisco  Daily  Evening  Po»L] 

Progress  of  Fish-culture  in  California.     [By  E.  J.  Hooper.]    < Forest  and 
Stream,  v.  5,  pp.  19.— 227,  Nov.  18, 1875. 

The  Oregon  Salmon  Fisheries.     lAnon.'}    < Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  230, 
Nov.  18, 1875. 

Comparative  size  of  Trout  in  Europe  and  America.    [By  S.   C.  C.    i.  e. 
Clarke.]    < Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  230,  Nov.  18, 1875. 

On  what  do  Salmon  Feed?    [Fditorial  from  E.  J.  Hooper's  observations. ] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  280,  Dec.  9,  1875. 

Distribution  of  California  Ova.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  291,  Dec.  16, 
1875. 

Ichthyologische  Beitrrige  (IV).    Yon  Franz  Steindachner.    16.  December, 
1875.     <Sitbz.  K.  Akad.  Wissonsch.,  B  72,  Abth.  i.  pp.  551-610, 1875. 
[2  west-coast  species  described.] 

Truckee  River  Trout.   I  Anon,  ]   <Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  308,  Dec.  23, 1875. 

What  do  Salmon  eat?    [By  R.  Tallant.]    < Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  308, 
Dec.  23,  1875. 

Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1874.    Edited  by  Spencer  P. 
Baird,  with  the  assistance  of  eminent  men  of  science. — New  York :  Harper 
&  Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square.     1875.     [12°.] 
J.  Pisciculture  and  the  Fisheries,  pp.  419-428. 
Alaska  Cod-fisheries  in  1873.    p.  424. 
Stocking  a  pond  in  Utah  with  Eels.    p.  428. 
Destruction  of  Fish  on  the  Oregon  coast  with  nitro-glycerine,  p.  428. 
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l§t5— A  report  on  the  condition  of  afTjiirs  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  By  Henry  "W. 
Elliott,  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department. — Washington :  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,    1875.    [8°,  277  pp.] 

Chapter  VIII. — Fish  and  Fisheries.    The  Fisheries  of  Alaska,  pp.  165-167. 
[This  isMsentially  a  aeccmd  edition  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Elliott,  published  in  1873.] 

Deportment  of  the  Interior. — Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geological  and 
Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories.  F.  V.  Hayden,  United  States 
Geologlst^in-Charge.  1874  and  1875.  Vol  1. — Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office.  1875.  [8<5,  xiii  pp. 4-28  pp.-|-77  pp. 4-499  pp. 4- 19  11.  un- 
paged, 26  p].,  3  maps,  1  woodcut.] 

[Consisting  of  the  separately  paged  Bulletins  Nos.  1,  2,  "First  Series,"  and  of  the  con- 
thmousty  paged  Bulletins  Nos.  I  to  6  inclusive,  "  Second  Series,"  furnished  ^th  xiii  pp. 
extra  (title,  table  of  contents,  etc.).  The  uistinction  *' Series"  is  not  maintained  after 
Ko.  6,  which  completes  vol.  1.] 

Ftr8t  SerieSy  1874. 
No.  2.    [8o,  77  pp.,  1.] 
Review  of  the  Vertebrata  of  the  Cretaceous  Period,  found  west  of  the 

Mississippi  River.    By  Edward  D.  Cope,  A.  M.    pp.  5-48. 
Supplementary  Notices  of  Fishes  from  the  Freshwater  Tertiaries  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.    [By  Edward  D.  Cope,  A.  M.]    pp.  49-51. 
Second  Series,  1875-1876. 
No.1.     [8o,  47  pp.] 
On  the  Fishes  of  the  Tertiary  Shales  of  the  South  Park  [Colorado], 
B>  B.  D.  Cope,  A.  M.    pp.  3-5. 

La  Chasse  aux  animauz  marins  et  les  p^cheries  chez  les  Indigenes  de  la  c6te 
nord-ouest  d'Am^rique,  par  zxl  Alph.  Plnart.--Bonlogne-sur-mer,  Imp.  de 
Charles  Aigre,  4,  Rue  des  Vieillards.    1875.    [8<^,  15  pp.] 

Engineer  Department,  United  States  Army. — Report  upon  Greographical  and 
Geological  Explorations  and  Surveys  west  of  the  One  Hundredth  Meridian, 
in  charge  of  First  Lieut.  G.  M.  Wheeler,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army, 
under  the  direction  of  Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  Army.    Published  by  authority  of  Hon.  Wm.  W.  Belknap,  Secretary 
of  War,  in  accordance  with  acts  of  Congress  of  June  23,  1874,  and  Febru- 
ary 15,  1875.    In  six  volumes,  accompanied  by  one  topographical  and  one 
geological  atlas. — Vol.  V. — Zoology. — Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office,     1875.     [4^.] 
Chapter  VI. — Report  |  upon  |  the  collections  of  Fishes  |  made  in  portions 
of  I  Nevada,  Utah,  California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  | 
during  I  the  years  1871,  1872,  1873,  and  1874.    |  By  |  Prof.  B.  D.  Cope 
and  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow.=pp.  635-703,  pi.  25-32. 
Appendix. — Description  of  a  Mugiloid  Fish  from  the  Mesozoic  Strata 
of  Colorado  [Sylliomus  latifrons,  Copo],  pp.  701-703. 

[K.  8p.  Apocope  eotteHi,  Ykttow  (p.  048,  pL  27,  f.  2),  Gila  nigra.  Cope  (p.  663,  pi.  30,  f.  3), 
OUa  Mcminuda,  Cope  and  Taitow  (p.  066,  pT.  31,  f.  1),  Ilyborhynchut  siderius.  Cope  (p.  070, 
pL  31,  r.  6,)  Oila  anUtiaea  (p.  660,  pi.  30.  f.  1),  Oila  »cminuda  (p.  666,  pi  31,  f.  1),  Panto»Uut, 
Copo  (n.  g.,  p.  673),  Catottomtu  feeundut  (p.  678,  pi.  32,  f.  1). 

"The  nuMt  extended  list  Is  that  of  the  Colorailo  bnsin  "  (p.  690)  :— 

Cyprinida 


Ph^ropterufl 

ftrpentlssimns 

640 

Medxi 

fulj^ida 

642 

Lepidomeda 

Tittato 

642 

jarrovii 

643 

CcraUcbtbys 

sqnamilentns 

000 

oscula 

647 

Apocope 

couesii 

048 

veatricoea 

648 
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18YS— 


Gllft 

egregia 

082 

nigra 

M3 

robasta 

MS 

elegans 

664 

gracUis 

665 

grabamii 

665 

nacrea 

666 

semisuda 

666 

emorii 

6C7 

HyborbjDchas 

•iderias 

670 

Catoftomid» 

Pantostens 

bardas 

673 

dolpbinas 

673 

CatostomDS 

insigne 

676 

discobolus 

677 

Ptychostomas 

congestus 

680 

Coregonus 

Tilliarosonii 

682 

Salmonido) 

Salmo 

picuriticns 

693 

CyprinodontidiB 

Girardinas 

695 

Cottide 

XJranidea 

vbeelerii 

696 

*'  Tbe  following  species  are  tbose  of  tbe  basin  of  Utah,  wbetber  tcom  tribntaries  of  tbe 
Oreat  Salt  Lake  or  not "  (p.  700) :— 


Cyprinide 

Apocope 

oarringtonii 

645 

benshayii 

645 

Yulnerata 

646 

Ceratichthys 

biguttatas 

651 

Hybopsis 

tiropnnogcnsis 

654 

bivittatus 

000 

Gila 

pblegethontis 

657 

657 

bydrophlox 

658 

tania 

658 

egregia 

662 

Siboma 

atraiia 

667 

Myloleuoas 

pulverolentus 

669 

parovanus 

669 

Panto8t«u8 

platyrhyncbns 

673 

jarrovii 

674 

Catostomns 

fecundns 

078 

Coregonida 

Coregonus 

villiamsonu 

082 

Salmonidas 

Salmo 

yirginolis 

685 

picuriticns 

603 

CotUda 

(Tranidea 

Tbeelorii 

696 

punctulata 

697 

[In  botb  of  tbe  preceding  lists  tbe  ennmeTAtion  is  in  the  order  of  the  descriptions,  and 
not  of  the  lists,  which  deviate  considerably  from  the  former.] 

1876» — Salmon  Fishing  on  the  Mayo  River,  California.     [Anon.]    < Forest  and 
Stream,  v.  5,  p.  267,  1876. 

California  Salmon  for  New  Hampshire.    <  Forest  and  Streaoi,  v.  5,  p.  339, 
Jan.  6, 1876. 

The  McClond  River  Reservation.    [Editorial.]    < Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5, 
p.  355,  Jan.  13,  1876. 

Habits  of  Pacific  Salmon.    [By  Livingston  Stone.]    <  Forest  and  Stream, 
V.  5,  p.  372,  Jan.  20, 1876. 

California  Shad.    [Anon.]    •< Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  372,  Jan.  ?0,  1876. 
(6  lines.) 

Angling  for  Eastern  Salmon  (SaJmo  salar)  in  California  waters.     [Jnoft.] 
<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  5,  p.  390,  Jan.  27,  1876. 
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1876— The  Fisheries  and  Sea  Lions  of  California.     [Anon.]    <  Forest  ond  Stream, 
V.  6,  p.  387,  Feb.  24, 1876. 

The  Natural  and  Economic  History  of  the  Salmonidie — geographical  distribii- 
tiou  and  artificial  cnltare.  By  Philo-Iohthyos.  <^  Forest  and  Stream,  pp. 
68-69  (No.  3),  106  (No.  4),  116  (No.  5),  131  (No.  6),  147  (No.  7),  164  (No.  8), 
179  (No.  9). 

Check  List  of  the  Fiahes  of  the  Fresh  Waters  of  North  America.  By  David 
8.  Jordan,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  and  Herbert  E.  Copeland,  M.  S.    March  3,  1876. 

<  Bolletiu  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  v.  2,  pp.  133-164, 
1876. 

Viviparous  Perch :  [their  abundance  at  Santa  Barbara.    By  H.  C.  Tarrow.] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  6,  p.  132,  April  6, 1876. 

Angling  for  Smelts  in  Califomia.  [By  E.  X  Hooper.]  <^  Forest  and  Stream, 
V.  6,  p.  166,  April  20, 1876. 

A  Viviparous  Perch.  [Editorial.]  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  6,  p.  180,  with 
fig.,  April  27, 1876. 

Noget  om  Sladgten  Soulv  {Anarrhichas)  og  dens  nordiske  Arter.  Af  Proffessor 
Japatus  Steenatrup.  Med  en  Tavle.  -^  Yidenskabelige  Meddelelser  fra 
den  Naturhistorisk  Forening  i  Kjobenhavn,  1876,  pp.  159-202,  tav.  3. 

Salmon  Fisheries  on  the  Columbia  River.  lAnon,  By  Bamet  Phillipa — 
From  Appleton's  Journal.]  <  Rod  and  Gun,  v.  8,  pp.  131-132  (5  col.).  May 
27,  1876,  with  2  figs. 

Remarks  on  the  Various  Fishes  [of  the  family  of  Scorpssnidse]  known  as  Rock 
Cod.  By  W.  N.  Lockington.  July  17,  1876.  <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  7, 
pp.  79-82. 

[N.  8p.  SeboHes  AyresU  proposed  as  a  sabstitute  for  S.  rotaoeus  of  Ajres,  but  not  of 
GiratcL 

Notes  on  Some  California  Marine  Fishes,  with  description  of  a  new  species. 
By  W.  N.  Lockington.  July  17,  1876.  <  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  7,  pp. 
83-88. 

I'S.  sp.  Argyreionu  Paeijleus,  Magdalena  Bay. J 

Ichthyologische  Beitrage  (V.)  Von  Franz  Steindachner.  20.  Juli  1876. 
<Sitzb.  K.  Akad.  Wissensch.,  B.74,  Abth.  i,  pp.— ,1876. 

[13  we^-coast  species  elacidated:  n.  sp.  Arteditu  pugetentU^  Siphagonus  barbatutf 
JSffpeagonut  SioanU^  Blakea  n.  g.    <  Myxodet  elegaru  Cooper.  1 

Lake  Fishing  in  California.  £By  £L  J.  Hooper.]  <^  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  7, 
p.  5,  Aug.  10,1876. 

Fishing  this  Season  [summer  of  1876]  in  Califomia.    [By  E.  J.  Hooper.] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  7,  p.  21,  Aug.  17, 1876. 

Notes  on  Califomian  Fishes.     By  W.  N.  Lockington.    September  4,  1876. 

<  Proc  CaL  Acad.  Sci.,  v.  7,  pp.  108-110. 

(N.  sp.  Centropomtu  viridis  (provisionally  named  on  p.  100)  fhnn  Asoncion  Island,  Lover 
CoUfomia.! 

Connecticut  River  Shad  for  Califomia.  [By  S.  P.  Baird.]  <  Forest  and 
Stream,  v.  7,  pp.  66-67,  Sept.  7,  1876. 

Califomia  Shad.    [Anon.]    < Forest  and  Stream,  v.  7,  p.  83,  Sept.  14,  1876. 

The  Big  Fish  [Salmon  weighing  100  pounds]  of  Alaska.  [Anon.]  <  Forest 
and  Stream,  v.  7,  pp.  213-214,  Nov.  9,  1876. 
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18T9 — ^Annual  Record  of  Science  and  In/lustry  for  1875.    Edited  by  Spencer  P. 
Baird,  with  the  assistance  of  eminent  men  of  science.    New  York :  Harper 
&  Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square.    1876.    [12o.] 
J.  Pisciculture  and  the  Fisheries,    pp.  405-440. 
Salmon  in  the  San  Joaquin,    pp.  430-431. 
Salmon  Trade  of  the  Columbia  River,    pp.  431-432. 
Salmon  in  the  Sacramento  River,    p.  432. 
United  States  Salmon-hatching  Establishment,  pp.  434-435. 

Engineer  Department,  U.  S.  Army.=  Report  of  explorations  across  the  Groat 
Basin  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  for  a  direct  wagon-route  from  Camp  Floyd 
to  Grenoa,  in  Carson  Valley,  in  1859.    By  Captain  J.  H.  Simpson,  Cori>8  of 
Topographical  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army  [now  colonel  of  engineers,  bvt.  brig, 
gen.,  U.  S.  A.].    Made  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  under  m- 
stmctious  from  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston,  U.  S.  Army,  commanding  the 
Department  of  Utah.    Washington :  Government  Printing  Office.    1H76. 
Explorations  across  the  Great  Basin  of  Utah.=  Apjiendix  L. — Report  on 
ichthyology.    By  Prof.  Theo.  OilL    pp.  383-431,  8  pi.,  with  8  L  explau- 
atory. 
[This  Qh«pter  was  written  in  1861,  and  not  sabaeqnently  revised.] 

Uifited  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.  Part  III. — Report  of  the 
Commissioner  for  1873-4  and  1874-5.  A— Inquiry  into  the  decrease  of  the 
Food-Fishes.  B — ^The  propagation  of  Food-Fishes  in  the  waters  of  the 
United  States.  Washington :  Government  Printing  Office.  1876.  [8^,  li, 
777  pp.] 
Report  of  the  Commissioner,     pp.  vii-xlvi. 

Appendix  A. — Sea  fisheries  and  the  fishes  and  invertebrates  used  as  food, 
pp.  1-319. 

V. — Account  of  the  fisheries  and  seal-hunting  in  the  White  Sea,  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  Caspian  Sea.    By  Alexander  Schultx.    pp. 
35-96. 
Appendix  B.— The  river  fisheries,    pp.  321-540. 

XX. — Report  of  operations  in  California  in  1873.     By  Li'vingston 
Stone,    pp.  377-429. 
A— Clear  Lake.    pp.  377-381. 
B— Sacramento  River,    pp.  382-385. 
C — California  aqiiarium-car.    pp.  385-390. 
D — Overland  journey  with  live  shad.    pp.  390-402. 
E— The  McCloud  River  station,    pp.  402-423. 
F — Catalogue  of  collections  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

in  1873.    pp.  424-427. 
G — A  list  of  McCIoud  Indian  words  supplementary  to  a  list  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  1872.    pp.  428-429. 
XXI. — Hatching  and  distribution  of  California  salmon. 

A — Report  on  California  salmon-spawn  hatched  and  distributed. 

By  J.  H.  Slack,  M.  D.    pp.  431-^34. 
B — Hatching  and  distribution  of  California  salmon  in  tributarieii 
of  Great  Salt  Lake.    By  A.  P.  Rockwood,  Superintendent  of 
Fisheries  in  Utah  Territory,    pp.  434-435. 
XXII. — Report  of  operations  during  1874  at  the  United  States  salmon- 
hatching  establishment  on  the  McCloud  River,  California.    By  Liv- 
ingston Stone,     pp.  437-478. 
XXIII. —Correspondence  relating  to  the  San  Joacxuin  River  and  its 
fishes,    pp.  479-483. 
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ISYY— The  Trout  of  Washington  Territory.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  7,  p.  413,  Feb. 
1,1877. 

Conned  Salmon.    iAnan.  ]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  8,  p.  32,  Feb.  22, 1877. 

On  the  Genera  of  North  American  Fresh-water  Fishes.  [By  David  S.  Jor- 
dan and  Cbaries  H.  Qilbert.  Feb.  27,  1877.  <Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc. 
Phihi.,  V.—,  pp.  83-104,  April  17,  1877. 

The  Oregon  Fisheries.  lAnom,  From ''Pacific  Life.'']  <Forestan^  Stream, 
T.  8,  p.  49,  March  1,1877. 

Fish  Cnltnre  in  Califomia.  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  8,  pp.  16,  81,  207,  224. 
1877. 

Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1876.    Edited  by  Spanoer  P. 
Baird,  with  the  assistance  of  eminent  men  of  science. — New  York:  Harper 
dt  Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square.    1877.    [120.] 
I.  Piscicoltnre  and  the  Fisheries,  pp.  385-410. 

Biennial  Report  of  the  Califomia  Fish  Commission  [abstract],  pp. 

401-403. 
Cultivation  of  Carp  in  California,   p.  403. 

Department  of  the  Interior:  U.  S.  National  Museum. — Balletin  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum. — No.  7.— Published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Washington:  Qoyemment  Printing  Office. 
1877.     [8o.] 

No.  7. — Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  Hawaiian  and  Fan- 
ning Islands  and  Lower  California.    By  Tbos.  H.  Streets,  M.  D. 

Troat  Fishing  in  Southwestern  Colorado.  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  8,  pp.  189, 
190,  May  3, 1877. 

Califomia  Salmon  Spawn  for  Shipment.  •^Forest  and  Stream,  v. 8,  p.  191, 
May  3, 1877. 

Fishing  in  LAkes  San  Andreas  and  Pilercitas,  California.  [By  XL  J.  Hooper.] 
<  FoTvHp  and  Stream,  v.  8,  p.  270,  May  31, 1877. 

Contributions  to  North  American  Ichthyology.    BaSed  Primarily  on  the  Col- 
lections of  the  United  States  National  Mnseum. 
A.  Notes   on   the    Cottidte,    Etheostomatidse,    PercidsB,    Centrarchidie, 
Aphododeridae,  Dorysomatidte,  and  Cyprinid®.     With  Revisions  of 
the  Genera  and  Descriptions  of  New  or  Little-known  Species. — B.  Sy- 
nopsis of  the  SiluridcB  of  the  Fresh  Waters  of  North  America.    By  Da* 
▼id  8.  Jordan.  Washington :  Government  Printing  Office.    1877.   [8^, 
2  title-pages,  120  pp.,  45  plates.] 
(  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  National  Mnseum,  No.  10.  )  / 

M'Cloud  and  Sacramento  River  Trout.  [From  **  San  Francisco  Pacific  Life."] 
<Foie8i  and  Stream,  v.  8,  p.  299,  June  14,  1877. 

Stocking  the  Barren  Waters  of  the  Great  Divide.  [By  J.  W.  B.]  <  Forest 
and  Stream,  v.  8,  p.  400,  July  19, 1877. 

Califomia  Salmon  in  Lake  Ontario.  [By  8am.  Wilmot.]  <  Forest  and 
Stream,  v.  8,  p.  419,  July  26, 1877. 

t Califomia  Salmon  in  the  James  River,  Va.  <^  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  8,p, 
400.  July   19,1877. 

Hatching  on  the  Columbia.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  8,  p.  420,  July  26,  1877. 
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1877— The  Long- Jawed  Goby.    ByW.  N.  Lockington.    < The  American  Katat- 
alist,  V.  11,  pp.  474-47W,  Aug.,  1877. 
[An  interesting  account  of  some  pecaliarities  in  tbe  habits  of  QHUdUhyt  miraXnlia.] 

The  Coregoni — Their  natural  history,  native  waters,  economic  value,  and 
implements  connected  with  their  production.  lAnon,']  < Forest  and 
Stream,  v.  8,  pp.  439, 440.    1877. 

The  Coregoni.    No.  Part  2.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  9,  pp.  3, 4,  Aug.  3, 1877. 

A  Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  Ichthyological  Fauna  of  the  Green  River 
Shales.  By  B.  D.  Cope.  <Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Surv.  Terrs.,  v.  3, 
pp.  807-819,  Aug.  15, 1M77. 

California  Salmon.  [By  Emery  D.  Potter.]  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  9,  p. 
63,  Aug.  30, 1879. 

Notice  of  the  Utah  Trout  in  Prove  rising  to  the  fly.  By  W.  V.  8.  <  Forest 
and  Stream,  v.  9,  p.  88,  Sept.  6, 1877. 

Canning  Salmon.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  9,  p.  88,  Sept.  6, 1877. 

Operations  of  the  McClond  River  (Cal.)   Fish    Hatching   Establishment. 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  9,  p.  206,  Oct.  13, 1877. 

The  Salmon  Fisheries  of  California.  <^  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  9,  p.  233,  Oct. 
25, 1877. 

Salmon  Trout  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  9,  p.  247,  Nov. 
'       1,1877. 

More  about  McLeod  River  Trout.  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  9,  p.  247,  Nov.  1,1877. 

The  Sportsman's  Gazetteer  and  General  Guide.  The  Game  Animals,  Birds 
and  Fishes  of  North  America:  their  habits  and  various  methods  of  capture. 
Copious  Instructions  in  Shooting,  Fishing,  Taxidermy,  Woodcraft,  etc.  To- 
gether with  A  Directory  to  the  Principal  Game  Resorts  of  the  Country ;  il- 
lustrated with  maps.  By  Charlea  Hallock,  Editor  of  '^Forest  and 
Stream";  Author  of  the  ** Fishing  Tourist";  "Camp  Life  in  Florida,"  etc. 
New  York:  "Forest  and  Stream"  Publishing  Company,  American  News 
Company,  agents.  1877.  [12°,  668  pp.,  -f  208  pp.,  3  maps,  1  portrait. 
Part  I. — Game  Animals  of  North  America.  Fishes  of  the  Northwest,  pp. 
339-353.    Pacific  Coast  Fishes,  pp.  354-369. 

1878 — Beneficial  Results  of  Salmon  Hatching  on  the  Sacramento  River.    [Editorial.  ] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  10,  p.  18,  Feb.  14, 1878. 

Trout  Fishing  at  Lake  Bigler,  California.  [_An<m,\  <  Forest  and  Stre.im,  v. 
10,  p.  28,  Feb.  14, 1878. 

California  Salmon  Fishing  and  the  Game  Laws.    [Signed  B.  J.  Hooper.] 

<  Forvist  and  Stream,  v.  10,  p.  47,  Feb.  21, 1878. 

[Price  of  first  four  Shad  of  tho  8ea.son  in  San  Franci8co=§10  each.]  < Forest 
and  Stream,  v.  10,  p.  07,  Feb.  28, 1878. 

Birds  and  Salmon  in  California.  lAnon.1  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  10,  p. 
95,  March  14, 1678. 

Spawning  of  California  Salmon.  [Signed  B.  B.  Redding.]  < Forest  and 
Stream,  v.  10,  p.  155,  April  4,  1878. 

Red  Trout,  or  Redfish  of  Oregon  and  Idaho.    [By  Charlea  Bendire,  U.  S.  A.  ] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  10,  p.  156,  April  4,  1878. 

Carp  in  San  Francisco.  [From  "Pacific  Life."]  << Forest  and  Stream,  v. 
10,p.l74,  April  11,1878. 
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18T8 — ^The  Norway  Trout  of  the  Yellowstone.    lAnon."]    < Forest  and  Stream,  v, 
10,  p.  175  [1%],  April  11, 1878. 

Prof.  Jordan  on  Chn^racteristics  of  Trout.  [Signed  D.  S.  Jordan.]  <  Forest) 
and  Stream,  v.  10,  p.  196,  April  11,  1878. 

[ContAiiu  suggestion  that  the  original  Bedfish  is  Hyptifario  hennerlyi.} 

Hannal  of  the  Vertebrates  of  the  Northern  United  States,  including  the  Dis- 
trict east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  North  Carolina  and  Tenn- 
essee, exclusive  of  marine  species.  By  David  Starr  Jordan,  Ph.  D.,  M. 
D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Butler  University.  Secjond  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged. — Chicago:  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Company,  1878.  [12°. 
407  pp.,  pub.  May  16.] 
(Contains  synopsis  of  the  American  f^aZmoniiuv  and  CoregimifUB.'] 

California  Fishing  Prospecta.  [Signed  E .  J.  Hooper.  ]  <  Forest  and  Stream, 
v.l0,p.839,  May2,  1878. 

Notes  on  a  Collection  of  Fishes  from  the  Rio  Grande,  at  Brownsville,  Texas. 
By  David  8.  Jordan,  M.  D.  <Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Surv.  Terr.  v. 
4,  [pp.  397-406,  May  3;]  v.  4,  pp.  66.1-667,  July  29,  1879. 

(Specimens  of  HytUrocarpui  Trankii  indicated  as  an  unknown  Labroid  farm  at  p.  399, 
and  described  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus  and  sp.  at  p.  667.  The  specimeus  bad  been 
probably  misplaced.] 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Fresh  Wat^jrs  of  North  America.  By  David 
a  Jordan,  M.  D.  <Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Surv.  Terr.,  v.  4,  pp. 
407-442,  May  3, 1878. 

[A  simple  nominal  list  of  the  fresh- water  species  north  of  the  Mexican  region.] 

Spawning  of  California  Brook  Trout  in  New  York.  [By  James  Annin,  jr., 
Caledonia,  N.  Y.].    <Chicago  Field,  v.  9,  p.  182,  May  4,  1878.    [F.  M.] 

California  Salmon  on  Long  Island,  success  of.  By  a  member  of  the  South 
Side  Club.    <Chicago  Field,  v.  9,  p.  182,  May  4,  1878.    [F.  M.] 

Trout  Hybrids.  [Possibility  of  intercrossing  Eastern  and  Califomian  Trouts. 
Editorial.]    <Forest  and  Stream,  v.  10,  p.  255,  May  9,  1878- 

California.  [Notice  of  distribution  of  land-locked  Salmon  and  Eastern  Trout 
by  Fish  Commissioners.]    <Forest  and  Stream,  v.  10,  p.  255,  May  9,  1878. 

The  heaviest  American  Salmon.  [Notice  of  one  weighing  82  jKuinds  caught 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  By  John  Qoudy.]  <;Forest  and 
Stream,  v.  10,  p.  265,  May  9,  1878. 

Salmon  canning  on  Frazer  River.  [By  Fred.  Mather.]  <Chicago  Field, 
v.  9,  p.  196,  May  15,  1878.    [F.  M.] 

5JJ. — A.  On  the  Distribution  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Allegheny  Region  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee.  With  Descriptions  of  New  or  Little- 
known  Species.  By  David  8.  Jordan  and  Alembcrt  W.  Brayton. — B. 
Synopsis  of  the  Family  Catost-omidie.  By  David  S.  Jordan.  Washington : 
Government  Printing  Office.    1878.    (8vo,  237.) 

Run  of  Salmon  in  California.  Note  by  A.  R.  <Chicago  Field,  v.  9,  p.  229, 
May  25,  1878.    [F.M.] 

Shad  in  California.  Announcement  of  two  taken  in  San  Francisco  Bay  May  1. 
Note  by  B.  B.  Porter.    <Chicago  Field,  v.  6,  p.  229.  May  25,  1873.    [F.  M.] 

California  Salmon.  [Notice  of  their  ascent  up  the  McCloud  and  Sacranrento 
rivers  in  May.]    <Forest  and  Stream,  v.  10,  p.  350,  June  6,  1878. 

Salmon  canning  in  Oregon  and  California.  [Editorial.  With  three  wood- 
enta.]    <Fore8t  and  Stream,  y.  10,  p.  398,  June  27,  1878. 
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1878— Another  shipment  of  Shod  to  California.    Notice  by  Fred.  Mather.    <Cbi- 
cago  Field,  v.  9,  p.  308,  July  6,  1878.     [F.  M.] 

California  Salmon  in  Lake  Ontario.  [By  John  J.  Robson.]  <Fore8t  and 
Stream,  v.  10,  p.  482,  July  25, 1878. 

Salmon  canning  in  Alaska.  An  account  of  the  objections  of  the  Indians  to 
the  landing  of  a  lot  of  Chinese  fish  canners.  From  Alaska  Cor.  '^  N.  Y. 
Sun."    <Chicago  Field,  v.  9,  p.  371,  July  27,  1878.     [F.  M.] 

Notes  on  a  Collection  of  Fishes  from  Clackamas  River,  Oregon.  By  David 
8.  Jordan,  M.  D.    <Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Museum,  v.  1,  pp.  69-85,  Aug.,  1878. 

The  Labrador  and  Columbia  River  Fisheries.  [From  the  "New  York  Sun."] 
<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  10,  p.  507,  Aug.  1, 1878. 

The  Mysterious  Salmon.  A  quotation  from  the  "Astorian"  on  the  subject  of 
the  salmon  taking  the  artificial  fly,  with  editorial  comment  by  Fred.  Ma- 
ther.   <  Chicago  Field,  v.  9,  p.  387,  Aug.  3, 1878.      [F.  M.  ] 

The  McCioud  River  Hatchery.  [By  K.  B.  Pratt.]  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v. 
11,  p.  2,  Aug.  8, 1878. 

Fish  Oossip :  Abundance  of  Salmon  in  the  McCloud  River,  and  their  annoy- 
ance to  anglers  when  fishing  for  Trout.  [Item  from  "San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle," with  editorial  comment  by  Fred.  Mather.  <  Chicago  Field,  v.  9, 
p.  403,  Aug.  10, 1878.      [F.  M.  ] 

Gameness  of  the  Quinnat  Salmon.  [By  Tarleton  H.  Bean.]  <^  Chicago 
Field,  V.  1 0,  p.  4,  Aug.  17. 1878.     [F.  M. ] 

The  Fraser  River  Salmon  Season.  [From  the  "Now  York  World."]  < For- 
est and  Stream,  v.  11,  p.  50,  Aug.  22, 1878. 

Fishing  in  Northern  California.  [By  R  J.  Hooker.]  < Forest  and  Stream, 
V.  11,  p.  51,  April  22,  1878. 

Trout  Fishing  in  Truckee  River.  Correspondent  of  the  "  Sacramento  Union." 
<Chicago  Field,  v.  10,  p.  20,  Aug.  24, 1878.      [F.  M. ] 

Trouting  in  Nevada.  Catching  them  in  the  water-works  at  Gold  Hill  and 
Virginia  City.      [From  "Virginia  City  Chronicle."]     <  Chicago  Field,  v. 

10,  p. —.Sept.  14, 1878.     [F.M.] 

Good  News  from  California.  [An  account  of  fish-ladders  in  the  Truckee  River, 
from  the  "Truckee  Republican."]     <Cidcago  Field,  v.  10, p. 84,  Sept. 21, 

1878. 

Salmon  One  Cent  Each,  t^tem  from  Frazer  River,  from  California  paper,  with 
editorial  comment  by  P.  Mather.]  <  Chicago  Field,  v.  10,  p.  101,  Sept.  28, 
1878.     [F.M.] 

Salmon  Canning  on  Columbia  River.  An  account  of  the  process,  with  statis- 
tics.   By  Fred.  Mather.    <Chicago  Field,  v.  10, p.  101,Sept.  28,1878.    [F.M.] 

Note  on  the  Sanrus  Incioceps  of  Ayres.  [By  W.  N.  Lockington.]  <  Ann. 
&,  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (5),  v.  2,  pp.  348, 349,  Oct.,  1878. 

McCloud  River  Hatching  Station.  Daily  Record  of  Salmon  taken.  [Signed 
Livingston  Stone.]    < Forest  and  Stream,  v.  11,  p.  203,  Oct.  10, 1878. 

California  Trout  in  New  York.     [By  Seth  Oreen.]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v. 

11,  p.  203,  Oct.  10,  1878. 

McCloud  River  Hatchery.  [Table  of  Distribution  of  Salmon  Eggs  during 
1878.]    < Forest  and  Stream,  v.  11, p. 222,  Oct.  17, 1878. 
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18T8 — Land-locking  the  Quinnat  Salmon.  Experiment  of  H.  O.  Parker,  Commis- 
sioner on  Fisheries  for  Nevada,  in  Pyramid  and  Walker  Lakes.  <<  Chicago 
Field,  V.  10,  p.  165,  Oct.  26, 1878.    [F.  M. ] 

The  Yellowstone  as  a  Trout  stream.  [Anon,"]  •<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  11,  p. 
263,  Oct.  31, 1878. 

Another  Devil  Fish  Story.  Accoont  of  devil-fish  (Ccratopiera)  interfering 
with  a  sahmnrine  diver,  from  California  paper.  <  Chicago  Field,  v.  10, 
p.  181,  Nov.  2, 1878.      [F.M.] 

Walks  around  San  Francisco.  By  W.  N.  Lockington.  No-  III.— Lake 
Honda  and  Real  Rock.     <Am.  Nat.,  v.  12,  pp.  786-793,  Dec,  1878. 

[N.  Sp.  BdeUottoma  SUmtU,  p.  793.1 
^ote.— "No.  L— The  Ocean  Beach"  (v.  12,  pp.  347-354)  and  [No.  II.—] 
**The  Bay  Shore"  (v.  12,  pp.  505-512)  have  nothing  relative  to  fishes. 

Salmo  quinnat  in  France.  [By  Fred.  Mather.]  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  11, 
p.  360,  Dec.  5,  1878.    [See,  also,  pp.  339, 340,  Nov.  28, 1878.] 

On  the  occurrence  of  Stichteus  punctatus,  (Fabr.)  Kroyer,  at  St.  Michters, 
Alaska.  By  Tarleton  H.  Bean.  <  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  v.  1,  pp.  279- 
281,  Dec.  17, 1878. 

Beport  on  the  collection  of  Fish'^s  made  by  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  U.  S.  A.,  in  Da- 
kota and  Montana  during  the  seasons  of   1873  and  1874.    By  David  S. 
Jordan,  M.  D.    <  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Surv.  Terr.,  v.  4.  pp.  777-799, 
Dec.  11, 1878. 
XoU. — [Contains  an  ** analysis  of  the  genera  of  American  Cyprinidee,  and  reference  of 
Pacific  slope  genera  to  European  types,  at  pp.  785-790.  J 

California  Salmon  in  Holland.  LEditorial.]  <<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  11,  p. 
420,  Dec.  25.  1878. 

45th  Congress,  3d  session.  |  House  of  Representatives,  j  Ex.  Doc.  1,  pt.  2.  Vol. 
II.  I  =  I  Annual  Report  |  of  the  |  Chief  of  Engineers  |  to  the  |  Secretary 
of  War  I  for  the  |  year  1878.  |  —  |  In  three  parts.  |  —  |  Part  III.  |  —  |  Wash- 
ington :  I  Government  Printing  Office.  |  1878.  | 

Appendix  NN.  |  —  |  Annual  Report  of  Lieutenant  George  M.  "Wheeler,  | 
Corps  of  Engineers,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  |  June  30,  1878.  [pp. 
1421— 

Appendix  E.  |  Report  upon  the  Fishes  collected  duriug  the  years  1875,  1870, 
and  1877,  in  |  California  and  Nevada,  hy  Prof.  David  S.  Jordan  and  H. 
W.  Henshaw.    [pp.  1609-1622,  pU.  1-4.] 

Appendix  K  1.  |  List  of  Marine  Fishes  collect^ed  on  the  coast  of  California 
near  Santa  j  Barbara  in  lH75,'with  notes  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow,  Acting 
Assistant  Surgeon  |  U.  S.  A.,  and  H.  W.  Henshaw.     [pp.  1023-1627.] 

P.  1010,  pL  1, 2,  Oatiutomtu  tahoftruit  Gill  and  Jordan. 

P.  1010,  pi.  3,  €kUastomu9  arceopxu  Jordan. 

P.  1019,  pi.  4,  Salmo  Henshatoi  Gill  and  Jordan. 

The  Sportsman's  Gazetteer  and  General  Guide.  The  Go.me  Animals,  Birds, 
and  Fishes  of  North  America:  Their  Habits  and  Various  Methods  of  Cap- 
ture. Copious  Instructions  in  Shooting,  Fishing,  Taxidermy,  Woodcraft, 
etc.  Together  with  maps.  By  Charles  Hallock,  Edit/or  of  ''  Poorest  and 
Stream";  Author  of  the  "  Fishing  Tourist,"  •*  Camp  Life  in  Florida,"  etc. 
Fourth  Edition.  New  York:  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Co.  187d. 
(12mo.) 
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1878 — Manaal  of  the  Vertebrates  of  the  Northern  United  States,  Including  the  Dis- 
irict  East  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  North  of  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee, exclusive  of  Marine  Species.  By  David  Starr  Jordan,  Ph.  D.,  M. 
D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Butler  University.  Second  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged.  Chicago :  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.  1878.  (l^rno, 
407  pp.) 

The  Culifomian  Salmon.  With  an  Account  of  its  Introduction  into  Victoria, 
By  Sir  Samuel  Wilson,  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Victoria. 
Melbourne:  Sands  &.  McDougall,  Printers,  Collins  street  West.    1878. 

18T9.— The  Nevada  Fish-hatchery.  [From  Carson  City  **Appeal."]  <Chicago 
Field,  v.  10,  p.  332,  Jan.  4,  1879.    [F.  M.] 

Capture  of  a  Devil-fish  [Ceratoptora].  From  California  paper.  <Chicago 
Field,  V.  10,  p.  395,  Feb.  1,  1879.     [F.  M.] 

The  Fisheries  and  Other  Resources  of  Alaska.  B^;  H.  A.  R.  <Chicago  Field, 
V.  10,  p.  395,  Feb.  1,  1879.     [F.M.] 

Viviparous  Perch  [Em biotocid».  By  Charlea Hallock.  From  "Sportsman's 
Gazetteer. **]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  11,  p.  51S,  Jan.  23,  1879. 

Fish  and  Fishing  of  Oregon.  [By  Wm.  Lang.]  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  12, 
p.  35,  Feb.  13,  1879. 

Report  of  the  Nevada  Fish  Commission.  [Notice  by  Fred.  Mather.]  <Chi- 
cago  Field,  v.  11,  p.  3,Teb.  15,  1879. 

Rapid  growth  of  the  Calif  omian  Salmon.  [  Jtioif.]  <^Forest  and  Stream,  v. 
12,  p.  55,  Feb.  20,  1879. 

[An  abatr&ct  from  the  ''Germai}  Fishing  Gazette."] 

Eastern  Trout  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  ,[By  H.  H.  Holt,  Kaloma,  W.  T.  <For- 
est  and  Stream,  v.  12,  p.  105,  March  13,  1879. 

Rearing  Whitefish  in  confinement.  [By  B.  B.  Redding.]  <Chicago  Field, 
V.  11,  pp.  67,68,  March  15,  1879. 

Interesting  Facts  from  Washington  Territory'.     [By  Chs.  Bendire.]    <  For- 
est and  Stream,  v.  12,  p.  154,  March  27,  1879. 
I  Refers  to  ''SeUmo  KennerlyV\  &c.] 

The  Flounders  of  our  Markets.  Reail  by  W.  M.  Lockington  before  the  San 
Francisco  Acad,  of  Sciences,  March  17,  1879.  -^Scientific  Press  Supple- 
ment, April,  1879 ;  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  April  12  and  19,  1879. 

Salmon  Fishing  in  Oregon.  [By  H.  B.]  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  12,  ^,  174, 
April  3,  1879. 

Traits  of  Rocky  Mountain  Trout.  [-By  W.  N.  Byera.  ]  <  Forest  and  Stream, 
v.  12,  p.  174,  April  3,  1879. 

[Notice  of  a  "* Devil  Fish'  recently  taken  on  the  Pacific  coast  "whose  bo<ly 
was  four  feet  long,  with  a  spear-shaped  tail  and  tentacles  seven  feet  long," 
<.  c,  a  species  of  Ceratoptera.  From  the  '*  Santa  Barbara  Press."]  <[Chi- 
cago  Field,  v.  11,  p.  148,  April  19,  1879. 

Description  of  a  species  of  Lycodes  (L.  Turneri)  from  Alaska,  believed  to  be 
undescril»ed.  By  Tarleton  H.  Bean.  <Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mustmm,  v.  1, 
pp.  463-466,  April  25,  1879. 

The  Fishes  and  Birds  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  [By  Calamink,  psevdon  of  John 
L.  "WUflon.    <Chicago  Field,  v.  11,  p.  163,  April  26,  1879. 

[Note  rdative  to  the  Fisheries  of  British  Columbia.  Notice  of  Report  to 
House W  Commons.]    <Chicago  Field,  v.  11,  p.  165,  April  26,  1S79. 
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18T9 — ^Notes  on  some  Fishes  of  the  Coast  of  Califumia.    No.  I.    By  W.  N.  Lock- 
ington.    <  Am.  Nat.,  v.  13,  pp.  299-308,  May,  1879. 

California  Moqntain  Trout  in  Eastern  Waters.    [By  Seth  Oreen.]    <  Forest 
and  Stream,  v.  12,  p.  264,  May  8,  1879. 
[See,  also.  t.  12,  p.  288.] 

Trout  and  Salmon  Season  in  California,  [^mm.]  «^  Forest  and  Stream,  y. 
12,  p.  277,  May  8,  iy79. 

Angling  in  California.  [Abstract  from  **  Pacific  Life."]  <  Chicago  Field,  v.  11, 
pp.  195, 196,  May  10, 1879. 

[Catfish  in  California.]    <  Chicago  Field,  v.  11,  p.  196,  May  10,  1879. 

Pacific  Trout  [Salmo  iridea]  in  Eastern  Waters.  [Note  signed  H.  W.  De  Long, 
with  description  appended  from  Hallock's  Sportsman's  Gazetteer.]  <  For- 
est and  Stream,  v.  12,  p.  288,  May  1.5,  1879. 

Does  tlie  Western  Salmon  die  after  spawning T  [By  Major,  pseudon, ]  <  Chi- 
cago Field,  V.  11,  p.  221,  May  17,  1879. 

California  Salmon  do  not  all  die  after  spawning.     [By  B.  B.  Redding.] 

<  Chicago  Field,  v.  11,  p.  230,  May  24,  1879. 

The  Roe  of  the  Salmon  the  Indian's  Bait.    [By  Jonas  C,  Portland,  Oregon.] 

<  Chicago  Field,  v.  11,  p.  237,  May  24,  1879. 

California  News.  [Notice  of  expected  consignment  of  eggs  from  U.  S.  Com- 
mission Fish  and  Fisheries.     Anon,     From  Sacramento  "Record-Union."] 

<  Chicago  Field,  v.  11,  p.  244,  May  31,  1879. 

On  a  new  Genus  of  ScomhridtiB.  By  W.  N.  Lockington.  <Proc.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  [v.  — ],  pp.  133-136. 

[N.  g.  and  sp.  Ohriomitra  (p.  Ihd)  concolor,  p.  134.] 

Who  hranded  the  Salmon  T    [Notice  of  capture  of  four  salmon  branded  with 
W.  at  Westport,  Oregon.    By  Geo.  H.  Heather.]    <  Chicago  Field,  v.  11, 
p.  260,  June  7,  1879. 
Lake  Tahoe.     [Anon.    From  ''Philadelphia  Pi*ess."]    <  Chicago  Field,  v.  11, 

p.  260,  June  7,  1879. 
Grand  Success  of  Shad  and  Salmon  Culture.  [By  B.  B.  Redding.]  <  Chi- 
cago Field,  V.  11,  p.  277,  June  14,  1879. 
Salmon  at  the  Antipodes,  being  an  account  of  the  successful  introduction  of 
Salmon  and  Trout  into  Australian  waters.  By  Sir  Samuel  Wilson,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Victoria,  [etc.] ;  author  of  a  work  on  the 
Angora  Goat,  and  papers  on  the  Ostrich,  the  Chinese  Yam,  etc.  London : 
Edward  Stanford,  .55,  Charing  Cross,  S.  W.,  1879.  [3d  ed.,  12°,  viii,  252  pp., 
1  phot,  p].,  1  map  folded.] 

Partial  Contents. 
Chap.  V.  The  first  introduction  of  Califomian  Salmon  Ova.    pp.  24-25. 
Chap.  VII.  The  second  importation  of  Californian  Salmon  Ova.    pp.  29-38. 
Chap.  VIII.  The  Califomian  Salmon,    pp.  39-58. 
Chap.  IX.  Is  the  Califomian  Salmon  suitable  to  the  Murray  River  T    pp. 

59-66. 
Chap.  XIX.  The  Growth  and  Development  of  the  Salmonidae.    pp.  160-172. 
Chap.  XXn.  The  Distribution  and  Liberation  of  the  Californian  Salmon 
Fry.    pp.  193-244. 
[Introduction  dated  Jnne  16, 1R79. 

"The  sabstance  of  this  work,  in  a  sli.^htly  different  form,  under  the  title  of  'Tho 
Cnlifomian  Salmon,'  was  originally  pnblished  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  and 
Acclimatization  Society  of  Melbourne  for  the  year  1878,  and  a  second  small  edition  was 
reprinted  in  Victoria."— From  "Pre£ace  to  the  third  edition,  "-^ee  18781 
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1879— The  Chinese  And  other  Fishermen  of  California.  [Condensed  from  8an  Fran- 
cisco "Chronicle"  by  Fred.  Mather. ]  < Chicago  Field,  v.  11,  p.  291,  June 
21, 1879. 

On  the  Occurrence  of  Hippogloesns  vulgaris,  Flem.,  at  Unalnshka  and  St. 
Michael^s,  Alaska.  By  Tarleton  H.  Bean.  <  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Musenra,  v. 
2,  pp.  63-6(1,  July  1,1«79. 

Pacific  Coast  Shad.  [By  William  Lang.]  <FMP©Bt  and  Stream,  v.  12,  p. 
487,  July  24, 1879. 

Notes  on  New  and  Rare  Fishes.  Read  before  the  California  Acad.  Science 
byW.N.Lookington.]  <ScientiticPres8Sapplemeut,  July,  1879;  Mining 
and  Scientitic  Press,  Aug.  2  and  16, 1879. 

Fish  Notes  from  the  Pacific  Coast.    [By  Robt.  E.  C.  Stearns.]    < Chicago 
Field,  V.  11,  p.  383,  Aug.  2, 1879. 
lExtract  from  "  Amorican  Naturalist."] 

Curious  Facts  about  Trout  [i.e.,  jumping  from  flume  into  water  below.  By 
B.  B.  R.,  i.  e.  B.  B.  Redding. ]    <  Chicago  Field,  v.  1 1,  p.  404,  Aug.  9, 1879. 

Alaska  iu  Summer. — Second  Paper.     [By  "Piskco,"  «.  r.  Lester  Beardslee.] 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  553,  Aug.  14, 1H79. 

[Refers,  inter  alias,  to  capture  nnU  curin ;  of  salmon  at  Port  Hanter.l 

Largest  Salmon  on  Record.  [  A non,  ]  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  557,  Aug. 
14. 1879. 

["  Victoria,  Jane  2C.— A  salmon  that  weighed  08  poands  when  canght  has  been  received 
here  from  the  Skeena  River  Fishery  by  Mr.  Turner,  Mayor  of  Victoria.  Its  length  is  6 
feet  11  inches  fh>m  nose  to  tail."] 

Shad  in  the  Columbia.  [By  *'S."]  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  585,  Aug.  28, 
1879. 

I  Refers  probably  to  Potnolobut.] 

Trolling  for  Salmon.    [  ^  wan.  ]   <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  588,  Aug.  28, 1879. 
[Relates  to  Columbia  River.] 

Oregon.     [Record    of    a   trout-fishing   expedition.      By  William    Lang.] 

<  Forest  and  Sti-eara,  v.  13,  p.  5d9,  Aug.  28, 1879. 

The  McCloud  Rivei  Fishery.  [Jnoti.]  < Forest  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  G04, 
Sept.  4, 1879. 

Salmon  a  Nuisance  to  Trout  Fishers.  \_Anon,  By  Fred.  Mather.  ]  <  Chicago 
Field,  V.  12,  p.  52,  Sept.  G,  1879. 

The  North  Pacific  Ccdfishery.  [By  W.  N.  Lockington.  Reprinted  from 
**  Pacific  Life.  "]    <  Chicago  Field,  v.  12,  p.  53,  Sept.  6, 1879. 

[Notice  of  Trout  passing  through  flume  under  pressure  of  376  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.    Anon.  ]    <  Chicago  Field,  v.  12,  p.  53,  Sept.  C,  1879. 

[Notice  of  Catfish — Amiurus  albidua  t— 5  to  15  inches  long,  taten  in  Sausal 
Lagoon,  where  planted  three  years  before.  Anon,']  •< Chicago  Field,  v. 
12,  p.  53,  Sept.  C,  1879. 

The  Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries.  I  Anon,  ]  <  Chicago  Field,  v.  12,  p.  C9,  Sept.  1 3, 
1879. 

[Notice  of  Catfish — Amiurus  albidus? — taken  in  McCloud's  Lake,  Stockton. 
Anon,  ]     <  Chicago  Field,  v.  12,  p.  69,  Sept.  13, 1879. 

The  Trans- Continental  Expedition  of  the  California  Fish  Commissioners. 
[By  H.  A.  L.  ]    <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  645  (3  col. ),  Sept.  18, 1879. 
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1879 — Review  of  the  PlearonectidaB  of  San  Francisco.    By  W.  N.  Lockingtont 
<  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  v.  2,  pp.  69-96,  July  2— Sept.  19, 1879. 
(N.  op.  Hippogloi§oidetJordani,p,TZi  Glyptocephalus  Paeifieut^  p.  80;  Qlyptoc^haAuazadiu 
r««,|>.88. 

[Notice  of  Catfish  for  Susan  Biver  and  Eel  Lake.  Anfm.'\  <^ Chicago  Field , 
V.  12,  p.  85,  Sept.  20, 1879. 

The  first  biennial  report  of  the  Nevada  Commission.  [Notice  by  Fred.  Ma- 
ther. ]    <  Chicago  Field,  v.  12,  p.  85,  Sept.  20, 1879. 

Habits  of  California  River  Salmon.  [Anon,  Extract  from  '^Sacramento 
Bee.'']    <  Chicago  Field,  v.  12,  p.  100,  Sept.  27, 1879. 

Fish  Culture  Operations  in  California.    [By  Livirgston  Stone.  1    < Forest 
and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  685,  Oct.  2,  le79. 
[Refers  to  Salmon.l 

Why  Salmo  Quinnat  does  not  take  the  Fly.  [Jitoft.  by  Charles  Hallock. 
<Fore6t  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  685,  Oct.  2,  1879. 

Washington  Territory.  [ By  "  Multnomah,"  paeudon.  ]  <Forest  and  Stream, 
V.  13,  p.  687,  Oct.  2.  1879. 

[Relates  to  fishing  in  "  the  great  Spokane  country. '*] 

Salmon  Fishing  on  the  Pacific.  [Incomplete.  By  C.  R.]  <Forest  and 
Stream,  v.  13,  p.  689,  Oct.  2,  1879. 

The  Fisherj-  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Rockwood  [near  Salt  Lake  City.  Anon,  From  "  The 
Juvenile  Instructor."]    <Chicago  Field,  v.  12,  p.  115,  Oct.  4,  1879. 

Do  Fish  hear  T  [By  W.  N.  Looklngton.  From  "  Pacific  Life."]  <Chicago 
Field,  V.  12,  p.  116,  Oct.  4,  1879. 

Trout  in  the  Truckee.  [Anon,  From  **  Sacramento  Bee."]  <Chicago  Field, 
V.  12,  p.  117,  Oct.  4,  1879. 

California.  [  Record  of  good  Grilse-fishing  in  September.  ]  By  B.  B.  Redding 
<Forest  and  Stream,  v^ilS,  p.  715,  Oct.  9,  1878. 

The  Game  and  Fish  of  Alaska.  [By  '*  Piseco,"  i.  e.  Lester  Beardalee,  U.  8. 
N.]    <Fore8t  and  Stream,  v.  13,  pp.  723-724,  Oct.  16,  1879. 

Salmon  Eggs  from  the  Pacific.  [By  Livingston  Stone.]  <^Fore8t  ard 
Stream,  v.  13,  p.  725,  Oct.  16,  1879. 

California  Fishing.  [By  R  J.  Hooper.]  < Forest  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  728 
Oct.  16,  1879. 

Wyoming  Territory.  [Note  on  Trout-fishing.  By  "Multnomah,"  paeudon.'l 
<Fore8t  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  728,  Oct.  16,  1879. 

Spawn  in  off  season  [of  Califomian  Trout.  By  E.  C.  Tallant.  With  edito- 
rial n9te.]    <Fore8t  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  744,  Oct.  23,  1879. 

The  Redfish  of  the  Northwest.  [By  Ch.  Bendire.  With  editorial  note.] 
<Fore6t  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  745,  Oct.  23,  1879. 

Rocky  Mountain  Trout.  [By  Flyfishkr,  pseudon.,  J.  J.  Stranahan,  Chagrin 
FaUs,  O.  ]    <Chicago  Field,  v.  12,  p.  164,  Oct.  25,  1879. 

*< Mountain  Trout".— (Salmo  virginalis).  [By  Gk>rdon  Lamb.]  <Chicago 
Field,  V.  12,  p.  164,  Oct.  25,  1879. 

Fishing  in  Gray's  Harlwr  [i.  e.  Salmon-fishery.  Anon,  From  **01ympia 
(Washington  Terr.)  Transcript.''  <Chicago  Field,  v.  12,  pp.  164, 165,  Oct. 
25.1879. 
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18T9—Codfi8liing  in  the  Pacific.    lAnan.']   From  "  San  Francisco  Alta.")    <Chicago 
Field,  V.  12,  p.  165,  Oct.  25,  1879. 

CoJifomia  Trout  in  New  York  Stat€.  [By  Clarence  A.  Fammn.]  <  Forest 
and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  765,  Oct.  30, 1«79. 

Salmon  Fishing  on  the  Pacific.  [By  C.  R.]  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p. 
7^,  Oct.  -30,  1879. 

Why  Salmo  Qninnat  does  not  take  the  Fly.  [Editorial.]  < Forest  and 
Stream,  v.  13,  p.  770,  Oct.  30,  1879. 

Notes  on  Pacific  Coast  Fishes  and  Fisheries.  By  W.  N.  Lockington.  <  Am. 
Nat.,  V.  13,  pp.  684-687,  Nov.,  1879. 

Notes  on  some  un described  Fishes  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  By  W,  N.  Locking- 
ton.    <  Scientific  Press  Supplement,  v.  — ,  p.  76,  Nov.,  1879. 

Carp  Breeding  in  California.  lAnan,  From  •*  Sonoma  Index."]  <  Chicago 
Field,  V.  12,  p.  180,  Nov.  1,  1879. 

Trout  Culture  in  Nevada.  [Jnoft.  From**  Virginia  City  Enterprise."]  <  Chi- 
cago Field,  V.  12,  p.  130,  Nov.  1, 1879. 

Fish  in  Washington  Territory.  lAnon,  From  the**  Experiment."]  <  Chicago 
Field,  V.  12,  p.  180,  Nov.  1, 1879. 

Washington  Territory.     [Abundance  of  Trout.     By  Multnomah,  psmidon.'] 

<  Foi-est  and  Stre»m,  v.  13,  pp.  795-79(5.  Nov.  6,  1879. 

The  Hedfish  of  Idaho.  By  Charles  Bendire.  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  13, 
p.  806,  with  fig.,  Nov.  13,  1879. 

[The  flgare  appears  to  represent  Hykifario  hen^erlyL\ 

California  Notes.  (From  the  **  San  Francisco  Bee.")  <  Chicago  Field,  v.  12, 
p.  213,  Nov.  15,  1879. 

Some  Fishes  of  Oregon.  By  C.  J.  Smith.  <  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p. 
826,  Nov.  20,  1879. 

The  Trout  of  Utah.     [Notice  of  its  rising  to  a  fly.]    Fy  C.  B.  Western 

<  Forest  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  826,  Nov.  20,  1879. 

California  Fishing  Notes.  [From  "Sacramento  Bee."]  <  Chicago  Field,  v.  12, 
p.  229,  Nov.  22,  1879. 

California  Fishes.  By  B.  B.  Reddlrg.  <  Foreet  and  Stream,  v.  13,  p.  847 
Nov.  27,  1879. 

Mountain  Trout.— -5a?worir<^tiaZi«.  By  Gordon  Land.  <  Chicago  Field,  v. 
12,  p.  245,  Nov.  29,  1879. 

Tlie  Fishes  of  Klamath  Lake,  Oregon.  By  E.  D.  Cope.  <  Am.  Nat.,  v.  13, 
pp.  784-7a-s  Dec,  1879. 

[N.  8p.  Chcumistes  Ituxihu  (p.  784) ;  ChatmUUs  brcvitoitrit  (p.  785) ;  1  Mylopharodon^  ep. 

(785).) 

Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1878.    |   Edited  hy  Spencer  P. 
Baird  with  the  assistance  of  eminent  men  of  science.    |  New  York:  |  Har* 
per  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  Frauklin  Square.     1879.     [12°.] 
The  North  American  Trout  and  Salmon,    pp.  467-470. 

Ichthyologisehe  Beitriige  (VIII).  Von  Dr.  JPranz  Steindachner.  <  Sitzb. 
K.  Akad.  Wissensch.,  B.  80,  Abth.  i,  pp.  .  ("  Juli-heft.")  [Author's  extra, 
received  by  mail  Oct.  22,  1879.] 

(N.  sp.  Corvina  (Johniw)  JacoH,  S.nn  Dieco,  p.  3;  n.  g.  and  sp.  Tjfphloffobiiis  cdHfor- 
niensU,  San  Diego,  p.  24  j  and  GoHus  Nowherrii,  p.  17,  EiigravXU  ringmiM,  p.  G2,  also  com- 
mented npon.] 
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A.. 

ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FISHES  OF  THE  ALLEGHANY 
REGION  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  GEORGIA,  AND  TENNESSEE, 
WITH  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW  OR  LITTLE  KNOWN  SPECIES. 


By  David  S.  Jordan  and  Alembert  W.  Braytox. 


This  paper  is  based  primarily  on  the  collections  made  by  the  present 
\rriters,  assisted  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Gilbert,  and  a  party  of  students  from 
Batler  University,  daring  the  past  summer  (1877),  in  various  streams  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee.  For  the  puri)ose  of  a  more 
complete  discussion  of  questions  of  geographical  distribution,  the  an- 
Uiors  have  brought  together,  with  their  own  observations,  those  previ- 
ously made  on  the  fish-faunse  of  the  same  streams  by  other  writers, 
especially  the  observations  on  the  fishes  of  the  Tennessee  Basin  by 
Professor  Agassiz  ;•  those  on  the  fishes  of  the  basins  of  the  Santeet 
(Catawba),  Tennessee,}  and  Cumberland,  ||  by  Professor  Cope,  and  on 
the  fishes  of  the  Cumberlaud,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and   Altamaha 

'Notice  of  a  Collection  of  Fishes  from  tbe  SoatbcrD  Bend  of  the  Tennessee  River,  in 
the  State  of  Alabama.  By  L.  Agassiz.  <  American  Journal  Sci.  Arts,  1854,  pp.  207- 
30H  and  353-365. 

t  Partial  Synopsis  of  tbe  Fishes  of  North.  Carolina.  By  E.D.  Cope.  <  Proc.  Am.  Philos. 
8oc  Pbila.  1870,  pp.  448-495. 

t  On  tbe  distribution  of  Fresh- water  Fishes  in  the  Alleghany  Region  of  Sontb- western 
Virginia.  By  E.  D.  Cope,  A.  M.  <  Jonrnal  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Pbila.  new  series,  vol.  vi, 
part  iii,  January,  I860,  pp.  207-247. 

1  On  some  Etheostomine  Perch  from  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  By  E.  D.  Copo. 
<  Prcc  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  1870,  pp.  261-270. 
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basins  by  Professor  Jordan.*  The  purpose  of  tUfc  paper  is  to  give  a 
r6sum6  of  all  that  is  certainly  known  in  regard  to  the  ichthyology  of 
the  seven  bydrographic  basins  embraced  in  its  scope,  viz^  the  Santee, 
Savannah,  Altamaha,  Chattahoochee,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Cum- 
berland. For  purposes  of  comparison,  a  table  of  distribution  of  species 
is  added,  which  includes,  in  addition,  what  is  known  of  the  flshfaunse 
of  the  James,  Boanoke,  Neuse,  Great  Pedee,  and  Ohio. 

The  following  is  a  classified  list  of  the  streams  which  have  been  ex- 
amined in  each  water-basin  included  in  this  paper,  with  a  word  or  two 
suggestive  of  the  character  of  each  stream.  The  collections  in  every 
case  were  made  by  one  or  both  of  the  present  writers,  unless  otherwise 
stated 

LIST  OP  STREAMS  EXAMINED. 

I. — SANTEE  BASIN. 

1.  Catawba  River  and  tributaries  in  North  Carolina.    (Cope,  1869.) 

2.  Ennoree  River,  near  Chick  Springs,  S.  C.    (Deep,  muddy,  and  rapid.) 

3.  Reedy  River,  at  Greenville  Court-House,  S.  C.    (Muddy.) 

4.  Saluda  River,  at  Parr's  Mills,  west  of  Greenville.    (Clear  and  rapid; 

a  fine  seining-ground.) 

II.— SAVANNAH  BASIN. 

1.  Tugaloo  River,  Ilabersham  County,  Ga.,  just  below  mouth  of  Panther. 

(Clear,  broad  rapids.) 

2.  Panther  Creek,  north  of  Toccoa  City,  Ga.    (Clear  mountain-stream.) 

3.  Toccoa  Creek,    below    Toccoa  Falls,  Ga.     (Clear,  cold  mountain- 

stream  ;  contains  little  besides  Hydrophlox  rubricroceus.) 

4.  Toxaway  and  Chatuga  Rivers  and  tributaries  about  the  foot  of  White- 

side Mountain.    (Clear  mountain-streams,  abounding  in  Trout.) 

III.— ALTAMAHA  BASIN. 

1.  Oconee  River,  at  Sulphur  Springs  and  Fuller's  Mills,  Hall  County, 

Georgia.    (Clear.) 

2.  Ocmulgee  River,  Reed's  Fish-pond,  south  of  Atlanta,  Ga.    (Head- 

waters; clear.) 

3.  Ocmulgee  River,  South  Fork,  Flat  Rock,  De  Kalb  County,  Georgia. 

(Partly  clear ;  a  small  falls,  and  a  deep  basin  worn  in  granite  rock ; 
a  fine  stream  for  seining.) 

•  A  Partial  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  Upper  Georgia ;  with  Supplementary  Papers  on 
Fishes  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  By  David  Starr  Jordan,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D 
<  Annals  N.  Y.  Lyceum  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  xi,  187t,  pp.  307-377. 
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4.  Ocmulgeo  Eiver,  Macon,  Ga.     (Collectiou  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Bean  and 
other  members  of  the  United  States  Fisb  Commission.) 

IV. — CHATTAHOOCHEE  BASIN. 

L  Chattaboochee  River  at  Shallow  Ford,  northwest  of  Gainesville,  Ga. 
(Broad,  shallow,  rapid ;  water  moderately  clear.) 

2.  Sawannee  Creek,  near  Suwannee,  Gwinnett  County,  Ga.     (Deep, 

muddy,  and  very  cold.    Contains  chiefly  Cofioma  eurystoma.) 

3.  Peach  Tree  Creek,  just  north  of  Atlanta.    (Deep  and  muddy.) 

4.  Nancy's  Creek,  northwest  of  Atlanta.    (Clear  and  rapid.) 

5.  Flint  River,  in  Taylor  County.    (Collection  of  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Neisler 

in  United  States  National  Museum.) 

V. — ALABAMA  BASIN. 

A, — Etowah  River. 

1.  Pettis  Creek,  near  Cartersville,  Ga.    (Clear,  rocky.) 

2.  Silver  Creek,  near  Rome,  Ga.    (Clear,  rapid ;  a  fine  stream  for  col- 

lecting.) 

3.  Dyke's  Creek  and  Pond,  near  Rome,  Ga.    (Clear  and  cold.) 

B. — Oostanaula  River, 

4.  Rocky  Creek,  near  Floyd  Springs,  Ga.    (A  fine,  clear  stream.) 

5.  John's  Creek,  near  Floyd  Springs.    (Clear.) 

6.  Lovejoy's  Creek,  near  Floyd  Springs.    (A  small  sandy  ptream,  fall 

of  fishes.) 

7.  Big  Armuchee  Creek,  above  Rome.    (Clear.) 

8.  Big  Dry  Creek,  near  Rome.    (A  saccession  of  weedy  rock-pools.) 

9.  Little  Dry  Creek,  near  Rome.    (Like  the  preceding.) 
10.  Waters's  Creek,  above  Rome.    (Muddy  and  rocky.) 

IL  Lavender  Creek,  in  Texas  Valley,  Ga.    (A  small  clear  stream.) 

(7. — Coosa  River. 

12.  Beech  Creek,  near  Rome.    (Muddy.) 

13.  Horse-leg  Creek,  near  Rome.    (Rocky,  clear.) 

14.  Little  Cedar  Creek,  at  Cave  Spring,  Ga.    (A  fine,  clear,  cold  stream. 

One  of  the  best  for  the  collectiou  of  Gshes.  Abounds  in  Xenisma 
stelliferum^  Hydrophlox  chrosomusj  Codoma  callistia,  and  other 
beautiful  species.) 

L,— Alabama  River^  near  Montgomery,  Ala,    (Collection  of  Dr.  Bean  and 
others,  1876.) 
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VI.— TENNESSEE  BASIN. 

A. — Ujpper  Course. 

1.  Clinch  River,  tributaries  in  Southwestern  Virginia.    (Cope,  18080 

2.  PowelPs  River,  near  Cumberland  Gap.    (Clear.) 

3.  Indian  Creeic,  near  Cumberland  Gap.    (Clear.) 

4.  Station  Creek,  near  Cumberland  Gap.    (Clear.) 

5.  Holston    River,    various    tributaries    iu    Southwestern    Virginia. 

(Cope,  18GS.) 

6.  French  Broad  River,  at  Newport,  Teun.    (Rather  deep  and  muddy.) 

7.  French  Broad  River,  about  Warm  Springs,  N.  C,  Asheville,  N.  C, 

and  elsewhere.)     (Cope,  1869.)     (Rapid,  rocky,  and  generally 
clear.) 

8.  Big  Pigeon  River,  at  CliflFton,  Tenn.    (Rather  clear.) 

9.  Swannanoa  River,  at  foot  of  Black  Mountain.    (Clear,  cold  mount- 

aiu  stream,  with  trout.) 

J5. — Lower  Course. 

10.  Chickamauga  River,  at  Ringgold,  Ga.     (Rather  clear  and  very 

rocky.) 

11.  Tributaries  of  Tennessee  River,  about  Huntsville,  Ala.    (Agassiz; 

Newman's  collection,  1853.) 

12.  Tributaries  of  Tennessee  River,  about  Florence,  Ala.    (Storer,  1845.) 

13.  Elk  River  and  tributaries,  at  Estill  Springs,  Tenn.    (Clear,  rocky, 

and  cold.) 

VII.— CUMBERLAND  BASIN. 

1.  Round-Stone  River,  Rock  Castle  County,  Kentucky.    (Clear.) 

2.  Rock  Castle  River,  Livingston,  Ky.    (Clear  and  rocky.) 

3.  Big  Laurel  River,  Laurel  County,  Kentucky.    (Clear.) 

4.  Cumberland  River,  about  Pineville,  Ky.    (Clear,  rocky.) 

5.  Yellow  Creek,  near  Cumberland  Gap.    (Rather  muddy.) 

6.  South  Pork  of  Cumberland  River,  in  Tennessee.    (Cope,  1809.) 

7.  Cumberland  River  aud  tributaries,  near  Nashville.    (Winchell,  1870.) 

8.  Stone  River,  Murfreesboro',  Tenn.    (Clear  and  rocky.) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  almost  without  exception  the  above  mentioned 
localities  are  in  the  mountainous  or  upland  parts  of  the  different  water- 
basins.  Of  the  fishes  inhabiting  distinctively  the  lowland  courses  of 
most  of  the  streams^  little  is  yet  definitely  known. 
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The  Santee,  Savannah,  Altamaha,  and  C^attahoocheo  have  bcea 
examined  only  in  that  part  of  Iheir  course  which  flows  over  metamor- 
phic  rocks.  The  three  western  streams  have  been  studied  chiefly  in  the 
limestone  regions.  The  lithological  character  of  the  bed  of  a  stream 
has  a  certain  influence  on  its  fish-fauna,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Gen- 
erally limestone  streams  are  richer  in  species  than  those  with  granitic 
bottoms. 

The  types  of  the  new  species  described  below  are  deposited  in  the 
United  States  National  Museum  at  Washington,  and  in  the  Museum  of 
Butler  Uiiversity,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

I. — SANTEE  BASIN. 

Thirty-nine  species  are  ascertained  to  occur  in  the  headwaters  of  the 
Siintee  Kiver,  thirty-three  having  been  obtained  by  Professor  Cope  in 
the  Catawba  River  in  North  Carolina,  and  thirty  by  the  present  writers 
in  the  Saluda  and  Ennoree  in  South  Carolina.  Of  these  thirty  nine 
6|)ecies,  ten  are  not  as  yet  known  from  any  other  hydrographic 
basin.  These  are :  Alvordins  crassuSj  Noihonotus  thalassinnSj  Ceratichthys 
labrosusj  Ceratichthys  zanemus^  Codoma  pyrrhomelas^  Codoma  chloristia^ 
Phoiogcnis  niveus,  Alburnops  chloroccphalus,  Alburnops  saludanuSj  and 
MyxifStoma  album.  The  ai)parent  absence  of  Luxilus  cornutus  in  the 
Great  Pedee,  Santee,  Savannah,  Altamaha,  and  Chattahoochee  Basins  is 
remarkable,  as  that  species  is  abundant  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Neuse  on 
the  east  and  the  Alabama  on  the  west,  as  in  all  streams  northward  to 
Minnesota  and  New  England. 

The  species  most  abundant  as  to  individuals,  in  the  Saluda  at  least, 
is  probably  Notropis  photogenis.  Next  to  this  come  Codoma  pyrrhome- 
/a«and  Ceratichthys  biguttatus.  Of  the  CatostomidWj  Myxostoma  cervinum 
seems  to  be  the  predominant  species;  of  the  SUuridw,  Amiurtis  brun- 
neusj  and  of  the  CentrarchidWj  Lepiopomus  aurittis.  The  chief  food- 
fishes  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  are  the  "Mud  Cats"  (Amiiirus  brunneus  and 
platycephalus)^  the  ** Fine-scaled  Sucker"  {Catostomus  commersoni)^  the 
Eel  {Anguilla  vulgar i^)^  the  ''Spotted  Sucker"  (Minytremamelanops)^  the 
«*  Perch  "  (Lepiopomus  auritus),  the  **  War-mouth  Perch  "  {Chccnobryttus 
viridis)^  the  *'Jack"  {Esox  reticulatus)^  and  the  "Jump  Eocks"  {Myxo- 
stoma cervinum). 
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•       ETHEOSTOMATIDiE. 
Genus  ALVORDIUS  Girard. 

1.  ALVORDIUS  CRASSUS,  8p.  nov. 

EiheoBiatM  maculaium  var.  Cope.  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  1870, 261,  262,  aod  449.    (Not 
HadropteruB  maculatuB  Girard.) 

A  species  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  A.  aspro^  bnt  less 
distinctly  marked  and  more  bcavily  built,  the  form  being  less  graceful 
than  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  genus.  Body  considerably  com- 
pressed, the  depth  4^  times  in  length  to  origin  of  caudal  (as  in^all  cases 
in  this  paper).  Head  comparatively  short,  3|  in  length;  the  snout 
medium,  not  acuminate  as  in  A.  phoxccephalusj  nor  especially  obtuse. 
Eye  moderate,  as  long  as  snout,  4  in  head.  Mouth  rather  small  for  the 
.genus,  nearly  horizontal,  the  upper  jaw  but  little  the  longer:  upper 
jaw  not  projectile :  maxillary  reaching  anterior  margin  of  eye. 

Ciieeks  naked :  opercles  with  a  few  scales  above :  back  and  breast 
naked :  middle  line  of  belly  in  some  specimens  naked :  in  others  with 
enlarged  plates.  Scales  on  the  body  rather  larger  than  usual,  about 
7-55-7. 

Fins  moderately  developed:  dorsal  XII-I,  10,  varying  to  XI-1, 11; 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  spines,  as^sual,  accompanying  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  soft  rays,  a  rule  apparently  not  hitherto 
noticed,  and  perhaps  not  of  general  application.  The  two  dorsal  fins 
are  well  separated,  the  first  being  longer  than  the  second,  but  consider- 
ably lower.  . 

Anal  fin  shorter,  but  higher  than  second  dorsal,  II,  9;  the  two  spines 
well  developed.  Caudal  fiu  deeply  lunate,  almost  furcate.  Pectorals 
and  ventrals  large,  their  tips  about  equal. 

Coloration  rather  plain.  General  hue  olivaceous;  the  back  marked 
with  darker,  as  in  the  other  species  of  the  genus.  Sides  with  a  series 
of  dark  olive,  rounded  blotches,  connected  along  the  lateral  line  by  a 
narrow,  dark  band ;  a  dark  streak  forward,  and  one  downward  from  the 
eye.  First  dorsal  with  a  dark  spot  in  front,  and  another  on  its  last 
rays.  Second  dorsal,  caudal,  and  pectorals  barred  with  dark  spots. 
Anal  and  ventrals  uucolored. 

Length  of  longest  specimens  observed,  3  inches. 

Habitat — Saluda,  Ennoree,  and  Eeedy  Rivers,  in  rapid  water,  espe- 
cially abundant  in  the  Saluda  at  Farr's  Mills.  Also  recorded  by  Cope 
from  the  Catawba. 
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Genus  BOLEOSOMA  DeKay. 

2.  BOLEOSOMA  MACULATICEPS   Cope. 

Boleomma  nutculaticrpi  Cope  (1870),  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  269  and  450.     (Catawba 
B.)— Jordan  &  Copeland  (ld76),  Check  List  (Ball.  Buffalo  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.), 
163.    (Name  only.) 
ArliMa  macuUUiotps  Jordan  (1877),  Ball.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.  s,  15.    (Name  only.) 
Boleowma  olmatedi  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye  Nat.  Hist.  368.    (Ocmalgee  River.) 

A  single  specimen  taken  in  the  Saluda  River  at  Farr's  Mills  answers 
closely  to  Professor  Cope's  description.  The  npper  part  of  the  cheeks 
have,  however,  a  few  scattering  scales.  Tbis  species  is  a  true  Boleosoma. 
Althongb  the  type  of  Boleosoma  has  bat  a  single  anal  spine  and  B.  efful- 
^ns  and  B.  maculaticeps  have  two  anal  spines,  the  essential  character  of 
those  spines  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  the  genns  Arlina^  based  on 
B.  effulgenSj  is  a  synonym  of  Boleosoma.  In  Boleosoma^  the  spines  are 
all  weak  and  flexible,  and  those  of  the  anal  especially  so.  In  most  or 
all  of  the  other  genera  of  Utheostomatidcej  the  anal  spines  are  stiff  and 
long,  and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  first  6pii»).is  the  longer  of  the 
two.  In  the  species  of  BoUosoma,  with  two  anal  spines,  the  two  spines 
are  unequal,  the  second  the  longer,  both  extremely  slender  and  flexible; 
not  at  all  ^^  spinel-like^  except  that  they  are  not  inarticulate.  This 
feeble  condition  of  the  spines  seems  to  constitute  the  chief  generic 
character  of  Boleosoma. 

Two  of  the  species  provisionally  referred  by  Professor  Jordan  (Bull. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mns.  x)  to  ^^Arlina^j  viz,  Arlina  stigmcea  Jor.  and  A.  atripin- 
nis  Jor.,  have  the  anal  spines  well  developed,  as  usual  in  Etheostomatidas. 
These  two  species  and  their  congeners  apparently  constitute  a  distinct 
genus,  differing  from  Diplesium  in  the  toothed  vomer  and  from  Notho- 
notus  iu  the  protractile  upper  jaw.  For  this  genus,  the  name  of 
Vhcentra  (Jordan)  has  been  suggested  (Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  p.  223),  in 
allusion  to  the  development  of  the  spines. 

Genus  NOTHONOTUS  Agassiz, 

3.  NOTHONOTUS  THALASSINUS,  «p.  nov. 

A  handsome  species,  differing  from  the  others  now  referred  to  this 
genus  in  the  entire  nakedness  of  the  head. 

Body  rather  stout,  the  depth  about  5  times  in  the  length,  com. 
pressed  behind,  the  back  somewhat  arched.  Head  large,  4  in  length, 
the  snoot  rather  blunt  and  convex  in  profile ;  a  pretty  decided  angle 
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opposite  the  eye.  Eyes  largo,  Ligh  up,  longer  tban  the  mazzio,  3J 
in  head  :  interorbital  space  rather  narrow,  the  eye  having  some  upward 
range.  Mouth  moderate,  slightly  oblique,  the  maxillary  reaching  to 
orbit.  Upper  jaw  slightly  longer  than  the  lower,  not  protractile.  Head 
entirely  naked,  both  cheeks  and  opercles  being  destitute  of  scales. 

Scales  large,  5-4(5-5.  Belly  scaled:  throat  naked:  neck  anteriorly 
naked,  but  scaly  in  front  of  the  dorsal :  lateral  line  complete. 

Fins  all  large :  D,  X-1, 10,  or  IX-1, 11,  the  membrane  of  the  first  dor- 
sal continued  to  the  base  of  the  second :  longest  dorsal  spine  a  little 
over  half  the  length  of  the  head,  scarcely  shorter  than  the  soft  rays; 
the  base  of  the  spinous  dorsal  a  little  longer  than  that  of  the  soft  dor- 
sal. Anal  II,  8,  rather  smaller  than  second  dorsal,  the  first  spine  longer 
and  larger  than  the  second.  Caudal  tin  deeply  lunate,  almost  forked. 
Pectoral  and  ventral  flns  large;  the  former  reaching  nearly  to  the  vent, 
the  latter  somewhat  shorter. 

Color,  in  spirits:  Olive,  closely  mottled  and  tessellated  above  with 
dark  green  ;  this  color  extending  down  the  sidet*,  forming  six  or  eight 
iri'egular  dark  green  bars.  Head  daik  green ;  a  dark  green  line  down- 
ward from  eye  and  another  forward.  Fins  in  males  nearly  plain,  the 
spinous  dorsal  with  a  black  edge;  females  with  all  the  fins  except  the 
ventrals  closely  barred  or  speckled  with  dark  *green.  Two  pale  orange 
spots  at  the  base  of  the  caudal. 

Life-colors :  The  colors  of  a  male  specimen  in  life  are  as  follows:  Body 
dark  olive  and  blotched  above:  sides  with  nine  dark  blue-green  vertical 
bars,  the  five  next  the  last  most  distinct,  and  reaching  down  nearly  to 
the  anal.  Spinous  dorsal  reddish  at  base,  then  with  a  broad  black 
band,  the  uppermost  third  being  of  a  bright  ferruginous  orange-red : 
second  dorsal  blackish  at  base,  reddish  above:  caudal  with  two  orange 
blotches  at  base,  black  mesially,  pale  orange  externally.  Anal  fin  of  a 
brilliant  blue-green  color  at  base,  pale  at  tip.  Pectorals  barred,  the 
middle  of  the  fin  grass-green.  Yentrals  dusky  mesially,  with  a  green 
shade.  Opercular  region  more  or  less  grass-green  :  streaks  about  eye 
blackish-green. 

Length  of  largest  specimens  taken,  2^  inches. 

Habitat — Very  abundant  in  all  the  streams  seined,  especially  so  in 
the  rocky  shoals  of  Reedy  River  in  the  city  of  Greenville. 

This  handsome  little  fish  may  be  easily  known  from  its  congeners  by 
the  smooth  head,  and  by  the  general  greenness  of  its  coloration,  which 
resembles  somewhat  that  of  the  species  of  Diplesium. 
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Genus  ETHEOSTOMA  Bafinesque. 
4.  Etheostoma  flabellare  Kaf. 

{CaUmotua  flabellatus  Auct.) 

Three  specimeus  doabtfully  referred  to  this  species  were  obtained  by 
Professer  Cope  in  the  Catawba  River. 

CENTRARCHID^. 

Genus  MICROPTERUS  Lacepede. 

5.  MiCBOPTEBUS  PALLIDUS  {Bafincsquc)  Oill  it  Jordan. 

Professor  Cope  obtained  this  species  in  the  Catawba.  We  collected 
none  in  the  Saluda  or  Eunoree,  but  we  were  told  Ihat  ^^  Trout",  as  the 
species  of  Micropterus  are  universally  called  in  the  South,  are  frequently 
taken  there. 

Genus  CH^ENOBRYTTUS  Gill 

C.  Chjenobbyttus  viniDis  (Cuv.  cfe  Vat)  Jordan. 

The  War-mouth  Perch  occurs  in  abundance  in  the  Saluda,  and  appar- 
ently in  all  the  South  Atlantic  streams.  Cope  says  that  it  is  exceedingly 
common  in  all  the  streams  of  Eastern  North  Carolina,  and  that  it  is 
known  as  the  Eedeyed  Bream  on  the  Catawba.  This  species  is  very 
closely  related  to  0.  gulosus,  differing  chiedy  in  the  color  and  in  the 
somewhat  less  robust  form.    It  may  be  only  a  variety. 

Genus  LEPIOPOMUS  Bafinesque. 

7.  Lepiopomus  aubitus  (Linnofus)  Raf. 

All  my  specimens  of  this  species  from  the  Saluda  have  a  dusky  blotch 
or  bar  at  the  base  of  the  soft  dorsal,  a  feature  of  coloration  not  shown  by 
my  Northern  sfiecimens.  This  is  a  widely  diffused  species,  and,  like  most 
SQcb,  is  quite  variable. 

Genus  EUPOMOTIS  Gill  &  Jordan. 

8.  EuPOMOTis  AUBEUS  ( ^alhaum)  Oill  cfe  Jordan. 

Professor  Cope  obtained  this  species  in  Catawba  River.  We  have 
never  collected  it  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  probably  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  lowland  regions. 
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esocidj:. 

Genus  ESOX  lAnncms. 

9.  Esox  RETicuLATUS  Le  Sueur. 

Very  common.  We  are  unable  to  distingaisb  the  Southern  form 
[phaleratm  Say,  affinis  Ilolbrook)  as  oven  varietally  distinct  from  the 
Northern  reticulatus. ' 

10.  Esox  RAVENELi  HolbrooJc.  ' 

Obtained  by  Professor  Cope  in  the  Catawba.  Its  specific  distinction 
from  E.  americanus  Gmeliu  appears  questionable. 

SALMONIDiE. 

Genus  SALVELINUS  Richardson. 

11.  SALVELINUS  FONTiNALis  (MitohUl)  Gill  iSs  Jordan. 

This  species  was  found  by  Professor  Cope  in  the  headwaters  of  the 
Catawba  Eiver. 

CYPRINID^. 
Genus  CAMPOSTOMA  Agassiz. 

12.  CAMPOSTOMA  ANOMALUM  {Raf.)  Ag. 

Subspecies  prolixum  (Storer)  Jor. 
A  few  specimens  from  Saluda  Kiver.    Also  in  the  Catawba  (Cope). 

Genus  HYBOGNATHUS  Agassiz. 

13.  HYBOGNATHUS  ABGYRITIS  Girard. 

A  few  specimens  were  obtained  in  Saluda  Eiver,  not  distinguishable 
from  others  from  Ohio  River  and  others  (types  of  H.  osmerinus  Cope) 
from  New  Jersey.    Professor  Cope  found  it  abundant  in  Catawba  Eiver. 

Genus  ALBURNOPS  Girard. 

14.  ALBURNOPS  SALUDANUS,  8p.  flOV. 
Hybopsia  amarua,  "  variety  from  the  Catawba,"  Cope  (lb70),  Proc.  Am,  Pbilos.  Soc  460, 
A  species  belonging  to  ^^Hybopsis.  Group  A^,  of  Cope,  which  is  equi* 
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valent  to  the  subgeneric  section  of  Albumops  or  ^^ Eybopais^^  called 
Hudsonius  by  Oirard. 

Body  eloofi^atet  but  compared  with  its  immediate  relatives,  hudsoniuSj 
amarusj  and  storerianuSj  short  aud  thick ;  moderately  compressed,  the 
depth  4^  ia  length :  caadal  pedancle  shortened,  4f  in  length  :  head  large, 
4  times  in  length,  relatively  heavy  and  gibbous  forward,  the  snout 
rounded  in  profile,  as  in  A.  hudsoniua.  Eye  large,  rather  wider  than 
ioterorbital  space,  about  equal  to  snout,  3^  in  head. 

Month  moderate,  snbinferior,  the  maxillary  not  reaching  to  eye. 

Scales  large,  thin,  and  loose,  5-39-3,  about  twelve  in  front  of  the  dor- 
sal fin.    Lateral  line  somewhat  decurved  in  front. 

Fins  moderately  developed.  Dorsal  beginning  in  advance  of  ventrals, 
I,  8 ;  its  first  ray  nearer  snout  than  caudal.  Anal  I,  8,  rather  small. 
Pectorals  not  reaching  to  ventrals,  the  latter  not  to  vent. 

Color  clear  olivaceous,  nearly  white,  like  the  rest  of  the  group,  some 
specimens  showing  a  faint  plumbeous  lateral  line. 

Teeth  1,  4-4, 1,  two  or  three  of  the  principal  row  obtuse,  not  hooked ; 
only  one  or  two  of  the  teeth  usually  showing  a  masticatory  face. 

Habitat — Abundant  in  Saluda  Eiver,  where  it  reaches  a  length  of 
about  four  inches.    Also  obtained  by  Professor  Cope  from  the  Catawba. 

The  peculiar  characters  of  this  species  have  been  noticed  by  Pro- 
fessor Cope,  who,  however,  was  disposed  to  consider  it  a  variety  of 
S.  amarus.  It  differs  from  our  s|)ecimens  of  what  we  consider  to  be 
the  latter  si>ecies  (from  Ocmulgee  Biver)  in  the  smaller  eye,  the  thicker 
head,  shorter,  deeper  body,  more  decurved  front,  and  shorter  caudal 
peduncle.  In  amarus^  the  eye  is  3  in  head,  the  head  4f  in  length,  and 
the  caadal  peduncle  3|. 

We  have  been  disposed  to  unite,  under  the  generic  name  LuxiluSj  a 
large  number  of  species  forming  a  series  the  extremes  of  which  bear 
little  resemblance  to  each  other  or  to  the  means,  but  which  form  a  chain 
80  unbroken  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  generic  lines  among  them. 
That  this  group  may  ultimately  be  broken  up  into  natural  genera  is  very 
probable,  but  the  groups  thus  far  proposed  have  not  received  very 
satisfactory  definition. 

These  species  agree  (a)  in  the  absence  of  any  special  modification, 
either  of  mouth,  fins,  or  alimentary  canal ;  (6)  in  the  dentition,  the 
teeth  being  in  one  or  two  rows,  always  four  in  the  principal  row  of 
the  raptorial  type,  and  some  or  all  of  them  provided  with  a  grinding 
surface;  often,  and  in  some  species  always,  one  edge  of  the  masticatory 
Bull.  N.  M.  No,  12—2 
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surface  is  more  or  less  crenate,  especially  in  yonng  individaals ;  (c)  the 
aual  fin  is  always  short,  containiDg  from  seven  to  nine  rays;  (d^)  the 
dorsal  fin  is  never  inserted  very  far  behind  the  ventrals ;  (e)  the  lateral 
line  is  developed  and  continnoas. 

The  species  dififer  mach  among  themselves  in  size,  nnptial  dress,  and 
general  appearance,  notably  in  the  squamation,  the  scales  of  the  typical 
species  of  Luxilus  being  closely  imbricated  and  mnch  higher  than  long, 
while  in  the  group  called  Hudsonins  the  two  dimensions  of  the  scales  are 
nearly  equal.  The  scales  themselves,  in  HudsoniuSj  are  thin  and  loosely 
imbricated.  Within  certain  limits,  the  position  of  the  dorsal  varies  also. 
In  EttdsoniuSy  it^s  first  ray  is  in  advance  of  the  insertion  of  the  ventrals; 
in  Luxilus  and  Alburuops^  usually  directly  opposite ;  in  Photogenis  and 
HydrophloXj  distinctly  posterior.  The  form  of  the  mouth  varies  largely : 
in  L.coccogeniSj  it  is  wide  and  oblique,  the  lower  jaw  projecting.  In 
the  typical  species  of  AUmmops  and  HudsoniuSj  the  mouth  is  small  and 
more  or  less  inferior. 

The  species  may  be  provisionally  grouped  as  follows,  under  five  groups, 
four  of  which  may  be  considered  as  distinct  genera.    Those  species 
whose  position  is  doubtful  are  indicated  by  a  mark  of  interrogation : — 
A. — Luxilus  Rafinesque.     (Scales  very  closely  imbricated,  much  deep- 
er than  loug:  teeth 2, 4-4, 2,  entire:  dorsal  fin  inserted  directly  oi>- 
posite   ventrals:  mouth   terminal:   size    large:    nuptial  dress 
peculiar ;  type  Cyprinus  comutus  Mit.) 
comutus  Mit.  coccogenis  Cope. 

selene  Jor. 
B. — ^Photogbnis  Cope.  (Scales  pretty  closely  imbricated,  deeper  than 
long:  teeth  1,  4-4,  1, more  or  less  crenate  (rarely  one-rowed t): 
dorsal  fin  behind  ventrals,  always  with  a  black  spot  on  the  last 
rays  behind :  males  in  spring  tuberculate,  the  lower  fins  and  the 
tips  of  the  vertical  fins  filled  with  satin-white  pigment  in  spring: 
mouth  terminal,  the  upper  jaw  longest :  size  medium ;  type  F. 
spilopierus  Cope  =  CyprineUa  analoatana). 
analoatanus  Girard.  niveus  Cope. 

galacturus  Cope.  iris  Cope  (f ). 

leucopus  J.  &  B. 
C. — Hydbophlox  Jordan.     (Scales  less  closely  imbricated,  somewhat 
deeper  than  long;  teeth  usually  2,  4-4,  2,  often  more  or  less 
crenate :  dorsal  fin  distinctly  behind  ventrals,  unspotted :  breed- 
ing dress  peculiar,  thema*es  almost  always  red :  mouth  terminal, 
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oblique,  the  upper  jaw  usaally  slightly  the  longer :   size  verj 
small ;  type  Hybopsia  rvbricroceus  Cope.) 

ro9eu9  Jordan.  chro9omu8  Jor. 

ruhricroceus  Cope.  xcenoeephalus  Jor. 

luOpinnis  J.  &  B.  plumbeolus  Oope. 

chiliUcu$  Coi)e.  bivittatus  Cope. 

chalybceus  Cope.  lacerto9us  Cope.  ' 

D.— Alburnops  Oirard.  (Scales  rather  loosely  imbricated:  teeth 
4-4,  or  1,  4-4,  1 :  dorsal  fin  inserted  over  ventrals,  unspotted : 
sexes  alike:  month  more  or  less  inferior,  horizontal  or  oblique: 
size  small ;  type  Albumops  blennitis  Ord.) 

microstafnu8  Raf.  Hmpanogenais  Cope. 

volucellus  Cope.  dilorocephalua  Cope. 

9pectrunculu$  Cope.  fritensia  Cope. 

procne  Cope.  nubilus  Forbes. 

stramineus  Cope.  blennius  Ord. 

iuditanus  Cope  (t).  shumardi  Grd. 

missuriensis  Cope.  illecebrosus  Grd. 

scylla  Cope. 

E. — HuDSONius  Oirard.  (Scales  thin  and  loosely  imbricated :  teeth  1, 
4-4, 1  or  2,  the  grinding  surface  often  distorted :  dorsal  inserted 
in  advance  of  ventrals:  colors  silvery:  sexes  alike:  mouth  in- 
ferior: body  elongate,  the  head  comparatively  short:  size 
medium ;  type  Clupea  hudsonia  Clinton.) 

9aludanu8  J.  &  B.  amarus  Oirard. 

h^dsanius  Clinton.  storeriantis  Kirtland. 

We  have  substituted  the  name  Albumops  Grd.  for  the  earlier  name 
Hybopsis^  as  we  think  that  the  latter  genus  was  founded  on  a  species  of 
Ceratichtiiya. 

15.  Albubnops  chlobooephalus  (Cope)  J.  &  B. 

Ejfhap$i9  chlorocephaluB  Cope  (1870),  Proc.  Am.  Philoe.  Soo.  461. 

This  beautiful  little  fish  is  abundant  in  the  clear  rapid  waters  of  the 
Saluda.  It  resembles  H.  rubricroccus,  but  is  smaller  and  stouter-bodied, 
with  smaller  month.  The  scales  in  front  of  the  dorsal  are  fewer  (about 
IC)  in  number.  The  teeth  are  1,  4-4, 1  (2,  4-4,  2,  in  rubricroceus).  The 
mule  specimens  are  profusely  tuberculate  on  the  snodt  and  ante-dorsal 
region.  ^  Professor  Cope  found  this  species  abundant  in  the  clear  waters 
ot  Um3  tributaries  of  the  Catawba. 
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Genus  PHOTOGENIS  Cope. 

16.  PHOTOGENIS  NiVEUS  (Cape)  J.  A  B. 
BybopHs  niveui  Cope  (1870),  Proo.  Am.  Pbilos.  Soc.  461. 

A  very  pale  species,  related  to  Photogcnis  analostanus  and  P.  gaUxctnrns^ 
rather  tban  to  the  species  of  ^^Hybopsis^j  to  which  genas  Professor  Coi>e 
referred  it.  My  specimens  are  all  very  white,  with  a  narrow  bluish 
stripe  along  the  caadal  peduncle,  which  sometimes  forms  a  faint  spot 
at  base  of  caadal.  In  male  specimens,  the  snoat  and  ante-dorsal  region 
are  covered  with  small  tubercles.  In  males,  the  dorsal  fin  is  considerably 
elevated.  In  color,  the  dorsal  fin  is  largely  dusky  on  the  last  rays,  the 
most  of  the  fin  somewhat  creamy -tin  ted.  The  tip  of  the  dorsal  fin  and 
the  tips  of  the  caudal  are  filled  with  milk-white  pigment,  as  in  the 
related  species.  The  anal  fin  is  entirely  milky.  The  teeth  are  1,  4-4,  i, 
•provided  with  a  narrow  masticatory  surface. 

Photogenis  niveus  is  abundant  in  the  Saluda  River.  It  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Cope  in  the  Catawba  Kiver. 

17.  PnoTOGENis  ANALOSTANUS  (Oirard)  Jordan. 

We  did  not  find  this  species  in  the  Saluda,  although  Professor  Cope 
states  that  it  is  abundant  in  the  Catawba.  It  is  perhaps  possible  that 
Professor  Cope  mistook  our  Codoma  chloristiaj  a  species  which  resem- 
bles it  very  much,  except  in  dentition,  for  the  true  analostanus.  The 
^*Cyprinella  analoatana^  has  been  a  stumbling-block  in  the  classification 
of  these  fishes,  as  to  the  masticatory  surface  of  Luxilus  it  adds  the  cre- 
uations  of  Cyprinella.  We  are  iuclined  to  think  that  CyprinelUi  should 
be  restricted  to  those  species  whose  teeth  are  without  grinding  surfaces 
and  are  pormaoently  crenate.  The  relations  of  Luxilm  analoatanusj 
Mpilapterus,  galacturusj  leucopus^  and  nireua  are  much  more  intimately  with 
the  species  of  Codama  than  with  Luxilm^  but  the  development  of  grind- 
ing surfaces  on  the  teeth  renders  it  necessary  to  refer  them  to  the  latter 
genus,  unless  Photogenis  be  admitted  as  a  distinct  genus. 

Genus  CODOMA  Girard. 

(Subgenus  EROGALA  Jardnn.) 

Photogenis  Jordan  (IB77),  Add.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  335.    (Not  of  Cope,  whose  type, 
P.  apiloptemSf  proves  to  be  a  species  closely  related  to  L.  analosianus,  if  not 
ideDtical  with  it.) 
Examination  of  a  large  number  of  specimens  supposed  to  be  Photogenis 

spilopterus^  from  Saint  Joseph's  Kiver,  in  Northern  Indiana,  Professor 
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Cope's  original  locality,  has  convinced  as  that  the  spilopterua^  the  type  of 
the  genas  PhotogeniSj  does  not  belong  to  the  group  of  colored  species  for 
which  Professor  Jordan  lately  adopted  the  latter  name.  The  genus  Pho- 
togenis  (Jordan)  being  thus  left  without  a  name,  that  of  Erogala  has  been 
suggested  (77/9,  spring-time ;  /^aAa,  milk,  in  allusion  to  the  milk-white  pig- 
ment with  which  the  male  fishes  are  ornamented  in  the  nuptial  season)* 
Codonia  Grd.  differs  from  Erogala  in  the  form  of  the  head,  which  is 
short,  blunt,  and  rounded,  as  in  Pimephales.  We  do  not  now  think  that 
the  two  are  distinct  as  genera,  and  prefer  to  consider  Erogala  as  a  sub- 
genus of  Codoma. 

The  type  of  Erogala  is  Photogenis  stigmaturm  Jordan.    This  subgenus 
is  remarkable  for  its  geogmphical  distribution.    All  of  the  species  thus 
far  known  belong  to  the  Southern  States,  and  each  of  the  Southeru 
Ti%*er- basins  probably  has  from  two  to  four  species  of  the  genus;  not  a 
single  Ri>ecies,  so  far  as  known,  being  common  to  two  different  river- 
basins. 
The  distribution  of  the  species  of  Erogala  is  as  follows : — 
Santee  Basin :  pyrrhomelas  Cope. 
chloristia  J.  &  B. 
Savannah  Basin :  none  known. 
Altamaha  Basin :  xcenura  Jor. 

callisema  Jor. 
Chattahoochee  Basin :  eurystoma  Jor. 
Flint  River :  formosa  Putn. 
Alabama  Basin :  callistia  Jor. 

trichroistia  J.  &  G. 
ccerulea  Jor. 
stigmatura  Jor. 
Farther  west  their  place  is  taken  by  the  species  of  Cyprinella  having 
serrated  teeth,  and  farther  north  by  the  species  of  LrixiluSj  section  Pho- 
togeniSj  IMving  teeth  with  developed  grinding  surfaces. 

The  species  of  Codoma  are  remarkable  for  their  exquisite  coloration, 
most  of  them  being  adorned  with  bright  red  iu  addition  to  the  milky 
pigment.    The  black  dorsal  spot  is  present  iu  all  the  species. 

18.  Codoma  ohlobistia,  sp,  nov. 

Body  short  and  deep,  strongly  compressed,  the  form  elliptical, 
resembling  that  of  O. pyrrhomelas j  but  rather  deeper,  the  depth  of  adults 
being  3|  to  4  in  length.    Head  rather  small  and  pointed,  4^  in  length. 
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Eye  moderate,  less  than  snoat,  4  iu  head.  Mouth  rather  small,  qaite 
oblique,  the  maxillary  not  attaining  the  line  of  the  orbit,  the  npper  jaw 
projecting  beyond  the  lower,  especially  in  spring  males.  Tbe  head  and 
mouth  considerably  resemble  those  parts  in  P.  amUostanus. 

Scales  mnch  deeper  than  long,  very  closely  and  smooth  ly  imbricated, 
more  or  less  dark-edged  above.    5-37-d.    Lateral  line  decurved. 

Fins  moderately  developed :  dorsal  distinctly  behind  ventrals,  its  first 
ray  about  midway  between  nostrils  and  the  base  of  the  caudal.  Dorsal 
1,  &    Anal  1,  8. 

Nuptial  tubercles  in  the  male  greatly  developed,  covering  rather 
sparsely  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  region  anterior  to  the  dorsal.  In 
addition,  similar  tubercles  cover  the  caudal  peduncle  and  the  whole  sides 
of  tbe  body«  except  the  space  below  tbe  lateral  line  and  in  front  of  the 
ventrals.  The  tubercles  on  the  body  are  considerably  smaller  than 
those  on  the  bead,  and  smaller  than  in  xcmura  or  pyrrhomelasy  but  they 
cover  a  much  larger  area  than  in  any  of  the  latter  species  of  tbe  genus. 
Gbin  tuberculate. 

Teeth  1,  4-4, 1,  entire,  without  masticatory  surface. 

Coloration,  in  life :  General  color  a  dark  steel-blue,  a  very  distinct 
blue  stripe  along  each  side  of  tbe  caudal  peduncle,  as  in  0.  ccerulea^  but 
fainter :  sides  of  body  with  fine  steely-purple  lustre :  back  clear  green : 
head  clear  brownish  :  iris  wbite:  cheeks  of  a  pale  violet  color:  lower 
part  of  sides  becoming  rather  abruptly  milkj-white:  dorsal  fin  with 
the  usual  large  black  spot  on  the  last  rays  well  developed,  and  tbe 
usual  milk-white  pigment  in  tbe  tips:  lower  part  of  tbe  dorsal  fin  with 
pigment  of  a  fine  clear  green  color,  somewhat  as  in  analoatanusj  but 
unusually  bright:  caudal  fin  cbiefiy  dusky,  its  tips  milky  and  the  base 
somewhat  so ;  tbe  middle  of  tbe  fin  has  a  slight  reddish  tinge :  anal 
fin  entirely  milky,  a  faint  dusky  sx>ot  on  its  last  rays,  resembling  that 
on  tbe  dorsal :  ventral  fins  milky. 

Female  and  young  specimens  are  more  slender,  and  the  bright  colors 
are  usually  wanting  or  obscured. 

Size  small ;  length  of  largest  specimens  less  than  three  iucbes. 

In  form,  this  species  resembles  C.  pyrrhomelaSj  but  the  short  anal 
(eigbt  rays  instead  of  ten)  will  always  distinguish  the  species.  The 
coloration  of  the  male  is  difierent,  being  much  less  brilliant,  although 
perhaps  more  delicate.  0.  chloristia  resembles  in  color  (7.  ccerulea  most, 
but  tbe  latter  species  has  a  much  more  slender  form. 

Habitat. — Abundant  iu  the  clear  waters  of  Saluda  Biver,  with  C. 
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pprhomdagj  PhotogenisniveuSj  Alburnapa  chlorocephaltiSj  and  other  hand- 
some species. 

19.  CODOMA  PYBRHOMELAS  (Cope)  Jor. 
Fhoio§em$  pgrrhomdaB  Copb  (1870),  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  463. 

This  species,  the  most  ornate  of  the  genns,  and  one  of  the  most  bril< 
liant  of  CyprinidcB,  is  extremely  abandant  in  the  clear  rapid  waters  of 
the  Salada  and  its  tribataries.  The  general  color  of  the  males  is  dark 
steel-bine  above,  with  the  scales  darker-edged,  the  bi  Ily  abruptly  milky- 
white.  The  head  is  pale  reddish ;  the  snout,  the  tip  of  lower  jaw,  and 
the  iris  above  and  below  are  scarlet ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  dusky  at  base, 
has  a  large  black  spot  on  the  last  rays,  is  red  in  front,  and  broadly  milk- 
white  at  tip.  The  tips  of  the  candal  fin  are  milk-white ;  next  to  this 
cotDes  adnsky  crescent;  a  wide  bright  scarlet  crescent  lies  inside  of  the 
black  and  extends  into  the  two  lobes  of  the  fin.  The  base  of  the  fiii  is 
pale. 

The  top  of  the  head  and  the  region  in  front  of^  the  dorsal  are  covered 
with  small  pale  tubercles.  The  sides  of  the  caudal  peduncle  are  pro- 
vided with  rather  larger  tubercles,  arranged  in  rows  along  the  series  of 
scales. 

This  is  the  most  abundant  fish  in  the  waters  of  Catawba  River,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Cope. 

•  Genus  NOTROPIS  Bafinesque. 

(iftnffiZiM  Rafinesqae;  ^/(iii*neZ7ii«  Girard.) 

20.  NoTEOPis  PHOTOGENis  {Cope)  Jordan. 

8qmUm»  pkoiogmU  Copb  (1864)  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  280. 

PkatogoHs  UmoopB  Copb  (1866),  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  379,  and  elsewhere. 

Hy  specimens  differ  considerably  from  the  typical  forms  of  this  spe- 
cies, but  correspond  to  Professor  Oope's  *' var.  aaa  aa^  from  the  Ca- 
tawba. It  is  the  most  abnndant  species  in  the  Salnda  waters,  especially 
iu  more  slaggish  tributaries.  Two  forms,  perhaps  varieties,  perhaps 
different  sexes,  occur,  the  one  pale,  with  deep,  compressed  body ;  the 
other  darker,  with  the  scales  dark-edged  and  the  body  much  more  elon- 
gate. It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  latter  form  from  N.  ielescopus 
(Cope).  The  pale  form  has  the  head  above  and  under  jaw  covered  with 
small  pointed  tubercles. 
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Genus  GILA  Baird  &  Girard. 

(Subgeuus  0L1NOSTOMU8  Qirard.) 

21.  Gila  vandoisula  (Cuv.  &  Val)  Jor. 

LeueiacuB  vandoUulas  C.  db  V.  (1844),  Hiat.  Nat.  Poias.  xvil,  317. 
Clino9lon\u8  affinia  Girard  (1856),  Proo.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  212. 

This  siH'cies  is  ooinmon  in  the  Saluda  watera,  as  in  the  Catawba, 
Yadkin,  and  other  Southern  streams.  It  seems  to  prefer  still,  or  even 
muddy  waters,  as  wo  found  it  more  abundant  in  the  Beedy  Eiver  than 
in  either  Saluda  or  Eunoree.  Our  specimens  were  greenish  or  bluish 
in  color,  the  back  mottled  with  scales  of  a  different  hue,  as  usual  in  this 
genus.  In  the  males,  the  region  behind  the  head  and  above  the  pec- 
torals and  extending  backward  to  the  anal  are  of  a  bright  rosy-red, 
brigbtest  just  behind  the  head.  There  is  no  distinct  dark  lateral  band. 
None  of  our  specimens  were  noticed  to  be  tuberculate.  The  characters 
distinguishing  this  species  from  the  more  northerly  Oila  {CUnostamus) 
funduloides  have  been  well  given  by  Professor  Cope  (Journ.  Ac.  Nat 
Sci.  Phila.  1868,  228). 

Genus  NOTEMIGONUS  Bafinesque. 

22.  NoTEMiGONUS-  AMEEICANUS  {Idttn.)  Jordan. 

Notemigontu  ischanua  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  Lyo.  Nat.  Hist.  p.  364.  # 

This  is  the  true  Cyprinus  americanus  of  Linnaeus,  as  has  been  else- 
where shown.  We  obtained  but  a  single  specimen  in  the  Beedy  River. 
Professor  Cope  found  it  abundant  in  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  Catawba. 
The  long  anal,  more  compressed  body,  larger  eye,  and  peculiar  breeding 
colors  distinguish  this  species  from  the  Northern  and  Western  H. 
chrysoleticus. 

Genus  CERATICHTHYS  Baird. 

23.   CEEATICHTHYS  ZANEMITS,  «p.   flOV. 

A  small,  peculiar  species,  allied  to  C.  labroma  (Cope),  but  apparently 
differing  in  the  longer  barbel,  smaller  scales,  and  in  the  coloration. 

Body  long  and  slender,  not  much  compressed,  the  depth  abont  4^  (5^ 
in  young)  in  length.  Head  rather  long,  narrow,  and  pointed,  4^  ia 
length,  very  slender  in  young  specimens,  stouter  in  adults:  snout  de- 
curved  in  profile,  with  an  angle  in  front  of  the  nostrils.    £ye  moderate, 
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rather  shorter  than  the  long  muzzle,  placed  nearly  midway  in  head, 
about  3^  in  head.  • 

MoQth  rather  large,  inferior,  the  lips  much  thickened,  Sucker-like ; 
upper  jaw  extremely  protractile^  the  lower  with  a  conspicuous  interual 
fringe  of  papillse. 

Barbels  extremely  long,  probably  longer  than  in  any  other  of  our 
Gyprinoids ;  their  length  f  to  j  the  diameter  of  the  eye. 

Scales  moderate,  pretty  closely  imbricated,  5-40-3  5  15  or  16  in  front 
of  dorsal.    Lateral  lino  continuous,  slightly  deflected  forward. 

Fins  rather  small,  high,  and  short.  Dorsal  1,  8,  originating  slightly 
liebiud  the  base  of  the  ventrals,  as  in  0.  labroBus  and  0.  monachua.  Anal 
1,  7.    Caudal  deeply  forked,  its  peduncle  long  and  slender. 

Coloration,  in  spirits,  quite  pale ;  a  small,  round,  black  spot  at  base 
of  caudal:  dorsal  scales  dark-edged:  some  dark  points  along  caudal 
peduncle,  forming  a  dark  stieak:  muzzle  punctate.  Large  specimens 
with  a  large  dark  patch  on  the  last  rays  of  dorsal,  as  in  0.  monachua 
and  the  species  of  Codoma:  base  of  dorsal  fin  with  dark  points.  Cheeks 
and  opercles  silvery. 

In  the  spring,  the  male  fishes  are  profusely  tuberculate  on  the  head 
and  neck,  and  the  fins  are  flushed  with  crimson.  Teeth  1, 4-4, 1,  hooked, 
without  masticatory  surface. 

The  largest  specimens  taken  were  nearly  three  inches  long,  but  most 
were  less  than  two. 

This  species  is  abundant  in  Saluda  River.  It  appears  to  be  distinct 
from  C.  labrosMSj  that  species  having  larger  scales  and  some  other  points 
of  difference.  C.  labrosuSy  monachtiSj  and  zanemus  differ  from  their  con- 
geners in  the  backward  position  of  the  dorsal  and  in  the  greater  devel- 
opment of  the  lips. 

24.  Ceratichthys  labrosus  Cope. 

CaniUAtkyi  labro9U8  Cope  (1870)»  Proo.  Am.  Pbilos.  Soo.  458. 

Professor  Copelound  this  species  not  uncommon  in  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Catawba.    We  did  not  find  it  in  the  Saluda  or  the  Ennoree. 

25.  Ceratichthys  hypsinotus  Cope. 

CeroHehtkyi  kgpsinotus  CoPS  (1870),  Proo.  Am.  Pbilos.  Soc.  456. 

This  species  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Saluda.  Breeding  males  are 
violet-tinted,  and  the  fins  are  quite  red.  The  head  is  more  or  less  rosy 
and  tnbercolate  above.  This  species  has  a  very  small  barbel,  and  might 
easily  be  taken  for  a  Hydrophlox  of  the  rubricroceus  type. 
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26.  Geratichthys  biguttatus  {Kirt)  Baird. 

The  common  Horned  Cbab  is  very  abundant  in  all' the  tribntaries  of 
the  Salnda. 

Genus  SEMOTILUS  Bafinesque. 
27.  Semotilus  corporalis  {Mit.)  Putn. 
This  common  species  occurs  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Saluda. 

CATOSTOMIDJE. 
Genus  MYXOSTOMA  Rafinesqw. 

(Moxostoma  and  Tnretulu$  Raf. ;  Ptjfokottomus  Ag.) 

28.  MYXOSTOMA  CERVINUM   Cope. 

I\Bretulu9  oervinus  Copr  (1868),  Joarn.  Ac.  Nat  So.  Phila.  235. 
Ptycho$tomu$  oervinu9  Cope  (1870),  Proo.  Am.  Philos.  Soo.  478. 

This  little  Sucker  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  Salnda,  Beedy,  and 
Ennoree.  It  abounds  in  rapids  and  rocky  shoals,  and  is  popularly  known 
as  ^^  Jump-rocks",  from  its  habit  of  leaping  from  the  water.  It  is  not  much 
valued,  except  by  negroes,  small  boys,  and  naturalists.  The  black  outer 
margin  of  the  dorsal  is  a  characteristic  color-mark. 

29.  MYXOSTOMA  PAPILLOSUM  (Cope)  Jar. 

Ftt/ohoaUmus  papUloaua  Cope  (1870),  Proo.  Am.  Philos.  Soo.  470. 

A  few  specimens  of  this  peculiar  species  were  taken  in  Salnda  River. 
Professor  Cope  found  it  abundant  iu  the  Catawba  and  Tadkin  Bivers. 

30.  MYXOSTOMA  VELATUM  (Cope)  Jordan. 

PhjdhoitomuB  oollap9U9  Cope  (1H70),  Proo.  Am.  Philos.  Soo.  471. 

Wo  obtained  no  specimens  of  tbia  widely  diffused  species  in  any  of 
the  Southern  rivers.  Professor  Cope  found  it  in  the  Neuse,  Tadkin, 
and  Catawba. 

31.  MYXOSTOMA  COREGOKUS  (Cope)  J.  &  B. 
PtychosUmns  ooreganus  Copr  ( 1870),  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soo.  472. 

The  ^^Blue  Mullet"  was  found  very  abuudaut  in  the  Catawba  and 
Yadkin  Uivers.    We  did  not  take  it  in  the  Saluda. 
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32.  Myxostoma  album  {Cope)  J.  &  B. 

Ptjfeko9tom¥9  albm$  Cope  (1870),  Proo.  Am.  Phil.  Soc  472. 

The  species — the  *^  White  Mullet^— was  found  by  Professor  Cope  ia 
the  Catawba  Biver  only.  We  obtained  no  specimens  from  the  Salnda, 
which  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  oar  collections  were  not  made 
during  the  season  of  the  migrations. 

Genus  ERIMYZON  Jordan. 

(Moxoetoma  Agaasiz,  bat  not  of  Raf.) 

J" 

33.  Eai3iYZ0N  SUOETTA  {Loc.)  Jordan. 

Cfpruni9  9ueetta  Lac^p^dr. 
CjifpriMif  oMoN^M  MircHnx. 

This  species  is  moderately  abundant  in  (he  Saluda  Biver.  Professor 
Cope  foond  neither  this  species,  nor  the  next,  in  the  Catawba. 

Genus  MINYTREMA  Jordan. 

34.  MiNTTBEMA  MELANOPS  {B^f.)  Jor. 

C4ic$kmu9  wteloMopB  Rafixesquk,  Kirtland,  etc. 
MnotUma  victoria  Girakd. 
Erimynn  widanop$  Jordan. 

This  widely  diffused  species  is  abundant  in  the  mill-poiuls,  etc.,  of  the 
Salnda  Biver,  and  is  known  as  the  Striped  Sucker.  It  is  considerably 
valued  as  a  food-fish.  Many  specimens  were  taken  at  Bannister's  Mills, 
on  the  Ennoree,  the  proprietor  of  the  mill,  Mr.  Bannister,  having 
kindly  drawn  off  the  water  from  his  pond,  in  order  to  enable  us  better 
to  examine  its  fishes.  Our  specimens  seem  to  be  precisely  like  the  ordi- 
nary melanops  from  the  Ohio  Biver  and  the  Gieat  Lakes. 

Genus  CATOSTOMUS  Le  Sueur. 

35.  CATOSTOMUS  COMMBRSONI  {LoC.)  JoT. 

The  Fine-scaled  Sucker  is  common  in  the  Saluda,  as  in  nearly  every 
stream  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  It  is  especially  abundant  in  mill- 
ponds. 
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SILURIDJE- 

Genus  AMIURUS  Bafinesque. 
36.  AMIURUS  BRUNNEUS  Jordan. 

Amiuru9  platycepkaUu  Cope  (1670),  Proo.  Am.  PhiloB.  Soc.  485.    (Not  Pimelodua  platy* 

oephaliu  Grd.) 
AmUru$  brunneus  Jordan  (1870),  Add.  Lyo.  Nat.  Hist.  366. 

xfiis  is  the  common  cat-fish  of  the  Salada,  and  is  known  as  the  Mad 
Cat.  Adult  specimens  reach  a  length  of  abont  18  inches,  and  bear  little 
resemblance  to  the  young,  from  which  the  spe<5ies  was  first  described. 
The  adults  are  extremely  elongate,  nearly  terete  behind,  with  flat,  ihin, 
broad  heads.  In  color,  they  are  of  a  more  or  less  clear  yellowish-green, 
more  distinctly  green  than  is  any  other  species.  The  name  ^*  brunnens^^ 
only  applies  well  to  the  young.  The  species  may  be  known  from  the 
related  A.  platycephalua  by  (be  more  elongate  form,  the  shorter  anal  fia 
(16  to  18  rays  instead  of  20),  and  by  the  mouth,  which  is  somewhat 
inferior,  the  lower  jaw  being  much'  the  shorter,  while  in  A.  platycephalus 
the  jaws  are  equal.  The  color  is  also  different  in  the  two  species.  A. 
platycephaliut  is  yellowish,  dark  above,  and  more  or  less  marbled  on  the 
sides  with  darker,  resembling,  in  that  respect,  A.  mannoratus.  In  A. 
brunneus^  the  caudal  fin  is  usually  unequal,  the  upper  lobe  being  the 
longer,  and  the  rudimentary  caudal  rays  are  unusually  numerous.  A 
specimen  nearly  a  foot  long  ha<l  the  alimentary  canal  four  times  the 
length  of  the  body,  and  filled  with  Podostemon  ceratophyllum.  The 
stomach  contained  eight  adult  males  of  Codoma  pyrrhomelas. 

As  Professor  Cope  counted  17  anal  rays  in  his  ^^ platycephalus^j  it  is 
likely  that  he  had  this  species  instead  of  Girard's,  which  has  pretty  uni- 
formly 20  or  21  rays.  Both  Amiurus  brunneua  and  platycephalus  are 
valued  as  food. 

37.  AMIURUS  PLATYCEPHALUS  (Oirard)  GUI. 

PifMlodus  plaiycephalus  QiRARD  (1859),  Proc.  Ao.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  160. 

Many  specimens  of  this  species  were  taken  in  Bannister's  mill-pond, 
on  the  Ennoree.  The  fishermen  confound  it  with  the  preceding  under 
the  name  of  Mud  Cat,  but  the  species  may  be  readily  distinguished  by 
the  characters  given  above. 

A  *'Blue  Cat^  is  said  to  occur  in  the  Saluda,  but  we  obtained  no 
specimens. 
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Genus  NOTURUS  Rafinesque. 
38.  NoTURUS  INSIGNIS  {Ricluirdson)  QUI  &  Jor. 

y^turuB  marginaiHB  Baird. 

This  species  is  abundant  in  the  rock-pools  of  Reedy  River.  It  i)rob- 
ably  occars  iu  all  the  Atlantic  streams  as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania. 

ANGUILLID^. 
Genus  ANGUILLA  Thunberg. 

39.  Anguilla  VULGARIS  Fleming. 

The  common  Eel  is  abundant  in  all  the  streams  of  the  Southern  States 
thus  far  explored. 

lepidosteidj:. 

Genus  LEPIDOSTEUS  Lacepede. 

40.  LEPIDOSTEUS  OSSEUS  {L.)  Ag. 

This  fish  is  said  to  occur  in  the  Saluda,  but  we  obtained  no  specimens. 

II.— WATER-BASIN   OP  TDE  SAVANNAH  RIVER. 

Fifteen  species  are  ascertained  to  occur  in  the  water-basin  of  the 
Savannah.  Of  these,  two  species  are  recorded  from  specimens  in  the 
United  States  National  Museum;  one  on  the  authority  of  Professor 
Agassis,  the  others  from  our  collections  in  the  Tugaloo  Kiver  and  in  Toe- 
coa  Creek.  None  of  these  species  are  peculiar  to  the  Savannah  Basin. 
The  common  Cyprinidm  are  all  of  Tennessee  River  types ;  the  others  are 
either  siiecies  of  general  distribution,  or  else  are  shared  with  other 
SoQthem  streams. 

In  seining  the  Tugaloo  Kiver,  two  rather  unexpected  features  were 
made  manifest:  first,  the  very  small  number  of  small  fishes,  both  Cypri- 
nidcd  and  Etheostamatidw  inhabiting  the  river.  There  seem  to  be  very 
few  species  present,  and  these  few  are  represented  by  very  few  individ- 
uals. Although  the  islands  below  the  mouth  of  Panther  Greek  fnrnish 
a  most  excellent  seining-ground,  yet  our  fishing  was  a  series  of  '^  water- 
hauls".  A  single  draw  of  the  seine  in  the  Saluda  or  the  Etowah  would 
often  yield  more  species  and  more  individuals  tlian  were  secured  iu 
the  Tugaloo  in  a  whole  day. 
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The  second  peculiarity  of  the  Tagaloo  fauna  is  that  its  characteristic 
fishes  are  all  of  tyi>e8  abundant  in  the  Tennessee  Biver,  but  not  known 
from  any  other  of  the  Atlantic  streams.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
Photogenic  galacturus^  Luxilus  coccogenis^  Hydrophlox  rubricroceus^  and 
Catostomus  nigricans.  The  close  proximity  of  the  sources  of  the  Tngaloo 
and  the  Little  Tennessee,  War  Woman  Creek  and  Little  Tennessee  Eiver 
rising  on  opposite  sides  of  Babun  Gap,  and  of  the  Tallulah  and  the 
Hiuwassee,  may  perhaps  help  to  explain  this  anomaly  of^istribution. 

I 

ETHEOSTOMATIDJE. 
Genus  HADROPTERUS  Agassiz. 

1.   HADROPTERUS  NIGROFASCIATUS  Ag. 

A  single  large  specimen  was  taken  in  Toccoa  Creek,  near  Toccoa 
Falls. 

centrarchidj:. 

Genus  MICROPTERUS  Laciphde. 

2.   MlGROPTERUS  SALMOIDES  {Lac.)  QUI. 

(Yar.  8almo%de».) 

The  small-mouthed  Black  Bass  or  ^^  Trout '^  of  the  Sonthern  streams 
(i.  e.,  Savannah,  Altamaha,  Chattahoochee,  Alabama)  differs  so  con- 
stantly from  Northern  representatives  of  the  same  species  that  the  two 
forms  may  be  taken  as  geographical  varieties  of  one  species,  and  it  is 
probably  worth  while  to  distinguish  each  by  name.  The  Labrus  salmoi- 
des  of  Lac^pMe  was  collected  by  Bosc  near  Charleston,  8.  C.  It  wsis 
therefore  presumably  the  Southern  variety,  which  should  be  designated 
as  var.  sahnoides.  The  oldest  name  known  to  apply  to  the  Northern 
form  is  that  of  Bodianus  achigan  Raf.  The  Northern  form  may  there- 
fore be  designated  as  Micropterus  sabnoides  var.  achigan^  whenever  it  is 
deemed  desirable  to  call  attention  to  these  variations. 

The  body  is  appreciably  longer  and  slenderer  in  var.  salmoides  than 
in  var.  achigan^  the  head  being  about  3^  in  length  instead  of  about  2^. 
The  anal  rays  in  salmoides  are  usually  10  instead  of  11 ;  the  dorsal 
formula  X,  I,  12,  instead  of  X,  1, 13.  The  scales  are  larger  in  salmoides^ 
there  being  about  70  in  the  lateral  line  instead  of  77.  The  coloration  of 
salmoides  is  uniformly  unlike  that  of  achigan.    The  lower  part  of  the  sides 
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18  marked  by  pretty  regular  lines  of  dark  olive-green  spots  along  the 
series  of  scales.  The  lower  fins  are  usually  more  or  less  red,  and  the 
Mack,  yelloWy  and  white  coloration  of  the  caudal  fin,  so  conspicuous  in 
yoong  specimens  of  the  Northern  form — in  the  Western  States^  at  least — 
is  not  noticeable  in  the  Southern  variety. 

This  species  is  abundant  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Savannah,  where  it 
is  known  as  the  ^^  Trout  "• 

Genus  XENOTIS  Jordan. 
3.  Xenotis  sanguinolentus  {Agasaiz)  Jordan. 

JoBDAX  (1877),  Ann.  Lyo.  Nat.  Hist.  318. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  beautiful  fish  is  in  the  National  Mnsenm 
from  Angusta,  Ga.  It  is  identical  with  my  specimens  from  the  Etowah, 
mentioned  in  the  paper  above  cited,  but  it  is  possibly  not  the  species 
to  which  Agassiz  gave  the  name  of  sanguinolentus.  The  species  of  the 
geous  Xenotis  are  extremely  difficult  either  to  define  or  to  recognize. 

CYPRINODONTID^. 
Genus  ZYGONECTES  Agassiz. 

4.  ZYGONECTES  NOTTII  Agossiz. 

A  "  Zygonectes  guttatus "  is  recorded  by  Professor  Agassiz  from  the 
Savannah  near  Angusta.  Professor  Putnam  informs  me,  from  the  ex- 
amination of  the  type-specimens,  that  the  species  is  identical  with  Z. 
notUi  Ag. 

SALMONIDJ^.. 

Genus  SALVELINUS  Richardson. 

6.  SALVELINUS  FONTINALIS  {Mitch.)  Oill  &  Jor. 

The  common  Brook  Trout  is  very  abundant  in  the  clear  tributaries  of 

the  Chatnga  and  Toxaway  Rivers,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge.    This 

is  very  near  the  southern  limit  of  the  species,  although  it  is  said  to  occur 

io  certain  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Chattahoochee,  farther  west. 

CYPRINID^. 

Genus  LUXILUS  Bafinesque. 
6.  LuxiLUB  COCCOGENis  {Copc)  Jordan. 
This  beautiful  species  is  common  in  the  Tugaloo.    The  numerous 
Sfiecimens  were  all  palo,  and  showed  only  traces  of  the  distinctivo  red 
markings. 
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Genus  PHOTOGENIS  Cope. 
7.  Photogenis  galacturus  {C(ype)  J,  &  B. 

MypHlepis  galacturus  Cope  (1870),  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  160 

The  most  abundant  fish  in  the  Tugaloo.  Our  specimens  were  very 
l)ale  and  dull  colored,  but  they  are  not  otherwise  different  from  speci- 
mens of  P.  galacturus  from  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Kivers. 

Genus  HYDROPHLOX  Jordan. 

8.  HYDROPHLOX  RUBRICROOEUS  {Copc)  J.  &  B. 
H^hop»i9  ruhricroceus  Copb  (1868),  Jouni.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  231. 

This  surpassingly  beautiful  little  fish  abounds  in  the  rock-pools  of  the 
smaller  tributaries  of  the  Tugaloo.  In  Toccoa  Creek,  it  is  very  abun- 
dant, far  outnumbering  all  other  species.  We  obtained  many  siieci- 
mens  from  the  i>ool  at  the  foot  of  Toccoa  Falls. 

The  life-colors  are  as  follows:  Dark  steel-blue;  a  dark  lateral  band  of 
coaly  punctulations,  which  is  usually  distinct  on  the  anterior  half  of 
body,  and  passes  through  the  eye  around  the  snout.  All  the  fins  of  a 
rich  clear  red ;  the  dorsal  rather  crimson,  the  caudal  pink,  the  lower  fius 
full  bright  scarlet.  Head  all  pale  scarlet-red,  the  lower  jaw  flushed,  as 
if  bloody,  a  lustrous  streak  along  the  sides,  below  which  is  a  distinct 
Hilvery  lustre.  Eyes  silvery,  somewhat  flushed  with  red.  In  high 
coloration,  the  entire  body  becomes  more  or  less  red.  This  red  pig- 
ment becomes  more  evident  when  a  fish  is  first  placed  in  alcohol.  First 
ray  of  dorsal  dusky  on  anterior  edge. 

Top  of  head  and  whole  ante-dorsal  region  in  males  dusted  with  fine 
white  tubercles. 

Female  specimens  are  pale  olivaceous  or  silvery. 

Te<3th  2,  4-4,  2,  with  masticatory  surface,  the  edge  of  which  is  asually 
crenate. 

This  species  and  the  preceding  were  hitherto  known  only  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

Genus  CERATICHTHYS  Baird. 
9.  CERATICHTHYS  RUBRiFRONS  Jordan. 

Nocomis  rubrifrons  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lyceum  Nat.  Hist.  3tJ0. 

A  few  specimens  of  this  species  were  taken.  They  were  brighter  in 
color  than  the  original  types  from  the  Ocmulgee.  The  muzzle  was  in 
the  males  br'ght  red,  and  the  fins  somewhat  rosy. 
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This  species  is  related  to  0.  hypsinottis  (CJope),  but  has  a  less  elevated 
dorsal  region  and  longer  barbels. 

10.  Cebatichthys  biguttatus  (Eirtland)  Oirard. 

The  ^^  Horny  Head"  is  abnndant  in  all  the  small  streams  falling  inta 
the  Tngaloo.  It  furnishes  muph  harmless  sport  for  the  amateur  anglers 
who  yearly  visit  the  beautiful  Tallulah  region. 

CATOSTOMID^. 

Genus  MYXOSTOMA  Rafin^que. 

11.  Myxostoma  certinum  (Cope)  Jor. 

The  little  "  Jump  Rocbs"  occurs  in  some  abuDdance  in  the  Tngaloo 
and  its  tributaries. 

Genus  CATOSTOMUS  Le  Sueur. 

(Hylamyzon  Agassiz.) 
12.  CATOSTOMUS  NIGRICANS  Le  S. 

The  Hog-sucker  occurs  in  rapid  waters  of  the  Tngaloo  and  Toccoa. 
It  is  not  known  to  occur  in  any  other  of  the  Atlantic  streams  south  of 
the  Potomac. 

SILURID^. 

Genus  AMIURUS  Rafinesqtie. 
13.  Amiurus  platycephalus  (Qirard)  Gill. 

The  original  types  of  this  species  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  were 
from  a  tributary  of  the  Savannah  at  Anderson,  S.  C. 

Genus  ICHTH^LURUS  Bafinesque. 

14.  ICHTH^LURUS  PUNCTATUS  (Raf.)  Jor. 

The  common  '^Channel  Cat"  is  found  in  some  abundance  in  the  Tn- 
galoo Biver. 

ANGUILLID^. 

Genus  ANGUILLA  Thunherg. 

15.  ANGUILLA  VULGARIS  Fleming. 

The  common  Eel  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  waters  of  the  Tugaloo. 
Bull.  N.  M.  No.  12—3 
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in. — WATER-BASIN   OF  THE  ALTAMAHA  RIVER. 

Twenty-three  species  are  known  to  occur  in  the  water-basin  of  tlie 
Altamaha,  exclusive  of  the  Shad  {Alosa  sapidissima)^  which  ascends  all 
the  Southern  rivers  until  prevented  by  the  dams  Of  these  twenty-three, 
four  are  known  only  from  the  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee,  viz,  Nothonot^is 
initcriptusy  Hydrophlox  lutipinnis^  Codoma  callisema^  and  Codoma  xwnura. 
The  others  are  chiefly  species  of  general  distribution.  Five  species  were 
obtained  by  the  writers  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Oconee  Eiver,  viz, 
Nothonotus  inscriptus^  Micropfernssalmoides.Hydrophlox  luHpinniSj  Cerat- 
fchthys  rubri/ronsj  and  Ceratichthys  higuttQttis,  The  other  species  men- 
tioned below  are  from  the  Ocmulgee. 

ETHEOSTOMATID^. 
Genus  HADROPTERUS  Agassis. 

1 .    HADROPTERUS  NIGROFASCI ATUS  Agossiz. 

Taken  at  the  Flat  Shoals  in  the*  South  Fork  of  the  Ocmulgee. 
Genus  BOLEOSOMA  DeKay. 

2.  BOLEOSOMA  MAOULATICEPS   CopC. 

A  specimen,  apparently  of  this  species,  from  the  Ocmulgee  Eiver  at 
Macon,  6a. 

Genus  NOTHONOTUS  AgassU 

3.  Nothonotus  inscriptus,  sp.  nov. 

Body  rather  stout  and  deep,  pretty  strongly  compressed  behind,  less 
so  anteriorly  :  depth  4|  in  length  :  caudal  peduncle  rather  deep. 

Head  large,  4^  in  length,  rather  obtuse,  the  profile  quite  gibbous : 
a  considerable  angle  formed  opposite  the  eyes,  which  are  high  up  and 
rather  close  together. 

Eye  about  equal  to  snout,  3J  in  head.  Mouth  moderate,  slightly  ob- 
lique, the  maxillary  reaching  eye,  the  upper  jaw  the  longer.  Cheeks 
and  opercles  entirely  scaleless,  as  in  N.  thalasainus.  Region  in  front  of 
dorsal  scaly :  breast  naked.  Belly  covered  with  ordinary  scales.  Scales 
rather  large,  closely  imbricated,  the  lateral  line  continuous  and  nearly 
straight.    Scales  5-46-5. 

Fins  well  developed.    The  spinous  dorsal  larger  than  the  soft  dorsal, 
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which  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  anal ;  the  two  dorsal  fins  conDected 
by  membrane.    Dorsal  XI-I,  11.    Anal  11,  8. 

Dorsal  spines  a  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  head.  Pectorals 
and  ventrals  well  developed. 

Color,  in  spirits :  Olive,  with  an  orange  spot  on  on  each  scale,  these 
forming  contiuaous  lines  along  the  rows  of  scales.  These  lines  are  quite 
consiucaoas,  as  in  Xenisma  catenatum.  Three  dark  blotches  across  the 
back :  one  in  front  of  dorsal,  forming  a  black  spot  on  the  anterior  dor- 
sal spines ;  one  between  the  two  dorsal  fins,  forming  a  similar  black 
spot  on  the  last  part  of  the  spinous  dorsal ;  and  one  on  the  caudal  pedun- 
cle, behind  the  second  dorsal. 

Sides  with  about  six  irregular  dark  olive  blotches  just  below  the 
lateral  line.  Second  dorsal,  caudal,  and  pectoral  extensively  dusky- 
shaded.  Anal  unicolor.  Head  dusky  above,  a  dark  line  downward,  and 
one  forward  from  eye. 

A  female  specimen  taken  lacked  the  lines  of  orange  spots,  and  it  was 
more  distinctly  blotched  on  the  sides.  In  life,  the  male  specimen  had 
the  entire  anal  fin,  the  cheeks,  opercles,  and  a  bar  below  the  eye  bright 
bloe.  The  extreme  edge  of  the  spinous  dorsal  was  blackish ;  below  this 
bright  orange  red,  and  a  dusky  bar  at  the  base.  Tbe  colored  lines  of 
spots  were  ferruginous,  or  scarlet-red,  rather  than  oranjge. 

Length  2}  inches. 

Two  specimens  only  were  taken,  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Oconee 
Kiver,  at  Sulphur  Springs,  in  Hall  County,  Georgia. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  this  interesting  genus.  In  the 
smooth  head,  it  resembles  JT.  thalassinvSj  and  differs  from  tbe  others 
known.  The  entirely  dissimilar  coloration  separates  it  at  once  from  J^. 
Aalassinus. 

CENTRARCHID^. 
•      Genus  MICROPTERUS  Lacepede. 

4.  MiOBOPTEBUS  SALMOIDES  (Loc.)   QUI. 

Var.  salmoides. 
Abundant  in  the  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee. 

Genus  CH-^NOBRYTTUS  Gill. 
5.  Ch^nobbyttus  vibidis  (C.  cfc  V.)  Jordan. 
The  "War- month  Perch"  is  abundant  in  the  Ocmulgee. 
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Genus  LEPIOPOMUS  Rafinesque, 
6/Lepiopomus  aurittjs  (L.)  Raf. 
Comaion  in  the  Ocmalgee  River. 

Genus  CENTRARCHUS  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes. 

7.  CENTRARCHUS  MACROPTERUS  (Lac^pMe)  Jordan, 

Several  specimens  of  the  large-finned  Centrarchus  are  in  tbe  United 
States  National  Museum,  from  tbe  Ocmulgee  River,  near  Macon,  Ga. 
The  characters  distinguishing  this  species  from  C.  irideua  are  given  in 
Bulletin  No.  10  of  the  National  Museum,  p.  31. 

ESOCID^. 

Genus  ESOX  Linnteus. 
8.  Esox  RETICULATUS  Le  Sueur. 
Found  in  the  Ocmulgee  River. 

CYPRINIDJ]. 

Genus  ALBURNOPS  Girard. 
(Subgenus  HUDSONIUS  Ord.) 

9.  ALBURNOPS  AMARUS  {Grd.)  Jordan. 

ITyhopsis  hudsonius  var.  amarua  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  362. 

Very  abundant  in  the  South  Fork  of  the  Ocmulgee.  This  is  possibly 
not  Girard's  amaruSj  but  at  present  I  think  that  it  is.  Leudscus  spir- 
Hngulus  C.  &  V.  seems  to  be  A.  hudsonius. 

Genus  HYDROPHLOX  Jordan, 

10.  HYDROPHLOX  LUTIPINNIS,  Sp.  nOV. 

A  brilliantly  colored  little  fish  allied  to  JET.  ruhricroceus. 

Body  stout  and  rather  strongly  compressed,  the  depth  4J  in  length, 
the  dorsal  region  somewhat  elevated,  the  outline  of  the  back  sloping 
each  way  from  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin. 

Head  short  and  rather  deep,  4  to  4}  in  length,  broad  and  fiattish 
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above,  tbe  muzzle  moderately  rounded.  Eye  rather  large,  nearly  as 
loug  as  the  muzzle,  3^  to  3|  in  head. 

Mouth  large,  quite  oblique,  tbe  maxillary  reaching  to  orbit,  the  man- 
dible included. 

Scales  medium,  6-40-3,  rather  closely  imbricated,  about  21  in  front 
of  the  dorsal.  Dorsal  nearer  caudal  than  muzzle,  distinctly  behind  the 
ventrals.  Dorsal  1, 8.  Anal  1, 8.  Pectorals  not  reaching  nearly  to  ven- 
trals,  the  latter  not  to  vent. 

Color,  in  spirits:  Clear  olive;  a  dark,  burnished,  plumbeous  lateral 
baDd,  which  extends  through  the  eye  and  up  the  caudal  fin :  whole 
body  bright  crimson :  fins  yellow. 

Colors, in  life:  Clear  olive  above,  with  very  intense  green  dorsal 
and  vertebral  lines;  an  intense  metallic  blackish  band  along  sides; 
below  this  the  sides  bright  silvery,  in  the  males  bright,  clear  red,  the 
color  of  red  berries ;  the  whole  body  more  or  less  flushed  with  red,  the 
belly  especially  bright :  iris  crimson. 

Fins  all  bright  golden-yellow:  silvery  space  below  eye  strongly 
marked :  tip  of  lower  jaw  black. 

Teeth  2,  4-4,  2,  with  masticatory  surface  developed. 

Length  2 J  to  3  inches. 

This  species  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Oconee, 
in  clear  rapid  streams.    It  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  genus. 

Hydrophlox  lutipinnis  is  deeper-bodied  than  H.  rubricroceus.  It  has 
also  a  smaller  mouth  and  diflFerent  coloration,  especially  of  the  fins.  From 
A.  ckloroc^halusj  it  differs  in  the  larger  mouth,  larger  size,  and  smaller 
scales:  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  are  also  usually  shorter.  The 
teeth,  also,  are  2,  4,  instead  of  1,  4. 

Genus  CODOMA  Girard. 

11.  CoDOMA  x^NUEA  Jordan. 

MinnilMt  (Photogenis)  xcenurus  Jordan  (1877),  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  79. 

This  beautiful  fish  is  the  most  abundant  species  in  the  rapids  of  the 
Ocmalgee  at  Flat  Shoals. 

12.  CoDOMA  CALLISEMA  Jordan. 

EpiBema  oaUi9ema  Jordan  (1877),  Add.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  3G3. 

This  species,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  genus,  is  very  abundant 
in  tbe  South  Fork  of  the  Ocmulgee.    It  differs  from  the  other  species  of 
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the  genas  in  the  presence  of  a  single  row  of  teeth  and  in  the  more  ante- 
rior position  of  the  dorsal,  which  is  scarcely  at  all  posterior  to  the  ven- 
trals.    It  is,  however,  rather  a  Codoma  than  an  Episema. 

Genus  NOTEMiaONUS  Bafinesque. 

I  13.  NOTEMIGONUS  AMEBIC  ANUS  {L.)  Jor. 

Notemigonus  iachanus  Jordan  (1877),  Aon.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  364. 

Very  abundant  everywhere  in  the  Ocmulgee  in  still  or  deep  waters. 
Adalt  specimens  have  the  lower  fins  yellow,  tipped  with  scarlet. 

Genus  CERATICHTHYS  Baird. 
14.  CERATICHTHYS  RUBBiFRONS  Jordan. 

Xocomis  rubrifrons  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hiht.  N.  Y.  330. 

This  handsome  little  fish  was  first  described  from  the  Ocmalgee  Biver, 
where  it  is  abundant.    It  is  also  common  in  the  Oconee. 

16.  CERATICHTHYS  BIGUTTATUS  {Kirt)  Girard. 

Abundant  in  the  Oconee;  not  noticed  in  the  Ocmulgee. 

Genus  SEMOTILUS  Bafinesque. 

16.  Se:uotilus  couporalis  {Mit)  Putnam. 

From  a  small  brook,  tributary  to  the  Ocmulgee.    In  the  South,  this 
species  is  almost  confined  to  the  smaller  creeks  and  spring  runs. 

CATOSTOMID^. 
Genus  MYXOSTOMA  Bafinesque. 

17.  Myxostoma  CERViNUM  {Cope)  Jordan. 

The  little  <' Jump  Rocks"  is  very  abundant  at  the  Flat  Shoals  of  the 
Ocmulgee. 

18.  Myxostoma  papillosum  {Cope)  Jordan. 

Common  in  the  Ocmulgee. 

Genus  ERIMYZON  Jordan, 
19.  Erimyzon  suoetta  {liac.)  Jordan. 
From  the  Ocmulgee. 
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SILURID^. 

Genus  ICHTH^LURUS  Rafinesque. 
20.  ICHTHJSLURUS  PUNCTATUS  {Bafinesque)  Jordan.  ** 

Very  coididod  in  the  Ocmulgee. 

Genus  AMIURUS  Bafinesque. 

21.  Amiubus  marmobatus  (Eolhrook)  Jordan. 

A  Biogle  specimen  is  in  the  National  Museum,  collected  by  Dr.  Hoi* 
brook  in  the  Altamaba  River.  The  species  occurs  in  abundance  in  the 
streams  and  sloughs  of  Southern  Illinois. 

22.  Amiubus  bbunneus  Jordan. 

Very  abundant  in  the  Ocmulgee,  from  which  river  it  was  first  de- 
scribed. 

ANGUILLID^, 

Genus  ANGUILLA  Thunberg. 
23.  ANGUILLA  VULGARIS  Fleming. 
Eels  occur  in  all  the  larger  tributaries  of  the  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee. 

IV. — WAXEB  BASIN   OF   THE  CHATTAHOOCHEE  BIVEB. 

Oar  collections  in  the  Chattahoochee  Basin  have  been  rather  unsatis- 
factory, as  only  twenty-one  species  have  been  obtained.  Of  these,  three 
seem  to  be  characteristic  of  the  river,  and  have  not  yet  been  obtained  else- 
where ;  Semotilus  thoreauianus^  Photogenis  leucopuSj  and  Codoma  eury- 
iftoma.  The  other  species  taken  are  found  also  either  in  the  Altaraaha 
or  Alabama,  or  both. 

Tlie  Chattahoochee  is  noteworthy  as  being,  so  far  as  is  at  present 
known,  the  easternmost  limit  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Rock  Bass 
{Ambloplites  rupestris)  and  the  Red  Horse  (Myxostoma  dvquesnii),  as  the 
westernmost  limit  of  the  range  of  the  "  Green  Cat '^  (Amiurus  brunneus), 
the  War-mouth  Perch  {Chcenobryttus  viridis),  and  the  "Jump  Rocks ^ 
{Myxostoma  cervinum).  •  It  is  also  the  westernmost  of  the  series  of  riv- 
ers— Great  Pedee,  Santx^e,  Savannah,  Altamaha,  and  Chattahoochee — 
ill  which  Luxilus  cornutua  does  not  occur. 
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Four  of  the  species  bore  inentioned  were  collected  several  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Hugb  M.  Neisler  at  some  point  in  Georgia,  tbe  record  of  the 
locality  not  certainly  preserved,  but  supi)OSid  to  be  Flint  River,  and  are 
DOW  in  tbe  Museum  of  tbe  Smithsoniiin  Institution.  Tbese  are  Campo- 
$toma  anomaluMy  Semoiiius  thoreauianusy  Codoma  formom  {**' grandipin- 
nis^)^  and  Aphudoderus  sayanus  (''^Asternotremia  mesotrema  "). 

ETHEOSTOMATIDiE. 

Genus  HADROPTERUS  Agassu. 

1.  Hadeopterus  nigbofasciatus  Agassiz. 

Abundant  at  tbe  Sballow  Ford  of  tbe  Cbattahoocbee  near  Gaines- 
Tille,  Ga. 

CENTRAROHID^. 

Genus  MICROPTERUS  Laccpede. 

2.   MiCEOPTEBUS  PALLIDUS  (Raf.)  0.  &  J. 

Not  very  abundant. 

3.  MiCEOPTEEUS  SALMOIDES  (Loo,)  QUI. 

Very  common. 

Genus  AMBLOPLITES  Rafinesque. 

4.  AMBLOPLITES  EUPESTEIS  {Rof.)  QUI. 

Abundant. 

Genus  LEPIOPOMUS  Rafinesque. 

5.  LEPIOPOMUS  PALLIDUS  (Mit)  Q.  &  J. 

{IchiheUs  incisor  Holbrook.) 

A  few  specimens  taken  in  Peacb  Tree  Greek  near  Atlanta. 

6.  LEPIOPOMUS  AUEITUS  (L.)  Baf. 

Abundant  at  the  Sballow  Ford  of  tbe  Cbattaboocbee.  My  si)ecimeus 
are  more  elongate  tban  tbose  from  tbe  Saluda,  and  tbey  differ  some- 
wbat  in  coloration  and  squamatiou.  Tbe  dark  blotcbes  at  tbe  base 
of  tbe  dorsal  are  wanting.  I  am  not,  bowever,  disposed  to  consider 
tbem  as  specifically  distinct. 
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APHODODERIDiB,. 
Genus  APHODODERUS  Le  Sueur. 

7.  APHODODERUS  SAY  ANUS  (QUI)  DeK. 

The  specimen  described  in  Bulletin  No.  10,  U.  S.  Nat.  Musi,  as  Aster- 
motremia  mesotrema  Jor.,  doubtless  belongs  to  this  species.  The  ^'  genus  " 
Atiternoiremia  is  probably  an  immature  sUxge  of  Aphododerus. 

CYPRINID^. 

Genus  PHOTOGENIS  Cope. 
8.  PhotCgenis  leucopus,  sp.  nov. 

A  slender,  rather  plain  species,  closely  resembling  Photogenis  niveus 
from  the  Saluda. 

Body  elongate,  compressed,  tapering  tdward  the  snout  and  the  long 
caudal  peduncle.  Depth  4^  in  length.  Head  moderate,  4^  in  length, 
larger  than  in  P.  niveus,  rather  pointed,  wide  on  top.  Snout  rather 
long  and  somewhat  pointed.  Mouth  large,  quite  oblique,  the  intermax- 
illaries  on  the  level  of  the  pupil :  upper  jaw  slightly  longest.  Eye 
moderate,  rather  less  than  snout,  3^  in  head.  Scales  moderate,  rather 
closely  imbricated,  but  less>so  than  in  P.  analostanus,  G-39-3. 

Fins  moderate,  D.  I,  8,  A.  I,  8,  the  dorsal  evidently  behind  the  ven- 
trals.  Pectorals  not  reaching  nearly  to  ventrals,  the  latter  not  quite  to 
vent.    Neither  dorsal  nor  anal  specially  elevated. 

Teeth  1,  4-4, 1,  hooked,  with  narrow  grinding  surfaces  and  usually 
somewhat  crenate. 

Color  olivaceous,  the  sides  bright  silvery:  a  rather  inconspicuous 
dark  blotch  on  last  rays  of  dorsal,  as  in  related  species.  A  round  blsick 
spot,  nearly  as  large  as  eye,  at  base  of  caudal,  precisely  as  in  Codoma 
eurystoma.  In  life,  the  coloration  is  pale ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  chiefly  of  a 
clear  yellowish-green  color,  as  though  yellowish  pigment  were  mixed 
with  white ;  the  upper  part  is  of  a  pale  ferrugineousred  and  the  extreme 
tip  milky-white.  The  caudal  fin  is  ferrugineous,  with  milk-white  tips. 
The  lower  fins,  especially  the  ventrals,  are  milk-white.  The  snout  in 
males  is  tuberculate,  and  very  minute  prickles  occur  on  the  sides  of  the 
caadal  i)ed uncle.    Length  3^  to  4  inches. 

Very  abundant  in  the  Chattahoochee  Eiver  at  the  Shallow  Ford ;  not 
noticed  elsewhere. 
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Compared  with  P.  niveua,  P.  leucopus  bas  a  different  form,  the  dorsal 
region  is  less  elevated,  and  the  uuchal  region  less  depressed.  The  mouth 
is  larger,  the  maxillary  extending  to  nearly  opposite  the  eye,  instead  of 
falling  short.  The  eye  is  larger  and  the  mouth  is  less  inferior  in  P.  le^ 
capus.    The  coloration  is  somewhat  different. 

Photogenis  leuoopms  also  resembles  Codoma  evf^stomaj  but  that  species 
has  a  heavier  head,  larger  eye,  stouter  body,  and  different  dentition  and 
coloration. 

Genus  CODOMA  Girard. 
9.  CoDOMA  EURYSTOMA  Jordan. 
Photogenis  eurysionius  Jordan  (1877),  Add.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  3.56. 

This  is  the  mo:it  abundant  Cypriuoid  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River.  It  frequents  especially  the  cold  streams,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  adverse  to  mud.  In  Suwannee  Creek,  a  deep,  cold,  mnddy 
stream  flowing  through  the  woods,  this  was  almost  the  only  species 
obtained. 

Its  life-colors  are  as  follows :  General  color  of  Luxilus  comutus  on  body, 
but  the  sides  with  considerable  coppery  lustre.  Dorsal  fin  with  a  sharp, 
black,  horizontal  bar  ;ibout  half-way  up.  In  young  fishes,  this  bar  is 
red.  The  fin  above  is  somewhat  milky ;  below,  it  is  pale.  There  is  a 
small,  but  distinct,  round,  black,  caudal  spot.  The  caudal  fin  is  chiefly 
of  a  rather  dull  ferruginous  red.  The  base  of  the  fin  is  pale,  the  tips 
rather  milky.  The  anal  fin  is  unmarked.  There  are  gilt  Hues  along  the 
back  and  sides.  A  dark  humeral  bar  is  usually  present,  and  the  upper 
edge  of  the  pectoral  tin  is  largely  bKick. 

The  teeth  of  this  species  are  usually  1,  4-4, 1,  as  at  first  described, 
but  we  have  found  several  individuals  1,  4-4,  2.  This  species  resembles 
somewhat  Photogenis  l(Mcopu8j  but  it  is  stouter  every  way,  with  deeper 
body,  larger  head,  and  much  larger  eye. 

10.  CoDOMA  FOEMOSA  (Putnam)  Jordan. 

(Albumua  formosua  PatDam,  Leuciacua  hypaelopierua  GtiDther,  Photogenis  grandipinnis 

JordaD.) 

The  typical  specimens  of  P.  grandipinnis  are  supposed  to  have  beet 
collected  in  Flint  Eiver.  Leuciscus  hypseJopterus  of  GUnther  is  doubtless 
the  same  species.  We  follow  Gttnther  in  identifying  Albumus  formosus 
Putnam  as  the  same,  although  there  is  little  in  the  very  imperfect  orig- 
inal description  to  warrant  it. 
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Genus  CAMPOSTOMA  Agassiz. 

11.  CAMPOSTOMA  ANOMALUM  (Raf.)  Ag. 

Specimens  in  Dr.  Neisler's  collection,  supposed  to  have  been  taken  in 
tbe  Flint  River,  in  Tajlor  County,  Georgia. 

Genus  SEMOTILUS  Bafinesque. 

12.  Semotilus  thobeauianus  Jordan. 

The  types  are  in  Dr.  Neisler's  collection,  probably  from  Flint  Siver. 

Genus  CERATICHTHYS  Baird. 

13.  CERATICHTHYS  BIGUTTATUS  {KMland)  CHrard. 
Very  abundant  in  the  Chattahoochee. 

OATOSTOMIDJE. 

Genus  MYXOSTOMA  Bafinesque. 

14.  Myxostoma  duquesnii  (Le  Sueur)  Jordan. 

A  species  which  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  from  the  common  "Red 
iiorse"  of  the  Ohio  is  abundant  in  the  Chattahoochee. 

15.  Myxostoma  cervinum  Cope. 

A  few  specimens  taken  in  the  Shallow  Ford. 

Genus  ERUIYZO^  Jordan. 
IG.  Erimyzon  sucetta  (Lac  )  J  or. 
From  Peach  Tree  Creek  near  Atlanta. 

SILURID^. 
Genus  ICHTHiELURUS  Bafinesque. 

17.  ICHTH^LURUS  PUNCTATUS  (Raf.)  Jor. 

The  Channel  Cat  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  Chattahoochee. 
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Genus  AMIURUS  Rafinesque, 

1^.  Amiurus  brunneus  Jordan. 

This  is  the  most  abamlnnt  edible  fish  in  the  Chattahoochee.  We 
secured  upwards  of  forty  large  specimens  in  two  hours'  seining  at  tbe 
Shallow  Ford.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  about  18  inches,  and  is  much 
valued  as  food.    It  is  usually  known  as  the  Mud  Oat. 

Genus  NOTURUS  Rafinesque. 
19.  NoTURUS  LEPTACANTHUS  Jordan. 

Xoturus  lepiaoanthus  Jordan  (1877),  Add.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y'.  3o2. 

This  species  was  originally  described  from  a  single  specimen  taken  in 
Silver  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Etowah.  A  second  specimen,  similar 
to  the  first,  was  taken  by  us  at  the  Shallow  Ford  during  tbe  past  sum- 
mer, and  since  then  a  third,  at  the  same  locality  as  the  first.  In  color, 
this  species  is  of  a  rich  pale  transparent  brown,  very  slightly  motthMl 
with  darker. 

*      LEPIDOSTEID^. 

Genus  LEPIDOSTEUS  Laccjp^. 

20.  Lepidosteus  osseus  (L.)  Ag. 
Taken  at  the  Shallow  Ford. 

ANGUILLIDJ]]. 
Genus  ANGUILLA  Thunherg. 

21.  ANGUILLA  VULGARIS  Fleming. 
Eels,  of  course,  abound  in  the  Chattahoochee. 

V. — WATER  BASIN   OF  THE   ALABAMA   RIVER. 

The  fish-fauna  of  the  Alabama  Eiver  is  now  better  known  than  that 
of  any  other  of  the  Southern  streams.  Fifty -five  species  are  now  known 
as  inhabitants  of  that  river  and  of  its  great  tributaries,  the  Etowah, 
Oostanaula,  and  Coosa.  A  slight  examination  of  any  suitable  tributary 
of  the  Alabama  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  much  richer  in  species 
than  are  any  of  the  rivers  lying  to  the  eastward  of  it. 

Of  these  fifty-six  species,  thirteen  are  as  yet  only  known  from  the 
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Alabama  Basin.  These  are:  Xenisma  steUiferunu  Zygonectes  guttatus^ 
Zygonectes  hieroglyphicvs,  Hydrophlox  xamoctjphalus^  Hydrophlox  chroao- 
mu8j  Codoma  calUstia^  Codoma  trichroiatia^  Codoma  ccerulea^  Codoma 
sUgmatura,  Notropia  aWbiuSj  Phenacohius  cdtostomus^  Catosiomus  nigri- 
cam  etovanuSj  aud  Myxostoma  euryops.  I  exclude  from  this  euumeration 
one  or  two  species  recorded  from  the  Black  Warrior  River,  as  it  is 
likely  that  the  fauna  of  that  stream  will  prove,  in  part  at  least,  diflferent. 
Certain  common  Northern  or  Western  types,  apparently  absent  in  the 
streams  hitherto  noticed,  make  their  appearance  in  the  waters  of  the 
Alabama.  Among  these  are  Lvxilus  cornvtv8,  Notemigonvs  chrysoleucuSy 
Chamobryttus  gulosus,  HyodoUj  Phenacobius,  etc. 

ETHEOSTOMATID^. 

Genus  PERCI^A  Haldeman. 
1.  Peecina  caprodes  {Raf.)  Ord. 
Abundant :  precisely  like  Northern  specimens. 

Genus  HADROPTERUS  Agassiz. 

2.    IlADBOPTEEUS  NIGROFASCIATUS  AgasHz. 

Abundant:  first  described  from  near  Mobile. 

Genus  ULOCENTRA  Jordan. 
3.  Ulocentba  STiGM^A  Jordan. 
Bo/fMoma  $iigmcM  Jordan  (1877),  Add.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  311. 

Common  in  clear  water.  This  species  also  occurs  in  the  streams  of 
Loaisiana. 

Genus  BOLEICHTHYS  Girard. 

4.  BoLEiCHTHYS  ELEGANS  Oirard. 

Abandant  in  clear,  weedy  ponds.  This  may  not  bo  identical  with 
Girard's  species,  which  was  originally  described  from  Texas. 

PERCIDiE. 

Genus  STIZOSTETHIUM  Rafinesque. 

5.  STIZOSTETHIUM  SALMONEUM  Rafinesquc. 

In  the  river-channels  of  the  Oostanaula.  We  have  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  examine  specimens,  and  we  are  not  sore  that  the  Alabama  fish 
is  the  original  salmaneum. 
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CENTEARCHIDJ}. 
Genus  MICROPTERUS  Lac^Ue. 

6.  MlCBOPTEEUS  PALLIDUS  {Raf*)  O.  it  J. 

Abnndant. 

7.   MlOBOPTERUS  SALMOIDES  (LaC.)  OUl 

(Var.  aalmaides.) 

Abundant,  but  less  so  than  the  preceding.    The  two  species  are 
known  indiscriminately  as  ^^  Trout  ^. 

Genus  CHiENOBRYTTUS  GiU. 
8.  Chjenobryttus  gulosus  {C.  &  F.)  QUI. 
From  the  Alabama  River  at  Montgomery. 

Genus  AMBLOPLITES  Rafinesque. 

9.  AMBLOPLITES  RUPESTRIS  (Raf.)  OUl. 

From  the  Etowah  and  Oostanaula;  rather  common. 
Genus  LEPIOPOMUS  Rafinesque. 

10.  LEPIOPOMUS  PALLIDUS  {Mit.)   O.  &  J. 

Abundant  In  the  Etowah  and  Oostanaula. 

11.  LEPIOPOMUS  OBSCURUS  {Agossiz)  Jor. 
Not  rare  in  the  Etowah  and  Oostanaula. 

Genus  XENOTIS  Jordan. 
12.  Xenotis  INSCRIPTUS  {Agossiz)  Jor. 
From  the  Oostanaula. 

13.  Xenotis  sanguinolentus  {Agassiz)  Jor. 
Very  abundant  in  the  Etowah  and  Oostanaula. 

Genus  EUPOMOTIS  Gill  (S>  Jordan. 

14.  EuPOMOTis  PALLIDUS  {Agassiz)  0.  &  J. 
Specimens  from  the  Alabama  Biver  near  Montgomery.    This  species 
and  the  three  preceding  were  first  described  from  the  Tennessee  River 
in  Alabama. 
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Genus  CENTRARCHUS  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes. 

15.  Centeaechus  ieideus  {Lac.)  C.  &  Y. 
Specimens  from  Alabama  Eiver,  at  Montgomery,  simUar  to  others 
from  the  Nease  and  from  about  Charleston.     This  species  has  been 
fouod  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Genus  POMOXYS  Bafinesque. 

16.  PoMOXYS  NiGEOMACULATUS  {Le  S.)  Oirard. 
Specimens  from  the  Alabama  Hiver  at  Montgomery. 

17.  POMOXYS  ANNULAEIS  Rof. 

From  Bound  Lake  near  Montgomery. 

SCIiENID^. 

Genus  HAPLOIDONOTUS  Bafinesque. 
18.  HAPLOIDONOTUS  GEUNNiENS  Bafinesque. 
Abnndant  in  the  Oostaoanla. 

COTTIDJE. 

Genus  POTAMOCOTTUS  Gill 

19.  POTAMOCOTTUS  MEEiDiONALis  {Oirard)  Gill 

PoUmooothu  caroUnaQiLL  (1861),  Proo.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
Potamoooitus  jgopherw  Jordan  (1877),  Add.  Lyo.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  320. 

Exceedingly  abundant  in  all  the  clear  and  cold  tributaries  of  the 
Etowah,  Oostananla,  and  Coosa.  Many  specimens  from  the  cold  waters 
of  the  Cave  Spring  Creek.  We  are  unable  to  satisfactorily  distinguish 
the  forms  called  zopheruSy  caroUncBy  and  meridionalisy  and,  believing  them 
specifically  identical,  we  unite  them  under  the  oldest  name. 

APHODODERID^. 
Genus  APHODODERUS  Le  Sueur. 

(Aphredodents  Le  S.;  Stemotremia  NelsoD.) 
20.  Aphododeeus  say  anus  {Oilliams)  DeEay. 
Specimens  from  Alabama  Eiver  near  Montgomery.      The  fish  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Jordan  from  Flint  River,  under  the  name  of  As- 
temotremia  mesotremay  is  undoubtedly  a  variation  of  this  species. 
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CYPRINODONTIDJl. 

.     Genus  XENISMA  Jordan. 
21.  Xenisma  8TELLIFERUM  Jordan. 
Xenisma  stelUfera  Jordan  (1877),  Aun.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  322. 

This  most  exqaisitely  colored  fish  is  very  abandant  in  all  the  clear 
tributaries  of  the  Etowah,  Oostanaula,  and  Coosa.  It  prefers  cold 
waters,  aud  ascends  the  "  spring-runs''  to  their  fountain-heads. 

Genus  ZYGONECTES  Agassiz. 

22.  ZYGONECTES  NOTTII  AgosStZ. 

Many  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia,  from  near  Mobile.  This  and  the  next  belong  to  the 
group  of  short  bodied  species  called  Micristim  by  Professor  Gill. 

23.  ZYGONECTES  GUTTATUS   Agossiz. 

Eecorded  by  Professor  Agassi  z  from  near  Mobile, 

24.   ZYGONECTES  HtEROGLYPHICUS  Agossiz. 

Recorded  by  Professor  Agassiz  from  near  Mobile.  Wq  have  never 
seen  either  this  or  the  preceding,  and  doubt  if  any  one  will  ever  recog- 
nize them  from  the  published  descriptions. 

ESOCID-^. 

Genus  ESOX  LinncBus. 

25.  Esox  RETICULATUS  Le  Sueur. 

Abundant  in  tributaries  of/ the  Etowah. 

26.  Esox  RAVENELI  HolbrooJc. 

A  few  specimens  in  the  United  States  National  Museum  from  the 
Alabama  Elver. 

HYODONTIDiE. 

Genus  HYODON  Le  Sueur. 
27.  Hyodon  selenops  Jordan  &  Bean. 
Hyodon  selenopn  Jordan  6l  Bean  (1877),  Bulletin  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.  x.  65. 

A  single  specimen  in  the  National  Museum  from  the  Alabama  Biver 
at  Montgomery., 
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DOROSOMATIDiE. 

Genus  DOROSOMA  Bafinesque. 

28.  DOEOSOMA  CEPEDIANUM  (Lac.)  QUI. 
(Var.  heterurum  Raf.) 
Specimens  in  the  United  States  National  Musenm  from  Bound  Lake 
at  Montgomery,  Ala. 

CYPRlNIDiE. 
Oenus  CAMPOSTOMA  Agassiz. 

29.  CAMPOSTOMA  ANOMALUM  (Raf.)  Ag. 
Var.  prolixum  (Storer). 
Abandant  in  tbe  Etowah  and  Oostanaula. 

Genus  LUXILUS  Bafinesque. 

30.  LUXILUS  COBNUTUS  {Mit.)  Jor. 

Very  abandant  in  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Etowah,  Oostanaula,  and 
Coosa  Rivers. 

My  specimens  do  not  obviously  dififer  from  those  from  New  York  and 
the  Northwest. 

Genus  HYDROPHLOX  Jordan 
31.  Hydeophlox  cheosomus  Jordan. 

n}fiop$ii  ckro9omu8  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  333. 

Very  abundant  in  the  clear  tributaries  of  the  Oostanaula,  Coosa,  and 
Etowah.  In  Cedar  Creek,  at  Cave  Spring,  it  is  the  commonest  species 
occurring  in  the  clear,  cold  waters,  with  Codoma  callistia  and  Xenisma 
iklliferum.  None  of  our  Cyprinidw  excel  Hydrophlox  chrosomus  in  deli- 
cacy of  coloration.  It  fs  of  a  clear  hyaline-green  above;  clear  silvery 
below :  a  scarlet  band  straight  from  upper  edge  of  opercle  to  caudal : 
dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  each  with  a  scarlet  bar.  In  this  species,  the 
mouth  is  rather  less  terminal  than  is  usual  in  the  group  called  Hydrophlox. 

32.  Hydeophlox  x^nocephalus  Jordan. 

ffykptU  Tijnocephaliu  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  334. 

With  the  preceding,  but  rather  less  common.    This  species  bears^some 
resemblance  to  the  young  of  Codoma  callistia. 
Bull.  N.  M.  No.  12—4 
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Genus  CODOMA  Girard. 
33.  CoDOMA  STIGMATURA  Jordan. 

Photogenie  9tigmaturu»  Jordan  (1877),  Add.  Lyo.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  337. 

This  elegant  species  is  very  abundant  in  the  tribataries  of  the  Eto- 
wah, Oostanaalai  and  Coosa.  In  those  streams  which  are  neither  very 
clear  and  cold  nor  very  maddy,  it  is  usually  the  most  abundant  species. 

34.  OoDOMA  CALLiSTiA  Jordan, 

Pkotogenis  calUsHua  Jordan  (1877),  Aon.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  337. 

A  large,  ornate  species,  more  brilliantly  colored  than  the  preceding, 
but  less  graceful  in  form.  Female  specimens  are  dull  dark  olive,  with 
the  dorsal  fin  brick-red.  This  species  occurs  with  the  preceding,  but  is 
rather  less  abundant. 

35.  CODOMA  TRICHROISTIA  Jordan  &  Gilbert^  sp.  nov, 

A  small,  slender  species,  graceful  in  form  and  elegant  in  coloration. 
It  is  most  nearly  related  to  0.  callistiaj  but  may  be  readily  distinguished. 

Body  rather  slender,  considerably  compressed,  the  depth  4Jin  length. 
Head  rather  slender  and  pointed,  4^  in  length.  Eye  of  moderate  size, 
3J  in  head.  Mouth  quite  large,  very  oblique,  the  maxillary  extending 
to  opposite  the  anterior  margin  of  the  eye,  and  the  premaxillaries 
being  on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the  pupil,  the  mouth  thus  being 
similar  to  that  of  the  species  of  Notropis.  In  (7.  callistiUj  the  mouth  is 
much  more  inferior,  nearly  horizontal;  the  maxillaries  do  not  extend  to 
the  eye,  and  the  premaxillariea  are  entirely  below  the  level  of  tJie  orMt. 

Scales  rather  closely  imbricated,  6-42-3;  lateral  line  considerably 
decurved,  usually  with  an  abrupt  angulation  between  pectorals  and  ven- 
trals;  18  or  19  scales  before  dorsal  fin  (15  or  IG  in  (7.  callistia). 

Fins  moderately  developed :  dorsal  well  behind  ventrals,  rather  nearer 
caudal  than  muzzle.  Dorsal  I,  7.  Anal  I,  9.  Pectorals  falling  some- 
what short  of  ventrals;  the  latter  reaching  beyond  vent  nearly  to  base 
of  anal. 

Color:  Bright  steel-blue  above :  sides  bright  silvery  ;  in  males,  more 
or  less  milky.  A  large  black  spot  at  base  of  caudal,  precisely  as  in  C 
callistia^  not  nearly  so  distinct  as  in  C  atigmatura.  Head  silvery;  above 
bluish.  Dorsal  fin  with  a  broad,  dusky,  horizontal  band  at  base;  the 
membrane  of  the  last  rays  above  jet-black,  blacker  than  in  the  other 
species;  the  tip  of  the  fin  milk-white.    The  rest  of  the  dorsal  fin,  espe- 
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cially  the  anterior  part,  Is  of  a  bright  pale  vermillion-red.  The  caudal 
fin  is  chiefly  rosy,  the  tips  milk-white.  The  anal  is  milky,  with  a  decided 
flash  of  rose^M>]or.    The  ventrals  are  milky. 

Female  specimens  are  duller,  bat  the  black  fin-markings  and  the  cau- 
dal spot  are  similar,  in  all.  In  the  female  of  0.  callistiaj  the  dorsal  mark- 
ings are  obliterated. 

In  the  males,  in  spring,  the  head  and  anterior  dorsal  region  are  rather 
sparsely  taberculate.  The  caadal  peduncle  and  the  space  below  the 
lateral  line  as  far  forward  ns  tbe  ventrals  are  covered  with  similar 
tubercles. 

Teeth  1,  4-4, 1,  of  the  usual  type,  hooked  and  sharp-edged.  Maxi- 
mum length  2|  inches.     C  eaUistia  reaches  a  length  of  4  inches. 

Codoma  trichraistia  is  very  abundant  in  tbe  clear  tributaries  of  the 
Etowah  and  Oostanaula.  Specimens  were  taken  by  Messrs.  Jordan  and 
Gilbert  in  1876,  but  the  species  was  at  first  confounded  by  us  with  C. 
caUistia^  which  it  much  resembles  in  coloration.  The  entirely  different 
month  will  distinguish  the  two  species  at  once. 

36.  Ebogala  o^bulea  Jordan. 

Ph^togeiM  ctaruleuB  Jordan  (1877),  Add.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  T.  338. 

This  most  delicate  and  graceful  fish  has  thus  far  been  only  found  in 
the  Oostanaula  Eiver  and  its  tributary.  Rocky  Creek.  It  prefers  clear 
waters. 

37.  Codoma  pobmosa  (PutTiam)  Jordan. 

The  typical  specimens  of  Albumm  formosus  Putnam  and  of  Leuciscus 
hifp$dopteru8  GUnther  were  obtained  from  near  Mobile.  The  species 
therefore  belongs  to  the  fauna  of  tbe  Alabama  Basin.  Giiuther's 
description  applies  well  to  ^^Fhotogenis  grandipinnis  Jor.",  and  Alburnua 
f(frmo9us  is  probably  the  same. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  characters  of  the  species  of  the 

Bobgenus  Urogala  at  present  known : — 

Section  I.  Aoal  fin  eloogate,  its  rays  1, 10,  or  1, 11 :  teeth  1, 4-4, 1. 
0.  Donal  fin  entirely  posterior  to  veDtrals,  its  rays,  iD  males,  longer  than  head,  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  hase  of  the  oandal :  body  short,  mnch  compressed :  back 
elevated;  depth  4  in  length:  head  4^:  month  large,  very  oblique,  the 
Jaws  equal :  black  dorsal  blotch  very  distinct :  a  distinct  black  caudal 
spot:  coloration  and  tubercles  unknown:  size  small;  length  2^  in- 
ches  FORMOSA,  1. 

flo.  Dorsal  fin  slightly  i>osterior  to  ventrals,  its  longest  rays,  in  males,  shorter  than 
the  head,  and  not  reaching  nearly  to  base  of  caudal :  caudal  peduncle 
taberculate :  fins  with  much  red :  size  medium ;  length  3i  inches. 
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h.  Body  deep,  oompreeeed ;  depth  3|  to  3}  io  length  :  fins  all  greatly  elevated ;  the 
height  of  the  dorsal  five-sixths  the  length  of  the  head :  mnzzle,  antenor 
part  of  dorsal  fin,  and  a  bioad  crescent  in  the  middle  of  the  caudal  fin 
bright  scarlet :  posterior  margin  of  caudal  blackish ;  no  black  spot  at 
base  of  caudal pyrrhomelas,  2. 

bh.  Body  more  elongate,  less  compressed,  its  depth  4  to  4^  in  length :  fins  all  rather 
low,  the  longest  dorsal  ray  scarcely  |  length  of  head :  dorsal,  anal,  and 
caudal  fins  chiefly  bright  crimson :  no  definite  dark  margin  to  caudal : 

a  faint  black  caudal  spot x^nura,  3. 

Section  II.  Anal^n  short,  its  rays  1, 8,  or  1,9. 
*  Toeth  one-rowed,  4-4.  Dorsal  fin  scarcely  at  all  posterior  to  ventrals,  its  first  ray 
nearer  snout  than  base  of  caudal:  body  elongate,  compressed :  mouth 
smallish,  oblique,  rather  inferior :  dorsal  fin  greatly  elevated,  the  longest 
ray, in  males, longer  than  the  head:  black  dorsal  blotch  well  marked: 
dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  chiefly  of  a  brgbt  ferruginous-orange; 
a  blue  streak  along  sides :  size  small ;  length  2|  inches.,  .callisema,  4. 
*•  Teeth  two-rowed,  1,  4-4,  1  (often  1,  4-4,  2,  in  C.  eury$ioma)» 

c.  Black  markings  of  the  dorsal  fin  not  in  the  form  of  a  horizontal  bar  across  the 
fin. 
d.  Adult  males  without  red  markings  on  the  fins. 
e.  No  distinct  black  or  dark  blue  spot  at  base  of  caudal :  body  short  and  deep, 
strongly  compressed :  fins  not  greatly  elevated,  the  dorsal  largely  of  a 
bright  lustrous  pale  green :  black  dorsal  markings  distinct :  a  bluish 
streak  along  sides :  males  with  the  whole  body  tuberculate,  except  the 
space  anterior  to  the  ventrals  and  below  the  lateral  line :  head  pointed : 
mouth  oblique,  the  upper  jaw  projecting:  size  small;  length  3  in- 
ches   CHLORISTIA,  5. 

ee,  A  rather  faint  dark  blue  caudal  spot,  preceded  by  a  very  distinct  lateral 
band  of  clear  blue  :  sides  chiefly  blue  and  silvery:  fins  clear  yellow,  the 
black  markings  obscure :  body  slender :  mouth  small :  fins  not  greatly 
elevated  :  size  small ;  length  2J  inches cjcrulea,  6. 

eee.  A  large,  very  conspicuous  jet-black  spot  at  base  of  caudal :  body  elongate, 
moderately  compressed  :  color  pale  olivaceous  or  bluish:  sides  silver^' : 
fin-markings  rather  obscure  :  fins  rather  low :  mouth  oblique,  the  lower 
jaw  the  shorter :  scales  large;  size  large:  length  4  inches.,  stigmatura,  7. 
dd.  Adult  males  with  the  vertical  fins  chiefly  red  :  a  well-marked  black  caudal 
spot,  less  distinct  than  in  C  siigmatura, 
f.  Mouth  large,  quite  oblique,  the  jaws  about  equal,  the  maxillary  reach- 
ing to  opposite  the  eye  and  the  prcmojcillaries  anUriorly  on  the  level  of 
the  pupil :  body  slender,  compressed :  dorsal  fin  dusky  at  base,  jet-black 
on  last  rays,  the  fin  otherwise,  as  well  as  the  anal  and  caudal  pale  Ver- 
million :  caudal  peduncle  tuberculate:  dorsal  markings  usually  distinct 

in  both  sexes  :  size  small ;  length  2|  inches trichroistia,  8. 

ff.  Mouth  nearly  horizontal,  overlapped  by  the  heavy  snout,  the  maxillary 
not  reaching  to  the  eye,  and  the  premaxillarUa  anteriorly  below  the  level 
of  the  orbit :  dorsal  fin  dusky  at  the  base  and  on  the  last  rays,  the  greater 
part  of  the  fin,  as  well  as  of  the  caudal,  bright  carmine  :  coloration  of 
body  quite  dark,  blue  in  males,  olive  in  females :  dorsal  markings  obscure 
in  tLe  latter :  body  stout,  not  greatly  compressed,  the  back  somewhat 

elevated:  size  large  ;  length  4  inches callistia,  9. 

CO,  Black  markings  of  the  dorsal  fin  in  the  form  of  a  horizontal  bar  across  the  fin 
midway:  body  stout  and  deep,  not  greatly  compressed:  head  heavy: 
mouth  large,  oblique,  with  equal  jaws  :  eye  very  large;  a  small  but  dis- 
tinct black  caudal  spot :  tins  with  paV*  red  :  teeth  sometimes  1,  4-4,  2: 
size  large;  length  4  inches:  appearance  of  Luxilus kurystoma,  10. 
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Genus  NOTROPIS  Rafinesque. 
38.  NoTEOPis  LiRUS  Jordan. 
NoMropis  Urus  Jordan  (1877),  Add.  Lyo.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  342. 

GommoD  in  tribntaries  of  the  Etowah,  Oostauaula,  and  Coosa  in  still, 
deep  waters.  This  species  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  typical  member  of 
the  genns.  In  form,  coloration,  squamation,  ami  nuptial  tubercles,  it 
resembles  the  species  of  Lythrurus^  from  which  it  is  technically  separated 
by  the  want  of  masticatory  surface  on  the  teeth.  Notropis  matutinus 
approaches  it  in  the  small  size  of  its  scales. 

39.  NoTEOPis  STiLBius  Jordan. 

yototropis  siilbiM  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  343. 

Abundant  in  the  water-basin  of  the  Alabama.  The  species  of  this 
genus  greatly  need  revision. 

Genus  NOTEMIGONUS  Bafinesque. 

40.  NOTBMIGONUS  CHEYSOLEUCUS  {Mit.)  JoT. 

{S^^amenooaia  of  most  writers ;  not  Cyprinua  atnericanus  Liuuseus,  which  is  a  Southeant- 
ern  species — Notemigonua  isohanua  Jor.) 

This  familiar  species  is  very  abundant  in  bayous  and  weedy  streams 
in  the  basin  of  the  Alabama. 

Genus  PHENACOBIUS  Cope. 

41.  PHENACOBIUS  CATOSTOMUS  Jordan. 

PkenacobiuB  oatoetomus  Jobdan  (1877),  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  332. 

This  Strongly  marked  species  was  found  in  abundance  in  two  clear 
Atreams,  Silver  Creek  and  Cedar  Creek,  tributaries  respectively  to  the 
Etowah  and  the  Coosa.  This  is  a  much  stouter  species  than  P.  uranops 
Cope ;  it  has  less  developed  lips  and  is  in  various  other  ways  dissimilar. 

Genus  CERATICHTHYS  Baird. 

42.  Cebatichthys  winchelli  (Qirard)  Jordan. 

E^hop^  winchelH  Oirjlhd  (1856),  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  1856,  211. 
CarUiehthys  hsfolinHS  Copb  (1868),  Journ.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  1868,  236. 

Very  common  in  the  Alabama  Basin.  0.  higuttatus  was  not  obtained 
by  ns  in  any  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Alabama.  It  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  described  by  Girard,  from  the  Black  Warrior,  under  the  name 
of  Nocomis  bellictts. 
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Genus  SEMOTILUS  Bqfinesque. 
43.  Sbmotilus  oorporalis  (Mit.)  Putnam. 
Gommou  in  the  smaller  streams. 

Genus  RHINICHTHYS  Agassiz. 

44.  Bhinichthys  obtusus  Agaasiz. 

Very  common  in  the  spring-runs  tributary  to  the  Etowah  and  Oosta- 
naula. 

CATOSTOMID^. 

Genus  MYXOSTOMA  Bqfinesque, 
45.  Myxostoma  macrolbpidotum  DUQUESNii  (Le  S.)  Jordan. 

The  ^'  Bed  Horse"  is  common  in  the  Etowah  and  Oostanaala.  Var. 
lachrymale  (Cope)  also  occurj. 

46.  Myxostoma  euryops  Jordan. 

M}fX09Uma  euryopa  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  Lyo.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  348. 

From  Lovejoy's  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Oostanaula.  The  type-speci- 
men of  this  singular  species  still  remains  unique. 

Genus  CATOSTOMUS  Le  Sueur. 
47.  CATOSTOMUS  NIGRICANS  ETOWANUS  Jordan. 

Catostamus  nigricans  var.  eioicanus  Jordan  (1877),  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y. 

The  Hog  Mullet,  or  Crawl- a- bottom,  is  very  abundant  in  all  rapid 
streams  in  the  Alabama  Basin.  The  characters  separating  var.  etowa- 
nu8  from  nigricans  seem  to  be  pretty  constant.  I  do  not,  however, 
think  them  distinct  species. 

Genus  ERIMYZON  Jordan. 
48.  Erimyzon  sucetta  {Lac.)  Jordan. 

This  species,  known  locally  as  the  May  Sucker,  is  abundant  in  the 
water-basin  of  the  Alabama. 

Genus  MINYTREMA  Jordan. 

49.  MiNYTRBMA  MELANOPS  Jordan. 

The  ^^Sand  Sucker'^  is  abundant  in  the  waters  of  the  Alabama. 
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Genus  CARPIODES  Bafinesgue. 

60.  Cabpiodes  oypeinus  (Le  8.)  Ag. 
A  single  specimeD  from  Roand  Lake  near  Montgomery,  Ala.,  appa- 
rently identical  with  Pennsylvania  examples. 

Genus  BUBALICHTHYS  Agassiz. 

51.  BUBALICHTHYS  (TAUBUS)  AgosStZ. 

Recorded  by  Professor  Agassiz  from  the  Alabama.  Other  species  of 
"^Boffalo  Fish"  doubtless  ocoar  in  the  Alabama,  bnt  the  species  have 
never  been  studied. 

SILURIDiB. 
Genus  ICHTHiELURUS  Rafinesque. 

52.  lOHTHJBLUBUS  PUNCTATUS  (Baf.)  Jor. 

Abandant  in  tiie  basin  of  the  Alabama. 

Genus  AMIURUS  Rafinesque. 
53.  Ahiubus  natalis  antoniensis  {Grd.)  Jor. 
Abundant  in  muddy  tributaries  of  the  Etowah  and  Coosa. 

Genus  NOTURUS  Rafinesque. 

9 

54.  NoTURUS  leptaoanthus  Jordan.  ^ 

Two  specimens,  taken  in  Silver  Creek,  and  a  third  specimen,  from  the 
Chattahoochee,  are  all  that  are  at  present  known  of  this  curious  little 
q^ecies. 

ANGUILLIDiEJ. 
Genus  ANGUILLA  Thunberg. 

55.  ANatriLLA  vctlqabis  Fleming. 
Abondant. 

LEPIDOSTEID^. 

Genus  LEPIDOSTEUS  Lacephde. 

56.  Lepibosteus  osseus  (L.)  Ag. 
From  the  Oostanaula;  probably  common. 
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VI.~ WATER-BASIN   OF  THE  TENNESSEE   RIVER. 

The  fish-fauna  of  the  Tennessee  River  has  been  pretty  folly  studied, 
especially  as  to  its  Cyprinidce.  Thirty-seven  species  were  obtained  by 
Professor  Cope  in  the  French  Broad,  thirty-four  in  the  Holston,  and 
twenty -five  by  Professor  Jordan  in  tributaries  of  the  Clinch  and  French 
Broad,  making  in  all  some  sixty  different  species  known  to  inhabit  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Tennessee.  In  the  lower  course  of  tlie  river,  thirty- 
four  species  are  recorded  by  Professor  Agassiz"  from  the  Tennessee 
River  at  Huntsville,  Ala. ;  twenty  specie^  were  obtained  by  the  writers 
from  the  Chickamauga  River  at  Ringgold,  6a.,  and  seventeen  species 
from  Elk  River  at  Estill  Springs  in  Tennessee.  About  sixty-eight  spe- 
cies are  therefore  known  to  occur  in  the  lower  course  of  the  river.  In 
all,  eighty-two  different  species  are  known  to  inhabit  the  waters  of  the 
Tennessee.  To  this  number  many  species  of  large  fishes  inhabiting  the 
Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  might,  with  certainty,  be  added; 
but  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper  to  record  guesses.  Forty-six 
species  are  therefore  certainly  common  to  the  upper  and  lower  courses 
of  the  Tennessee  River. 

The  species  at  present  known  in  the  Tennessee  Basin,  only  from  the 
upper  course, — the  Clinch,  Holston,  and  French  Bix)ad  Rivers, — are  the 
following : — 


Hadropterus  aurantiacus. 
Diplesium  simoterum. 
Kothonotus  zotialis. 
Nothonotus  vulneratus. 
Nothonotus  rufilineatus. 
Etheostoma  flabellare. 
Salvelinus  fontinalis. 
Alburnops  spectrnnculus. 


Hydrophlox  rubricroceus. 
Hydrophlox  lacertosus. 
Episema  leucioda. 
Notropis  micropteryx. 
Notropis  atherinoides. 
Hemitremia  vittata. 
Placopharyux  carinatus. 


Noturus  eleutherus. 

In  all,  sixteen  species. 

From  the  lower  course  of  the  river  only,  the  following  are  known: — 


("Etheostoma")  cinerea. 
C'Etheostoma")  tessellata. 
PcBcilichthys  jessi®. 
Chsenobryttus  gulosus. 
Lepiopomus  obscurus. 
(Lepiopomus)  bombifrons. 
Eupomotis  pailidus. 


I  Xenotis  inscriptus. 
Esox  (crassus). 
Hyodon  selenops. 
Pomolobus  chrysochloris. 
Dorosomacepedianum  heterurum. 
Notropis  lirus. 
Phoxinus  flammeus. 
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Gila  estor. 
Qaassilabia  lacera. 
Carpiodes  bison. 


Bubalichthys  arus. 
Amia  calva. 
AcipeDscr  macalosas. 

In  all,  twenty  species. 

Increased  knowledge  will  considerably  modify  these  lists.  It  is 
probable  that  the  sixteen  species  in  the  first  list,  with  the  probable 
exceptions  of  Noturus  eleutherus  and  Salvelinus  fontinalis,  will  be  foand 
to  inhabit  the  lower  part  of  the  river  basin,  if  sought  for  in  suitable 
localities.  It  is  likely  that  the  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee  having  their 
soorce  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  in  Alabama  have  the  same  fish- 
&aoa  as  similar  streams  rising  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  in  Virginia. 

About  twelve  species  are  at  present  known  only  from  the  Tennessee 
Biver  and  its  tributaries.    These  are : — 


Hadropterus  aurantiacus. 
(Etheostoma)  cinerea. 
(Etheostoma)  tessellata. 
Xotbonotus  vnlneratus. 
Notbonotus  rufilineatus. 
Powilichthy  s  jessisd. 


(Lepiopomus)  bombifrons. 
Alburnops  spectruuculus. 
Hydrophlox  lacertosus. 
Phoxinus  flammeus. 
Episema  leucioda. 
Ceratichthys  monachus. 


As  we  go  from  the  Alabama  to  the  Tennessee,  we  note  an  increased 
resemblance  in  the  fish-fauna  to  that  of  the  Ohio  ai2d  Upper  Mississippi 
region.  The  following  are  some  of  the  Northern  or  Western  types 
added: — 

Dtplmum,  Etheostoma^  PcecilichthySy  Labidesthes^  Zygonectes  (proper), 
Episemaj  Hemitremia^  Chrosomus,  Phoxinus,  PlacopharynXy  Quassilabia, 

COTTID^. 

Genus  POTAMOCOTTUS  Gill 

1.  PoTAMOOOTTUS  MBBiDiONALis  (Oirard)  Oill. 

From  Chickamauga  Biver.  Also  a  single  specimen  from  the  Cave 
Spring  at  Cumberland  Gap.  Abundant  in  the  French  Broad  River 
(Cape)  and  in  the  Holston. 

ETHEOSTOMATID^. 

Genus  PERCINA  Haldeman. 
2.  Pbroina  capeodes  (Eaf.)  Ord. 
Generally  abundant  in  clear  streams. 
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Genus  ALVORDIUS  Girard. 
3.  AxYORDius  MACULATUS  OtrarcL 

if  AlvardiuB  maculahu  Grd.;  Hadropierus  maculatus  Grd.;  EtheosUma  blenniaidee  Agassix, 
etc.;  Alvordius  axpro  Cope  &  Jor.) 

From  the  Olinoh  and  FreDch  Broad  Bivers.  Also  abandant  in  the 
Ghickamaaga  at  BiDggold« 

Genus  HADROPTERUS  Agassiz. 
4.  Hadropteeus  aueantiacus  (Oo/^)  Jordan. 
Freneh  Broad  Biver  (Cope). 

Genus  DIPLESIUM  Mafinesque. 

5.  DiPLESIUM  BLENNIOIDES  {Raf.)  Jor. 

HolstOD  and  French  Broad  Bivers.  Also  from  Ghickamaaga  Biver. 
Described  by  Professor  Agassiz  from  Hnntsville,  Alabama,  nnder  the 
name  of  Hyoatoma  newmani. 

6.  DiPLESiUM  smoTEEUM  (Cope)  Copeland. 
From  the  Clinch  and  Holston  Bivers. 

Genus  BOLEOSOMA  DeKay. 
7.  BoLEOSOMA  MACULATUM  Agassiz. 

(D,  hrevipinne  Cope.) 

Abandant  in  the  Holston  Biver. 

Genus  NOTHONOTUS  Agassiz. 

8.  NoTUONOTUS  zoNALis  (Cope)  Jordan, 
Holston  and  French  Broad  Bivers  (Cope). 

9.  NOTHONOTUS  VULNEEATUS  {Cope)  Jor. 

French  Broad  Biver  at  Warm  Springs. 

10.  NOTHONOTUS  EUFILINEATUS  (Cope)  JoT. 

French  Broad  Biver.  We  have  not  examined  this  species  and  the 
preceding.    Oae  or  both  of  them  may  perhaps  belong  to  Pcecilichthys. 
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Genus  PCECILICHTHYS  Agassi. 
11.  PCECILICHTHYS  JESSLffi  Jor.  &  Brayt. 
Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  £.  U.  S.  ed.  2d,  1878,  227. 

Body  fosiforiD,  rather  deep  and  compressed,  the  depth  5  to  5^  in  length, 
the  form  of  the  body  similar  to  that  of  P.  apeotabilis. 

Head  rather  large,  moderately  pointed,  4  in  length.  Month  rather 
large,  terminal,  the  upper  jaw  slightly  longest,  not  protractile.  Eye 
pretty  large,  high  up,  3^  in  head,  abont  equal  to  snout. 

Cheeks  naked,  scaly  above:  opercles  scaly:  throat  naked:  neck 
above  scaly :  scales  medium,  6-45  to  50-7.  Lateral  line  incomplete,  but 
extending  farther  than  in  P.  varialus  and  P.  ^pectabiliSy  on  about  35 
scales,  or  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  second  dorsal.  • 

Fins  moderate.    Dorsal,  XIF — about  12.    Anal  II,  9. 

Color,  in  spirits,  olivaceous,  with  about  nine  squarish,  bar-like  blotches 
along  the  sides,  and  abont  live  dark  cross-blotches  on  the  back.  Dorsal 
and  caudal  fins  faintly  barred. 

In  life,  the  fish  is  chestnut-colored  above,  and  the  squares  on  the  sides 
are  bright  dark  blue :  the  fins  are  mottled  with  chestnut.  A  dark  yel- 
low or  orange  band  across  the  dorsal.  Second  dorsal  and  anal  with  dark 
and  golden  specklings. 

Several  specimens,  each  about  two  inches  long,  taken  in  Ghickamanga 
Biver  at  Ringgold.  The  specimens  are  certainly  not  fully  grown,  and 
the  coloration  of  the  adult  male  is  doubtless  much  more  brilliant.  It 
will  be  at  once  distinguished  from  P.  varialus  and  P.  spectdbilis  by  the 
ficaliness  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cheeks,  by  the  greater  development 
of  the  lateml  line,  the  more  numerous  dorsal  spines,  and  the  coloration. 
This  species  is  named  for  Mrs.  Jessie  D.  Bray  ton. 

Genus  ETHEOSTOMA  Bafinesque. 

12.  ETHEOSTOMA  FLABEL.LABE  Bafitiesque. 

Abundant  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tennessee  in  clear  rapid 

streams. 

Genus  ? . 

13.  (ETHEOSTOMA)  oiKEREA  8torer. 

Described  from  Florence,  Ala.  The  description  has  reference  chiefly 
to  the  coloration.  Neither  this  species  nor  the  next  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  any  author  subsequent  to  their  description. 

14.  (ETHEOSTOMA)  TESSELLATA  Storer. 

From  the  Tennessee  Biver  at  Florence,  Ala. 
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PERCIDJS, 
Genus  STIZOSTETHIUM  Rafinesque, 
15.  STIZOSTETHIUM  VITREUM  (Cuv.  iSk  Yal)  Jor.  d;  CopeL 
Found  b}^  Professor  Cope  in  the  French  Broad. 

16.   STIZOSTETHIUM  SALMONEUM  Raf. 

Species  of  this  genus  occur  throughout  the  Tennessee  Basin.  Pro- 
fessor Cope  ascribes  this  species  and  the  preceding  to  the  French 
Broad.    As  we  have  seen  no  specimen,  we  follow  his  identifications. 

'  CENTEAHCHIDiE. 

Genus  MICROPTERUS  Lacefede. 
17.  MiCROPTERUS  PALLIDUS  {Eaf,)  Oill  cfe  Jordan. 
Not  uncommon  in  the  Tennessee  Basin. 

18.  MiCROPTERUS  SALMOIDES  (Loc.)  Oill 

Very  common  in  the  Tennessee  River. 

Genus  AMBLOPLITES  Bafinesqm. 

19.  AMBLOPLITES  RUPESTRIS  (Raf.)  Oill. 

Common  in  the  Tennessee  Basin. 

Genus  CH^NOBRYTTUS  GiU. 

20.  Ch-enobryttus  gulosus  {C.  dt  V.)  Oill. 

9 

Lower  Tennessee  River  5  probably  common. 

Genus  LP:PI0P0MUS  Rajinesque. 

21.  Lepiopomus  PALLIDUS  (Mitoh,)  Oill  &  Jot. 
Very  common  in  the  Tennessee  Basin. 

22.  Lepiopomus  obscurus  {Jigamz)  Jordan. 
Described  by  Professor  Agassiz  from  Hantsville,  Ala. 
23.  (Lepiopomus)  bombifrons  (Agassiz). 
Only  the  type-specimens  of  this  species  are  yet  known.    They  were 
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from  HuDtsville,  Ala.  We  are  unable  to  decide,  from  the  description 
and  a  MS.  drawing  kindly  forwarded  by  Professor  Bliss,  whether  this 
species  is  a  Lepiopomus  or  a  Xenotis. 

Genus  XENOTIS  Jordan. 

24.  Xenotis  sanguinolentus  (Agassiz)  Jordan. 

Originally  described  from  the  Tennessee  River  at  Huntsville.    We 

have  seen  no  specimens  from  that  locality,  and  are  unable  to  decide 

whether  Agassiz's  species  is  the  one  to  which  we  have  applied  the  name 

Mnguinolentua^  or  whether  it  be  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Northern  X. 

wugalotis. 

25.  Xenotis  insceiptus  (Agassiz)  Jor. 

Originally  described  from  the  Tennessee  Kiver  at  Huntsville.  Also 
found  by  Professor  Cope  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  same  river. 

Genus  EUPOMOTIS  Gill  (&  Jordan. 
26.  EuPOMOTis  PALLiDUS  (Agossiz)  O.  cfe  J. 
Originally  described  from  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Genus  XYSTROPLITES  Jordan. 
27.  Xysteoplites  notatus  (Agassiz). 
Originally  described  from  Huntsville,  and  later  found  by  Professor 
Cope  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tennessee.     This  species  may  be 
A  Eupomotis  instead  of  a  Xysiroplites.    It  much  resembles  the  Texan 
Xystroplites  heros  B.  &  C. 

Genus  HAPLOIDONOTUS  Bafinesque. 

28.  HAPLOIDONOTUS  GEUNNIENS  Raf. 

Abundant  in  the  Tennessee  Basin.  The  form  called  by  Professor 
Agassiz  Amblodon  concinnus  needs  reexamination  before  it  can  be  admit- 
ted as  a  species. 

ATHERINID^. 
Genus  LABIDESTHES  Cope. 

29.  LABIDESTHES  STCOULUS  Cope. 

Found  by  Professor  Cope  in  Coal  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Clinch 
Biver. 
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CYPRINODONTIDJS. 

Genus  XENISMA  Jordan. 

30.  Xenisma  oatenatum  {Starer)  Jordan. 

Originally  described  ft*om  Florence,  Ala.  It  is  abundant  in  the  Elk, 
Clinch,  and  Holston  in  clear  waters. 

Genus  ZYGONECTES  Agassiz. 

31.  Zygoneotes  notatus  (Raf.)  Jor. 

Described  by  Dr.  Storer  from  Florence,  Ala.,  under  the  name  of  Pweilia 
oUvacea.    This  species  prefers  still,  deep  waters. 

ESOCIDiE. 

Genus  ESOX  Linnceus. 

32.  Esox  (CRASSUS  Agassiz). 

A  species  is  recorded  by  Professor  Agassiz  nnder  the  name  of  Esox 
orassus.  The  description  is  iusnfiQcient  and  the  species  is  at  present 
unrecognized. 

HYODONTID^. 

Genus  HYODON  Le  Sueur. 

33.  Hygdon  selenops  Jordan  &  Bean. 

The  original  type  of  this  species  came  from  the  Tennessee  Biver  at 
Chattanooga.  Hyodon  tergisus  doubtless  also  occurs  in  the  lower  course 
of  the  river. 

CLUPEIDJS. 
Genus  POMOLOBUS  Rafinesque. 

34.  POMOLOBUS  CHRYSOOHLOBIS  Raf. 

Abundant  in  the  channel  of  the  Lower  Tennessee. 
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DOROSOMATID^. 
Genus  DOROSOMA  Bafinesque. 

35.   DOROSOMA  OBPEDIANUM  HETEBUEUM  (Baf.)  JOT. 

The  ^^  Gizzard  Shad  "  is  abondant  in  the  Lower  Tenuessee. 

SALMONIDJE. 
Genus  SALVELINUS  Bichardson. 

36.  SALVELINUS  FONTINALIS  {MitchUl)  GHll  &  Jor. 

This  species  occars  in  abundance  in  Swannanoa  Biver,  at  the  foot  of 
Black  Monntain,  and  in  all  clear  tributaries  of  the  French  Broad  in  West- 
ern North  Carolina.  In  Sonthwestern  Virginia,  it  occurs  in  certain  trib- 
ataries  of  the  Holston.  In  Babun  County,  in  j!^ortheastern  Georgia,  it 
abounds  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Little  Tennessee.  Professor  Cope 
states,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hardy,  of  Asheville,  that  it  "occurs  in  the 
headwaters  of  the  Chattahoochee,  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Alleghanies, 
in  Georgia''. 

OYPRINIDiE. 

Genus  CAMPOSTOMA  Agassiz. 

37.  CAMPOSTOMA   ANOMALUM  (Baf.)  Ag. 

Var.  prolixum  Storer. 

Everywhere  abundant.  In  the  clear  pools  of  the  Swannanoa  Biver, 
at  the  foot  of  Black  Mountain,  this  fish  is  extremely  abundant,  and  the 
large  specimens  are  brilliantly  colored,  so  that  they  appear  to  be  lumi- 
nous or  phosphorescent  as  one  looks  down  on  them  through  the  crystal 
water. 

Genus  HYBORHYNCHUS  Agassiz. 

38.  HYBORHYNCHUS  NOTATUS  {Bof.)  Agossiz. 

Numerous  specimens  from  the  Chickamauga  Kiver.  These  are  nar- 
rower-headed than  the  common  Western  form  {H.  supercilioms  Cope) 
and  want  the  barbel,  which  is  usually  distinct  on  the  latter.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  we  have  two  distinct  species. 
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Genus  LUXILUS  Rafinesque. 

39.  LuxiLUS  CORNUTUS  (Mitch.)  Jor. 
Abundant  in  every  stream  examined. 

40.  LuxDLUS  coccoGBNis  (Cope)  Jor. 
Abundant  in  every  stream  examined. 

Genus  PHOTOGENIS  Cope. 

41.  PHOTOGENIS   GALAOTURUS  (Cope)  JoT. 

Abundant  in  every  stream  examined. 

Genus  HYDROPHLOX  Jordan. 

42.   HYDROPHLOX   RUBRIOROCBUS  (Cope)  JoT. 

Described  by  Professor  Cope  from  tributaries  of  the  Holston.    It  pre- 
fers boisterous  mountain-streams. 

43.  HYDROPHLOX  LAOBRTOSUS  {Gope)  JoT. 

Described  from  the  Holston. 

Genus  ALBURNQPS  Girard. 
44.  Alburnops  microstomus  {Baf.)  Jor. 

MinnilM  microstomu8  Rap. 
Hybopsie  longioeps  Cops. 

Obtained  by  Professor  Cope  in  tributaries  of  Clinch  River. 

45.  Alburnops  speotrunculus  (Cope)  Jor. 

Obtained  by  Professor  Cope  in  the  Holston  and  French  Broad. 

Genus  Episema  Cope  <&  Jordan. 

46.   li^PISEMA  LEUCIODA  Oopc. 

Found  by  Professor  Gope  in  the  Holston  and  French  Broad. 
Genus  NOTROPIS  Rafinesque, 

(XairopU  et  MinnUtu  Raf. ;  Alhurnellus  Girard.) 
47.  NOTROPIS  ATHBRINOIDES  Baf. 

From  tributaries  of  Clinch  Biver. 
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48.  NoTEOPis  MICROPTEBYX  (Cope)  Jorr 
From  tributaries  of  the  Holston  and  GliDch. 

49.  KoTBOPis  PHOToaENis  {Cope)  Jor. 

(SqualiuB  photogenis  Cope ;  Photogmu  JeuoopB  Cope.) 
Abandant  in  tbe  French  Broad  Biver. 

50.  NoTBOPis  TELESCOPUS  {Cope)  Jor. 

Holston  and  French  Broad  Bivers  {Cope).  Also  abundant  in  Elk 
Biver.  If  our  specimens  are  correctly  identified,  this  is  a  tvxx^^Notropis. 
We  find  it  not  easily  distinguishable  from  N.  photogenis. 

61.  NoTEOPis  LiBUS  Jordan. 

This  little  species  abounds  in  both  the  Elk  and  the  Ghickamauga. 

Genus  HEMITREMIA  Cope, 

52.  Hemitb^mia  viTTATA  Cope. 
Described  from  the  Holston  River  near  Knoxville. 

Genus  CHROSOMUS  Bafinesque. 
53.  Chbosomus  eeytiibogasteb  Baf. 

Beoorded  by  Professor  Agassiz  from  Huntsville,  Ala.  We  have  seen 
no  specimens  fmm  the  Tennessee  Biver. 

Genus  PHOXINUS  Bafinesque. 

54.  PnoxiNUS  FLAMMEUS  Jordan  &  Gilbert. 

JordAD,  Man.  Vert.  E.  U.  S.  ed.  2d,  p.  303. 

A  very  distinct  species,  resembling  "  6ila^  margarita  (Cope). but  with 
the  short  lateral  line  of  P.  neogasus  Cope. 

Body  stout,  rather  more  slender  and  more  compressed  than  in  P. 
neogeeus^  the  form  being  nearly  that  of  O.  margarita.  Depth  4  in  length, 
about  equal  to  the  length  of  the  head. 

Head  short  and  deep,  smaller  than  in  neogasus^  the  upper  ojrtline 
rounded,  the  muzzle  quite  blunt  and  rather  short.  Eye  rather  large, 
3}  iu  head,  longer  than  snout.  Mouth  small,  oblique,  the  lower  jaw 
projecting,  the  intermaxillary  in  front  on  the  level  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
maxillary  extending  to  opposite  the  front  of  the  orbit. 

Scales  much  larger  than  in  P.  neogceus,  but  still  quite  small,  iu  appear- 
Bull.  N.  M.  No.  12.-5 
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ance  S'Dilar  to'those  of  the  species  of  Oilu  ;  dorsal  and  veDtral  regions 
scaled ;  7-43-5.  Lateral  line  short,  decurved,  not  reaching  to  base  of 
ventrals,  on  only  14  scales. 

Teeth  2,  4-5,  2,  as  in  P.  neogceuSy  without  masticatory  sarface. 

Fins  small :  dorsal  *  well  behind  ventrals :  pectorals  reaching  nearly 
to  ventrals,  the  latter  to  vent.    D.  1, 8,  A.  1, 8;  the  latter  fin  rather  high. 

Coloration  that  of  the  s[>ecies  of  CUnostomuSj  especially  C.  margarUa 
(which  species,  having  the  lateral  line  wanting  on  the  last  three  to  eight 
scales,  might  perhaps  with  propriety  be  referred  to  Phoxinus). 

Back  dark,  the  scales  profusely  pnnctate:  a  dasky  band  formed  of 
dark  specks  along  t^he  sides:  cheeks  pearly:  space  below  lateral  line 
silvery ;  in  the  type-specimen  flushed  with  rich  scarlet-red. 

Length  of  type  2J  inches. 

A  single  specimen  taken  in  Elk  Hiver,  at  Estill  Springs,  in  company 
with  Oila  estorj  which  species  it  much  resembles  iu  color.  Phoxinus 
fiamweus  l)ears  the  same  relation  to  P.  ncogams  that  ffi7a  estor  does  to 
the  small  scaled  Gila  clongata. 

Genus  GILA  Baird  d  Girard, 

(Subgenus  CLINOSTOMUS  Girard.) 

55.  Gila  estob  Jordan  iSc  Brayton. 
Jordan,  Man.  Vort.  ed.  2d,  p.  300. 

A  large  and  handsome  species,  related  to  G.  elongaia  and  G.  protiger^ 
but  well  distinguished  from  both. 

Body  elliptical-elongate,  rather  deep  and  compressed;  the  caudal 
peduncle  long.  Greatest  depth  4J  in  length.  Head  very  long  and  large, 
3§  in  length  ;  flattish  above,  but  not  wide.  Mouth  exceedingly  large, 
very  oblique,  the  premaxillaries  anteriorly  on  the  level  of  the  pupil,  the 
maxillary  extending  to  opposite  the  middle  of  the  orbit,  and  the  length 
of  the  gape  of  the  mouth  a  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  head. 
Lower  jaw  decidedly  the  longer. 

Eye  quite  large,  less  than  snout,  4  in  head. 

Scales  small,  but  large  for  the  genus,  their  outlines  well  defined,  espe- 
cially above,  8-50-6.  Lateral  line  strongly  decurved ;  about  23  scales 
on  the  back  anterior  to  the  dorsal  fin. 

Fins  high.  Dorsal  I,  8,  well  behind  ventrals,  its  first  ray  nearer  the 
caudal  than  the  snout.  Anal  I,  8,  short  and  high.  Pectorals  falling 
just  short  of  ventrals,  the  latter  just  short  of  vent. 

Tc^th  2,  4-5,  2. 
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Color  dark  olive  above,  with  a  bluish  lustre,  many  scales  darker,  as 
18  usual  in  this  genus.  Sides  somewhat  silvery.  No  dark  lateral  band. 
A  broad  shade  of  deep  rose  color  along  the  sides,  below  which  most  of 
the  belly  is  bright  crimson,  the  red  colors  brightest  anteriorly. 

Length  of  largest  specimens  about  4  inches.  Numerous  specimens 
from  the  Elk  Eiver  at  Estill  Springs,  and  from  Stone  Biver  at  Mur- 
freesboro'.  This  striking  species  resembles  most  6.  elongata  and  O.pro- 
riger.  Both  those  species  have  much  smaller  scales  (70  to  75  in  the 
lateral  line  in  elongataj  60  to  65  in  proriger).  The  coloration  is  likewise 
different,  the  two  latter  species  having  a  dusky  band  along  the  sides, 
the  anterior  half  of  which  in  elongata  is  red  in  spring.  G.  elongata  is 
much  more  elongate,  as  is  also  0.  proriger.  The  mouth  api)ears  largest 
in  O.  egtor.  The  distinction  between  6.  proriger  and  0.  elongata  is  per- 
haps questionable. 

Genus  NOTEMIGONUS  Rafinesque. 

56.  NOTEMiaONUS  CHEYSLOLEUCUS  {Mxt)  Jor. 

Common  in  still  waters  in  the  Tennessee  Basin. 

Genus  PHENACOBIUS  Cope. 

57.  Phenacobius  ubanops  Cope. 

Bather  common  in  the  Elk  and  Chickamauga  Bivers.  A  few  speci- 
mens from  the  French  Broad.  Originally  described  from  the  Holstou 
in  Virginia. 

Genus  RIIINICHTHYS  Agassi;^. 

58.  Bhtnichthys  obtusus  Agassiz. 

(Ilkinichthya  lunatua  Cope.) 
This  species  is  abundant  in  all  clear  rocky  brooks  and  in  outlets  of 
springs. 

Genus  CERATICHTHYS  Baird. 

59.  CERATICHTHYS  MONACHUS  Cope. 

Abundant  in  Chickamauga  Biver.  Originally  described  from  the 
Dolston. 

60.  Oeeaticothys  DissiMiLis  {Kirt)  Cope. 

Obtained  in  Elk  Biver. 
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61.  Ceratichthys  wiNCHELLi  {Oirard)  Jordan. 

(CeratichihyB  hyalinua  Cope.) 

Everywhere  aboDdant  in  Tennessee  River.  This  is  probably  Hybopsis 
gracilis  Ag.,  the  original  type  of  the  genus  Hybopsis.  In  that  case,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  substitnte  the  specific  name  gracilis  for  winchelli, 

62.  CERATICHTHYS  BIGUTTATUS  (Kirtland)  Oirard. 

Everywhere  very  abundant. 

Genus  SEMOTILUS  Bafinesque. 

63.  Semotilus  corporalis  (Mit.)  Putn. 

Tributaries  of  the  Clinch  and  French  Broad ;  chiefly  iu  small  mount- 
aiu-stieams. 

CATOSTOMID^. 
Genus  QUASSILABIA  Jordan  &  Brayton.  ^ 

64.  QuASSiLABiA  LACERA  Jordan  &  Brayton. 

Lagochila  Jaccra  Jordan  &  Brayton  (1877),  Proo.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  Phila. 

Two  specimens  of  this  singular  fish  were  taken  in  the  Chickamauga 
Eiver  at  Einggold  and  one  specimen  in  Elk  Eiver  at  Estill  Springs.  In 
the  Ghickamauga,  we  were  told  that  it  is  quite  common,  and  that  it  is 
much  valued  for  food.  It  is  usually  known  as  the  "  Hare-lip  "  or  "  Split- 
mouth  Sucker ''.  We  have  lately  received  a  fine  specimen  taken  in  the 
Scioto  Eiver,  Ohio,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Klippart,  where  it  is  well  known  to  the 
fishermen  under  the  name  of  ^'  May  Sucker". 

Genus  MYXOSTOMA  Bafinesque. 

65.  MYXOSTOMA  VELATUM  {Cope)  Jor. 

(Plychostomua  collapsus  Cope.) 

Obtained  by  Professor  Cope  in  Clinch  Eiver,  and  by  us  in  the  Chick- 
amauga. 

66.  MYXOSTOMA  MACROLEPIDOTUM  DUQUESNII  (Lc  S,)  Jor. 

From  the  Holston,  Clinch,  French  Broad,  and  Chiekamauga.  Proba- 
bly generally  abundant. 
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Genus  PLACOPHARYNX  Cope. 

67.  PLACOPHARYNX  CARINATUS  Coj^e. 

This  large  species  is  the  common  ^'  Red  Horse"  of  the  French  Broad. 
It  much  resembles  the  preceding,  but  has  a  much  larger  mouth  and 
lips,  besides  the  different  dentition. 

Genus  ERIMYZON  Jordan. 
68.  Ebimtzon  suoetta  {Lac.)  Jor. 
Obtained  in  Clinch  River. 

Genus  MINYTREMA  Jordan. 

69.   MiNYTBEMA  MELANOPS   {Rof.)  JoT. 

Obtained  by  Professor  Agassiz  at  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Genus  CATOSTOMUS  Le  Sueur. 

70.  CATOSTOMUS  NIGRICANS  Le  8. 

Very  abundant  throughout  the  Tennessee  Basin. 

71.  CATOSTOMUS  COMMERSONI  (LaC.)  JoT. 

Generally  abundant. 

Genus  CARPIODES  Bafinesque. 

72.  Cabpiodes  bison  Agassiz. 

rx)wer  Tennessee  River  {Cope.)  The  Bubalichthyinas  of  the  Tennessee 
River  are  as  yet  unstudied. 

Genus.  BUBALICHTHYS  Agassijs. 
73.  BuBALiCHTHYS  UBUS  Agassiz. 
Recorded  by  Professor  Agassiz  from  the  Tennessee  River. 

SILURIDiE. 
Genus  ICHTH^LURUS  Bafinesque. 

74.  lOHTHJELUBUS  PUNCTATUS  (Rqf.)  Jor. 

Very  abundant  in  the  Tennessee  River. 
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Genus  AMIURUS  Rafinesque. 

76.  Amiuhus  natalis  [Le  8.)  Oill. 

Var.  oupreus  (Raf.). 

Bather  abandant  in  Tennessee  Biver.  Other  species  of  this  gen  as 
are  doubtless  common ;  bat  they  have  not  been  distiugaished. 

Genus  PELODICHTHYS  Bafinesque. 

76,  PELODICHTHYS  OLIVARIS  (Baf.)   Oill  &  JoT. 

Abundant  in  the  channels  of  the  larger  streams.  Several  specimeus 
from  the  Freoch  Broad. 

This  species  probably  occurs  in  the  channels  of  all  the  streams  men- 
tioned in  this  paper ;  but,  from  its  habits,  it  is  uot  easily  taken  with  a 
small  net. 

Genus  NOTURUS  Bafi^iesque. 

77.  NoTXJRUS  ELEUTHERUS  Jordan. 

KoturuB  cleuiheriu  Jordan  (1877),  Aon.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  372. 

The  type-specimen  of  this  species  was  from  Big  Pigeon  Biver,  in 
Cocke  County,  Tennessee,  near  its  junction  with  the  French  Broad. 
Many  other  specimens  have  since  been  obtained  in  Tar  Biver,  ]!7orth 
Carolina. 

ANGUILLID^. 

Genus  ANGUILLA  Thunberg. 

78.  ANGUILLA  VULGARIS  Fleming. 

Eels  occur  iu  Tennessee  Biver,  though  rather  less  abundantly  than  ia 
the  streams  farther  south. 

AMIIDJE. 

Genus  AMIA  LinncBUS. 
79.  Amia  calva  i. 
Becorded  by  Professor  Agassiz  from  HuntsvilJe,  Ala. 
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LEPIDOSTEIDiE. 
Genus  LEPIDOSTEUS  LacepHe. 
80.  LEPmosTEUS  ossEUS  (L.)  Ag. 
Generally  abandant. 

81.  LEPIDOSTEUS  PLATYSTOMUS  Baf. 

From  HaDtsville,  Ala.  [Agassiz). 

ACIPENSERIDJE. 

Genus  ACIPENSER  Agassiz. 

82.  AcjPENSEB  MACULOSUS  Le  Sueur. 
HuDtsville^  Ala.  {Agassiz). 

83.  AciPENSEB  BUBIOUNDUS  Le  8^eur. 
From  Qantsvillo,  Ala.  (Agassiz). 

POLYODONTID^. 
Genus  POLYODON  Lacephde. 

84.   POLYODON  FOLIUM  '^  Lac.^ 

Abundant  in  the  river-channels. 

VII.— WATEB-BASIN  OF  CUMBEBLAND  BIVEB. 

Sixty-five  species  are  known  to  occur  in  the  Waters  of  the  Cumberland 
Biver.  Of  these,  forty-seven  have  been  obtained  in  the  lower  course  of 
the  river,  i.  e.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville,  by  Professor  Wiuchell,  and 
in  Stone  River,  at  Murfreesboro',  by  the  present  writers.  In  the  upper 
conrseofthestream,  thirty-three  species  have  been  obtained  by  Professor 
Cope  iu  the  South  Fork  of  the  Cumberland  in  Tennessee  and  by  Professor 
Jordan  at  the  Falls  and  in  the  Eock  Castle,  Round  Stone,  Big  Laurel,  and 
other  tributaries  in  Kentucky.  Only  fifteen  species  are,  therefore,  known 
to  be  common  to  both  the  upper  and  lower  courses  of  the  stream.  The 
actual  differences  between  the  upper  and  lower  faunae  are,  however, 
probably  very  small,  if  similar  streams  are  compared.  The  differences 
really  existing  are  probably  chiefly  duo  to  the  fact  that  the  large  fishes 
inhabiting  the  lower  part  of  the  river  are  unable  to  ascend  above  the 
falls  of  the  Cumberland. 

Comparing  the  Cumberland  River  with  the  Tennessee,  the  disappear- 
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ance  of  one  or  two  Soatbern  types  will  be  noticed,  as  will  be  tbe  appear- 
ance of  certain  forms  abundant  in  tbe  basin  of  tbe  Obio.  Of  these  latter 
may  be  noticed  Pcecilichthys  variaius.  ApomotiSj  Lythrurus^  and  Fimepha- 
les.  Bot  two  species,  botb  Darters,  are  at  present  known  only  from  tbe 
Camberland  Biver.  Tbese  are  Vlocentra  atripinnis  and  Nothonotvs  san- 
guifluus. 

Tbe  ITational  Mnseam  is  indebted  to  tbe  kindness  of  Professor  Win- 
cbell  for  tbe  following  interesting— 

List  of  Fishes  o/Nashvillej  as  given  by  a  Fislwrman^  Daniel  A.  Birchetty  to 

A.  Winchell. 


"PERCn  TRIBE.'' 

Sun  Perch. 
Goon  Percb. 
Wbite  Percb. 
Black  Percb. 
Bed  Percb. 
Speckled  Percb. 
Brama  Percb. 
{  Bass  or  Bock  Bass. 

**  TROUT  TRIBE.'* 

Wbite  Trout. 
Black  Trout. 

"SUCKER  TRIBE.'* 

Wbite  Sucker. 

Spotted  Sucker. 

Hog  Sncker. 

Bed  Horse,  creeks  and  river. 

Black  Horse. 

Carp,  creeks  and  river. 

Mullet. 

"BUFFALO  TRIBE.'^ 

White  Buffalo. 
Blue  Buffalo. 

"CAT  TRIBE." 

Yellow  Cat. 
Blue  Gat. 


Nigger  lip  Gat. 
Gbiselbead  Gat. 
Kerkin  Gat. 
Sbovelbill  Gat. 

"MINNOW  TRIBE.'' 

Silver  Side. 
Stone  Toter. 
Horny  Head. 
Wbite  Roach. 
Greek  Mallet. 
Steel  Back. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Thunder  Head. 

Drum. 

Jack. 

Gbover. 

Wbite  Gbover. 

Gizzard  Shad. 

Skip  Jack. 

Tooth  Herring. 

Sand  Pike. 

Pike. 

Top  Water  (several  species). 

Gar. 

Sturgeon. 

Eel. 

Lamprey  Eel. 
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COTTIDJS. 
Genus  POTAMOCOTTUS  Gill 

1.  POTAMOCOTTUS  MEEIDIONALIS  (Ord.)   GilL 

From  Cumberland  River  at  Nasbville. 

ETHEOSTOMATIDJS. 

Genus  PERCINA  Haldeman. 
2.  Pebcina  capbodes  (Baf.)  Ord. 
Aboudant* 

Genus  ALVORDIUS  Girard. 

3.  Alvobdius  maculatus  (Oirard)  Cope  dk  Jordan. 

From  the  Bock  Castle  and  Cumberland  at  various  points. 

4.  Alvobdius  phoxocephalus  {Ifelson)  Cope  &  Jordan. 

From  the  Cnmberland  Biver  at  Nashville.  Specimens  of  this  inter- 
esting species  are  in  the  National  Museum  from  Marais  du  Cygne, 
Kansas.  I  have  others  from  the  Wabash  Biver.  Nelson's  types  were 
from  Illinois  Biver. 

Genus  DIPLESIUM  Bafinesque. 

5.  Diplesium  blbnnioides  (Raf.)  Jor. 

South  Fork  of  the  Cumberland  Biver  (Cope).  Also  from  Cumberland 
and  Stone  Bivers. 

6.  Diplesium  simotebum  (Cope)  Copeland. 

From  the  Bock  Castle  Biver  at  Livingston,  Ky. 

Genus  ULOCENTRA  Jordan. 
7.  Ulocentba  atbipinnis  Jordan. 

ArUma  airipini^  Jordan  (1877),  Balletin  X,  U.  S.  Nat.  MaseQm,  10. 

The  type  of  this  s|>ecies  was  collected  in  thie  Cumberland  Biver  at 
Nashville  by  Professor  Winchell. 
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Genus  NOTHONOTUS  Agassiz. 
8.  NoTHONOTUS  CAMUBUS  {Cope)  Jor. 

Professor  Cope's  types  were  from  the  Soutb  Fork  of  tbo  CumberlaDd. 
We  have  seen  others  from  White  Biver  io  Indiana,  and  from  Mahoning 
River  and  other  streams  in  Ohio.  This  species  is  not  identical  with 
Nothonotus  maculatus  Ag.  {Etheostoma  nidculata  Eirt),  as  has  been  saiy- 
posed. 

Nothonotus  maculatus  has  a  pointed  instead  of  ronnded  snout;  its 
jaws  are  equal ;  its  month  is  larger,  the  body  is  more  compressed,  and 
its  dorsal  fin  more  elevated,  the  soft  rays  when  depressed  reaching  to 
the  caudal. 

Specimens  in  the  National  Museum,  collected  in  Mahoning  Biver  by 
Professors  Baird  and  Kirtland,  show  the  following  characters  : — 

Body  moderately  elongated,  very  deep,  strongly  compressed,  the 
depth  4%  in  length.  Head  4  in  length,  the  jaws  equal,  the  mouth  large. 
Eye  4^  in  head.  Spinous  dorsal  with  a  long  base,  larger  than  soft  dor- 
sal, the  spines  high,  the  two  fins  slightly  connected.  Soft  dorsal  ele- 
vated, the  longest  rays  when  depressed  reaching  base  of  caudal,  the 
caudal  peduncle  very  short  and  deep.  Caudal  fin  short  and  ronnded. 
Anal  somewhat  smaller  than  second  dorsal.  Pectorals  and  ventrals 
moderate. 

Scales  not  large,  58  to  GO  in  the  lateral  line,  which  is  continuous: 
cheeks  naked :  opercles  scaly. 

Finrays :  Dorsal  XII-13 ;  A.  II,  8. 

An  elaborate  colored  drawing  of  a  male  fish  in  life  colors,  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  shows  the  following  features  of  coloration. 
As  we  have  never  seen  this  species  in  life,  we  cannot  vouch  for  their 
accuracy  : — 

Back  olive;  belly  becoming  yellowish.  Sides  and  back  profusely 
speckled  with  carmine-red,  the  blotches  rather  less  than  the  size  of  the 
eye,  not  round,  nor  arranged  in  rows. 

Dorsal  fin  with  a  dull  red  stripe  at  base,  a  brown  interval,  then  a 
bright  red  stripe,  finally  margined  with  white.  Second  dorsal  dull 
brown  at  base,  then  a  broad  red  stripe ;  a  broad  marginal  band  of 
white.  Caudal  similarly  tricolor,  chiefly  crimson,  with  a  broad  dusky 
band  at  base  and  a  wide  white  band  at  the  tip.  Anal  chiefly  crimson, 
with  a  terminal  band  of  white.  Pectorals  and  ventrals  nearly  plain. 
Head  olivaceous. 
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9.  NOTHONOTUS  SANGUIFLUUS  (Cope)  Jor. 

From  the  South  Fork  of  the  Camberlaud  in  Tennessee  {Cope). 
Genus  BOLEOSOMA  DeKay. 

10.  BOLEOSOMA  MACULATUM  Ag. 

From  the  Bock  Castle  River. 

Genus  PCECILICHTHYS  Agassis. 

11.  PCECILICHTHYS  VABIATUS  (Kirt.)  Ag. 

From  tho  South  Fork  of  the  Gamberland  liiver  {Cope). 
Genus  ETHEOSTOMA  Mafinesque. 

12.  ETHEOSTOMA  FLABELLABE  Raf. 

Abaudant  in  the  mountain  tributaries  of  the  Cumberland. 

PERCID^. 

Genus  STIZOSTETHIUM  Bafinesque. 

13.  STIZOSTETHIUM  SALMONEUM  Baf. 

One  or  two  small  specimens  from  the  Rock  Castle  River. 

CENTRARCHID^. 
Genus  MICROPTERUS  Laciphde. 

14.  MiCBOPTEBUS  PALLIDUS    {Raf.)    O.  &  J. 

The  *^  White  Trout",  as  this  species  is  often  called,  is  common  in  the 
Cumberland.  It  is  said  that  this  species  and  the  next  were  not  found 
above  the  falls  until  introduced. 

16.  MiCBOPTEBUS  SALMOmES    (Lac)    OilL 

The  "  Black  Trout"  occurs  with  the  preceding,  and  is  still  more  abun- 
daut. 

Genus  AKBLOFLITES  Bafinesque. 

16.  Ambloplites  eupestbis  {Ra/,)   Oill. 

Everywhere  abundant. 
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Genus  APOMOTIS  Mafinesque. 

17.  APOMOTIS  CYANELLUS   (Raf.)   Jor. 
AbandaDt  in  the  Cumberland  Biver  at  Nashville. 

Genus  LEPIOPOMUS  Rafinesque. 
18.  LEPIOPOMUS  PALLIDUS  {Mit.)  GUI  &  Jordan. 
Very  abundant  in  the  Cumberland. 

19.  LEPIOPOMUS  OBSCURUS  {AgasHiz)  Jor. 

Collected  by  Professor  Winchell  in  the  Cumberland  River  at  Nash- 
ville. 

Genus  XENOTIS  Jordan. 

20.  Xenotis  megalotis  (B4if.)  Jor. 

Abundant  in  the  Cumberland  River. 

Genus  POMOXYS  Rafinesque. 

21.  POMOXYS  WIGROMAOULATUS   {Le  8.)    Ord. 
Collected  by  Professor  Winchell  at  Nashville.    • 

22.  POMOXYS  ANNULARIS  Raf. 

From  the  Cumberland  at  Nashville. 

SCI^NIDiE. 
Genus  HAPLOIDONOTUS  Rafinesque. 

23.  HAPLOIDONOTUS  GEUNNIEKS  Raf. 

Abundant  in  the  river-channel. 

ATHERINID^. 
Genus  LABIDESTHES  Cope. 

24.  LABIDESTHES  SICCULUS  Cope. 

Abundant  in  Stone  Eiver  at  Murfreesboro'.  This  interesting  spe- 
cies was  named  by  Rafinesque  in  1832  Zonargyra  virescens.  This  latter 
name  was^  however,  not  accompanied  by  a  description,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  employed. 
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CYPRINODONTIDJS. 

Genus  XENISMA  Jordan. 
25.  Xbnisma  OATENATUM  (Storer)  Jordan. 
Collected  by  Professor  Winchell  in  streams  about  Kashville 

Genus^ZYGONECTES  Agassiz. 

26"  Zygoneotbs  notatus  (Raf.)  Jor. 

From  CamberlaDd  and  Stone  Bivers.    Eafiuesque's  original  speci- 
mens  were  from  the  Cumberland  at  Williamsburg. 

HY.ODONTID^. 

Genus  HYODON  Le  Sueur. 

27.  Hyodon  tergisus  Le  Sueur. 

Abundant  in  the  Cumberland. 

28.  Hyodon  selenops  Jordan  dt  Bean. 

Two  or  three  specimens  in  the  National  Museum  from  Cumberland 
River. 

CLUPEIDJB, 

Genus  POMOLOBUS  Eafinesque. 
29.  PoHOLOBUS  OHBYSOOHJuoBis  Rafinesque. 
Abaodant  in  the  Lower  Comberland. 

BOROSOMATIDJE. 
Genus  DOROSOMA  Rafinesque. 

30.  DOBOSOHA  CEPEDIANUM  HETEBUSUM  {Raf.)  JoT. 

Abandant  in  the  Lower  Oamberland. 

CYPRINIDiE. 

Genus  CAMPOSTOMA  Agassiz. 

31.  CAMPOSTOMA  ANOMALUM  {Raf.)  Ag. 

Abundant. 
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Genus  PIMEPflALES  Bqfinesque. 

32.  PiMEPHALES  PROMBLAS  Rafinesque. 
Collected  by  Professor  Wincbell  in  tributaries  of  tbe  Gamberland. 

Genus  HYBORHYNCHUS  Agassiz. 

33.  HYBORHYNCHUS  NOTATUS  {Rof.)  Ag, 

Abundant  everywhere  in  tbe  Cumberland. 

Genus  LUXILUS  Bqfinesque. 
34.  Luxn-us  OORNUTUS  (Mit.)  Jordan. 
Exceedingly  abundant  everywhere. 

Genus  PHOTOGENIS  Cope. 

35.  PHOTOGENIS  GALACTURUS  (Cope)  Jor. 

V  ery  abundant  everywhere  in  the  Cumberland.    Some  specimens  from 
Niishville  have  the  caudal  fin  pale  red.    This  species  does  not  seem  to         i 
occur  in  the  Ohio.    The  quotations  from  that  river  were  founded  on 
erroneous  identifications. 

36.  PHOTOGENIS  ANALOSTANUS   {Ord.)  JoV. 

From  the  Cumberland  at  Nashville. 

Genus  ALBURNOPS  Girard. 

37.  ALBURNOPS  MICROSTOMTJS  {Raf.)  JoV. 

Prom  the  South  Fork  of  the  Cumberland  (Cope). 

Genus  LYTHEUEUS  Jordan. 
38.  Lythrurus  ardens  (Cope)  Jor. 

Very  abundant  everywhere  in  Cumberland  River.  One  of  the  most 
charcteristic  species,  as  it  apparently  does  not  occur  either  in  the  Ken- 
tucky or  the  Tennessee. 

Genus  NOTROPIS  Rafinesque. 

39.  NOTROPIS  ATHERINOIDES  (Rof.)  Jor. 

Very  abundant  iu  the  Bock  Castle  and  other  upper  tributaries  of  the 
Cumberland. 
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40.  NoTROPis  MiCROPTERYX  {Cope}  Jor. 
AbQDtlaDt  in  tbe  Rock  Castlo. 

41.   NOTROPIS  TELESCOPUS   {Cope)  JoT. 

Stone  River  at  Murfreesboro'. 

Genus  HEMITREMIA  Cope. 

42.   HEMITREMIA  VITTATA   Cope. 

Abundant  in  Big  Laurel  River  in  Laurel  County,  Kentucky. 

Genus  GILA  Baird  <&  Girard. 
43.  Gila  estor  Jordan  it  Brayton. 
Several  specimens  from  Stpne  River  at  Murfreesboro'. 

Genus  CHROSOMUS  Agassiz. 

44.  CHROSOMUS  ERYTHROGASTER  Ag, 

From  the  tributaries  of  the  Rock  Castle. 

Genus  NOTEMIGONUS  Rajinesque 

45.  NOTEMIGONUS  CHRYSOLEUCUS  (Mil.)  Jor. 

Common  in  sluggish  waters. 

Genus  PHENACOBIUS  Cope. 

46.  PHENACOBIUS  URANOPS   Cope. 

Taken  in  Rock  Castle  River. 

Genus  CERATICHTHYS  Baird. 
47.  Cbratichthys  dissimilis  {Kirtland)  Cope. 
Prom  Cumberland  River  at  Nashville. 

48.  Ceratichthys  amblops  (Raf.)  Ord. 
From  Cumberland  River  at  ITashville. 

49.  Ceratichthys  biguttatus  (Kirt.)  Grd, 
Everywhere  abundant. 
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Genus  SEMOTILUS  Rafinesque, 

50.  SeMOTILUS  CORPORALIS  {MiL)  Put. 
Prom  Eock  Castle  River. 

CATOSTOMID^. 
Genus  MYXOSTOMA  Rqfinesque. 

61.   MyXOSTOMA  MACROLEPIDOTUM  DUQUESNII  {Le  8.)  Jov. 

ConimoD  ID  the  Cumberland. 

Genus  ERIMYZON  Jordan. 
52.  Erimyzon  buoetta  (Lac.)  Jor. 
From  the  Cumberland  at  Nashville  and  from  the  Uock  Castle. 

Genus  MINYTREMA  Jordan. 

53.   MlNYTREMA  MELANOPS  {Raf.)  Jor. 

From  the  Cumberland  at  i^ashville. 

Genus  CATOSTOMUS  Le  Sueur. 

54.  CaTOSTOMUS  NIGRICANS  Le  8. 
Common  in  the  Cumberland. 

55.  CATOSTOMUS  COMMERSONI  (Lao.)  Jor. 
Very  common  in  the  Cumberland. 

Genus  CYCLEPTUS  Rafinesque. 

56.  Cyoleptus  elongatus  {Le  8.)  Ag. 

From  the  Cumberland  at  Na^^hville.    This  species  is  known  as  "  Black 
Horse'',  *'  Gourd-seed  Sucker",  and  '*  Missouri  Sucker''. 

Genus  CARPIODES  Rafinesque. 

57.  Carpiodes  cutisanserinus  Cope. 
From  the  Cumberland  River  at  Nashville. 
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SILURIDJS. 
Genus  ICHTHiELURUS  Bafinesque. 

58.  ICHTHJELUBUS  PUNCTATUS  {Raf.)  Jor. 

Very  abaodant. 

Genus  AMIUEUS  Bafinesque. 
69.  Amiurus  NATAL.IS  (Le  8,)  QUI. 
Collected  at  Nashville  by  Professor  Winchell. 

60.  Amiurus  nigricans  {Le  8.)  Gill 
From  the  Falls  of  the  Camberland. 

Genus  PELODICHTHYS  Bafinesque. 

61.  PELODICHTHYS  OLIVARIS  (Raf^)  QUI  &  Jor. 

From  the  Eock  Castle  at  Livingston,  and  from  the  Camberland  below 
the  Falls. 

ANGUILLIDJB. 

Genus  ANGUILLA  Thunberg. 

62.  ANGUILLA  VULGARIS  Fleming. 

Common  in  the  Cumberland.    A  very  large  specimen  taken  in  the 
Bock  Castle  at  the  month  of  Bonnd  Stone  Biver. 

LEPIDOSTEID^. 

Genus  LEPIDOSTEUS  Lac6phde. 

63.  LEPIDOSTEUS  OSSEUS  (L.)  Ag. 
From  the  Oamberland  at  Nashville. 

POLYODONTIDiB. 
Genus  POLYODON  Lacep^e, 

64.  POLYODON  FOLIUM  "XoO." 

From  the  Cumberland  River. 
Ball.  N.  M.  No.  12—0 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Tbe  foIlowiDg  table  shows  the  distribation  of  the  species  in  the  seven 
riverbasiDs  especially  treated  in  this  paper.  For  purposes  of  compari- 
SOD,  I  have  iotrodaced  the  results  of  Professor  Cope's  explorations  in 
tbe  Eoanoke,  James,  Nease,  and  Oreat  Pedee,  of  Prof.  Forbes  and 
Mr.  Nelson  in  the  Illinois,  and  of  myself  and  others  in  the  OhiO.  A 
few  unverified  species  have  been  introduced,  but  all  doubtful  quotations 
and,  in  general,  all  '^  guesswork  "  have  been  excluded. 

Table  showing  the  IHstribution  of  the  Species  in  the  Different  River  Basins. 
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llyodon  B^lcnops,  Jor.  &•  Bean 

1 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Doroaoma  c«*pedianam  bctarnrao),  (Haf.)  Jor  .. 
PoiDolobuB  cbryaocbloria,  Raf. ................. 

CamftoatoQia  anotualoiD,  (Raf.)  Ag  ........... 

+ 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

N. 

llybocnathaa  argyritla,  Grd 

..  1... 

W. 

livbomiAtbas  iincbnJia.  Ac 

1 

1 

N. 

t 

+ 

N. 

1 

LaxUan  cornutuis  (Mit.)  Jor 

Photogenia  galactaraa,  (Cope)  Jor 

Photogenla  analoBtanna  (Grd.)  Jor 

Photogfola  lencopoa  J.  &  B 

•1- 

+ 

^ 

1 

+ 

X. 

+ 

-f 

+ 

■1- 

-i" 

'  Zijfjonettes  atrUatwt,  ap.  nov.— A  abort,  thlck-Fct  ppccio^  reiat^'d  to  Z.welanopu  Cope.  Body  short 
and  Miont.compressod,  especially  posteriorly,  the  depth  abr>ut  4  times*  in  tb»'  length  !•»  bane  of  cam'al. 
Head  moderate, 3f  times  in  length,  moderately  broad  and  flattene  I  ahore,  the  mouth  of  the  ordinary 
sort.  Dornal  fio  well  back,  modfr.itely  high,  of  about  8  rays;  .inal  l.T^ger  tlnn  the  dorj*p.l.  with  seven 
raya:  ventr;tl  flna  quite  small, not  n'aching  quite  to  the  anal:  pectoml  fin'^  hiuqII:  oaitd.d  fin  ronnded, 
of  the  nanal  form:  scales  large,  in  about  30  tranaviTse  K4riej». 

Coloption  dull  olive;  no  stripes  nor  bars:  acalea  slightly  dark-cdgctl :  eat  h  side  with  n  large  jet-black 
bloteh  on  the  sideaof  the  body  juat  above  and  somewhat  in  front  of  the  vent:  dorsal  and  anal  fintf 
apeckled. 

Nnraeroua  specimona,  14  to  1 J  incbea  In  length,  nearly  all  females,  diatcrdcd  with  f  pawn.  In  all.  the 
black  aideblotoh  ia  very  distinct.  They  were  taken  by  Messrs.  Biayton  and  Gilbert, in  the  Nenae 
River,  near  Goldaboro',  with  loa  vitrea,  Kotunts  eleutherttt,  Achinu  lineattn,  and  other  interesting 
species. 
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Tdble  showing  the  Distribution  of  lite  Species  in  the  Different  i?ii-e>'-i?a«iw8— ContiDued. 


i 

£ 

9 

a 
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i 
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2 

C 
t 

c 

i 

es 
a 
a 

X 

> 

Xi 

OS 

S 

1 

a 

J2 

a 
S 

< 

a 

1 

Q 

1 

7^ 

p 

2 

i 

g 

Photogenis  niveas,  (Cope)  Jor 

1 

1 

Luxilus  cocco;;i'ni8,  (Cope)  Jor 

+ 
+ 

1 

Uydrophlox  rubricroceas,  (Cope)  Jor 

Albaroopd  chloruccpbalus,  (Cope)  Jor 

+ 

f 

-H 

Ilydropbloxlatiiiinnis,  J.  &  D 

Flvdropblox  cbUiticaH  (Cope)  Jor 

...  + 

1 

...!... 

riydropblox  cbruMnnos,  Jor 

U>dropb]ox  xsDccopbaluH,  Jor 

Uydropblox  lacerto«ns,  (C.  p<)  Jor 

1 

4- 

Alburuops  spectruDculufs  (Cope)  Jor 

^ 

+ 

A)bamop«  stramlneufs  (Cope)  Jor 

1 

Albornops  fretensis,  (Copt*)  Jor 

'  1 

1  ' 

N. 

AlbarDO{M  microetomufl,  (Ral.)  Jor 

+ 

+ 

+ 

• . . I- .. 
"1  ■■ 

1 

1 

-1- 

+ 

Albaroops  salodonnti,  J.ScB 

Alburnops  amarns,  (Gr.I )  Jor    

NE. 

Xotropi*  dinomoaf  (R^f.)  Jor 

Notropis  tubollas,  (A;;.)  Jcr 

N'otropia  rubrifrons,  (Copo)  Jor 

:::: 

■   ■ 

.... 

t 

+ 

■V 

+ 
+ 
+ 

N. 

Notropis  micropleryx,  (Cope)  Jor 

1 

-r 

XotmpU  dilecius,  (Grd  )  Jor 

i 

\^. 

Xotropi"*  altiptnois,  (Copi )  Jor  

+ 

1 

I 

NotropiH  8tilbiu9,  Jor 

1 

...j... 

+ 

+ 

Xotropis  tvlescoouH,  ( Jtpt*)  Jor 

i 

KoCropis  pbotogt'oia.  (Cope)  Jor 

...i 

+ 

+ 

Notropis  matatinae,  (Cope)  Jor 

Notropis  lima,  Jor   

1 

+ 

4- 

+ 

Lytbrums  ardeos.  (Cope)  Jor 

+ 

Lvtbrnrus  diplsemius.  (Raf )  Jor 

•■•r-v 

C^Mloina  xasnnra  Jor 

J.. 

...|...... 

1 

Codoma  py rrhomelaA  (Cope)  Jor 

1 

' 

Codoma  furmoaa.  (Patn.)  Jor 

1 

(^odbxna  calliAc-ma,  Jor 

1  4 

+ 

( 

l^odoma  cblorintia,  J.&U 

Codoma  caemlea.  Jor 

.1... 
1 

^ 

1 

Codoma  tricbroistia,  Jor.  &  Gilbert  

Codoma  callUtia,  Jor 

"' 

1 
..... 

V 

-1- 
i- 

■ 

Codoma  sti;aDat uro,  Jor 

Codoma  eurystoma,  Jor 

... 

-t- 
-t- 

-f 

... 

I 

4- 

... 

- 

Kpisema  leucioda,  Cope 

Bpiaema  scabrioepe,  Cope 

EpiMmaariomma,Cope 

Henitremi a  vittat a.  Cope 

Hcmitremia  beterodoD,  O>po 

... 

■ 

Cbro9omos  crytbrogaster,  Raf ,.. 

Pboxinaa  neojcseoa*  Cope 

PboxfQos  flammoos,  Jor.  &  GtUbert   

-h 

4- 

... 

+ 
+ 

-U 

■ 

: 

-r 

N'. 

«  lla  clooffata,  (Kirt)  Jor 

1 

G  i  la  prori  per,  Copo 

Gtla  cstor,  J.  «S&  B 

1 
••1  •■ 

.- 

.1... 

4- ,-f 
+  4- 

Glla  vanilol.Db,  (C.  &  V.)  Jor 

Xotemijconca  chrjtoleacua,  (Mit.)  Jor ^ 

-f 

+[... 

4- 

+ 

1 

+  'n. 
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Table  showing  ike  DieiribuiioH  of  the  Species  in 

the  Different  River- Basins^Continued, 

i 
S 

1 

1 

+ 

i 
1 

1 
o 

i 
1 

1 
1 

1 

S 

< 

i 

2 
1 

1 

< 

H 

il 

is 

5S 

1 

1 

NotemigODas  amttrioaniia,  ( L.)  Jor 

+ 

' 

PheDaoobias  teretulaa,  Cope  

■•']■" 

+ 

4- 

Phonacobiuft  nnuiopii,  Copw , . . 

+ 

+ 

i'heoAOobiutt  Boopiforns,  (Cop<«)  Jor  - .-..-.  t 

Phonnoobios  catostomus,  Jor 

Kbiniohthys  atroDMUS,  (Hit)  Ag 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Kbioicbtbjs  obtusaa,  Af^ 

ItbiniobthTB  meleaffria.  Air 

w. 

Rbiniobtbys  nasatna,  ( Ayre«)  Ag 

(Jeratiohtbva saDomoab  J.  dcB 

+ 

_ 

+ 

E. 

Coratiohth  vtt  lAbroaan.  Cod* t 

... 

+ 
+ 

Ceratiobihvs  moDaohus.  Codo      

Ceratichtbvs  dlaaimillR.  (Kirt.)  Grd 

+ 

+ 

4- 

Ceraticbtiiya  amblops,  (Raf.)  Grd 

CeratiohthTS  wincbelli.  (Ord.)  Jor    

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Coraticbtbys  bypninotaa,  Cope 

Cemtiobthys  blgutUtaa.  (Kirl.)  Baird 

Semotllna  bullaria,  (Raf.)  Jor 

+ 

+ 
+ 

4- 

+ 

+ 

■f 

+ 

-1- 

4- 

+ 

XW. 

SemotPas  tboreoaionaa,  Jor 

^1  ■ 

Bxogloaaam  mftxiUUiogaa,  (Le  8.)  Hold 

Qaaaallabia laoera,  J.  SlB 

+ 

+ 
+ 

-f. 

4- 
4- 

KK. 

+ 

Piaooobarvnx  carinataa.  Cooe 

llf  vTMitnina  ▼elaAnm.  /  Raf  \  Jar 

-f- 

u 

+ 

Mvxoatoma  albom.  ^Cooe)  Jor      

MrxotttomA  oornffnTiQa.  (Cone)  Jor 

+ 

+ 
+ 

My xoBtoma  oooaa,  (0>pe)  Jor 

Myxostoma  ibalaasdnam,  (Cope)  Jor 

Myxoatoma  pidiense.  (Cope)  Jor 

M3rxoatoin«i  oraaallabre,  ((3ope)  Jor 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

-»- 

+ 

+ 
4- 

Hyxoatoma  aoreolam,  (L^ )  Jor 

Myxoatoma  aniaaniin,  (Saf.)  Jor 

Myxoatoma  oervinom,  (Cope)  Jor 

+ 

-♦- 

+ 
4- 
-I- 

4. 

-f 
+ 

-r 
... 

+ 

Mvxoatoma  pMpilloMnm,  (Cope)  Jnr 

+ 
+ 

+ 

4- 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

+ 
+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 
4- 
4- 
+ 
4- 
4- 

-1- 

Mloytrema  meUoopa,  (Raf.)  Jor 

Krimyxon  sacetta,  (Loo*)  Jor 

+ 

W. 

Hypentelium  uigricana,  (Le  S )  Jor ..... 

+ 

+ 

NW. 

Jlypentt'liain  etowonam,  Jor 

Catostomna  oommPTaoDi.  (Lac)  Jor. 

+ 

+ 

-f. 

-L 

+ 

Cyoleptaa  olonga*  oa,  (Le  8.)  Raf 

Caroiodea  difformla.  Coi>e 

.j';; 

1 

Carpiodea  catiaoDaerinaa,  Copo 

Carpiodee  velifor,  (Raf.)  Ag 

Carpiodea  oyprinaa,  (Le  &)  Ag 

Caroiodea  biaoiL  Ait 

... 

■ 

" 

.. 

+ 

... 

+ 

KS. 

Carpiodea  Ctfpio,  (Raf.)  Jor 

lobtbvobna  bab.'Oaa.  (Raf. )  Ac 

4- 

BoboUohUija  craneUiu,  (Nob.)  Jor 

... 



..   . 

... 

... 

4-    W. 
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IktbU  ahmnng  the  DUirihutum  of  the  Spedea  in  the  Differc:ii  Biver-BoMnB^Contlnned. 


1 

1 

i 

g 

i 

1 

.£3 

1 

< 

1 

^ 

a 

a 

4- 

e* 

i 

+ 

1 

f 

+ 
+ 

s 

Bobalictub va  urua.  Air 

lohtbelarna  fuToat Oft.  (C.  dt  y.)  Gill 

8W. 

Tohtbo^hirns  roba^tua,  .Tor 

Icbtbslama  ponctataa,  (Raf )  Jor 

1 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

"1- 

4- 

+ 

W. 

Amiaraa  albidua,  (Lo  S.)  GUI 

+ 

+ 
+ 

Amiartia  liSveirootriA,  Copo 

Amiaraa  nlgncjnB,  (Le  S.)  Gill 

+ 
-1- 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

K.&& 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Amiania^  catiia,(L.)  Gill 

+ 

+ 

ABiiiini«iDelM»(Raf)  J.&C 

W. 

Aminrua  marmorfttui*,  (Holbr.)  Jor 

+ 

Amioms  platyoepbalaa,  <6rd.)  Gill 

■■ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

Aminrua  bmnneca,  J«*r *. 

4- 

+ 

Pelodlebtbja  oliTaria,  (IUf)G.&J 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

-i- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Kotoma  flavas  Raf  

N. 

Nocnraa  ixii^igoia,  (Rich.)  G.  &  J !. 

+ 

... 

+ 

+ 

NE. 

Xotnma  exiliis  N«  1;% 

NW. 

Xotoma  Icptacanthaa,  Jor 

+ 

+ 

Noumw  alalia,  Jor 

+ 

+ 

-t- 

W. 

Xoiaroa  miama,  Jor 

Noinnui ^lenibpras,  Jor 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Angn  IlATalgaria^  Flem 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

Anift^Wa  L _ 

Lepldoateiia  oaaena,  (L.)  Ag 

+ 

t 

+ 

+ 

W. 

LItbolepiaapft tola,  (Loo.)  Jor 

ScaDhlrhyocbouaDlj^  vrbviicbaa.(Raf.)  Gill 

PoljodoD  folinm,  Anct. 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

Adpeoser  mbicandaii,  Le  S 

Aelppnac^r  maonloaoa,  Le 8         *           ^  ^^^ 

AB>40(^49tn4  arCQIltMlf.  ( Kirt.) 

AmmocoBtea  Dig«r«  (Raf) 

Amnoccatea  hirndo.  (Grd.) 

... 

►  -• 

... 

Total 

35 

19 

42 

•24 

40 

14 

•24 

22 

55 

84 

6C 

I3f 

117 

From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seeu  that  the  Dumber  of  species 
inbabitlDg  any  one  river-basin  rapidly  increases  ^as  we  leave  the 
Atlantic  streams  for  those  of  the  Oulf.  The  following  table  shows  the 
arrangement  of  the  species  from  another  point  of  view — omitting  refer- 
ence to  the  range  of  the  species  outside  of  the  thirteen  rivers  iuclude^l 
in  this  table : 


Known  only  from  the 


Ohio.... 
Alabama 


Species. 
30 
17 


Known  only  from  the — 


Tennessee 
Illinois . . . . 


Species. 
16 
14 
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KuowQ  only  from  the— 


Species. 
10 
7 
G 
7 
4 


Known  only  from  the — 


James 

Gamberland 
Roanoake  .. 
Savannah  .. 


Santee  .   

Altamaha 

Great  Pedee 

Neuse 

Chattahoochee 

Common  to — 

Ohio  and  Illinois 

Cnmberland  and  Tennessee 

Tennessee,  Cumberland,  Ohio,  and  Illinois 

Cumberland,  Ohio,  and  Illinois 

Alabama,  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  Ohio,  and  Illinois. 

James  and  Neuse 

Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Illinois 

Alabama  and  Tennessee ^ 

•Savannah  and  Tennessee 

Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Cumberland 

Great  Pedee  and  Santee 

Cumberland  and  Ohio 


Speciea. 
3 
2 
1 
0 


Species. 
39 

10 

10 

10 

6 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 
o 


Distribution  of  Genera, 


i 
2 

'c 

\- 
-\- 

4- 

+ 

+ 

c 
t 

c 

" 

i 

■i 

a 
a 
ei 

> 

C/3 

1 

< 

1 

1 
1 

^^ 
... 

3 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

-f- 
+ 

i 

1 
g 
6 

i 

-f 

+ 

+ 
+ 
-f 

+ 

1 

+ 

4- 

s 

1: 
i 
1 

i 

2 

Lota 

Vmnideii 

PotnmocottiiB 

-1- 
4 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

4- 

Tanridea 

lYtglopsis . .  -■ 

...'... 

Ammocrypta 

... 

+ 
+ 

-H 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

■" 

_ 

+ 

-f 

+ 

4- 

+ 

),  pen.  nov.:  typo  PaxUichtlnjs  vitrms  (Jnpo.  This  conus  is  dintiuguisht  U  from  PeutolepUt 
3  of  two  aoal  spines  instead  of  one,  and  by  the  grcsater  Bcalinoss  of  the  ventral  region, 
om  10  c,  on  arrow  or  durt. 
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Distribution 

"/ 

Genera 

— 

Contiuued. 

• 

i 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

05 

1 

i 

6 

1 

a 
t 

i 

i 

4 
+ 

i 

1 

1 
< 

+ 
4 

1 

1 

1 

.2 
< 

1 
I 

a 

H 

a 

a, 

"i 

*i 

1 

BolofMoma 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4 

+ 

H                 -^ 

H 
-1 

Pa»cilichtbya 

+ 

4- 

4 
+ 
4 

+ 

4- 

EUieostoma 

+ 

+ 

... 

... 

+ 

H 

Boleichthjs 

vaillantia* 

+ 

+ 

-H 

+ 

f 
4- 

-f 

'\(icrop6rva  ^^-^ » 

+ 

... 

... 

4- 

P^rca        ,,-,,,, - 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

... 

4- 

-}-I... 

StixoBtethiam 

4- 
4- 

4 

-\ 

4- 
4- 

+ 

Microntf^riR         ..    .     tt* 

4- 

+ 

4 

4- 

+ 

4- 

f 

4- 

4- 

-1                   4- 

-f 

A.mbl<yplites        

-^  '^DtliarcYinji                  ............. 

+ 

4- 

+ 

Clueaobry  ttoB    

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

H 

f 

■f 

4- 

+ 
+ 

4- 

4- 

-1- 

Apomotia 

+ 
+ 

o. 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

+ 

4- 

4- 
4- 

-1 

+ 

Xoootis 

H              -^ 

-f 

Xystioplitee 

1 

i. 

+ 

KnpociKXtill  .  - .  r . . .  , 

+ 

4- 

+ 
+ 
+ 

-f 

" 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

H 

HesogonUtias 

"RnnAa/^fni  ^h^t 

^ 

+ 

4- 

•• 

4- 

HemiopHtea 

Copelandia 

+ 

Ceotrarchiui 

4- 

4 

j-i 

+ 
+ 

4 

4- 

+ 

+ 

4- 
+ 

4 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

4 

+ 

Pomoxys 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

4- 

Haploidoootos    

4- 

Apbododerna 

+ 

+ 

-f- 

Baoalia 

Pjgoetoiu 

4 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Fandaloa 

+ 

+  ' 

+ 

^*n1tma 

+ 

4 

4 
4 

4 
+ 

Z jgonectea 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

-f 

Gambusia 

-f- 

Girardinns 

+ 

MoOieDeaia 

4- 

V<»1aiinra    ,   ...........    .^ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

. 

-f 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

4 

Amblyopsis .• 

Typblichtbys 

Cholngiurt^^ 

Eaox 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

... 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4- 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

Salrelinaa 

+ 

+ 

-}- 

+ 

rn^Uvninf^r 

Tbypnftllaff r    

'••]'■■ 

1 

CflTCfsonaa. 

... 

... 

1 

... 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Hyodon  

... 

... 

... 

... 

+ 

•Vaillaxtia  (Jordan),  gen.  nov.:  ty\H3  lioleosoma  Camurum  Forbes.  Thia  peiius  dillVrH  irom  /?o- 
Itichtkyt  ia  haviDg  the  upper  Jaw  protractile,  and  the  anal  spinea  very  feeble.  From  Boleosovia,  with 
which  it  agroca  in  these  respects,  it  ia  distinguished  by  the  incomplete  lateral  line.  It  ia  named  fur 
Prof.  L6on  Voillant,  uf  P»ia,  whoso  thorouj^hly  excellent  monograph  of  the  EtheoitomatidcB  ia  still  the 
starting-point  for  all  work  on  that  difficult  but  most  interesting  group. 
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! 

»? 

1 

t 

8 

i 

i 
1 

< 

1 

1 

i 

t 

a 

1 

S 

£ 

a 

6 

I 

O 

1 

+ 

4- 

1 

Pomolobos  ..••     .............   

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

T 

-1- 

Campofttoma 

fTvHntrntltrhllA            .....    .    ........... 

-I- 

... 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

... 

+ 

4- 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+  1   ■ 

Pimeohalea          

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

4- 
+ 

+ 

Hyborbynclioa 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

X 
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CONCLUSIONS.* 


Iq  the  course  of  the  iuve8tigations  detailed  in  this  paper,  some  light 
has  been  thrown  on  the  laws  which  govern  the  distribntion  of  fresh- 
water fishes  in  general.  The  writer  has  collated  the  known  facts  into  a 
series  of  general  propositions,  which,  without  any  pretense  to  exhanst- 
iveness  or  to  originalitj,  are  here  briefly  stated.  It  may  be  premised 
that  some  of  these  propositions  are  only  half  truths,  to  be  more  com- 
pletely stated  when  oar  knowledge  of  the  subject  shall  be  increased. 
Most  of  the  statements  also  refer  chiefly  to  the  smaller  and  non-migratory 
fishes,  es|)ecially  the  Etheostomatidcdj  Oentrarchidw,  and  Ct/prinidw.  Onr 
knowledge  of  the  range  of  the  larger  CatostomidcB  and  SUuridce  is  still 
very  meagre. 

For  the  first  statement  of  several  of  the  following  propositions,  we  are 
indebted  to  Professor  Cope,  who  has  ably.discnssed  the  subject  of  the 
distribution  of  fishes  in  his  pai>er  on  the  Fishes  of  the  Alleghany  Region 
of  Southwest  Virginia,  Journ.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  1868,  pp.  230-247. 

I.  In  the  case  of  rivers  flowing  into  the  ocean^  the  character  of  the 
fAunad  of  the  upper  waters,  compared  one  with  another,  bears  no,  or 
very  little,  relation  with  the  places  of  discharge.  In  illustration  of  this 
we  may  note  (a)  the  similarity  of  the  faunse  of  the  Ghattiihoochee  and 
Altamaha,  as  conipared  with  the  Chattahoochee  and  Alabama.  The 
faunas  of  Wisconsin  Eirver  and  of  Eed  liiver  of  the  North  are  very  similar. 

II.  Biver-basins  having  a  similar  discharge  into  some  larger  river  or 
lake  have  a  similarity  of  fauna,  due  to  this  fact,  and,  in  general,  other 
things  being^equal,  the  nearer  together  the  places  of  discharge,  if  in 
/resh  waterj  the  greater  the  similarity,    The  almost  identical  faunsB  of 

the  Catawba  and  the  Saluda  will  illustrate  this. 

III.  Parallel  rivers  tributary  to  the  same  stream  have,  other  things 
being  equal,  more  in  common  than  streams  coming  from  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  Wabash  and  Miami  have  more  in  common  than  either  has 
with  the  Kentucky. 

IV.  The  higher  or  the  older  the  water-shed  between  two  streams,  the 
fewer  species  are  common  to  both.  (This  matter  needs  further  investi- 
gation.) 

V.  Certain  species,  not  including  "species  of  general  distribution'', 
(x;cur  on  opposite  sides  of  even  the  highest  watersheds.  This  fact  was 
first  noticed  by  Professor  Cope.    The  occurrence  of  Ltuoilus  coccogeniSj 

*  Ad  abstract  of  1  be  remaioing  part  of  tbis  [laper  appeared  in  tbo  American  Natnraiiat 
for  October,  1S77  (pp.  607-613).    For  tbis  part,  Professor  Jordan  Is  alone  responsible. 
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Hydrophlox  ruhricroceuSj  Photogenis galacturusj  and  Catostomus  nigricans^ 
both  in  the  Tennessee  and  Savannah,  will  illustrate  this.  Neither  of  the 
two  first-named  species  are  as  yet  known  from  any  other  river- basins. 

VI.  When  the  watershed  between  two  streams  is  a  swampy  apland 
instead  of  a  mountain-range,  the  same  species  ma3'  be  found  in  the  head- 
waters of  both,  although  the  species  inhabiting  the  lower  courses  may  be 
different.  In  case  the  one  stream  flows  northward  and  the  other  south- 
ward, the  common  faana  will  be  nearest  like  that  of  the  northern  stream. 

In  Northern  Indiana,  the  same  species  are  found  in  the  waters  of  SaiDt 
Joseph's,  Manmee,  Wabash,  and  Illinois  Rivers,  although  these  streams 
discharge  their  waters  in  widely  diflFerent  directions.  The  swampy  water- 
shed between  them  is  often  overflowed  in  the  spring,  aflbrdiug  to  the 
smaller  fishes  an  easy  means  of  migration. 

VII.  In  any  river-basin,  many  of  the  species  inhabiting  small  streams 
are  difierent  from  those  occurring  in  the  river-channels.  Among  the 
brook  species  may  be  mentioned  Eucalia  inconstans^  Pcecilichthys  specta- 
bilis^  Xenotis  lythrochloriSj  Xenisma  stelliferum^  Salvelinua  fontinalis^ 
Ericymha  huccata^  Semotilus  corporalis^  Chrosomus  erythrogaster^  the 
species  of  RhinichthySj  etc.  Of  channel  species,  HaploidanoUfs,  Hyodcn^ 
Dorosoina,  Pomolobus^  Boccus  chrysops,  all  the  *'Bufialo  fishes",  and  the 
larger  SiluridcB,  Ichthcelurus  pvnctatus,  Pelodichtkys  olivariSy  Amiurus 
nigricansy  and  the  like,  will  serve  as  examples. 

Vili.  Many  species  inhabiting  the  upper  course  of  a  stream  are  differ- 
ent irom  those  of  the  lower.  This  subject  has  been  ably  discussed  by 
Professer  Cope,  but  further  investigations,  especially  of  the  rivers  of  the 
Southern  States,  are  very  desirable. 

IX.  This  difference  between  the  upper  fauna  and  the  lower  is  duo  to 
differences  in  the  character  of  the  river  itself,  such  as  climate,  condition 
of  water,  character  of  river-bed,  supply  of  food,  etc. 

X.  Hence,  if  in  the  same  river  basin  there  are  two  streams  flowing 
into  a  larger  stream,  the  one  near  its  source,  the  other  near  its  mouth, 
if  the  two  streams  are  similar  in  all  known  physical  respects,  their 
fauna)  will  be  similar,  and  if  dissimilar,  they  will  have  different  faunse. 
The  general  identity  of  the  faunas  of  Elk  Eiver  and  Powell's  River 
may  be  noticed  in  this  connection. 

XI.  Some  species  of  fishes  are  confined  strictly  to  a  single  river-basin, 
while  other  species,  with  apparently  no  better  means  of  diffusion  or  of 
defense,  are  widely  distributed,  inhabiting  many  rivers.  In  illustration 
of  this,  the  limited  range  of  each  of  the  species  of  Codmna  may  be  corn- 
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pared  with  the  range  of  Luxilus  cornutus.  In  tbe  genus  Ceratichthyft^  (7. 
higuttatus  probably  occars  in  every  stream  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  while  four  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  (7.  micro- 
pogon^  C.  monachuSj  C.  zanemuSj  and  0.  tabrotms,  are  each,  so  far  as  is 
known,  conOned  to  a  single  river-basin. 

XII.  In  any  river-basin,  the  most  abundant  species  (of  small  fishes) 
are  usually  (a)  those  peculiar  to  it,  or  {b)  those  of  the  widest  distribution. 
In  illustration  of  this,  we  may  notice  the  abundance  of  Codoma  pyrrho- 
melaa  and  NotropU  photogenis  in  the  San  tee;  of  Codoma  stigmatura  and 
Luxilus  comutxis  in  the  Alabama;  of  Codoma  eurystoma  and  Ceratiehthys 
higuttatus  in  the  Chattahoochee ;  of  Codoma  xamura  and  Notemigonus 
americaniis  in  the  Ocmulgee.  To  this  rale,  however,  there  are  many 
exceptions  and  modifications. 

Xill.  In  general,  the  further  south  any  river-basin  lies,  the  more 
species  are  peculiar  to  it,  and  the  greater  the  difierences  between  its 
fauna  and  that  of  the  neighboring  streams.  In  illustration  of  this,  the 
difierences  existing  between  the  faunae  of  the  Alabama  and  Chatta- 
hoochee may  be  compared  with  those  between  the  faunae  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Delaware.  Twelve  genera  are  known  to  be  common  to  the 
Chattahoochee  and  Alabama,  and  twenty-three  to  the  Susquehanna  and 
Delaware.  In  the  Southern  streams,  the  process  of  evolution  of  specific 
forms  seems  to  have  gone  on  more  rapidly.  This  matter,  however, 
requires  further  investigation. 

XIV.  Species  of  the  widest  distribution  often  have  breaks  in  their 
rauge  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  facts  now  in  onr  posses- 
sion. Luxilus  cormttusj  so  abundant  in  all  the  waters  of  the  North  and 
West,  does  not  occur,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  any  of  the  rivers  between 
theNeuse  and  the  Alabama,  in  both  of  which  streams  it  is  abundant. 
Various  species  range  over  several  river  basins  and  then  cease  abruptly. 
Amiurus  hrunneus  is  abundant  from  the  Santee  to  the  Chattahoochee,  in 
the  la  tter  river  the  most  abundant  food-fish,  while  in  the  very  next  river- 
basin,  the  Alabama,  it  is  unknown. 

XV.  Many  species  of  wide  distribution  which  are  absent  in  certain 
streams  are  there  represented  by  certain  other  related  species,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  modified  descendants.  Thus,  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic streams,  Chcenohryttus  gulosus  is  represented  by  Chcenobryttus  viridis, 
Xotemigonus  chrysoleucus  by  N'otemigonus  americanus.  In  the  South- 
west, Eupomotis  aureus  is  represented  by  Eupomotis  pallidus ;  in  the 
West,  Noturus  gyrinus  by  Noturus  sialis^  Noturus  insignis  by  Noturus 
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exiliSj  Noiurus  eleutherus  by  Noturus  miurus^  Melanura  pygmcea  by  Me- 
lanura  limi. 

XVI.  Other  8i>ecies  under  similar  circnmstaDces  have  no  snch  repre- 
sentatives.   The  case  of  Luxilus  eomutus  will  again  illustrate. 

XVII.  Certain  species  have  been  known  to  extend  their  geographical 
range  since  the  opening  of  the  cauals.  Such  are  more  especially  the 
migratory  species  of  probably  marine  origin,  as  Dorosoma  heteruroj 
PoMolobus  ohrysochloriSy  and  AnguiUa  vulgaris.  These  species  are  now 
abundant  in  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  although  formerly  unknown 
there.  The  range  of  certain  PerculcB  and  Centrarchidce  has  undoubtedly 
been  extended  by  the  same  means. 

XVIIL  The  characteristically  American  forms  of  fishes  are,  generally 
speaking,  rare  or  absent  in  the  ^veaters  of  New  England  and  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  This  fact  has  been  well  stated  by  Professor  Agassiz,  who 
called  New  England*^' a  zoological  island". 

About  105  genera  of  fresh- water  fishes  occur  in  the  waters  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Of  these,  about  76  do  not 
occur  in  New  England  (exclusive  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  fauna  of 
which  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  Lake  Ontario.)  Of  these  30  or 
fewer  genera  occurring  in  New  England,  all  but  SalvelinuSj  Ovregonusy 
EsoXy  Semotilus^  Rhinichthysy  and  possibly  AmiuruSy  are  represented  by 
a  single  species  each.  From  30  to  35  genera  occur  in  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  •  « 

XIX.  The  larger  the  river-basin,  the  greater  its  variety  of  forms,  both 
;jonera  and  species.  In  the  little  White  River  at  Indianapolis,  belonging 
to  the  Mississippi  basin,  70  species,  representing  48  genera,  are  known 
to  occur — twice  as  many  as  inhabit  all  the  rivers  of  New  England. 

XX.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  river  whose  course  lies  in  a  region 
of  undisturbed  stratified  rocks  or  of  glacial  drift  contains  most  genera 
and  species. 

XXI.  Conversely,  rivers  in  regions  of  igneons  or  metamorphic  rock 
contain  fewest  species. 

XXII.  Sources  of  streams  on  opposite  sides  of  a  high  watershed  often 
have  species  in  common  which  do  not  occur  in  the  lower  courses  of  the 
same  rivers.  The  distribution  of  several  mountain  species,  as  Salvelinus 
fontinalis  and  Rydrophlox  rubricrocetts,  will  exemplify  this. 

XXIII.  Certain  species  have  a  compact  geographical  range,  occurring 
in  all  the  rivers  within  this  range,  without  apparent  regard  to  the  direc- 
tion of  their  flow.    Such  are  Lepiopomus  obscurus  in  the  Alabama,  Ten- 
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nessee,  and  GamberlaDd,  and  AUmrnopa  mioroatomm  in  the  James,  Eoa- 
noke,  Keutneky,  Cumberland,  and  Clinch. 

XX  lY.  Certain  species  have  a  wide  east  and  west  range,  without 
apparent  regard  to  the  conrses  of  the  rivers,  but  are  bounded  on  either 
the  north  or  the  south  by  parallels  of  latitude. 

Eucalia  incanatans  occurs  from  Western  New  York  to  Kansas  and 
northward,  but  it  is  never  found  southward  of  a  line  passing  about  dfty 
miles  south  of  Lake  Erie.  Percopais  guttaim  has  a  like  range,  but  its 
Ronthern  boundary  is  in  the  Potomac  and  Ohio.  Lota  lacustris  is  simi- 
larly circumscribed,  but  ranges  farther  to  the  east.  The  three  species 
of  Lyihrurus  have  each  a  belt  of  latitude:  L.  cyanocepluilua  belonging 
to  the  Grciit  Lakes  and  Upper  Mississippi ;  L.  dipla^mius  to  the  Ohio 
and  the  Potomac;  L.  ardens  to  the  Boanoke,  James,  ancl  Cumberland. 
The  three  species  of  Hyodon  are  similarly  arranged. 

XXV.  Certain  species  have  a  peculiar  northern  and  eastern  range, 
occurring  iu  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  in  the  headwaters  of 
the  Illinois,  Wabash,  and  Scioto,  thence  through  the  Great  Lakes  to 
New  Eii;;land,  thence  to  South  Carolina  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Alleghauies.  Such  species  are  Eupomotis  aureus^  Perca  americana^  and 
Amiurus  catwi. 

XX VL  Certain  species  have  a  peculiar  northern  and  western  range, 
occurring  in  the  Middle  States  and  in  the  Great  Lakes,  and  usually 
southward  in  the  east  to  some  point  in  Virginia  or  North  Carolina, 
ceasing  in  the  same  latitude  on  both  sides  of  the  Alleghauies,  but  ex- 
tending southwestward  through  the  Mississii)pi  Valley  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Luxilus  cornutuSj  Notemigonun 
ckrffHolenctiffj  Amblaplites  rupestru^  Apomotia  cyanellus.  The  last-named 
si>ecies,  however,  scarcely  ranges  east  of  the  Alleghauies. 

XXVI 1.  Certain  species  have  a  wide  range  north  and  south,  either 
east  or  west  of  the  Alleghauies,  but  do  not  cross  that  chain.  Of  these 
may  be  mentioned  Lepiopomvs  auritus^  Enneacanihus  ohesus,  Eaox  rcticti- 
latus^  etc.,  on  the  east,  and  HaploiConotm  grunniens^  Hyodon  tergisusj 
NotvruM  miuru8j  jSFotunts  aialis,  etc.,  on  the  west. 

XXVilL  The  distribution  of  fresh- water  fishes  is  dependent  (a)  on 
fresh-water  communication  5  (b)  on  character  of  stream,  L  e.,  of  water — as 
to  pui  liy,  depth,  rapidity,  vegetable  growth,  etc.  5  (c)  on  the  character  of 
the  river-bed  5  {d)  on  climate,  as  determined  by  latitude  and  by  elevation 
above  the  sea;  and  {e)  finally  on  various  unknown  factors  arising  from 
tbe  nature  or  past  history  of  the  species  in  question,  and  from  the  geo- 
logical history  of  the  rivers. 
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A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FAMILY  CATOSTOMIDiE. 


By  Davu>  8.  Jordan. 


Class  PISCES. 

Subclass  TELEOSTEI. 

Order  TELEOCEPHALI. 

Suborder  EVENTOGNATHL 
Family  CATOSTOMIDJE. 

Caioitvmmda  Oiu^  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  So.  Phila.  v.  13,  p.  8, 1861. 
Cat09tomidm  Copb,  Proc  Aid.  Assoc.  Adv.  Soi.  v.  20,  p.  332,  1872. 
Ccio$tamida:  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  E.  U.  S.  p.  292,  1876. 
Cffprimda  geo.  Bafinesque,  Blbso,  Cuvier,  Bonaparte,  Girakd,  Bt.ukker. 
Cfprinidw  snbfam.  Heckel,  Aoassiz,  Bleekbr,  GOnthek. 

The  family  of  Catostomidw,  or  the  "Suckers",  may  be  briefly  defiued 
as  follows: — Eventognathous  hshes^  haviug  the  pharyngeal  teeth  pecti- 
niform,  in  a  single  row,  closely  approximated,  very  numeroas,  and 
compressed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  bone,  and  the  intermax- 
illaries  forming  but  a  small  part  of  the  upper  arch  of  the  mouth,  the 
maxillaries  entering  into  it  largely  on  each  side.* 

*  The  foUowiDg  more  elaborate  diagnoeis  is  given  by  Professor  Gill  (Johnson's  Uni- 
Tersal  Cyclopeedia,  vol.  iv,  p.  1574)  : — "  The  body  varies  between  an  elongated  subcylin- 
drieal  and  an  oblong  more  or  less  compressed  contour ;  the  scales  are  of  mcdinm  or 
rather  large  size,  cycloid  ;  the  lateral  line  is  generally  present  and  deoorved,  but  some- 
Bull.  N.  BI.  No.  12—7  ^ 
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Early  writers  od  fishes,  as  well  as  most  foreign  ichthyologists,  hare 
ooDsidered  the  Suckers  as  forraiug  a  mere  tribe  or  subfamily  of  the 
OyprinidcB,  which  group  has  been  variously  denominated  Catostomh 
Catostomina,  and  Cato^tomincd^  but  the  characters  above  noted,  of  teeth 
and  mouth,  seem  to  the  writer  to  fully  justify  their  separation  as  a  dis- 
tinct family  TVo  dorsal  fin  in  Catostomidcp  is  more  developed  than  is 
usual  in  American  Cjprinidce^  although  various  Old  World  genera  show 
similar  characters.  The  development  of  the  lips  and  the  great  protrae- 
tility  of  the  mouth  are  featuies  usually  diagnostic,  but  in  the  genus 
Quassi'abia  the  mouth  is  scarcely  piotractile,  and  among  our  Cypri- 
nidce  certain  species  of  Phenacohivs  and  Ceratichthys  have  thicker  lips 
than  have  some  of  the  Catostomidce. 

The  Catostomidce  fall  at  once  into  three  well-marked  subfamilies,  first 
indicated  by  Professor  Gill,  and  termed  by  him  CatostomincBj  CycleptincBj 
and  Bubalichthyinco.    These  may  be  characterii;ed  as  follows: — 

CatostomincB, — Body  oblong  or  elongate,  subterete  or  more  or  less 
compressed :  dorsal  fin  nearly  median,  short  and  subqnadrate,  with 
from  nine  to  eighteen  developed  rays:  ventral  fins  under  the  dorsal,  of 
nine  or  ten  rays :  anal  fin  high  and  short,  normally  of  seven  rays,  nearer 
the  base  of  the  caudal  than  ihatof  the  ventral  fins:  lips  well  developed, 
usually  papillose  or  plicate :  gill-rakers  little  developed.  Genera  QuasH- 
labia,  Placopharynx,  Myxostoma,  Erimyzon^  Minytremaj  OhasmisteSj 
CatostomuSy  Pantosteus, 

Cycleptin(e.—Boi\y  elongate,  slender :  dorsal  fin  falciform,  of  about  30 
rays,  beginning  over  the  interval  between  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins, 
and  extending  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  anal  fin :  ventral  fins 
10  rayed ;  anal  fin  small,  of  about  7  rays:  head  extr'^mely  small:  scales 
moderate,  with  the  exposed  surfaces  broad  :  fontanelle  entirely  obliter- 

times  absent;  the  bead  is  diversiform;  tbe  opercalar  bones  Dormally  developed  ;  tbe 
nostrils  double  ;  tbe  month  more  or  less  inferior,  and  provided  with  fleshy  and  gener- 
ally papillose  or  crenated  lips  ;  tbe  upper  jaw  is  formed  on  the  middle  by  tbe  small 
and  iamellifoim  intermaxillaries,  and  on  tbe  sides  by  the  supramaxillaries ;  teeth  are 
wanting  in  tbejavri;  tbe  pharyngeal  bones  are  developed  in  a  falciform  manner,  and 
provided  with  a  row  of  numerous  comb-like  teeth ;  the  branchial  apertures  are  re- 
stricted to  the  sides ;  branch iostegal  rays  three  on  each  side ;  dorsal  variable  in  devel- 
opment ;  anal  posterior,  and  generally  short  and  high ;  caudal  large,  and  more  or  less 
emarg^nated;  pectoral  fins  low  down, but  lateral  and  with  their  rays  branched;  ven- 
tral fins  abdominal ;  the  intestinal  canal  is  very  long ;  the  stomach  simple  and  desti- 
tute of  pyloric  Cflsca ;  the  air-bladder  is  large,  unprotected  by  an  osseous  capsule,  mnd 
divided  by  transverse  constrictions  into  two  or  three  regions." 
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ated  by  the  anion  of  the  parietal  bones:  mouth  inferior,  with  thick 
papillose  lips :  ^ll-rakers  moderate,  soft.    Genas  Cyeleptiis. 

BubaliehikyiiUB. — Body  stoat,  oblong-oval,  and  compressed.  Dorsal 
in  elongate,  beginning  more  or  less  in  front  of  the  ventral  fins,  and  ex- 
tending at  least  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  anal,  its  rays  20  to 
50  in  number,  the  anterior  ones  more  or  less  elongate :  ventral  rays 
Qsnally  10:  anal  rays  8  to  12 :  kead  stout  and  heavy :  month  moderate 
or  small',  with  thin  lips :  fontanelle  open :  gill-rakers  of  anterior  arch 
long,  slender,  and  stiff  above,  growing  smaller  downwards.  Genera 
CarpioSeSy  BubalichthySj  Ichthyobus^  Myxocyprinus, 

As  the  chief  pnrpose  of  this  paper  is  to  ascertain  and  make  known 
the  proper  nomenclature  of  the  valid  genera  and  species  of  CatostomidcBj 
I  shall  omit  further  discnssion  of  family  and  subfamily  characters,  and 
proceed  at  once  to  a  catalogue  of  described  species,  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order,  with  the  date  and  my  identification  of  each  species  oppo- 
Kite  its  name.  As  is  the  case  in  nearly  every  group  of  American  fishes, 
tbe  nnmber  of  nominal  species  is  about  three  times  the  number  really 
existing.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  species  which  I  have 
admitted  is  in  most  of  the  Catostomoid  genera  fewer  than  has  been 
recognized  by  previous  writers.  This  seems  to  me  to  result  not  from  any 
peculiar  theories  as  to  what  constitutes  a  species,  but  from  the  fact  that  I 
have  bad  a  greater  range  of  specimens  of  most  forms  than  any  previous 
writer  has  had.  I  anf  confident  that  in  the  presence  of  a  still  greater 
aonoant  of  material,  the  characters  of  several  other  species  will  be  found 
to  melt  away.  To  indicate  which  these  species  are,  in  default  of  such 
material,  would,  however,  be  an  unprofitnble  task.  In  this  group,  as  in 
90  many  others,  the  truth  well  stated  by  Dr.  Cones*  becomes  apparent: — 
"We  can  only  predicate  apd  define  species  at  all  from  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  missing  links.  *'  Species '  are  the  twigs  of  a  tree  separated 
from  the  parent  stems.  We  name  and  arrange  them  arbitrarily,  in  de- 
fault of  a  means  of  reconstructing  the  whole  tree  accqrding  to  Nature's 
ramifications." 

*  Birds  of  tbe  Northwest,  p.  337. 
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List  of  Nominal  Species  of  CatostomidWj  with  Identifications. 


rominal  species. 


Date. 


Ideutifitation. 


Cyprinns  catostomus  Forster 

**Xe  cyprin  commersimieH"''  Loc^pede. . 

Cyprinns  sacetta  Lac^p^le 

Cyprinns  rostratns  Tilesius 

Cy pnn us  teres  Mitchill 

Cy pT  inns  oblongns  Mitchill 

Catostomns  cyprinns  Le  Suenr 

Catostomus  gibbosns  Le  Sueur 

Catostomus  tuberoulatns  Le  Sueur 

Catx)8tomus  macrolepidotus  Le  Sueur.. 

Catostomus  aureolus  Le  Sueur 

Cato&tomus  communis  Le  Sueur 

Catostomus  lon^irostrnm  Le  Sueur 

Catostomns  nigricans  Le  Sueur 

Catostomus  maculosus  Le  Sueur 

Catostomus  olon^atus  Le  Sueur 

Catostomus  vittatns  Le  Sueur 

Catostomus  duquesnii  Le  Sueur 

Catostomus  bostoniensis  Le  Suenr 

Catostomns  hudsonins  Le  Sueur 

Catostomns  bubalus  Bafinesque 

Catostomus  ery thrums  Rafinesque 

Exoglossum  macropterum  Rafinesque. . 

Amblodon  niger  Rafinesqne 

Cycleptus  nigrescens  Rafinesque 

Rutilus  melannruB  Rafinesque 

Catostomns  auisnms  Rafioesqne 

Catostomus  anisopterus  Rafinesque  — 

Catostomus  carpio  Rafinesque 

Catostomus  velifer  Rafinesque 

Catostomns  xanthopns  Rafinesque 

Catostomns  melanops  Rafir:esque 

Catostomus  f asciolaris  Rafinesque 

Catostomns  fiexuosus  Rafinesque 

Catostomns  megastomus  Rafinesque.. 
Catostomns  forsterianus Richardson. .. . 
Catostomus  lesuenrii  Richardson 


1773 
180H 
1803 
1813 
1814 
1«14 
1817 
1817 
1817 
1817 
ltlX7 
1817 
1817 
1817 
1817 
1817 
1817 
1817 
1817 
1817 
1818 
1818 
1818 
1819 
1819 
1820 
1820 
1820 
1820 
1820 
1820 
1820 
1820 
1820 
18^0 
1823 
1823 


Catostomus  longirostris. 

Catostomus  teres. 

ErimysBon  sncetta. 

(Catostomus)  rostratus. 

Catostomns  teres. 

Erimyzon  snoetta. 

Carpiodes  cyprinns.  * 

Erimyzon  sncetta. 

Erimyzon  sncetta. 

My  xostoina  macrolepidotom. 

Myxostoma  aureolum. 

Catostomns  teres. 

Catostomus  longirostris.  ^ 

Catostomns  nigricans. 

Catostomus  nigricans. 

Cycleptns  elongatus. 

Erimyzon  sncetta. 

Myxostoma  macrolepidotum  duquesnl. 

Catostomus  teres. 

Catostomns  longirostris. 

Icbtbyobns  bobalus. 

Myxostoma  macrolepidotnm  dnqnesni. 

Catostomus  nigricans. 

Bubalichthys  sp.  T 

Cycleptus  elongatus. 

Myxostoma  macrolepidotum  dnqnesni. 

Myxostoma  anisura. 

Carpiodes  sp. 

Carpiodes  carpio. 

Carpiodes  velifer. 

Catostomus  nigricans. ' 

Minytrema  melanops. 

Erimyzon  sncetta. 

Catostomus  teres. 

A  myth, 

Catostomus  longirostris. 

Myxostoma  aureolum. 


•This  species  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Giiuther  as  ^*  Cyprin v 8  commcraonnii  Lac6pfede".  I 
have  been  unable  to.  examine  Lac^p^de^s  original  work,  but  in  the  reprints  of  ir,  sup 
posed  to  be  literal,  I  find  only  the  French  form, "  Le  Cyprin  Commersonien  ".  Unless 
Lac<5p^o  really  bestowed  a  Latinized  specific  name  on  the  species,  *'  oomtneiBoni"  or 
"  commersonianus  ^*  should  not  claim  priority  over  teres  of  Mitchill. 
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List  of  Nominal  Species  of  Caiosto^iiidcSj  with  Identifications — Goutinaed. 


Nominal  speoiet. 

Date. 

Identification. 

CypriDas(Cato8tomu8)  sueurii  Ricb. ..  ^ 

1^^ 

m 
Myxostoma  anreolum  T 

Cyprina8(Cato8toniU8)  ret  icalatus  Ricb . 

ia3G 

Catostomus  teres. 

Catoetomus  flrraoilis  Kirtland 

183d 

Catostomns  teres. 

lAbeo  elecnnR  DeKav  ...... 

1842 

Erimyzon  sncetta. 
Erimyzon  sncetta. 

Labeoeaopns  DeKay 

1842 

Catostotuas  ooeida  DeKay 

1H42 

Myxostoma  macrulepidotum. 
Catostomns  teres. 

Catostomoa  pallidua  DeKay 

1642 

lAbeo eloDfpatas  DeKav .. 

1842 

ErimvzoD  sacetta. 

Catoetomns  fasciatas  Le  Saeur,  MSS  — 

1844 

Minytrema  melanops. 

1844 

Catostomas  nigricans. 

Catoetomos  oarpio  Valencieones 

ia44 

Myxostoma  carpio. 

Catostomaa  tileeii  Valencieones 

1844 

(Catostomns)  rostratns. 

Sclerognatbns  cyprinella  YaleDcieDnes. 

1344 

IcbtbyobQS  bnbalas. 

CatoBtomos  forsterianns  Agassiz 

l&SO 

Catostomas  teres. 

Catootomna  anrora  Agassiz ...... ...... 

1850 

Catostomas  longirostria. 
Catostomas  latipiaois. 

Catostomoa  latipinnis  Baird  &  Girard.. 

iai3 

Carpiodea  nma  Agassiz 

1854 

Babalicbtbys  aras. 
Babalicbtbys  sp. 

Carpiodea  taams  Agassiz ...... ...... .. 

1854 

Caroiodea bison  Atmssiz ............... 

1854 

Carpiodes  bisoo. 
Babalicbtbys  sp. 
Carpiodes  cyprinas. 
Myxostoma  congestam. 

CarDiodes  vitnlns  Anasaiz 

1854 

Caroiodea  vacca  A^rassiz. 

IR'U 

Casiotomas  congestas  Baird  &  Girard . . 

icxrt 

1854 

Catostomns  clarki  Baird  &  Girard 

1854 

Catostomas  clarki. 

Catootomos  insignis  Baird  &  Girard . . . 

1854 

Catostomus  insigais 

Catostomns  plebeius  Baird  &,  Girard. .. 

1854 

Pautosteas  plebeius. 

Carpiodes  tnmidos  Baird  &  Girard 

1854 

Carpiodes  cyprinus. 

Catostomna  occiden  talis  Ay  res 

1854 

Catostomns  occidentalis. 

lebthyobna  rancbii  sAgaasiz 

1855 

Icbtbyobas  babalas. 
Icbthyobas  babalas. 
ErimyzoD  oblongus. 
Carpiodes  tbompsooi. 
Babalicbtbys  aras. 

Ichthyobas  stolley i  Agassiz 

1855 

Mozostoma teone Agassiz .  ............ 

1855 

Csn>iodes  thomnsoDi  Aifassiz 

1855 

Bnbaliobtbys  niger  Agassiz 

1855 

Babaliohtbys  bnbalus  Agassiz 

1855 

Babalicbtbys  babalas. 

Bobaliobtbys  bonasns  Agassiz 

1855 

Babalicbtbys  aras. 
Catostomas  occideotalis. 

Catostomna  occidentalis  Agassiz 

la^ 

Catostomna  labiatns  Ayres 

1855 

Catostomas  labiatus. 

Carpiodea  damalis  Girard 

1856 

Carpiodes  cyprioas. 

Moxostoma  claviformis  Girard 

1856 

Erimyzoo  sacetta. 

Moxostoma  kennerlyi  Girard 

1856 

Erimyzoo  sacetta. 
Mioytrema  melaoops. 
Erimyzon  sncetta. 
Myxostoma  albidam. 

Moxostoma  victoris  Girard 

1856 

Moxostoma  campbelli  Girard 

1856 

Ptycbostomoa  albidus  Girard 

1H56 

Ptycbostomns  baydeni  Girard 

1856 

Minytrema  melaoops. 
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Nominal  species. 

Date. 

1 

Identification. 

9 

Catostomus  (Acomos)  gazmaoeosis  Gir. 

1856 

Catostomus  latipinnis. 

Catostomus  (Aoomus)  generosns  Girard . 

1856 

Pantosteus  generosns. 

Catostomus  (Acomos)  griseus  Girard.. . 

1856 

Catostomus  longirostris. 

Catostomus  (Acomus)  lactarios  Girard. 

1856 

Catostomus  longirostris. 

Catostomus  macrocheilos  Girard 

1856 

Catostomus  macrocbilus. 

Catostomus  suoklii  Girard 

1856 
1856 

Catostomus  teres. 

Catostomus  bernardini  Girard 

Catostomus  occidentalis. 

Catostomus  t^^xanns  Abbott 

1860 
1860 

Catostomus  teres. 

Catostomus  chloropteron  Abbott 

Catostomus  teres. 

Carpiodee  asiaticns  Bleeker 

1864 

Myxocyprinus  asiaticns. 
Myxostoma  cervioum. 
Bubalicbtbys  meridionalis. 

Teretulus  ceryinus  Cope 

1868 

8clerognathus  meridionalis  Gttntber  . . . 

1868 

Pla^pbarynx  ci^rinatus  Cope 

1870 

Placopbary  DX  carinatns. 
Myxostoma  papillosum. 

Ptycbostomus  pappiUosns  Cope 

1870 

Ptycboetomus  velatus  Cope ...... ...... 

1870 

Myxostoma  ve'atum. 
Myxostoma  velatum. 
Myxostoma  pidicuse. 
Myxostoma  coregonus. 
Myxostoma  album. 

Ptycbostomus  collapsus  Cope .... ...... 

1870 

Ptycbostomus  pidiensis  Cope ......  .... 

1870 

Pt  vcbostomus  coregonus  Cope 

1870 

Ptycbostomus  albus  Cope 

1870 

Ptycbostomus  tbalassious  Cope 

1870 

Myxostoma  tbalassinum. 

Ptvcbostomus  robustus  Cooe 

1870 

Myxostoma  macrolepidotum 
Myx.  macrolepidotum  lacbrymaie. 

Ptycbostomus  lachrymalis  Cope 

1870 

Ptycbostomus  crassilabris  Cope 

1870 

Myxostoma  crassilabre. 

Ptycbostomus  breviceps  Cope 

1870 

Myxostoma.  anisnra. 
Myxostoma  con  us. 
Carpiodes  difformis. 
Carpiodee  cutisanserinus. 
Carpiodes  cutisanserinus* 
Carpiodes  cy prions. 

Ptvcbostomus  COD  us  Cone. ......  ...... 

1870 

Carniodes  difformis  Cooe 

1870 

Caruiodes  cutisauserioas  Cooe. ........ 

1^70 

Caroiodee  seleue  Cooe ................. 

1H70 

Carpiodes  grayi  Cope 

1870 

Cnrpiodes  uummifer  Cope  ...... ...... . 

1870 

Carpiodes  carpio. 
Catostomus  discobolus. 

Catostomus  discobolus  Cope. 

1872 

M  iuomus  delpbiuus  Cope 

1872 

Pantosteus  (plebcios  t). 

Miuomus  bard  us  Cope....   

1872 

Pantosteus  (plebeiust). 

Ptvcbostomus  bucco  Cooe . ...... .. . 

1872 

Myxostoma  cougestum. 
Pantosteus  platyrbyncbns. 
Pantosteus  geuerosus. 

Miuomus  platyrbyucbus  Cope 

1874 

Mioomus  jarrovii  Cope 

1874 

Catostomus  alticolus  Cope 

1874 

Catostomus  teree. 

Icbtbyobus  cyauellus  Nelsou 

1876 

Bubalicbtbys  bubalus. 

Pantosteus  viresceos  Cope 

1876 

Pantosteus  virescens. 

Catostomus  fecuudum  Cope  &.  Yarrow. 

1876 

Cbasmistes  fecuudus. 

Moxostoma  trisigoatum  Cope 

1876 

Catostomus  teres. 

Icbtbvobus  iscbvrua  Nelson               .  . . 

1877 

Icbtbyobus  bubalus. 

Bubalicbtbys  altus  Nelsou 

1877 

Bubalicbtbys  bubaloa. 
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Noaiinai  species. 

Date. 

Identification 

Myxoetoma  earyops  Jordan 

Bobalicbthys  babalinas  Jordan 

MTXOstoma  DCBcilara  Jordan .... ....... 

1877 
1877 

1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 

Myxoetoma  enryops. 
Bubalicbtbys  bobalus. 
MyxoHtoma  poecilura. 
Quassilabia  lacora. 
Erimyzon  goodei. 
CatOfttomus  arseopus. 
CatOHtomns  retropionis. 

Lagoebila  lacem  Jordan  &  Bray  ton 

Erinvzon  iroodei  Jordan    ----- ...... .. 

Caiostomus  arteopas  Jordan 

Caloiitooias  retropionis  Jordan 

ANALYSIS  OF  6ENBBA  OF  CAT08T0M1DJB. 

'Dorsal  fin  short,  subquadrate,  with  ten  to  eighteen  developed  rays:  body  oblong  or 

elongate:  gill-rakers  feeble.     (CatostomincB.) 

a.  MoQtn  singular,  the   upper  lip  not  protractile,  greatly  enlarged,  the  lower  lip 

developed  as  two  separate  lobes :  operculum  very  short :  air-bladder 

in  three  parts:  scales  large  :  fontauelle  well  developed:  lateral  line 

present:  pharyngeal  bones  and  teeth  ordinary Quassilabia,  1. 

aa.  Mouth  normal,  the  lower  lip  entire  or  merely  lobed,  either  tubercular  or  plicate. 

ft.  Air-bladder  in  three  parts :  lateral  line  continuous :  fontanelle  present :  scales 

large,  subequal. 

0.  Pharyngeal  bones  very  strong,  with  the  lower  teeth  )nnch  enlarged,  snbcy- 

lindrical  and  truncate,  the  teeth  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bone  small 

and  compressed:  mouth  large,  somewhat  oblique,  with  very  thick 

lips Placopharykx,  2. 

00,  Pharyngeal  bones  moderate,  the  teeth  compressedj  gradually  larger  down- 
wards :  month  moderate  or  small,  the  lips  usually  plicate. 

Myxostoma,  3. 
M.  Air-bladder  in  two  parts. 

d.  Lateral  liue  interrupted  or  wanting  :  scales  large  (40  to  50  in  the  course  of 

the  lateral  lice)  :  lips  plicate. 

e.  Lateral  line  incomplete,  obsolete  in  the  young,  becoming  developed  in  the 

adult,  but  always  more  or  less  iuterrnpted:  mouth  email,  inferior. 

MiNYTRKMA,  4. 

ee.  Lateral  line  entirely  wanting :  mouth  somewhat  oblique.. Erimyzon,  5. 
dd.  Lateral  line  complete  and  continuous :  scales  small,  5.5  to  115  in  the  course 
of  the  lateral  line. 
/.  Fontanelle  present. 

g.  Mouth  very  large,  terminal,  oblique :  lips  thin,  nearly  smooth. 

Chasmistes,  6. 
gg.  Month  inferior,  moderate  or  small,  with  thick,  papillose  lips. 

Catostomus,  7. 

ff,  Fontanelle  obliterated  by  the  union  of  the  parietal  bones:  mouth  small, 

inferior,  with  thick,  papillose  lips,  the  lower  Jaw  provided  with  a 

cartilaginous  sheath Pantosteus,  8. 
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**  Dorsal  fin  elongate,  more  or  leds  elevated  in  front,  of  about  25  or  more  developed 
rays :  air  bladder  in  two  parts. 
tFontanelle  obliterated  by  the  anion  of  the  parietal  bones:  head  short  and  small : 
body  elongate.    (CyclepHna.) 
h.  Month  small,  inferior,  with  very  thick,  papillose  lips :  scales  small,  55  to  60  in 

the  course  of  the  lateral  line Cycleptus,  9. 

ft  Foutanelle  well  developed :  head  large :  body  oblong  or  ovate :  scales  large,  35  to 
45  in  the  course  of  the  lateral  line.    (Bubalichthjftnw,) 
i.  Dorsal  rays  in  moderate  number  (24  to  33). 
j.  Mouth  comparatively  small,  inferior,  protractile  downwards. 

k.  Pharyngeal  bones  narrow,  with  the  teeth  comparatively  thin  and  weak. 

Carpiodbs,  10. 
kk.  Pharyngeal  bones  strong,  the  teeth  comparatively  coarse  and  large,  in- 
creasing in  size  downwards Bubauchthts,  11. 

jj.  Mouth  quite  large,  terminal,  protractile  forwards :  pharyngeal  bones  and 

teeth  moderate:  lips  thin,  nearly  smooth Icuthtobus,  12. 

it.  Dorsal  fin  very  long,  of  about  50  developed  rays Myxocyprinus,  13 

Genus  QUASSILABIA  Jordan  d  Brayton. 

Lagochila  Jordan  6c  Brayton,  Proo.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  280.  1877.    (Preoccupied  in 

conchology  as  L<igochiln8.) 
i^Hossilabia  (Jordan  6c  Brayton)  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  E.  U.  S.  ed.  2d,  401, 1878. 

Type,  Lagochila  lacera  Jordan  &  Brayton. 

Etymology,  gtuiMva,  broken  or  torn ;  Idbiay  lip. 

Suckers  like  Myxostoma  in  every  respect  excepting  the  stractare  of 
the  mouth  and  opercala.  Head  Khortish,  conical,  with  lengthened  snout; 
its  length  4J  to  5  times  in  that  of  the  body,  the  opercular  region  being 
reduced,  so  that  the  eye  is  well  backwards:  suborbital  bones  narrow :  fon- 
tanelle  large,  widely  open.  Mouth  large,  singular  in  structure,  inferior, 
the  upper  lip  not  protractile,  greatly  prolonged,  closely  plicate.  Lower 
lip  much  reduced,  divided  iuto  two  distinct  elongate  lobes,  which  are 
weakly  papillose.  The  split  between  these  lobes  extends  backwards  to 
the  edge  of  the  dentary  bones,  which  are  provided  with  a  rather  hard, 
homy  plate,  as  in  Pantosteus.  The  lower  lip  is  entirely  separated  from 
the  upper  at  the  angles  by  a  deep  fissure.  The  skin  of  the  cheeks 
forms  a  sort  of  cloak  over  this  fissure,  the  crease  separating  this  skin 
from  the  mouth  extending  up  on  the  sides  of  the  muzzle.  The  crease 
between  the  lips  extends  down  on  the  under  side  of  the  head.  System 
ot  muciferous  tubes  well  developed. 

Pharyngeal  bones  not  dissimilar  from  the  usual  type  in  Myxostomuy 
rather  weak,  with  numerous  small  teeth. 

Body  elongate,  not  much  compressed,  not  elevated.  Fins  moderate, 
of  precisely  the  type  usual  in  Myxostoma. 
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Scales  large,  precisely  as  io  Myxostomay  the  lateral  line  well  developed 
and  nearly  straight,  with  aboat  45  scales  in  its  coarse. 

Air-bladder  iu  three  parts. 

Sexaal  peculianties  auknown  ;  probably  little  marked. 

Bat  a  single  species  of  this  genas  is  known.  It  is  a  sort  of  offshoot 
from  the  genos  Myxostoinay  but  its  uon  protractile  month  and  singular 
lower  lip  would  seem  to  indicate  soipe  real  affinity  with  the  genus  Exo- 
glo99um. 

The  name  Lagochilus  had  been  previously  applied  to  a  genus  of  Gas- 
teropods  by  Blanford,and  toagenusof  Insects  by  Loew.  As  Lagochila  is 
sabstantially  the  same  word,  with  the  same  etymology,  and  as,  if  written 
in  strict  correctness,  it  would  be  Lagochilus  also,  its  authors  have  seen 
fit  to  substitute  the  name  Quasailabiaj  and  thus  to  forestall  all  discus- 
rioD  as  to  whether  the  name  Lagochila  should  be  retained.  As  this  sub- 
stitation  was  made  soon  after  the  original  description  of  the  genus,  and 
before  the  name  Lagochila  had  come  into  any  general  use,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  succeeding  ichthyologists. 

Geitmo  CharacterizatioM, 

Lagochila  Jordan  &  BrAytoD,  1877. — *'  Similar  to  Myxo8i<ma{Ptychoatofnu8A4iBiSB\z) 
except  in  the  straotare  of  tha  month  ports.  Dorsal  fin  short ;  lateral  line  well  devel- 
oped; scales  large,  subeqoal ;  air-bladder  in  three  parts ;  fontanelle  between  parietal 
bones  well  developed ;  pharyngeal  bones  weak,  with  numerous  small  teeth ;  upper  lip 
Dot  all  protractile,  greatly  enlarged,  but  attiuuated,  and  sirgular  iu  form.  It  consists 
of  two  elongated  and  narrow  lobes,  separated  by  a  narrow,  deep  tissure,  which  extends 
inward  to  the  edge  of  the  mandible  proper,  which  Sf  ems  to  be  armed  with  a  rather 
baid  or  almost  horny  plate,  about  as  in  the  genus  Pantostena.  The  two  lobes  of  the 
lip  are  weakly  papiUoee.  The  lower  lip  is  entirely  separated  from  the  upper  at  the 
an^es  by  a  deep  fissure.  Over  this  fissure  the  skin  of  the  cheek  lies  as  a  sort  of  cloak ; 
the  crease  separating  this  skin  from  the  mouth,  extending  up  un  the  sides  of  the  muzzle. 
Tile  fissure  between  the  lips  extends  down  on  the  skin  of  the  under  side  of  the  head. 
The  opercle  is  extremely  short  and  the  eye  is  entirely  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  head." — 
(Jordan  &  Brayton,  Proc,  Ac  Nat,  Sc.  Phila,  p.  280, 1877.) 

QuASSiLABiA  Jordan  &  Brayton,  1878. — "  When  the  name  Lagochila  was  iirHt  pro- 
posed for  this  genus,  its  anthois  were  not  aware  that  the  masculine  form,  Lagochilui, 
had  been  already  given  to  two  different)  genera,  to  one  of  QasteroiK>ds  by  Blnnfoid,  aod 
to  one  of  Insects  by  Loew.  The  words  Lagochila  and  Lagochilus  are  identical  in  ety- 
molog)'  and  in  all  except  terminations,  and  many  writers  would  consider  them  insuffi- 
ciently distinct,  and  would  hold  that  the  name  Lagochila  should  be  changed.  At 
present,  I  am  inclined  to  the  contrary  opinion ;  nevertheless,  as  the  mutter  stands,  and 
as  the  name  Lagochila  ha**  not  yet  come  into  general  use,  less  confusion  perhaps  will 
result  from  renaming  the  genus,  than  from  any  other  course.  The  name  Quassilabia 
(Jordan  &,  Brayton)  is  accordingly  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  Lagochila^  considered 
to  be  preoccupied  in  concbology.    The  etymology  is  quasaw,  broken  or  torn ;  labia,  lip. 
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The  case  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  genos  of  Doves,  LeptopHla  Bwainaon,  lately  named 
.^!chmqptila  by  Dr.  Cones,  on  account  of  the  previous  LeptoptUus  of  Lesson." — (Jordan, 
Bull.  U,  S.  Geol,  Surv,  Terr,  vol  iv,  No.  2,  p.  418, 1878.) 

ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIES  OF  QIJASSILABIA. 

*Head  short,  conical,  with  lengthened  snont,  the  region  between  the  eyes  flattened 
and  with  prominent  mucous  ridges :  cheeks  and  lower  part  of  head  rather  swollen : 
opercle  much  reduced,  its  greatest  length  scarcely  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the 
eye :  bead  about  4}  in  length :  eye  4^  in  length  of  head,  about  2  in  length  of  the  snont, 
its  situation  thus  quite  posterior;  length  of  the  top  of  the  head  1|  in  the  distance 
from  the  snout  to  the  base  of  the  dorsal.  Body  rather  sleuder,  the  form  being 
between  that  of  MyxoBtoma  cefTinimi  and  M,  wMcrdepidotum,  the  depth  4}  in  the  length. 
Dorsal  fin  rather  low ;  its  rays  1, 12;  A.  I,  7;  V.  9.  Scales  5-45-5.  Color  olive  or 
'bluish-brown  Sbbove;  sides  and  belly  silvery ;  lower  fins  faintly  orange... lacbua,  I. 

1.  QTJASSILABIA  LAOBRA  Jordan  &  Brayton. 
Hare'lip  Sucker,     Split-mouth  Sucker.    May  Sucker  of  the  Scioto.     Cut-lips. 
V&ll'-Lagochila  laoera  Jordan  &  Brayton,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  Phila.  280, 1877. 
LagochUa  laoera  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  .Sll,  187a 
Quaesilahia  laoera  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  406, 1878. 
Quassilahia  laoera  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terr.  418, 1878. 
Habitat. — ^Tennessee  River.    Scioto  River. 

Ooly  three  specimeDS  of  this  singalar  Sucker  are  yet  knowu.  Two  of 
these  were  taken  by  Profesaor  Braytou  and  myself  in  the  Ohickainaaga 
Biver  at  Ringgold,  Catoosa  Coanty,  Georgia,  and  the  other  in  Elk  lliver 
near  Estill  Springs,  Tennessee.  In  both  these  streams,  the  species  was 
well  known  to  the  fishermen,  who  SHid  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant species  in  those  waters,  and  one  of  the  most  highly  valued  for  food. 
In  the  Cbickamauga,  it  is  known  as  the  Hare-lip  or  Split-mouth  Sucker 
None  of  the  specimens  taken  were  mature,  the  largest  bein^r  but  teu 
inches  long,  so  that  its  maximum  size  cannot  be  given. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  a  fine  larp:e  specimen  has  been  sent  to  me 
by  J.  H.  Elippart,  Esq.,  of  the  Ohio  Fish  Commission.  It  was  taken  in 
Scioto  Eiver  near  Columbus,  in  April,  1878.  Mr.  £lippart  informs  me 
that  the  species  is  well  known  to  the  Scioto  fishermen,  who  call  it  May 
Sucker,  as  it  runs  up  the  river  in  May.  That  so  strongly  marked  a  spe- 
cies has  so  long  escaped  the  attention  of  ichthyologists  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  is  singular. 

Speoiinena  in  United  States  National  Museum. 


Number. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

Chickamau£ra  River  ...... .---- -- -- 

D.  S.  Jordan. 
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Genus  PLACOPHARYNX  Cope. 

Flacopkarfnx  Cops,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soo.  Phila.  467, 1870. 
T^pe,  Placopkarynx  oaHnatua  Cope. 
Etymology,  ttAo^,  a  broad  snrface ;  ^tpvy^,  pharynx. 

Sackers  like  Myxostoma  in  all  respects,  except  that  the  pharyngeal 
bones  are  much  more  developed,  and  the  teeth  reduced  iii  number,  those 
on  the  lower  half  of  the  bone  very  large,  6  to  10  in  number,  nearly  cyliu- 
dric  in  form,  being  but  little  compressed,  and  with  a  broad,  rounded 
or  flattened  grinding  surface.  The  forms  and  positions  of  these  en- 
larged teeth  vary  greatly.  In  a  specimen  before  me,  the  first  tooth  is 
the  highest  and  most  compresseil,  its  summit  being  rounded  and  then 
abruptly  truncate.  The  second  tooth  is  notably  shorter  and  thicker, 
much  larger,  and  rounded  on  top,  the  body  of  the  tooth  serving  as  a  pe- 
duncle for  the  swollen  grinding  surface.  The  third  tooth  is  still  shorter 
and  similar  in  form.  The  fourth  tooth  is  similar  to  the  first,  being  much 
higher  than  the  second  and  third,  and  flat  on  top.  The  others  seem  to 
be  irregularly  alternated  or  arranged  in  pairs,  a  long  one  and  a  short 
one,  the  long  teeth  in  all  cases  being  the  most  truncated,  as  if  their  sur- 
foces  had  been  most  worn  off. 

As  I  have  at  present  no  perfect  specimens  of  this  genus,  nothing  but. 
very  young  specimens,  and  pharyngeal  jaws  of  adults,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  to  copy  Professor  Cope's  original  description,  which  seems  to  be 
an  accurate  one.  I  substitute  the  generic  names  used  in  this  paper 
{Myxostoma^  etc.)  for  those  used  by  Professor  Cope  {PtychoatomuSy  etc.), 
whenever  a  difference  occurs : — 

^*  Allied  to  Myxostoma.  The  pharyngeal  teeth  much  reduced  in  num- 
ber, only  seven  on  the  proximal  half  of  the  bone,  cylindric  in  form,  with 
a  broad,  truncate  triturating  surface.  These  play  against  a  broad,  cres- 
oentic,  chitinlike  shield  on  the  posterior  rooJ  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity- 
Three  divisions  of  the  vesica  natatoria. 

"  With  a  great  superficial  resemblance  to  Myxostoma^  the  masticatory 
apparatus  is  different  from  that  of  any  Catostomoid  form  known  to  me, 
and  combines  peculiarities  observed  in  some  forms  of  true  Cyprinidas, 
The  chitin-like  shield  is  found  in  some  of  the  latter;  it  is  represented  in 
Catostomus^  Myxostoma^  and  Carpiodes  by  a  narrow  and  very  thin  pel- 
lide  of  the  same  material,  frequently  interrupted  in  the  middle  line." 

But  one  species  of  the  genus  is  known.  It  is  apparently  widely  dis- 
tributed through  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Great  Lakes,  but  its 
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peculiarities  are  rarely  noticed  anless  the  pharyngeal  teeth  are  exposed. 
The  writer  has  obtained  foar  setd  of  the  pharyngeal  jaws  and  one  entire 
skeleton,  bat  has  seen  only  two  small  specimens,  collected  by  Professor 
Brayton  in  the  Illinois  River,  and  has  obtained  none  in  life. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  I  have  collected  nameroas  large 
specimens  in  the  French  Broad  liiver,  Forth  Carolina,  where  it  is  the 
most  abundant  member  of  the  family,  known  to  all  fishermen  as  the  ^'  Bed 
Horse".  With  a  great  superficial  resemblance  to  the  Northern  Bed 
Horse  {Myxostoma  mucroUpidotum)^  Placupharynx  carinatus  differs  from 
all  the  species  of  Myxostoma  in  its  larger  and  more  oblique  mouth  and 
extremely  thick  lips. 

2.  PLACOPHABYNX  CABINATDS  Cope. 

Big-jawed  Sucker, 

VSiO^Placopharynx  carinatus  Cope,  Proc.  Aid.  Philos.  8oo.  Phila.  467, 1870. 

Placopkarynx  carinatus  Jordan,  Fishes  of  Ind.  221, 1875.    (Name  only.) 

Plaoopharjfnx  carinatus  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  296, 1876. 

Placopkarynx  carinatus  Nklson,  Ball.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.  49, 1876. 

Placopkarynx  carinatus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158,  1876.  (Name 
only.) 

Placopkarynx  carinatus  Jordan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  72, 1877. 

Placopkarynx  carinatus  Jordan  Sl  Gilbert,  io  Klippkrt's  Rept.  53, 1877.  (Name 
only.) 

Placopkarynx  carinatus  Klippart,  First  Report  Ohio  Fish  Commission,  86, 1877. 

Placopkarynx  carinatus  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mas.  ix,  50, 1877.   (Name  only.) 

Placopkarynx  carinatus  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2<1, 311, 1878. 

Placopkarynx  carinatus  Jordan,  Bnll.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  vol.  iv.  No.  2,  p.  417, 1878. 
Habitat. — Mississippi  Valley  and  Upper  Great  Lakes.  Wabash  River  {Cope,  Jordan), 
Scioto  River.    Ohio  River.    Detroit  River.    Illinois  River.    French  Broad  River. 

Tlio  following  is  ProfesRor  Cope's  description  of  this  species: — 
''  The  physiognomy  and  proportions  of  this  sucker  are  those  of  the 
Pt.  erythrurua  or  the  *red  horse'  of  the  Western  Rivers. 

*»  The  lips  are  large  and  plicate,  the  anterior  pendent  like  that  of  the  P. 
collapsu8y  the  posterior  full  like  that  of  Pt..  cervinus.  Muzzle  vertically 
truncate.  Length  of  head  in  that  of  body  four  times;  depth  of  body  ia 
same  3.66  times ;  scales  6 — 41 — 5.  Radii  D.  XIV,  V.  9,  A.  7.  Free  mar- 
gin of  dorsal  straight,  not  elevated  anteriorly.  Occipital  region  more 
elevated  medially  than  in  Pt.  erythrurusj  superior  ridgea  well  marked, 
with  a  special  addition  characteristic  of  this  species,  and  of  none  other 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  This  is  a  median  longitudinal  frontal 
ridge,  extending  from  the  fontanelle  to  between  the  nasal  ridges.    Oul^ 
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the  posterior  extremity  of  this  ridge  appears  in  some  Ptychostomi,  Orbit 
loDgitadinally  oval,  4.5  times  in  length  of  head,  twice  in  interorbital 
width.    Type,  fourteen  inches  in  length. 

*^  Color  in  alcohol  like  that  of  other  species,  uniform  straw  or  whitish 
silvery, 

^  The  pharyngeal  bones  of  this  species  are  mach  %tonter  than  those  of 
other  species  of  its  own  and  greater  size,  e.  (/.,  Pt.  aureolus  of  eighteen 
inches,  where  they  are  comparatively  slight.  The  exteroposterior  ala  is 
twice  as  wide  as  the  body  inside  the  teeth  is  deep,  and  but  for  its  short 
base  and  narrowed  tip  would  do  for  that  of  a  Semotilus.  But  while  there 
are  seven  broad  teeth  without  heel  or  cusp  on  the  basal  half,  there  are 
at  least  forty  on  the  distal  half,  they  becoming  more  compressed  and 
finally  like  those  of  other  allied  genera.  There  are  fourteen  with  trun- 
cate extremities.  The  pharyngeal  plate  has  narrow  horns  directed  up- 
wards and  forwards,  and  is  Aickencd  medially.  It  is  placed  immedi- 
ately in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  (esophagus.  I  have  but  one 
specimen  of  this  curious  species,  which  I  obtained  at  Lafayette,  on  the 
Wabash  Eiver,  in  Indiana." 

The  writer  has  in  his  collection  two  young  specimens  obtained  in  Illi- 
nois River  by  Prof.  Brayton,  a  skeleton  of  a  very  largo  individual 
found  in  Scioto  River  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Wheaton,  and  a  pair  of  pharyngeal 
bones  taken  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Levette  from  a  fish  taken  in  the  Wabash  at 
Terre  Haute.  I  have  also  seen  a  pair  of  pharyngeals  and  an  air-bladder 
of  one  taken  in  Detroit  River  by  Professor  Baird,  and  now  in  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  and  a  jaw  from  '*  Post-pliocene ''  deposits  near 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  found  by  Dr.  John  Sloan.  The  jaws  and  air- 
bladder  above  noticed  are  the  only  specimens  of  this  species  preserved 
in  the  National  Museum. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  writer  has  obtained  numerous 
living  specimens  of  Placopharynx  carinatus  from  the  French  Broad  at 
Wolf  Creek  and  other  localities  in  North  Carolina.  From  one  of  these, 
the  following  description  was  taken  : — 

Body  oblong,  moderately  compressed,  heavy  at  the  shoulders :  head 
very  large,  3§  in  length  of  the  body  :  eye  small,  behind  the  middle  of  the 
head  :  mouth  extremely  large,  the  lower  jaw  oblique  when  the  mouth  is 
closed,  the  mouth,  therefore,  protractile  forwards  as  well  as  downwards : 
lips  very  thick,  coarsely  plicate,  the  lower  lip  full  and  heavy,  truncate 
behind :  head  above  evenly  rounded,  in  my  specimens  not  showing  the 
carination  described  by  Professor  Cope  :  scales  6-45-6 :  dorsal  rays  13 ; 
ventral  9:  color  brassy-green  above  5  lower  fins  red. 
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Genus  MYXOSTOMA  (Eafinesque)  Jordan. 

CcUosiomua  sp.  Lk  Sueur,  and  of  dll  writers  till  1855. 

Moxoatowa  Rafinesqub,  Icbtbyologia  Obiensis,  1820,  54.  ( Proposed  ae  a  sobgenas  for 
tboHe  species  of  Catostomua  witb  eight  ventral  rays  and  the  caadal  lobee  od- 
eqaal :  type  C.  ani8iiru$  Raf.) 

TereiuluB  Rafijke8QUB^  Icbtbyologia  Ohiensis,  1820,  57.  (As  a  sabgeDOS^to  ioclnde 
those  species  of  Cato$1omu8  with  nine  yentral  rays:  no  type  designated— inoet 
of  the  species  recorded  belong  to  the  present  gen  as.  C.  aureolus  Le  Snenr  is 
the  Hpecies  first  mentioned,  and  to  this  species  and  its  relatives  the  name 
TtretultLs  was  afterwards  restricted  by  Professor  Cope.) 

Ptycho8tomu8  ^Agassiz,  American  Joornal  of  Science  and  Arts,  1855,  p.  203.  (No  type 
designated ;  the  species  mentioned  are  P.  aureolus,  P.  macrolepidotuSf  P.  duques- 
nti,  and  P.  melanope,    P,  aureolus  has  been  considered  the  type  of  the  genns.) 

Teretulus  Cope,  Journ.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  1868,  236. 

Moxasioma  Jordan,  Manual  of  Vertebrates,  1876,^^. 

Myxostoma  Jordan,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  1877,  348.    (Corrected  orthography.) 

Etymology, /zif^cj,  to  sack ;  arb/iaj  month. 
Type,  Catostomus  anUurus  Rafinesqae. 

Body  more  or  less  elongate,  sometimes  nearly  terete,  usaally  more  or 
less  compressed. 

Head  varionsly  long  or  short,  its  length  ranging  from  3^  to  5^  in  that 
of  the  body :  eye  usually  rather  large,  varying  from  3  to  6  times  in  the 
length  of  the  side  of  the  head,  its  position  high  up  and  median  or 
rather  posterior:  suborbital  bones  very  narrow,  always  much  longer 
than  broad,  their  width  less  than  one-fourth  that  of  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  cheek :  fontanelle  on  top  of  head  always  well  open,  the  parietal 
bones  not  coalescing. 

Mouth  varying  much  in  size,  always  inferior  in  position,  the  mandible 
being  hoi  izontal  or  nearly  so :  lips  usually  well  developed,  the  form  of 
the  lower  varying  in  different  sections  of  the  genus,  usually  with  a  slight 
median  fissure,  but  never  deeply  incised;  the  lips  with  transverse 
plicae — the  folds  rarely  so  broken  up  as  to  form  papillsB :  jaws  without 
conspicuous  cartilaginous  sheath  :  muciferous  system  considerably  de- 
veloped, a  chain  of  tubes  along  the  supraorbital  region,  a  branch  of 
which  extends  around  behind  the  eye  and  forwards  along  the  suborbital 
bones  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  preorbital :  opercular  bones  moderately 
developed,  nearly  smooth :  isthmus  broad :  gill-rakers  weak,  moder- 
ately long,  in  length  about  half  the  diameter  of  the  eye. 

Pharyngeal  bones  rather  weak,  much  as  in  JErimyzon  and  Catostomus^ 
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the  teeth  rather  coarser,  strongly  compressed,  the  lower  five  or  six  much 
BtroDger  than  the  others,  which  are  rapidly  diminished  in  size  upwards, 
each  with  a  prominent  internal  cusp. 

Scales  large,  more  or  less  quadrate  in  form,  nearly  equal  in  size  over 
the  body,  and  not  specially  crowded  anywhere,  usually  about  44  in  the 
lateral  line  (41  to  56),  and  about  twelve  series  between  dorsal  and  veu- 
trals.    Lateral  line  well  developed,  straight  or  anteriorly  decurved. 

Fins  well  developed,  the  dorsal  inserted  about  midway  of  the 
body,  its  first  mys  usually  rather  nearer  snout  than  the  caudal,  the 
number  of  developed  rays  usually  about  13,  but  varying  in  different 
spiles  from  11  to  17 :  anal  fin  short  and  high,  usually  emarginate  in 
the  male  fish,  probably  always  with  seven  developed  rays :  ventrals  in- 
serted nearly  under  the  middle  of  the  dorsal;  their  number  of  rays  nor- 
mally 9,  occasionally  varying  to  10 ;  the  occurrence  of  ten  ventral  rays 
is  probably  an  accidental  individual  character,  and  not  a  permanent 
specific  one :  caudal  fin  deeply  forked,  the  lobes  about  equal,  except  in 
two  species. 

Air-bladder  with  three  chambers:  skeleton  essentially  a^  in  CatostomuSy 
the  vertebrae  in  M,  oarpio  27-14  (Gilnther). 

Sexual  peculiarities  little  marked,  the  males  in  the  spawning  season 
with  the  lower  fins  reddened,  and  the  anal  rays  swollen  and  somewhat 
taberculate. 

This  genus  is  widely  diffused,  some  of  its  species  occurring  in  all  the 
waters  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  excepting 
those  of  the  New  England  States.  Some  of  the  more  aberrant  species 
seem  to  be  quite  local ;  other  species  are  of  the  widest  distribution.  The 
principal  species  in  the  genus,  although  not  the  technical  type,  M.  ma- 
crolepidotumy  is  very  widely  diffused,  and  is  subject  to  much  variation. 

This  genus  is  one  readily  recognizable  by  external  appearance,  its 
species  being  known  to  the  fishermen  as  ^^Bed  Horse^  and  ''''Mullet^) 
those  of  other  genera  being  called  rather  '*  Suckers".  Its  proper  nomen- 
clature has,  however,  been  a  subject  of  considerable  uncertainty. 

The  subgenus  Maxostama  was  originally  proposed  by  Rafinesque  to 
include  C.  anisurua  Kaf.,  with  the  fallowing  diagnosis: — *'Body  oblong, 
compressed;  head  compressed,  eight  abdominal  rays;  dorsal  fin  com- 
monly longitudinal ;  tail  commonly  unequally  forked." 

The  characters  here  noticed  are  either  common  to  several  genera, 
or  else  merely  specific,  and  the  use  of  the  generic  name  must  de- 
pend 00  our  identification  of  the  original  typical  species.     By  some 
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process  of  reasoning  not  now  explainable,  Professor  Agassiz  identified 
this  with  tjhe  common  Ohnb  Sucker  of  the  West,  a  species  which  I  con- 
sider identical  with  Cyprinua  obloiigus  Mitchill.  He  thus  transferred  the 
name  Moxostonui  from  the  *•  Ked  Horse  "  to  the  *'Chab  Sucker''  group. 
Bafioesque's  description,  however,  renders  it  evident  that  his  fish  wbb 
one  of  the  Red  Horse  kind;  and  an  Moxostoma  iB  the  first  generic  name 
applied  to  species  of  that  group,  it  must  be  retained  in  spite  of  the 
iuconipleteuess  of  the  original  diagnosis. 

Teretulus  Rafinesque  was  proposed  three  pages  later  for  "an  extensive 
subgenus,  to  which  belong  all  the  following  species  of  Le  Sueur :  0.  au- 
reolus,  C.  macrolepidotua^  C.  longiroHtrum^  C.  nigricans^  C,  vUtatuSy,  O, 
mactilosuSj  C,  sncetta^  besides  the  C.  teres  and  C.  oblongus  of  ]\IitchilL'' 
To  these  he  adds  his  own  species,  C.  melanops^  (7.  melanot%i8  (=  Campo- 
atoma)^  C.fa^clolaris,  C.erythrums^  and  C.flexuosua.  This  ^^  omnium  ga- 
therum^  receives  the  following  diagnosis: — *^ Body  elongate  cylindrical 
or  somewhat  quadrangular,  9  abdominal  rays,  dorsal  fin  commonly  small, 
tail  equally  forked." 

A  name  proposed  for  a  group  of  this  kind,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pres- 
ent writer,  should  not  be  set  aside,  but  should  be  retained  for  some  one 
or  more  of  the  species  originally  referred  to  it,  and  when  any  writer 
adopts  such  a  genus,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  select  tiny  of  the  species 
as  its  type,  and  the  name  should  be  considered  thereafter  'd»  applying 
to  such  typical  species  only,  not  to  be  revived  in  case  such  typical  species 
be  afterwards  found  to  have  had  a  prior  generic  name.  In  case  no  such 
type  has  been  selected  by  any  author,  then  the  *' principle  of  exclusion'' 
should  be  applied,  and  the  name  be  retained  for  such  si>ecies  as  may  be 
left  to  the  last,  on  subtracting  from  tbe  mongrel  group  the  difl:erent 
component  genera  in  chronological  order. 

In  this  view,  Teretulus^  having  been  by  Professor  Cope,  in  1868,  re- 
stricted to  C  aureolus  Le  S.  and  its  affines,  these  being  congeneric  with 
species  previously  called  Moxostoma^  becomes  a  synonym  ot  Moxostoma^ 
and  cannot  be  used  for  a  distinct  genus.  The  principle  of  exclusion, 
if  unmodified,  would  require  us  to  use  the  namo  Tereiulm  for  those 
species  left  on  subtracting  Catoatomus  proper,  Moxostoma^  Campostoma^ 
Urimyzon,  and  Rypentelium^  i.  e.,  in  i)lace  of  Minytrema, 

Piyelwstomv^  Agassiz  was  proposed  for  this  same  group,  without 
reference  to  the  two  names  conferred  by  Rafinesque.  This  genus  was 
well  characterized  by  Professor  Agassiz  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  scales 
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and  lips,  although  the  species  of  Minytrema  was  inadvertently  included 
in  it.  The  most  important  generic  feature,  the  tricellular  air  bladder, 
was  first  noticed  by  Professor  Cope. 

I  have  seen  flit  to  change  the  orthography  of  the  name  from  Moxostoma 
to  Myxostoma^  in  accordance  with  its  apparent  etymology.  This  change 
is  rather  desirable  from  the  fact  that  it  tends  to  avoid  confusion,  the 
name  Moxostoma  having  been  commonly  used  in  connection  with  a 
different  genns. 

The  geuus  Myxostoma  contains  two  well  marked  sections,  typified 
respectively  by  M,  velatum  and  M.  mdcrolepidotunij  and  characterized  by 
the  form  of  the  mouth  and  lower  lip  :  that  of  M.  velata  being  as  in  the 
genns  Erimyzon;  that  of  M.  macf^olepidotum  being  of  the  character  most 
common  in  this  genns. 

Generic  Charactenzations. 

MoxosTOMA  Rafineeqoe,  1820. — "  Body  oblong,  compressed ;  head  compressed,  eight 
abdominal  rays,  dorsal  fin  commonly  longitadinal ;  tail  commonly  aneqaally  forked.'' — 
{Ichtkjfologia  OhiensiSy  p.  54.) 

Terbtclus  Rafinesqne,  1620. — '*  Body  elongate  cylindrical  or  somewhat  qnadrangn- 
lar,  9  aMoninal  rays,  dorsal  fics  commonly  small;  tail  eqnally  forked.  An  exten- 
sire  subgenus, to  which  belong  all  the  following  species  of  Le  Sueur:  Caureolus^  C. 
wuterolepidotMy  C,  longirostrum,  C,  nigricanSy  C.  viitatuSy  C.  maoulosusy  C.  aucetta,  besides 
the  C.  teree  and  C.  obUmgua  of  Dr.  Mitchill."— (/cA.  Oh.  p.  57.) 

Ptychostomus  Agassiz,  1855. — *•  In  resp*  ct  to  form  of  body  and  the  structure  and 
position  of  the  fins,  this  genus  does  not  differ  from  Oatostomus  proper,  but  may  be 
distingnisb<^d  by  the  following  structural  peculiarities.  The  lips  are  marked  by  trans- 
Terse  ridges  or  folds,  and  hardly  bilobed  below  ;  they  are  not  papillated  as  in  Catosto- 
mos  proper.  The  generic  name  of  this  type  is  derived  from  this  character  of  the  lips 
The  head  is  shorter  and  stouter.  The  dorsal  is  longer  than  it  is  high,  but  m  the  males, 
it  is  longer  in  proportion  than  in  the  females.  The  anal  of  the  male  is  also  broader 
than  that  of  the  female,  and  its  lower  margin  lobed,  while  In  the  female  it  is  trape- 
loidal  and  narrow. 

**  The  ecales  are  as  large  on  the  anterior  as  on  the  posterior  region  of  the  body ;  their 
▼«*;ical  diameter  about  as  great  as  the  longitudinal,  so  that  the  scales  are  nearly  quad- 
nognlar,  with  rounded  edges ;  the  ornamental  concentric  ridges  not  longernor  broader 
apon  the  posterior  than  upon  the  lateral  and  anterior  fields ;  the  radiating  furrows  few^ 
ooly  one  or  two  in  the  posterior  field  and  one  on  each  side  limiting  that  field  from  the 
lateral  fields;  those  of  the  anterior  field  are  more  numerous,  and  yet  not  crowded'. 
Tube  of  the  lateral  line  arising  in  the  centre  of  radiation  or  farther  back  upon  the 
posterior  field. 

^  The  pharyngeals  are  strong,  their  entire  edge  spreading  like  a  wing,  and  that 
spreading  margin  is  sejMurated  from  the  symphysis  by  a  deep  emargination.  The 
teeth  increasing  rather  rapidly  in  size  from  above  downwards,  are  more  apart  from  one 
Ball.  N.  M.  No.  12—8 
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aDother  than  in  the  preceding  genera,  and  arohed  inward  as  in  Hoxostoma,  tbe  inuer 
edge  of  tbe  lower  ones  sqnare,  its  inner  margin  rising  into  a  broad  cnsp  in  tbo  middle 
and  upper  tcetb."~(  Jmrn^n  Joum,  ScL  ArU^  xix,  p.  203.) 

Terbtuhts  Cope,  1868.— "Tbe  essential  cbaracter  of  this  genus  is  tbo  division  of 
the  natatory  bladder  into  three  chambers,  while  Catostomus  and  allCypriuidaB,  exhibit 
but  two.  This  feature  is  accompanied  by  plicate  lips,  as  Agassiz  has  indicated,  and 
nine  rays  to  the  ventral  fin,  already  pointed  out  by  Rafinesque.  Tbe  species  are  the 
largest  scaled  of  the  typical  suckers.  Le  Sueur  and  Valenciennes  have  pointed  out 
the  generic  features  in  tiie  P.  macrolepidotus ;  Prof.  Baird  informs  me  that  it  occurs 
in  Pt.  florealis  Bd.,  and  I  find  it  in  Pt,  cervinus  and  Pt,  duqueanii,  Ic  no  doubt  exists 
also  in  tbe  Pt,  aureolus.  Other  species  described  by  Baird  and  Girard  from  tbe  South- 
west probably  possess  it. 

''It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  name  to  this  genus.  Rafinesquo  proposes  it  upon  unten- 
able characters,  and  includes  with  it  species  of  Moxostoma  and  Catostomns.  Agassiz 
purged  it  of  these  elements,  but  did  not  express  its  essential  cbaracter,  apparently  rely- 
ing on  tbe  plicate  lips.  I  have  taken  tbe  older  name,  leaving  for  others  the  final 
decision.''— (Jotti'noZ  Acad,  Nat,  ScL  PhUa,  18G8,  p.  236.) 

PrrCHOSTOMUS  Cope,  1870.^'*  The  development  of  the  lips  furnish  important  diag- 
nostic indications  in  this  genus.  In  tho?e  most  nearly  allied  to  Moxostoma,  tbo  inferior 
lip  resembles  that  of  that  genus  in  being  narrower  and  deeply  incised,  emarginate 
posteriorly  forming  a  figure  V  with  the  apex  forwards,  at  tbe  same  time  the  superior 
lip  is  very  thin  and  often  narrow.  Such  species  are  shorter,  and  tend  to  a  great  de- 
velopment of  dorsal  fin.  Others  of  thi!«  type  are  more  elongate.  Some  species  of  both 
are  distinguished  by  their  very  prominent  conic  muzzle  and  minute,  inferior  mouth, 
reminding  one  of  tbe  Carpiodes.  In  one  species  the  lips  are  papillose  instead  of  plicate. 
In  some  species,  tbe  mouth  is  very  projectile,  in  others  scarcely  so  at  all. 

"  Rafinesqne  proposed  a  genus  Teretulus  on  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  nine  ven- 
tral radii,  belonging  to  most  species  of  this  genus.  He  however  included  species  of 
two  other  genera.  On  this  account,  Agassiz,  in  rearranging  the  suckers,  imposed  on 
it  the  name  standing  at  the  head  of  this  article,  regarding  the  plicate  lips  as  a  primary 
character.  I  think  Rafinesque's  name  is  to  be  rejected,  owing  to  its  ill  application ; 
the  more  as  I  find  two  species  in  which  there  are  ten  ventral  radii.  I  adopt  that  of 
Agassiz,  though  1  showed,  when  describing  the  Pt,  cervinus ^  that  the  tricellular  nata- 
tory bladder  was  a  more  distinctive  feat  ure.  This  becomes  t  be  more  obvious  now  that 
I  have  found  a  species  where  tbe  lips  ai-e  tubercular  instead  of  plicate.^'— (Froc  Am, 
Philo8.  Soc,  Phila,  p.  469.) 

Moxostoma  Jordan,  1876.— •*  Dorsal  moderate,  of  11  to  20  rays :  air  bladder  in  three 
parts:  lips  usually  plicate:  lateral  line  very  distinct :  pharyngeal  teeth  numerous  and 
all  small,  of  the  usual  type,  the  bones  slender''  (in  comparison  with  those  of  Plaoopha' 
rf  n»).— (ifan.  Vert,  E,  U,  S.  p.  292.) 

Moxostoma  Cope  &  Jordan,  1877. — "  Body  oblong  or  elongate,  with  a  short  sub- 
quadrate  dorsal  fin  of  10  to  17  developed  rays :  air  bladder  in  three  parts :  lateral  Hue 
present :  fontanelle  present :  scales  large,  subequal :  pharyngeal  bones  not  especially 
enlarged,  the  teeth  of  the  usual  type."— (Jordan,  Proo.  Acad.  Nat,  ScL  Phila.  1877,  p. 
8L) 
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ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIKS  OF  MTZ08T0MA. 

'  Lipa  distiDctly  plicate, 
t  Lower  lip  full,  its  posterior  edge  troncate,  not  infolded  and  '*  /^•shaped''. 

a.  Species  with  the  body  distinctly  compressed,  the  depth  3|  to  nearly  Sin  length. 
h.  Dorsal  fin  largely  developed,  its  rays  15  to  18  in  namber :  head  rather  large> 
3}  to  4^  in  length,  broad  above :  mouth  large,  with  fall  lips :  eye  rather 
large :  body  deep,  strongly  compressed,  the  back  somewhat  elevated,  the 
depth  about  3^  in  length :  dorsal  fin  high  and  large,  larger  than  in  anj 
other  species  of  tho  genus,  the  first  ray  about  as  long  as  the  base  of  th^^ 
fin :  scales  &-43-4,  quite  large :  colorution  very  pale  and  silvery,  the  lower 

fins  white carpio,  3. 

bib.  Dorsal  fin  moderate,  its  rays  12  to  14  in  number. 
c.  Scales  large,  41  to  50  in  the  coarse  of  the  lateral  line. 
d.  Caudal  fin  normal,  the  two  lobes  about  equal  and  similarly  colored, 
e.  Head  singular  in  form,  much  shortened,  the  muxzle  very  abruptly  de- 
curved,  descending  almost  perpendicularly  in  front  of  the  eye :  the 
bead  wedge-shaped  from  behind  forwards,  and  less  so  from  below 
upwards,  its  sides  subvertical  and  the  lower  cross-diameter  of  the 
head  greater  than  the  upper. 
/.  Eye  very  large,  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  side  of  the 
head  (in  an  individual  of  sis  inches  in  length):  lips  thin,  very 
fcdntly  plicate :  width  of  head  through  the  opercles  greater  than 
the  thickness  ot  the  body :  head  4^-  in  length ;  depth  about  the 
same :  dorsal  rays  13 :  scales  6-43-5 :  body  shortish,  closely  com- 
pressed, the  back  somewhat  elevated,  and  the  caudal   peduncle 
unusually  long  in  proportion  :  color  smoky-blue ;  lower  fius  white : 

size  probably  small euryops,  4. 

tA  Head  normal  in  form,  not  as  above. 

g.  Month  moderate  or  large,  not  very  small,  nor  very  much  overpassed 
by  the  muzzle :  lips  thick,  strongly  plicate :  body  stoutish,  vary- 
ing to  moderately  elongate:  dorsal  fin  medium,  its  developed 
rays  12  to  14,  usually  13  in  number :  scales  large,  about  6-45-^: 
lower  fins  in  the  adult  red  or  orange. 
1l  Head  comparatively  elongate,  4  to  5  in  length :  mouth  large : 
size  very  large,  reaching  a  length  of  two  feet 

or  more mackolepidotum,  5. 

X,  Head  quite  elongate,  4  to  4f  in  length  :  back  little 
elevated:  body  rather  elongate,  not  greatly 
compressed :  scales  pretty  large,  6-42  to  49-^: 
back  bluish  or  olive ;  sides  brilliantly  silvery, 
with  bright  reflections ;  dorsal  fin  dusky  above ; 

lower  fins  bright  red duquesnii, 

flcx.  Head  a  little  shorter,  4^  to  4f  in  length :  form 
of  the  preceding:  scales  distinctly  smaller, 
7  or  S-48  to  50-6:  back  wiih  much  smoky 
shading lackfynutie. 
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*LipA  distinctly  plicate— Continaed. 

XXX,  Head  still  shorter  and  deeper,  4^  to  5  in  iengtlj, 
its  upper  profile  concurrent  with  the  curve 
of  the  back,  which  is  considerably  elevated, 
the  form  being  thas  somewhat  elliptical :  sides 
compressed :  dorsal  rays  usually  13 :  coloration 
little  silvery,  the  sides  reflecting  brownish  and 
golden  ;  back  smoky,  some  of  the  scales  dusky 

at  base :  scales  6-42  to  50-5 tnacroUpidotmm. 

JU^  Head  comparatively  short,  low  and  small,  5  to  5^  in  length ; 
back  elevated  and  compressed ;  depth  8^^  in  length :  mouth 
rather  small,  more  or  less  overpassed  by  the  snout :  color- 
ation bright  yellowish-brown,  etc.,  not  silvery;  lower  fins 
bright  red  :  dorsal  rays  13:  scales  C-42  to  48-5:  size  large. 

AUREOLUM,  a 

gg.  Mouth  very  small,  much  overpassed  by  the  conic  muzzle  :  head 
small|  about  5  in  length. 
i.  Body  flattish,  the  back  elevated  and  compressed;  depth  3f : 
muzzle  contracted  :  scales  large,  5-44-5 :  dorsal  rays  usually 
12  :  dorsal  fin  elevated  in  front,  its  first  soft  ray  longer  than 
the  base  of  the  fiu :  color  silvery,  with  smoky  bhading 
above,  some  of  the  scales  blackish  at  their  bases ;  lower  fins 
white ;  top  of  head,  humeral  bar,  and  dorsal  fin  dusky. 

CRA8SILABRE,  7. 

M.  Body  flattish,  the  dorsal  outline  elevated,  the  form  being  like 
that  of  M,  coregonuB :  head  small  and  conic :  month  exceed- 
ingly small,  the  snout  far  overpassing  it,  the  muzzle  being 
much  longer  than  in  M.  onusilabre:  dorsal  rays  14:  eye 
large :  coloration  smoky  above,  some  scales  dusky  at  their 

bases;  sides  pale;  lower  fins  white conus,  8. 

ddL  Caudal  fin  with  the  upper  lobe  falcate,  much  longer  than  the  lower,  at 
least  in  the  adult,  the  lobes  similarly  colored:  dorsal  fin  short  and 
high,  falcate :  body  compressed ;  back  somewhat  elevated ;  depth  3^ 
in  length :  head  conic,  flattish,  5i  in  length :  mouth  very  small,  much  as 
in  aureolum,     D.  12-13,  half  higher  than  long  :  scales  6-46-5. 

ANISURA,  9. 
ddd.  Caudal  fin  with  the  lower  lobe  much  longer  than  the  upper  and  differ- 
ently colored,  the  upper  lobe  in  the  adult  being  red,  the 
inferior  jet-black,  its  two  lowermost  developed  rays  and 
their  membranes  abruptly  white  (t  in  both  sexes).  Body 
elongate,  moderately  compressed,  somewhat  elevated  for- 
wards ;  depth  4^  in  length :  head  about  the  some :  mouth 
medium,  the  lips  full :  dorsal  rays  13 :  scales  large,  5-44-4 : 
coloration  usual,  except  of  the  caudal  fin ;  other  fins  all  red, 
with  blackish  shadings :  size  small pcecilura,  10. 
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*Lip6  distinctly  plicate — Continaed. 

CO,  Scales  very  Bmall  for  the  gennsj  abont  9-^56-8  in  number :  body  moderately 
elongate,  the  depth  about  4  in  the  length. 
«e.  Head  shortish,  conic,  the  snout  not  much  projecting,  about  4  in  length : 
eye  large :  dorsal  fin  umall,  with  about  eleven  rays,  the  last  rapidly 
shortened  (characters  of  mouth  unknowo,  but  probably  similar  to 
macrolepidotum  and  pcedlura;  it  is  said  to  be  '*  much  larger  than  in 

P.  comgeatus") albidum,  11. 

aa.  Species  with  the  body  elongate,  little  compressed,  broad,  the  depth  abont  5 
in  length,  not  very  much  greater  than  the  thickness. 
j.  Head  very  short,  roundish  above,  rather  pointed  forwards, 
about  5  in  length :  cheeks  subvertical :  mouth  rather  large, 
with  thick  lips,  which  are  strongly  plicate,  the  folds  some- 
what broken  np :  eye  small :  fins  very  email,  the  dorsal 
rays  10  to  12 :  scales  rather  large,  6-44  to  49-5 :  color  green- 
ish-brown, a  pale  blotch  on  each  scale,  these  forming  con- 
tinuous streaks  along  the  rows  of  scales :  back  with  more 
or  less  distinct  brownish  cross-blotches ;  fins  brownish,  not 
much  red ;  the  dorsal  blackish  at  tip :  size  smallest :  length 

less  than  afoot cervinum,  12. 

ft  Lower  lip  thin,  not  infolded  and  **A~b^&P^  "f  forming  a  narrow,  crescent-shaped 
border  around  the  mandible. 
k.  Head  small,  5  times  in  length:  muzzle  prominent,  but 
less  so  than  in  M.  ooregonua :  month  moderate :  back  a 
little  elevated:  depth  about  3^  in  length :  dorsal  rays  12 
to  14,  its  free  border  ofien  incised :  scales  6-45-5 :  colora- 
tion very  pale ;  lower  fins  white :  size  large ;  reaches  a 

weight  of  four  pounds  or  more album,  13. 

kk.  Head  stout,  as  in  M.  velatum,  rather  long,  4  in  length, 
flattish  above,  muzzle  truncate,  not  very  •  prominent: 
mouth  moderate :  back  elevated :  dorsal  fin  long,  of  14 
or  15  rays:  sea-green  above;  white  below;  lower  fins 

white THALA8SINUM,  14. 

ttt  Lower  lip  infolded,  A'^haped  when  viewed  from  below,  with  a  distinct  median 

^  crease,  in  which  the  two  halves  of  the  lip  meet,  forming 

an  acute  angle :  mouth  smalL 

2.  Dorsal  large,  with  16  (15  to  17)  developed  rays. 

m.  Body  stout,  deep,  compressed,  the  back  elevated,  the 

depth  3  to  4  in  length :  head  short,  heavy,  flattish 

and  broad  above,  thick  through  the  cheeks,  3£  to  4^ 

in  length :  eye  rather  large,  midway  in  head,  4  to 

5  in  its  length :  muzzle  rather  prominent,  bluntish, 

overhanging  the  very  small  mouth :  fins  very  large : 

dorsal  long  and  high,  its  height  five-sixths  the  length 

of  the  head:   pectorals  nearly  reaching  ventrals* 

color  silvery,  smoky  above ;   lower  fins  red :  size 

large vklatum,  15. 
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*Lip8  distinotly  pHcate^-CoDtinaed. 

II,  Dorsal  moderate,  with  12  to  14  developed  rays. 

w.  Head  comparatively  large,  aboat  4  in  leogtb :  dorsal 
rays  nsaally  12. 
0.  Head  short  aod  very  wide  throagh  the  opercles^ 
flat  above:  body  stoat,  the  back  somewhat 
elevated,  depth  4  in  length:  mazzle  sabtmn- 
cate,  slightly  projecting :  scales  6-40-5 :  oliva- 
ceous, silvery  below ;  dorsal  fin  dnsky. 

CONOE8TUM,  16. 

00,  Head  rather  long,  4|  in  length,  flattish  above : 
body  elongate,  more  nearly  cylindrical,  little 
compressed:  mazzle  truncate:  olivaceoas,soa»e- 
times  with  rows  of  faint  spots  along  the  series 
of  scales ;  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  black-edged  : 
size  quite  small:  resembles  M.  cervinunij  but  the 

mouth  entirely  different pidiense,  17. 

im.  Head  very  small,  about  5  in  length :  muzzle  conic, 
much  projecting  beyond  the  very  small  month ; 
body  broadly  fusiform,  much  compressed,  the 
back  elevated  and  arched :  dorsal  rays  14 :  color 
silvery,  with  plumbeous  shades  above;  lower 

fins  white:  size  small corbgonus,  18. 

**  Lips  full,  strongly  papillose,  much  as  in  the  subgenus  HifpenteUum. 

p.  Body  comparatively  stout,  the  dorsal  region 
somewhat  elevated  and  rounded,  the  depth 
being  about  4  in  length,  the  head  about  the 
same :  eye  rather  large,  high  up  and  well  bock, 
the  preorbital  space  being  longer  than  ic  the 
other  species :  top  of  head  flat :  dorsal  rays  12 
to  14:  scales  rather  large,  6-42-5:  lips  well 
developed,  deeply  incised :  color  silvery ;  back 
with  smoky  shading;  lower  fins  white:  size 
large,  reaches  a  length  of  about  two  feet 

PAPILLOSUM,  19. 

3.  MYXOSTOMA  CARPIO  {Valenciennes)  Jordan. 

Carp  MulhU     White  Lake  Mullet. 

IS A^^Caioetomus  carpio  Valenciennes,  Cuv.  et  Val.  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poiss.  xvii,  457,  pi. 
517. 
Caiostomus  catpio  Stoker,  Synopsis,  426,  1846. 
Caio8tomu9  oarpio  GOntuer,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  20, 1663. 
Ptycho8Umu8  oatpio  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  6oe.  Phila.  476,  1870. 
PiychoBtomuB  oarpio  Jordan,  Fishes  of  Ind.  221,  1675.    (Name  only.) 
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MoxoBtoma  oarpio  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  296, 1876. 

Tentulu^  carpio  Nelson,  Ball.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist  49, 1876. 

Terrtulus  carpio  Jordan  &,  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 

MoxosUma  oarpio  Jordan  &.  Gilbert,  iu  Klippart'tt  Rept.  Fish  Comm.  Ohio,  53, 

1877.    (Name  only.) 
Myxostoma  carpio  Jordan,  Man.  Vtrt.  E.  U.  8.  ed.  2d,  312, 1878. 
Habitat. — Great  Lake  Region  and  northward.    Also  in  the  Ohio  River. 

This  si)ecies  is  appareutly  not  very  common,  and  its  distribution  is 
probably  chiefly  northward.  I  have  obtained  but  one  living  specimen, 
a  fine  lar^^e  one,  from  Lac  des  Buttcs  des  Morts,  in  Northeastern  Wis-  * 
coDsiu.  This  specimen  in  life  was  extremely  pale  and  silvery,  its  fins 
having  none  of  the  orange  coloration  common  to  most  of  the  species. 
M.  carpio  is  related  toitf.  macrolepidotumj  but  the  much  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  dorsal  will  always  distinguish  it. 

Sp€cima»8  in  Unitei  States  National  Museum. 


Namber. 


10793 
11214 
12270 
12271 
12293 


Locality. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Alpena,  Mich.  (Lake  Huron) 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Marietta,  Ohio 


Collector. 

J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Miluer. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Miluer. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
Prof.  Andrews. 


4.  MYXOSTOMA  EURYOPS  Jordan. 

Snuh-nosed  Sucker. 

W6—Teretulus  eur^ops  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  157.    (Name  only.) 
Mjfxastoma  euryops  Jordan,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  xi.  348,  1877. 
Afjfxostoma  euryops  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  312,  lb78. 
Habitat. — Alabama  River. 

This  species  is  still  known  only  from  the  type-specimen  obtained  in 
Lovejoy's  Greek,  a  small  tributary  of  Oostanaula  River,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Borne,  Ga.  The  species  is  most  nearly  related  to  M.  macrolepi- 
dotutn^  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  type  specimen  is  a  monstrosity 
of  that  species.  The  peculiarities  of  the  mouth,  and  the  fact  that  the 
bones  of  the  head  seem  to  be  normally  developed,  lead  me  to  consider  it 
a  distinct  species. 
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5.  MYXOSTOMA  MACEOLEPIDOTUM  (Le  Sueur)  Jordan. 

Common  Red  Horse     Mullet,     Whiie  Sucker,    Large-scaled  Sucker. 

a,  Sabspecics  wiacrolepidotum. 

lS17—Cat08tomus  macrolepidoius  Le  Sueur,  Joarn*.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  1,  94. 

Caiostomus  macrolepidoius  DeKay,  New  York  Faona,  part  iv,  Fishes,  202, 1842. 
CatosiomusmacrolepidotusCwiER  &,  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  des  PoUbods,  xvii, 

447, 1844. 
Catoetomus  macrolepidotus  Stoueb,  Synopsis,  420,  1846. 
Ptychostomus  macrolrpidotuB  Agassiz,*  Am.  Joofd.  Sci.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  204, 

1855. 
Ptychostomus  macrolepidotus  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  ^hilos.  Soc.  Pbila.  475, 1870. 
Ptychostomus  macrolepidotus  Jordan,  Fisbes  of  Ind.  221, 1H75.    (Name  only.) 
Moxostoma  macrol^idotum  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  296, 1876. 
Tereiulus  macrolepidotum  Nklsox,  Ball.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  41),  1876. 
Catostomus  macrolepidotus  Uhler  &  Lugger,  Fishes  of  Maryland,  140, 1876. 
Teretulus  macrolepidotus  Jordan  &,  Copkland,  Check  List;  x,  157,  1876.    (Name 

only.) 
Moxostoma  macrolepidota  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53, 1876.    (Name 

only.) 
Myxostoma  macrolepidota  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  E.  U.  S.  ed.  2d,  313,  1878. 
IS^—Catostomus  oneida  DeKay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv.  Fishes,  198. 
Catostomus  oneida  Storer,  Synopsis,  425, 1846. 
Ptychostomus  oneida  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  476,  1870. 
If^O— Ptychostomus  robustus  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  473. 

Teretulus  robustus  Jordan  &,  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
1676— Ptychostomus  congestus  Cope  &  Yarrow,  Lien  tenant  Wheeler's  Expl.  W.  100th 
Men  V,  680, 1876.    (Not  of  Girard.) 
Habitat. — North  Carolina  to  Vermont,  and  northwestward  through  the  Great  Lake 
Region  and  the  Upper  Mississippi — the  only  form  of  the  species  occurring  east  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.    (Also  in  Arizona  f ) 

b:  Subspecies  lachrymale  (Cope)  Jordan. 

1870 — Ptychostomus  lachrymaXis  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  474. 

Teretulus  lachrymalis  Jordan  &  Copkland,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Myxostoma  duquesnii  var.  lachrymalis  Jordan,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  xi,  349, 

1877. 
Myxostoma  macrolepidota  var.  lachrymalis  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  313, 1878. 
Habitat.— ^North  Carolina  to  Alabama. 

0.  Subspecies  duquesnei  (Le  Sueur)  Jordan. 

1817 — Catostomus  duquesnii  Le  Sueur,  Journ.  Ac.  Nat.  8c.  Phila.  105. 
Catostomus  duquesnU  Rafinesque,  Icb.  Oh.  60, 1820. 
Catostomus  duquesnii  Kirtland,  Rept.  Zuol.  Ohio,  IG.^,  1838. 
Catostomw  duquesnii  DeKay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv,  Fishes,  203, 1842. 
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Cato9tamut  duquesnii  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  des  PoIbsods,  xvii, 
458,  1844. 

Catostomtta  dnqueanit  Kirtjland,  BostoD  Joura.  Nat.  Hist,  v,  268,  1845. 

Catoatomua  duqueanii  Stoker,  8yno{)8i8,  423, 184H. 

Ptydiostomus  duqiusnii  Agassiz,  Am.  Joum.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  ^4, 1855. 

Cat08tomu9  dugueanii  Gt^NTHER,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  18, 1808. 

I^r€tulu9  drnquesnei  Cope,  Jouro.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  236,  1868. 

Ptifcho9tomus  duquesni  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Pbilos.  Soc.  Phila.  476, 1870. 

Ptychoatamus  duquesnei  Jordan,  Bull.  Bafialo  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  95,  1876. 

Maxostoma  duqueanii  Jordan,  Man.  Vort.  295,  1876. 

Catoatomus  duqueanii  Uhler  &  Lugger,  Fishes  of  Marylaud,  139, 1876. 

Teretulua  duqueanii  Nelson,  Ball.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.  49, 1876. 

Teretulua  duqueanii  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 

Moxoatoma  duqueanei  Jordan  &.  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53,  1876.    (Name 
only.) 

Mpcoatoma  duq[ueanii  Jordan,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  xi,  349, 1877. 

Myxoaloma  duqueanii  Jordan,  BaU.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  ix,  37, 1877. 

Moxoatoma  macrolepidota  var.  duqueani  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  p.  313, 1878. 
1818 — Catoatomua  erythruru8f  R\fine8QUE,  Am.  Month.  Mag.  and  Crit.  Eev.  354. 

Cataatomna  erylhrurua  Rafinesque,  Ich.  Oh.  59, 1820. 

Catoatomua  erythrurua  Kirtland,  Rept.  Zool.  Ohio,  168,  1838. 

Ptychoatomua  erythrurua  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  474,  1870. 

Ftyckoatomua  erythrurua  Jordan,  Fishes  of  Ind.  221, 1875.    (Name  only.) 

Teretulua  erythrurua  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
lS20—'Eutilua  melanurua  Rafinesque,  Ich.  Oh.  51. 

Habitat. — Ohio  Valley.  Upper  Mississippi  River  and  southward;  most  abundant 
from  Wisconsin  to  Georgia. 

ExamiDiitioQ  of  a  very  large  series  of  "Mullet''  and  "Red  Horse'' 
from  v.irioas  part«  of  tbe  country  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  at  first 
rather  unexpected,  that  all  the  various  forms  included  in  tbe  above 
synonymy  belong  to  one  widely  diffused  and  somewhat  variable  species. 

The  "Mullet"  of  the  lakes  and  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  appears  gen- 
erally to  differ  in  tbe  more  elevated  and  compressed  body,  shorter, 
deeper  head,  and  brownish  or  brassy  rather  than  silvery  coloration. 
This  represents  the  general  tendency  of  "  var,  wacro?ept(?of urn  " ;  but 
specimens  of  ^^ duquesnei^  can  be  found  which  will  match  the  average 
wuicrolepidotum  in  each  of  these  respects.  The  form  which  I  have  iden- 
tified with  Professor  Cope's  lacUrymale  is  to  some  extent  intermediate, 
bat  has  the  additional  peculiarity  of  smaller  scales.  In  this  respect, 
however,  occasional  individuals,  both  of  duquesnei  d^nA  of  macrolepidotumy 
can  be  found  which  approach  it. 

The  form  inhabiting  the  waters  of  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States  is  the  variety  fnaoroZepido^um.  It  is  sold  commonly  as  a  food- 
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fish  in  the  winter  and  spring  in  the  markets  of  Washington  and  Philadel- 
phia, as  well  as  in  the  markets  of  those  cities  in  the  West  which  are  sup- 
plied by  the  fisheries  of  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  probably  mach  more 
abundant  in  Lake  Erie  than  M.  aureolum  is,  and  it  has  been  frequently 
confounded  with  the  latter  species.  I  once  obtained  two  specimens, 
each  of  nearly  twelve  pounds  weight,  in  the  Fox  River  in  Wisconsin. 

In  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  in  the  rivers  of  the  South- 
west generally,  the  var.  dt^piesnii  is  the  prevailing  form.  This  variety- 
is  more  delicately  colored  than  the  other,  the  silvery  lustre  of  the  scales 
is  more  strongly  marked,  and  the  red  of  the  fins  is  rather  more  vivid. 
Tbis  form,  too,  is  valued  somewhat  as  a  food-fish,  although  the  flesh, 
like  that  of  all  the  Suckers,  is  comparatively  coarse,  tasteless,  and  full  of 
bones.  The  variety  duquesnei  is  everywhere  known  by  the  curious  ver- 
nacular name  of  "Red  Horse'',  a. name  possibly  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  color  of  the  fins  and  the  form  of  the  head.  This  variety  also  grows 
to  a  large  size. 

The  variety  lachrymale  I  only  know  from  specimens  obtained  in  Eto- 
wah River,  Georgia,  in  company  with  the  variety  duquesnei.  Nothing 
distinctive  was  noticed  in  regard  to  its  habits. 

The  Red  Horse  prefer  rather  deep,  clear  water,  seldom  ascending  very 
small  streams,  and  then  chiefly  in  the  spawning  season — in  May — at 
which  time  they  may  be  found  in  great  abundance  in  any  rapid  of  a 
river  or  a  creek,  or  below  a  mill  pond.  They  are  generally  caught  by 
nets,  traps,  or  snares,  but  will  frequently  bite  at  a  hook  baited  with  a 
worm. 

In  the  confinement  of  an  aquarium,  the  Red  Horse  are  not  very  hardy. 
Foul  water  kills  them  at  once. 

Synonyms, — The  earliest  name  given  to  a  Red  Horse  is  that  of  Cato- 
8tomu8  macrolepidottts  Le  Sueur.  The  speciOc  name  muicrolepidotua  must 
therefore  be  retained  for  this  species.  The  specific  name  oneida,  given 
by  DeKay  to  an  individual  from  Oneida  Lake,  New  York,  doubtless 
belongs  here,  as  the  var.  macrolepidotum  is  the  only  member  of  this 
genus  known  to  inhabit  that  part  of  New  York,  and  there  are  no  serious 
discrepancies  in  the  rather  poor  description. 

Ptychostomus  rohusius  Cope  may  possibly  be  different  5  but  as  its  de- 
scriber  has  failed  to  note  any  distinctive  characters  which  I  consider 
likely  to  be  permanent,  I  am  compelled  to  refer  it  here.  It  is  from  Yad- 
kin River  in  North  Carolina.  A  Ptychostomus  congestm  is  described  by 
Cope  and  Yarrow  from  Arizona.    It  is  probably  not  Girard's  species  of 
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tbat  name,  and  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  it  from  typical  mucrolepidottmx^ 
althoQgh  the  mouth  is  rather  small,  more  like  tbut  of  aureolum. 

I  have  identified  certain  specimens  with  Professor  Cope's  P.  lachrymale 
with  a  little  doubt,  as  the  points  of  differentiation  which  I  notice  are  not 
those  emphasized  by  Professor  Cope.  The  onginal  types,  which  I  believe 
are  now  lost,  were  from  the  Neuse  River  in  North  Carolina.  In  describ- 
ing this  species,  ProfessorCope  remarks,  "  This  species  is  quite  near  the 
!a:>t  (P.  erylhruruH)  and  may  at  some  future  time  be  shown  to  be  a  local 
variety  of  it,  but  in  this  case  P.  macrolepidotus  must  follow  also.'' 

The  synonyms  of  var.  dvquesnei  may  now  be  noticed.  Of  these, 
the  only  one  of  importance  is  that  of  Catostomus  erythrurus  Eafinesque, 
recently  recognized  by  Professor  Cope  as  a  species  distinct  from  P. 
dtiqnesniu 

The  presence  often  ventral  rays  in  duquemii^  as  contrasted  with  nine 
ventral  rays  in  erythrurus^  is  the  chief  point  on  which  Professor  Cope 
relies  to  distinguish  the  two  species.  He  also  finds  the  mouth  rather 
more  inferior  in  duquesnii^  and  the  scales  rather  smaller,  7-48-7,  instead 
of  5-42-4. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  ventral  rays,  my  experience  is  that  in  every 
species  of  the  genus  the  normal  number  is  nine^  but  that  ten-rayed 
individuals  occur  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  in  twenty  in  any  of  the 
species.  I  have  seen  specimens  of  duqtiesnii  with  nine  rays  on  one  side 
and  ten  on  the  other.  I  have  therefore  discarded  all  consideration  of 
the  number  of  ventral  rays  as  a  specific  character.  In  regard  to  the 
number  of  scales  in  the  lateral  line,  the  usual  number  in  most  of  the 
species  is  43  to  44;  but  of  every  species  in  which  I  have  been  enabled 
to  examine  a  large  series  of  individuals,  I  have  found  a  range  extend- 
ing from  42  to  49.  I  have  seen  ten-rayed  specimens  of  duquesnei  with 
large  scales,  and  nine-rayed  erythruri  with  small  ones.  Witbin  the  limit 
of  42  to  50  I  therefore  do  not  consider  the  number  of  scales  as  a  perma- 
nent specific  character.  The  greater  prominence  of  the  muzzle  in  duques- 
nei^ as  observed  by  Professor  Cope,  is  perhaps  accidental  or  individual. 
At  all  events,  it  is  too  uncertain  a  feature  to  base  a  species  on. 

The  RiUilus  melanurus  of  Bafinesque  is,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown, 
probably  a  young  Bed  Horse,  with  a  dusky-shaded  dorsal  and  caudal, 
which  that  acute,  but  superficial,  observer  mistook  for  a  species  of  Dace. 
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Specimens  in  United  Staiee  National  Museum, 


Number. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

7993 

Var.  macrolepidotum. 

8754 

.--... ............ ......  ....•• .---.. ...... ...... ...... 

**Probablv  North  Caroliua^ 

9056 

10631 

Potomac  River ... ...... ..--.   .- 

J.  W.  Milner. 

10682 

Potomac  River  ...... ...... ..-.. 

J.  W.  Milner. 

10689 
11106 
12316 

Potomac  River  

Potomac  River 

Potomac  River 

J.W.Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 

12317 

Potomac  River 

J.  W.  Milner. 

12318 

Potomac  River 

J.W.  Milner. 

12319 

Potomac  River  ...... ...... 

J.  W.  Milner. 

16755 
18251 

Ash  Creek,  Arizona  ("cafi^e«<ii«") 

Potomac  River 

Dr.J.T.Rockrock. 
G.  B.  Goode. 

18253 

Potomac  River ...... ......  .. 

G.  B.  Goode. 

18254 

Potomac  River 

G.  B.  Goode. 

18255 

Potomac  River 

G.  B.  Goode. 

18256 

Potomac  River 

G.  B.  Goode. 

18257 

Potomac  River  ...... .... ......  ...... . 

G.  B.  Goode. 

19451 

Potomac  River 

J.  W.  Milner. 

20230 
20263 
20278 

Black  River,  New  York 

Nebraska,  Pacific  Railroad  Survey 

**  Brooklyn" 

S.  F.  Baird. 
Governor  Stevenn. 
J.  C.  Brevoort. 

8025 

Var.  duquesnii. 
Yellow  Creek,  Ohio 

S.  F.  Baird. 

8526 

10794 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

J.  W.  Milner 

12268 

Cincionati,  Ohio 

J.  W.  Milner. 

12269 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

J.  W.  Milner. 

12272 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

J.  W.  Milner. 

20040 

Cnmberland  River,  Tennessee 

A.  Winchell. 

20075 

20773 

Normal,  Illinois 

S.  A.  Forbep. 

6.  MYXOSTOMA  AUREOLUM  (Le  Sueur)  Jordan. 

Golden  Bed  Horse.    Lake  Mullet, 

lQ17^Catostomus  aureolus  Le  Sueur,  Jonm.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  i,  95. 
Catostomus  aureolus  Kirti*\nd,  Rept.  Zool.  Ohio,  168,  1838. 
Catostomus  aureolus  Kirtland,  Boston  Joarn.  Nat.  Hist,  iii,  349,  1840. 
Catostomus  aureolus  DeKay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv,  Fishes,  201, 1842. 
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Caiottomus  aurtoUu  Btorbr,  Synopsis,  420, 1846. 

Cato9tamu$  mireoiua  Aoassiz,  Lake  Superior,  357, 1850. 

Ptpekottomus  aureoluB  AoASSiz,  A9.  Jonrn.  8c.  Ar.s,  2d  series,  xis,  204,  1655. 

PtgekoiUmns  aureolus  Putnam,  BoU.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  10,  1863. 

PtffekoiUmu$  aureolus  Cope,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  283,  1864. 

Cat09U>wtu$  aureoluB  GCntber,  Cut.  Irishes  Brit.  Mos.  vii,  16,  1868.     (In  part; 
description  apparently  copied  and  confased.) 

Ptjfokontimus  aureolus  Copb,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Pbila.  476, 1870 

Mcaostoma  aureolum  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  295, 1876.  | 

l^retMlM9  aureolum  Nblson,  Bull.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mns.  Nat.  Hist.  49, 1876. 

TerHuluB  aureolus  Jordan  &,  CopelaNd,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  oxily.) 

Moxostoma  aureola  Jordan  &,  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Repr.  53, 1876.   (Name  only.> 

MyxQSftoma  aureola  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  E.  U.  S.  ed.  2d,  314, 1878. 
1823— Ca/a9  own*  lesueurii  Richardson.  Franklin's  Journal,  772, 1823. 
li36^Cjiprinu8  {Caiostomus)  suenrii  Richardson,  Fann.  Bor.-Am.  Fishes,  pp.  118, 303, 
1836. 

Catosiomus  sueurii  Cuv.  &,  Val.,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  xyii,  465, 1844. 

Catostomua  sueuri  DeKat,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv,  Fishes,  203, 1842. 

Caiostomus  sueurii  SroRBR,  Synopsis,  425, 1846. 

Ptychostomus  sueurii  CoPB,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  800.  Phila.  477, 1870. 

Terdulus  sueurii  Jordan  &.  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
ISGS—Catostomus  macrolepidotus  GDnther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  18, 1868.    (Exd. 
syn.  part.    Not  of  Le  Sueur.) 

Habitat. — Great  Lake  Region,  Upper  Missouri  and  Ohio  Valleys,  and  northward. 

This  species  is  very  closely  related  to  the  last^  and  may  i>ossibly  be  a 
variety  of  it,  as  specimens  of  var.  macrolepidotum  often  occur  which  are 
with  difficulty  distingaished  from  it.  lu  general,  however,  the  smaller 
bead,  smaller  month,  and  deeper  body  of  aureolum  sufficiently  distin- 
guish them.  This  species  is  less  abundant  than  macrolepidotum,  and  is 
apparently  more  northerly  in  its  distribution.  It  has  been  well  figured 
by  DeKay. 

The  synonymy  of  this  species  needs  no  special  remark.  It  seems 
probable  that  C.  lesueurii  belongs  here,  although  the  statement  that 
'^the  mazzle  projects  an  inch  beyond  the  month"  in  a  specimen  10 
inches  long,  if  correct,  would  indicate  difference.  The  name  "  le  sueurii^ 
was  first  given,  and  afterwards  changed  to  ^^ sueurii  ^ou  the  gronnd  that 
the  article  ^'  le"  is  not  an  integral  part  of  Le  Suenr's  name. 
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Specimens  in  United  States  JVo/iottoZ  ifiitevm. 


Nombt-r. 


Local  ify. 


Collector. 


77r>G 
8252 
11074 
11151 
122(57 
12294 
1244G 
20272 


CarlialcsPa 

SanduBky ,  Ob  io 

Sandusky,  Obio 

CiociDDati,  Obio 

CinciDnati,  Ohio 

£cor8e,Micb 

Root  River,  Wisconsin 


8.  F.  Baird. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
S.  F.  Baird. 


7.  MYXOSTOMA  CRA8SILABRE  (Cope)  Jordan. 

Thick-lipped  Mullet, 

l&IO^ Ptychostomus  oraesildbris  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Pbila.  477, 1870. 

Teretulus  croBsilabris  Jordan  &  Copei^nd,  Cbeck  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Myxosioma  crassilabris  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  314, 1878. 

HAniTAT. — Nense  River,  North  Carolina. 

This  species  is  known  only  from  Professor  Cope's  description.  It 
appe::rs  to  be  distinct  from  M.  aureolum^  which  is  probably  its  nearest 
relative.    Nothing  has  been  noted  in  regard  to  its  habits. 

8.  MYXOSTOMA  CONUS  (Cope)  Jordan. 

Long-nosed  Mullet, 

1970—Ptychoslomus  conns^  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Pbilos.  Soc.  Pbila.  478. 

Teretulus  conus,  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Myxostoma  conus,  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  314,  1878. 

Habitat. — Yadkin  River,  North  Carolina. 

This  species  is  also  known  only  from  Professor  Cope's  account.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  specific  distinction. 
As  stated  by  Professor  Cope,  "  this  fish  represents  the  P.  ooregonus  in 
the  section  with  fully-developed  lips.'' 

It  is  taken  in  large  numbers  in  the  Yadkin  River,  <*  with  Pt  ooUapeuSj 
Pt.  robu8tu8y  etc.,  but  is  of  less  value  than  they." 

9.  MYXOSTOMA  ANISURA  (Rafineaque)  Jordan. 

Long-tailed  Red  Horse, 

lS20^Catostomu$  anisurus  RafinbsquBj  Icbtbyologia  Obiensis,  54. 
Myxosioma  anitwra  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  315, 1878. 
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l8I0^Ptydio9iomu8  hrevioeps  Copk,  Proo.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  478. 

TeretuluB  hrevioeps  Jordan  &,  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Maxoetoma  hrevkepe  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53,  1876.    ^Name 

only.) 
Mjfxo8foma  breviceps  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  9,  50, 1877.    (Name  only.) 

Habitat. — Ohio  Valley  and  Great  Lakes. 

This  Bpecies,  first  described  by  Rafinesqne  io  1820,  lias  been  entirely 
lost  sight  of  by  sacceeding  writers,  and  I,  doubting  the  existence  in  the 
Ohio  River  of  a  species  characterized  by  the  marked  inequality  of  the 
caudal  lobes,  have  hitherto  followed  Dr.  Kirtland  in  using  the  name 
aniiura  for  the  fish  recently  named  collapsus  by  Professor  Cope.  Some 
specimens  lately  examined  by  me  from  the  Ohio  Eiver  have  shown  the 
existence  of  a  fish  corresponding  very  closely  to  Eafinesqne's  account, 
and  which  really  has  the  inequality  of  the  caudal  fin,  on  which  he  lays 
such  emphasis,  and  which  suggested  the  name  anisurus  (unequal-tail). 
This  fish  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  to  which  Professor  Cope  has 
given  the  name  of  breviceps.  Professor  Cope  had,  however,  but  a  single 
specimen,  in  poor  condition,  and  did  not  notice  the  falcation  of  the 
caudal,  or,  more  likely,  that  fin  was  not  preserved  intact.  I  have,  some 
time  since,  examined  Professor  Cope's  tyi)e,  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  at  Philadelphia,  and  believe  it  to 
be  identical  with  M.  anisura  Eaf.  The  form  of  the  head  and  body  and 
of  the  month  are  similar  in  the  two,  and  the  dorsal  in  both  is  simi- 
larly falcate. 

This  species  resembles  aureolum  in  every  respect,  except  that  the 
dorsal  fin  is  shorter,  and  elevated  or  falcate  in  front,  the  free  border 
being  deeply  incised,  and  that  the  caudal  fin  is  similarly  elongated,  the 
opper  lobe  being  mnch  the  longer  and  greatly  attenuated. 

The  following  are  the  measurements  of  three  specimens:  10,788,  from 
Sandusky,  and  12,267  and  12,294  from  Cincinnati.  The  fractions  indi- 
cate percentage  of  the  length  to  the  base  of  the  caudal : — 
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Measurements  of  three  specimens  of  Myxostoma  anisura. 


10788. 


Length,  inches 

Depth 

LeofiCth  of  head 

Width  of  iDterorhital  area 

Length  of  soon t 

Eve 


Length  of  base  of  doraal 

Height  of  longest  ray  of  dorsal . 

Height  of  last  ray  of  dorsal 

Length  of  upper  caadal  lobo . . . 
Length  of  lower  caudal  lobe . . . 
Length  of  middle  caudal  rays . . 

Dorsal  rays 

Scales 


2i 
.t^8 
.18 
.08 
.07i 
.05 
.15i 
.22 
.10 
.31 
.26 
.13 
2,13 


1-2267. 


.27 
.17 


AH 
.22 


.29 
.23 


2,12 

G-4:-r) 


12i94. 

m 

.26 

.18 


.16 
.2:^ 


.31 


2.13 


It  is  perhaps  barely  possible  that  this  fish  is  the  male  of  aureolum 
at  a  certain  age,  but  it  seems  to  me  decidedly  improbable.  The  resem- 
blance between  the  two  is,  however,  very  strong,  and,  except  for  Ihe 
finSy  they  conld  hardly  be  distinguished. 

Specimens  in  United  States  National  Museum. 


Number. 


8305 
10788 
11105 
11107 
11108 


Locality. 


Sandusky,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio k 

CiDcinnati,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Collector. 


J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 


10.  MYXOSTOMA  PCECILURA  Jordan, 

Variegated-tailed  Red  Horse, 
1&77— Myxostoma  poidlura  Jordan,  Bull.  U,  S.  Nat.  Mus.  x,  66, 1877. 
Myxostoma  pa^ilura  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2(1, 315, 1878. 

Habftat. — Tangipahoa  River,  Southeastern  Louisiana. 

This  singular  species  is  known  only  from  two  specimens  in  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  recently  collected  by  Mr.  Fred.  Mather,  of 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission.  Whether  the  peculiar  form  and 
coloration  of  the  caudal  is  general  or  is  confined  to  the  male  sex  is  not 
certain.  In  any  event,  it  will  serve  to  sharply  distinguish  this  species 
from  all  the  others  now  known.  In  other  respects,  it  most  approaches 
Jf.  macrolepidotum  lachrymale. 
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SpedmeM  in  United  States  National  Museum. 


Number. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

•16928 

TaDgipahoa  River,  Loaisiana 

Fred.  Mather. 

11.  MYXOSTOMA  ALBIDUM  {Oirard)  Jordan. 
SmalUscaled  Red  Hone, 

lSd&-Pt!f<^osU>mus  albidus  Gikard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  172. 

Ptycho9Umu9  albidus  Gibard,  U.  S.  Mex.  Boand.  Surv.  Ichth.  36,  pi.  xix,  f.  5-8, 

1859. 
Teretulus  albidus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Myxostoma  albidum  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  E.  U.  S.  315, 1878. 
Habitat. — Rio  San  Jaan,  near  Monterey,  New  Leon,  in  Mexico. 

This  species  is  known  only  from  Girard's  figure  and  description.  Ko 
acconnt  of  tbe  lips  is  given,  bat  tbe  mouth  is  said  to  be  a  <<  great  deal 
larger''  thaii  in  M.  congestum.  Tbe  description  is  trivial,  but  the  figure, 
if  at  all  correct,  represents  a  species  quite  unlike  our  other  members  of 
the  genus ;  the  chief  character  being  the  much  smaller  size  of  the  scales, 
which  in  the  description  are  merely  stated  to  be  "  smaller  than  in  con- 
geftui^.  The  species  may  possibly  belong  to  some  section  of  the  genus 
other  than  the  one  in  which  it  is  here  placed.  The  original  types,  Ko. 
170,  TJ.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  from  Rio  San  Juan,  near  Monterey,  New  Leon, 
are  no  longer  to  be  found. 

12.  MYXOSTOMA  CERVINUM  (Cope)  Jordan. 
Jump'TOcks.    Jumping  MulleU 
1868— TcretoZKtf  oervinus  Copb,  Journ.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  236. 

Piffciwstomus  oervinus  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  47^,  1870. 
Moxottoma  oervinum  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  296, 1876. 

Terehdua  oervinus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
MjfxostowM  oervinum  Jordan,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  xi,  365, 1877. 
Mjfxosioma  oervinum  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  E.  U.  S.  ed.  2d,  315, 1878. 
VdQB—CatosUmus  duquesnii  GCnther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit  Mns.  vii,  483.      (Not  of  Le 
Snenr,  nor  ot  p.  18.) 

Habftat. — Rivers  of  the  Sonth  Atlantic  States,  from  the  James  to  the  Chattahoochee. 

This  is  a  strongly  marked  and  very  abundant  species,  the  smallest  of 
its  genus,  and  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  CatostomidcD.    It  occurs  in  the 
•Two  specimens,  types  of  the  species. 
Bull.  N.  M.  No.  12—9 
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greatest  abandance  in  the  swift  streams  of  tbe  Soatb,  freqaenting 
especially  the  rapids  or  ^^  shoals  ",  and  often  throwing  itself  from  the 
water  in  its  endeavors  to  reach  some  higher  rock-pool.  It  is  too  small 
and  the  flesh  spoils  too  qnickly  to  be  mach  valaed  for  food,  bat  great 
numbers  are  caught  for  "  fun  ^  by  negroes  and  boys.  The  largest  speci- 
mens which  I  have  seen  were  taken  in  the  Chattahoochee,  and  are  about 
ten  inches  in  length  ;  ordinary  individuals  are  four  to  six  inches  long. 

Specimens  in  United  States  National  Museum. 


Number. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

7633 

8835 

•14994 

Catawba  River 

E.  D.  Cope. 
D.  S.  Jordan. 

Ocmnlgee  River .-- 

Saluda  River 

D.  S.  Jordan. 

Chattahoochee  River 

D.  S.  Jordan. 

13.  MYXOSTOMA  ALBUM  {Cope)  Jordan. 

.     White  Mullet. 
lB70^Ptycho8tomus  alhus  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Pbilos.  Soc.  Phila.  472. 

Teretulua  albus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  Listi  158, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Myxostoma  alba  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  316, 1878. 
Haditat. — Catawba  and  other  rivers  of  Eastern  North  Carolina. 

This  species  is  well  marked  by  the  i>§culiar  form  of  the  under  lip, 
•which  is  quite  small — a  narrow,  regular  crescent  following  the  boundary 
'of  the  mandible,  not  full,  as  in  the  species  previously  noted,  nor  with 
the  sides  folding  so  as  to  meet  on  the  middle  line,  as  in  the  remaining 
species  (excepting  tJialassinum).  Specimens  from  l^orth  Carolina  in  the 
Kational  Museum  correspond  well  to  Professor  Cope's  description,  except 
that  the  back  is  rather  more  elevated  than  one  would  infer  from  Pro- 
fessor Cope's  remarks.  The  dorsal  rays  are  12  and  13  instead  of  14. 
The  following  are  the  measurements  of  two  of  them,  18,535  and  14,943, 
both  from  Kinston,  N.  C.  :— 


•Types. 
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18535. 


14943. 


Leoglh,  inches 

Depth  (perceDtage  of  length  to  base  of  oandal) 

Length  of  head 

Width  of  intierorbital  area 

Length  of  snoat 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Length  of  base  of  dorsal 

Height  of  dorsal 

Height  of  last  ray  of  dorsal 

Length  of  onter  caadal  rays 

Length  of  middle  caadal  rays 

Length  of  pectorals 

Namber  of  dorsal  rays 

Scales 


13 

lU 

.32 

.30 

.20 

.20 

.10 

.10 

.08i 

.04 

.19 

.17 

.2jJ 

.lej 

.09 

.24 

.24 

.21 

2,13 

2,12 

6-45-0 

The  fonn  is  elliptical,  not  much  compressed,  bat  rather  elevated, 
somewhat  as  iu  Erimyzon  sueetta.  #Head  short  and  stoat,  blantisb,  broad, 
and  rounded  above;  mouth  somewhat  inferior  ;  the  plicae  of  the  lips  few 
and  rather  broken ;  dorsal  fin  high,  its  free  border  somewhat  concave; 
caadal  strongly  forked ;  color  lustrous  white,  with  greenish  reflections. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  species,  reaching  the  weight  of  four  pounds 
or  more.  Professor  Oope  states  that  it  is  much  valued  as  a  food-fish  by 
people  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Catawba  River,  where  it  is  known 
as  the  White  Mullet. 

Specimeiu  in  UniUd  States  Xalional  Museum, 


Namber. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

10632 

North  Carolina ... 

G.  B.  Goode. 

14943 

Kinston,  N.  C • 

G.  B.  Goode. 

14990 

North  Carolina  ...................................... 

G.  B.  Goode. 

18535 

Kinston,  N.C 

J.  W.  Milner. 

19450 

North  Carolina 

G.  B.  Goode. 

14.  MTXOSTOMA  THALASSINUM  (Cope)  Jordan. 
Green  Mullet. 
ISsO^Pt^f^oBtomua  ihalassinus  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  472, 1870. 

Teretulus  ihalassinus  Jordan  <&  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Myxostoma  thalassina  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  316, 1878. 
Habitat.— Tadkin  Kiver. 
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I  have  not  seen  this  species.  From  Professor  Cope's  description,  it 
wonld  appear  to  be  allied  to  if.  alburn^  bnt  distingnishable  by  the 
longer  head.  It  is  a  large  species,  abnndant  in  the  Yadkin  Biver,  where 
it  is  nsed  for  food. 

15.  MTXOSTOMA  VELATUM  {Cope)  Jordan. 

SmalUmoutked  Bed  Horse, 

lQiS^Catoatomu8  anisunu  Eirtlakd,  Boston  Jonm.  Nat.  Hist,  v,  269  (with  plate). 

(Not  of  Rofinesqae.) 
CatoeUmus  aniawrus  Storeb,  Synopsis,  424, 1846. 
PtychosiomuB  anisurue  Jordan,  Ball.  Buffalo  8oc.  Nat.  Hist.  94,  1876.    (Name 

only.) 
Moxostoma  anisunu  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  295, 1876. 
Tereiulus  anisurue  Nelson,  Boll.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mos.  Nat.  Hist.  49«  1876. 
Tereiulua  anisurue  Jordan  &  Cofeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Moxostoma  anisurum  Jordan,  Proo.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  Phila.  72, 1877. 
Moxostoma  anisurum  Jordan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Pbila.  80, 1877. 
Moxostoma  anisura  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Bept.  53, 1877.     (Name 

only.) 
Myxostoma  anisura  Jordan,  Ball.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.  ix,  33, 1877. 
l&70^P{ychostomus  velatus  Cope,  Proo.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Pliila.  471. 
Moxostoma  velatum  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  296, 1876. 
Teretulus  velatum  Nelson,  Ball.  No.  1,  His.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.  49, 1876. 
Teretulus  veJ^itus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Moxostoma  velata  Jordan  &,  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53, 1676.    (Name  only.) 
Myxostoma  velata  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  317, 1878. 
l&70^Ptychostomus  coUapsus  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  471. 

Habitat. — Upper  Mississippi  Valley  to  Georgia  and  Soath  Carolina.  Neose,  Tadkin, 
Catawba,  Clinch,  Tonghiogheny  and  Wabash  Rivers  (COpe).  Chickamauga,  Ohio 
Wabash,  Illinois,  Rock,  and  Wisconsin  Rivers  (Jordan),    Lake  Erie  (Jordan), 

This  species  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  species,  although 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  as  abundant  in  individuals  as  several  others. 
There  is  considerable  variation  in  form  among  different  specimens,  but 
all  the  species  with  long  dorsal  fin  and  small  yy-shaped  mouth  appear 
to  belong  to  one  species,  for  which  the  name  velatum  should  be  retained. 

The  finding  of  a  species  with  unequal  caudal  lobes  renders  it  evident 
that  the  identification  of  Eafinesque's  anisuriis  with  this  species  is  in- 
correct. The  name  next  in  order  is  velatus  Cope.  The  difference  in 
the  size  of  the  eye  between  collapsm  Cope  and  velatus  Cope  appears  to 
be  due  to  difference  in  age  merely.  Younger  specimens  have  the  eye 
proportionally  larger. 
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I  did  Dot  fiDd  any  specimens  of  this  species  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum.  The  types  of  velatus  and  collapstiSy  preserved  in  the 
Moseam  of  the  Academy  of  Nataral  Sciences^  at  Philadelphia,  I  have 
examined. 

16.  MYXOSTOMA  CONGESTUM  (Baird  &  Oirard)  Jordan. 

OiblouB  Sucker. 

IS&i-'VatogtomuB  oongestus  Baird  &,  Gibabd,  Proo.  Ac  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  27. 

Ptycko9tomu$  congeatus  Gibabd,  Proo.  Ac.  Nat  So.  Phila.  172, 1856. 

Pfyd^tomtM  conge$lu8  Girard,  U.  8.  Mes.  Bound.  Sorv.  Ichth.  36,  pL  xxi,  f.  5-8,. 
1859. 

CaU>9tamu8  ctmge8tu$  GOnther,  Cat.  Fisbes  Brit.  Mos.  vii,  19, 1868. 

Teretmlua  amgestus  Jordan  &  Coprlakd,  Cheok  List,  157, 1876.    (Namo  only.) 

MifxoBtama  congesta  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  317, 1878. 
1872— Pfjfdbf tomN«  hucco  Cope,  Hayden's  Geol.  Sorv.  Wyoming,  1870,  437. 

Ttreiulmt  huooo  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Cbcok  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 

Habitat.— Kansas  to  Texas. 

The  original  type  of  congestus^  No.  171,  from  Eio  Salado,  Texas,  col- 
lected in  1851  by  John  H.  Clark,  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  the 
Maseam.  No  description  of  the  month  has  been  given,  except  that  it  is 
"very  small".  The  species,  therefore,  probably  has  a  month  similar  to 
that  of  velatuMj  and,  if  so,  is  probably  identical  with  the  species  since 
described  as  P.  bucco  by  Professor  Cope.  I  have  not  seen  the  type  of 
P.  huccoj  and,  therefore,  can  only  suggest  the  probable  identity  of  the 
two;  but,  as  the  matter  is  likely  to  remain  long  unsettled,  it  seems  best 
provisionally  to  unite  them.  "P.  congestm  ^  Cope  &  Yarrow  is  certainly 
not  this  species;  more  likely  a  form  of  M.  macrolepidotum. 

17.  MYXOSTOMA  PIDIENSE  (Cope)  Jordan. 

Mullet  of  the  Great  Pedee. 

lS70^Pt]fdu>it4mu8  pidiensU  Cope,  Proo.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Pbila.  471. 

Teretuhu  pidiensis  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
MtfxotUma pidieMia^OKDASf  Man.  Verted. 2d,  317, 1878. 

Habitat.— Great  Pedee  River,  North  Carolina. 

This  appears  to  be  a  slender  species,  resembling  <»P.  cervinus  in  color, 
form,  and  size".  Professor  Cope  obtained  it  in  the  Yadkin  Eiver.  I 
have  not  seen  it    No  specimens  are  in  the  National  Museum. 
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18.  MYXOSTOMA  COEEGONUS  {Cope)  Jordan. 

Blue  Mullet. 

l^O—PtychoeUmue  caregonue  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philoe.  800.  Phila.  472. 

*    TeretuluB  eoregonus  Jobdan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Myxostatna  coregonus  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  317, 1878. 

HABiTAT.—Catawba  and  Yadkin  Rivers,  North  Carolina. 

I  have  not  seen  this  species.  Professor  Cope  states  that  ^'it  never 
exceeds  a  foot  in  length,  and  is  very  abundant  in  the  Catawba  and 
Yadkin  Rivers.  It  is  canght  with  the  preceding  two  species  and  is 
used  for  food^  bat  is  the  least  valned  of  all  the  species.  It  is  called  at 
Morganton,  Bine  Mallet"  There  are  no  specimens  in  the  Katioual 
Museum. 

19.  MYXOSTOMA  PAPILLOSUM  {Cope)  Jordan. 

Papillose  Mullet. 

l&70—Pty6ho8t<mu$pappill4>8U8  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soo.  Phila.  470. 

Teretulus  pappilloeua  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Myxostoma  papilloeum  Jordan,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  xi,  366^  1877.    (Oomul- 
gee  River.)  ^ 

MyxosUma  papilloaa  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  318, 1878. 

Habitat. — North  Carolina  to  Georgia. 

This  species  appears  to  be  very  abandant  in  all  the  streams  from  the 
Great  Pedee  to  the  Altamaha.  In  its  general  character  and  appearance, 
it  is  very  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  genas;  but  the  mouth  is  remarkably 
different,  the  lower  lip  being  full,  thick,  decidedly  papillose,  strongly 
incised  behind,  being  very  much  as  in  Catostomtis  nigricans. 

My  specimens  do  not  agree  very  well  with  Professor  Cope's  desciip- 
tion;  but  this  is  probably  due  to  their  greater  size.  Still,  a  possibi- 
lity exists  that  two  species  of  this  type  inhabit  our  South  Atlantic 
States. 

The  head  in  my  specimens  is  very  large,  flattisli  above,  narrowed  for- 
wards, and  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  length,  without  caudal.  The 
month  is  very  large  and  inferior.  The  body  is  oblong,  compressed, 
heavy  forwards ;  the  back  moderately  elevated.  The  eye  is  quite  large, 
high  up,  and  well  back.    The  free  border  of  the  dorsal  fin  is  sometimes 
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convex^  sometimes  concave.    The  following  are  the  measurements  of 
two  specimens: — 


Length,  inches 

Depth  (percentage  of  length) . 

Head 

Width  of  interorbital  area  ... 

Length  of  enont 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Lengdi  of  base  of  dorsal 

Height  of  longest  ray 

Height  of  last  ray 

Dorsal  rays 

Scales 


18536. 


12 
.27 
.24 


.19 
2,10 


In  color,  this  species  is  smoky  above,  the  sides  silvery,  the  lower  fins 
white. 

Professor  Gope  says  that  ^^  they  attain  one  foot  in  length,  and  do  not 
exceed  one  ponnd  in  weight".  I  have  specimens  a  foot  and  a  half  long 
and  of  three  pounds  or  more  weight. 

In  the  Ocmulgee,  the  species  is  next  to  M.  cervinum  the  most  abundant, 
and  is  called  the  White  Mullet,  or  Sucker.  Professor  Gope  found  it 
quite  abundant  in  the  Gatawba  and  the  Yadkin  Bivers,  where  it  ^Ms 
highly  valued  by  the  inhabitants  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  regarded 
as  the  best  of  the  Gatostomi  for  that  purpose.  It  is  less  frequently 
caught  on  the  hook  than  some  other  species,  but  in  the  autumn,  they 
oome  upon  the  weirs  in  considerable  numbers.  The  fishermen  call  it 
the*  Shiner'." 

Specimens  in  the  United  States  National  Museum, 


Number. 


14989 
18536 
lH5:r7 
18538 
18970 
20906 


Looality. 


KinstoD,  N.C 

KiostoD,  N.C '. 

Kimjton,  N.C 

KinstoD,  N.C 

KiostOD,  N.C 

Kinston,  N.C 

Ocmulgee  River,  Ga. 


Collector. 


J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Miloer. 
J.  W.  Miloer. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
D.  S.  Jordan. 
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Genus  MINYTREMA  Jordan. 

Minytrema  Jordan,  MaD.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  318, 1878. 

CaU)8U>mu8,  FtyciltastcmuSf  Moxosioma^  and  Erimyzon  ap..  Authors. 

Type,  CatoBtomw  melanop9  Rafioesqae. 

Etymology, /tcwf,  reduced;  rpiina,  apertare,  in  aUosion  to  the  imperfectioDS  of  the 
lateral  line. 

Species  with  the  form^  sqaamatioD,  aod  general  appearance  of  Myaco- 
stoniaj  bat  with  the  air-bladder  in  two  parts,  as  in  Erimyzon^  and  the 
lateral  line  imperfect — in  the  very  yoang  entirely  obsolete,  in  half-grown 
specimens  showing  as  a  succession  of  deepened  fnrrows,  in  the  adnlt 
with  perfect  tubes,  bat  interrupted,  these  tubes  being  wanting  on  some 
of  the  scales,  especially  posteriorly. 

Head  moderate,  rather  broad  above ;  mouth  moderate,  inferior,  hor- 
izontal, the  upper  lip  well  developed,  freely  protractile,  the  lower  rather 
small,  infolded,  A-shaped  in  outline,  plicate,  with  12  to  20  plic»  on  each 
side;  lower  jaw  without  cartilaginous  sheath;  eye  moderate,  rather 
high  up,  placed  about  midway  of  the  head.  Suborbital  bones  consid- 
erably developed,  not  very  much  narrower  than  the  fleshy  portion  of 
the  .cheek  below  them,  the  posterior  suborbital  concavo-convex,  a'bout 
twice  as  long  as  deep,  sometimes  divided,  the  anterior  somewhat  deeper 
than  long,  often  divided  into  two,  sometimes  united  with  the  preorbitali 
which  is  well  developed  and  much  longer  than  broad.  The  number  and 
form  of  these  bones,  except  as  to  their  depth,  are  not  constant  in  the 
same  species,  and  do  not  afford  specific  characters.  Opercular  bones  well 
developed,  not  much  rugose.  Fontanelle  evident,  rather  large.  Gill- 
rakers  rather  long,  in  length  about  half  the  diameter  of  the  eye.  Isth- 
mus moderate.    Pharyngeal  bones  essentially  as  in  Myxostoma. 

Body  rather  elongate,  subterete,  becoming  deep  and  rather  compressed 
with  age.  Scales  rather  large,  nearly  equal  over  the  body,  the  radiating 
furrows  not  specially  marked.  Lateral  line  as  above  described,  inter- 
rupted in  the  adult,  but  with  perfect  tubes,  imperfect  in  partly  grown 
specimens,  entirely  obsolete  in  the  young.  Scales  in  a  longitudinal 
series  44  to  47  in  number,  12  to  14  in  a  transverse  series  from  dorsal  to 
ventrals. 

Dorsal  fin  rather  short  and  high,  with  about  12  developed  rays,  be- 
ginning rather  nearer  the  snout  than  the  base  of  the  caudal.  Pectoral 
fins  moderate,  not  reaching  ventrals,  the  latter  not  to  vent.  Yentrals 
rather  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  dorsal,  their  r.iys  normally  9, 
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raiely  8  or  10.  Anal  fin  high  and  short,  often  more  or  less  emarginate 
in  males.    Gaadal  fin  moderately  forked,  the  lobes  abont  equal. 

Air-bladder  with  two  chambers. 

Males  in  spring  with  the  head  covered  with  many  small  tubercles. 

But  one  species  of  this  genus  seems  to  be  known.  It  is  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  waters  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States. 

This  genus  has  been  recently  separated  from  Erimyzon^  on  account  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  lateral  line.  The  form  of  the  body,  the  form  of 
the  month,  and  the  character  of  the  squamation  differ  considerably  in  the 
two  genera. 

Qeneric  Characterizations. 

MncTTREMA  Jordan,  1878. — "TooDg  specimeDS  of  this  epecies  {nielanopa)  have  no 
trace  of  a  lateral  line,  as  in  Erimyzom.  Older  ones  (6  to  8  inches)  show  a  deepening  of 
the  farrows  along  the  median  series  of  scales.  Adnlts  of  .12  to  18  inches  show  a  series 
of  completely  developed  tnbes,  which,  however,  are  wanting  on  some  of  the  scales,  espe- 
cially behind.  As  Erimyzon  never  shows  any  traces  of  the  tabes  of  the  lateral  line,  these 
pecoliarities  may  be  held  to  indicate  generic  distinction,  and  the  name  Minytretna  is 
here  proposed  for  E.  melanops." — (Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  318, 1878.) 

ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIES  OF  MINYTKBMA. 

*Body  oblong, little  compressed;  the  yonng  nearly  terete ;  the  adalts  deeper-bodied ; 
the  dorsal  region  not  elevated :  depth  abont  4  in  length,  varying  from  abont  3  in 
adnlts  to  4^  in  tl)e  yonng  :  head  not  very  large,  A\  in  length  of  body  (4^  to  4i), 
not  specially  depressed:  mncous  pores  rather  strong:  eye  small,  5  to  (i  in  head: 
month  quite  inferior,  horizontal,  rather  small :  scales  large,  firm,  regularly  and 
smoothly  imbricated,  in  46  (44-47)  longitudinal  series  and  13  (12  to  14)  transverse 
series,  the  scales  not  crowded  forwards :  fin-rays  usually,  dorsal  12,*  anal  7,  ven- 
trals9. 

Coloration  dusky  above,  with  usually  a  black  blotch  behind  the  dorsal  fin :  each 
scale  along  the  sides  with  a  small,  more  or  less  distinct  blackish  spot  at  its  base, 
these  spots  forming  interrupted  longitudinal  lines  along  the  rows  of  scales. 
These  lines  are  usually  very  distinct,  i  specially  in  the  adult,  but  young  specimens 
often  show  them  faintly:  sides  and  belly  silvery,  with  a  coppery  lustre:  sexual 
peculiarities  moderately  marked;  very  old  males  with  the  head  covered  with  small 
tubercles  in  spring :  no  great  changes  with  age,  either  in  form  or  coloration :  size 
large;  maximum  length  about  18 inches melanops,20. 

*  As  in  all  cases  in  the  present  paper,  the  number  of  developed  rays  is  here  understood, 
the  one,  two,  or  three  rudimentary  rays  not  being  counted,  and  the  last  or  double  ray 
of  the  dorsal  and  anal  being  counted  as  one. 
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20.  MDTYTEEMA  MELANOPS  [Bafinesque)  Jordan. 
Striped  Sucker,    Sand  Sucker, 

l320—Ca(o8tomti8  melanope  Rafinesqxtk,  Ich.  Oh.  57. 

CatostomuB  melanopsia  Kirtlakd,  Zool.  Ohio,  168, 1838. 

Caioatomua  melanqpe  Kirtland,  Boston  Jonm.  Nat.  Hist  v,  271, 1845. 

(Jatostomua  melanope  Storer,  Synopsis,  424, 1846. 

Piyckoetomus  melanope  Aoassiz,  Am.  Jonrn.  So.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  204, 18:5. 

Pfyckoetomue  melanope  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  478, 1870. 

Erimyzon  melanope  Jordan,  Boll.  BofEalo  Soc.  Nat  Hist  95, 1876. 

Erimyzon  melanope  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  294, 1876. 

Erimyzon  melanope  Nelson,  Ball.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mas.  Nat  Hist  48, 1876. 

Erimyzon  melanope  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876. 

Erimyzon  melanope  Jordan,  Ann.  Ljo.  Nat  Hist  N.  Y.  zi,  347, 1877. 

Minytrema  melanope  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  318, 1873. 
IBAi^Catoetomue  faedaiue  (Le  Sueur  MSS.)  Cuvier  &  Yalbncixzenes,  Hist  Nat  des 
Poi8son6,xvii,449. 

Catoeiomue  faedatue  Storer,  Synopsis,  426, 1K46. 

Catoetomue  faeciatue  GCnther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit  Mas.  vii,  19, 1868. 
lS56-'Moxo8ioma  victorias  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  171. 

Moxoetoma  victoricB  Girard,  U.  S.  Mex.  Bound.  Sorv.  Ichth.  35,  pL  xx,  f .  1-3, 1859. 
lQ56—Piychoeiomue  haydeni  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  8c.  Phila.  172. 

Pfyckoetomue  haydeni  Girard,  U.  S.  Pac.  R.  R.  Expl.  x,  220,  pi.  xlix,  f.  1-4, 185a 

Teretulue  haydeni  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876. 
l&n^Teretulu8  aucetta  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept  Fish  Commr.  Ohio,  53. 
(Supposed  to  he  C.  eucetta  Lac6p^e,  as  it  was  perhaps  in  part  the  C.  euo^i 
of  Cav.  &  Val.  and  of  Boso.) 

Erimyzon  eucetta  Jordan,  BulL  U.  S.  Nat  Mas.  x,  35, 1877. 

Habitat.— Great  Lske  Region  to  Sonth  Carolina  and  Texas. 

This  fish,  although  a  very  abuDdant  one  in  the  Mississippi  Basin, 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  most  recent  writers.  Rafinesque 
described  it  rather  poorly.  Dr.  Kirtland  was  able  to  recognize  the  fish 
from  Rafiuesque's  account,  and  has  given  a  very  good  description  and 
an  indifferent  figure.  Valenciennes  described  it  fairly,  and  Agassiz 
seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  although,  deceived  by  its  exter- 
nal appearance,  he  took  it  for  a  Myxosioma  {Ptychostomnsj.  Girard  next 
described  and  figured  it  as  two  species,  belonging  to  two  different  genera. 
Professor  Cope,  for  some  reason,  did  not  obtain  it  in  any  of  his  collec- 
tions, and  seems  to  have  had  much  difllculty  in  identifying  Kirtland's 
account.  In  1875,  the  writer,  noticing  certain  resemblances  to  Erimyzon 
^as  led  to  dissect  a  number  of  individuaLs,  and  found  that  the 
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air-bladder  in  all  cases  was  bicellular,  as  in  the  genus  Erimyzon.  At 
that  time  he  had  never  seen  any  specimeDS  with  a  developed  lateral  line 
and  then  nnquestioningly  referred  the  species  to  Erimyzon.  Later^  Mr. 
Nelson  noticed  the  occasional  partial  development  of  the  lateral  line, 
and  recently,  by  the  examination  of  a  full  series  of  specimens,  the 
writer  has  been  enabled  to  trace  the  stages  in  its  growth. 

This  fish  inhabits  all  the  Western  streams  and  lakes,  nsnally  in  com- 
pany with  Erimyzon  suceita.  Ic  is  fond  of  clear  slaggish  waters,  and 
abounds  in  ponds  and  bayous.  It  is  used  for  food,  and  is  pretty  good 
for  a  ^'Sucker",  which  is  not  saying  much.  This  species  is  more  than 
usually  tenacious  of  life,  and  young  specimens  are  rather  interesting  as 
aquarium  fishes. 

The  synonymy  of  this  species  needs  a  few  words.  It  was  originally 
described  by  Eafinesque  as  a  species  with  a  lateral  line.  This  first 
description  is  quite  indifferent,  but  the  account  of  the  coloration,  and  the 
name,  Striped  Sucker,  enabled  Dr.  Kirtland  readily  to  identify  it,  but 
the  latter  writer  found  the  "  lateral  line  obsolete  ".  Later,  Valenciennes 
described  it  under  Le  Sueur's  MSS.  name  of  fasciatusy  and  found  a  lateral 
line.  As  Le  Sueur's  specimens  were  from  the  Wabash,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  identity  with  mclanops.  Later,  Dr.  Girard  described  and 
figured  Texan  specimens  without  the  lateral  line  under  the  name  of 
Moxo8toma  t^ictoriw^  and  specimens  with  the  lateral  line  from  the  Upper 
Missouri  Begion  as  Ptychostomus  haydeni.  The  types  of  neither  of  these 
species  are  preserved,  but  no  distinctions  from  melanops  are  noticed  in 
either  case  by  the  describer,  and  the  range  of  melanops  certainly  includes 
the  Missouri  river  and  the  waters  of  Texas. 

The  name  suceita  has  been  once  or  twice  employed  by  me  for  this 
species,  erroneously,  as  I  am  now  convinced.  I  found  this  species  in 
abundance  in  South  Carolina;  and  Le  Sueur,  apparently  quoting  from 
Lac^p6de,  says ; — "  Sides  silvery,  with  brown  spots  at  the  base  of  the 
scales."  Nevertheless,  on  inspection  of  Lacdpfede's  description,  and 
especially  of  the  colored  figure  which  he  gives  from  a  drawing  by  Bosc, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  Cyprinus  suceita  Lacdpfede  is  the  same  as 
Cyprinus  oblongus  of  Mitchill,  a  species  equally  abundant  in  the  same 
waters.  Hose's  drawing,  although  not  giving  the  details  of  structure 
minutely,  represents  the  general  form  and  coloration  of  the  body  and 
fins,  and  this  figure  can  only  represent  the  Cyprinus  oblongus.  As  the 
Cyprinus  suceita  Lac6pfede  is  based  entirely  on  information  derived  from 
Bosc,  the  name  must  be  retained  for  the  species  which  Bosc  had  fig- 
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nred.  As  for  the  expressioD,  *^  browD  spots  at  the  base  of  the  scales," 
if  really  originating  with  Bosc,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  it  may  have 
arisen  from  the  coufasion  of  sucetta  with  melanops^  which  species  inhab- 
its the  same  waters,  or  it  may  simply  refer  to  the  obscnre  duskiness  of 
the  bases  of  the  scales,  common  to  both  species. 

I  have  examined  many  specimens  of  Minytrema  melanops  from  the 
Great  Lakes,  from  various  places  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  from  the 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Santee,  and  other  Southern  rivers,  and  can  find 
no  differences  of  any  importance.  Indeed,  the  species  seems  to  be  very 
little  variable  for  one  so  widely  distributed. 

Specimens  in  the  United  States  XaOonal  Museum, 


Number. 


Locality. 


CoUector. 


7694 
7768 
8434 
11050 
11144 
11145 
12449 
17b00 
17808 
20275 


Sandusky,  Ohio 

Sandosky,  Ohio 

Sandnsky,  Ohio 

Sand Qsky,  Ohio 

Round  Lake,  Montgomery,  Ala 
Hempstead,  Tex 

White  River,  Indiana 

Etowah  River,  Georgia , 

Saluda  River,  South  Carolina... 


J.W.MUner. 
J.W.Milner. 
J.W.Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
Knmlien&Beau. 
Knmlien  &  EariL 
Dr.  Eenners. 
D.  S.  Jordan. 
D.  S.  Jordan. 
D.  S.  Jordan. 


Genus  ERIMYZON  Jordan. 

MoxosUma  Agassiz,  Am.  Jonm.  So.  Arts,  1854, 200.   (Not  of  Rafinesqne.) 
Erimyzon  Jordan,  Bull.  BnfL  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  1876,  95. 

Teretulus  Copk,  Synopsis  of  Fishes  of  N.  C.  2d  ed.  Addenda,  1877.    (Not  of  Rafinesqne.) 
CijprinuSf  Catostomus,  and  Labeo  sp.,  Early  AurnoRS. 

Type,  Cyprinus  oblongus  Mitchill  =  Cyprinus  suoetta  Lae. 

Etymology,  ipi,  an  intensive  particle ;  /t^^w,  to  snck. 

Head  moderate,  rather  broad  above  :  moath  moderate,  somewhat  in- 
ferior, the  upper  lip  well  developed,  freely  protractile,  the  lower  moder- 
ate, infolded,  yy-shaped  in  ontline,  plicate,  with  12-20  plicsB  on  each 
Bide :  lower  jaw  without  cartilaginous  sheath,  rather  stronger  than  usual, 
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aod  obliqae  in  positiou  when  the  month  is  closed,  the  mouth  thns  similar 
to  that  of  Ichthyobus.  Eye  moderate,  rather  high  np,  placed  about  mid- 
way of  the  head :  anborbital  bones  considerably  developed,  not  very 
mncb  narrower  than  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  cheek  below  them,  the 
posterior  suborbital  concavo-convex,  about  twice  as  long  as  deep,  some- 
times divided,  the  anterior  somewhat  deeper  than  long,  sometimes 
divided  into  two,  sometimes  united  with  the  preorbital  bone,  which  is 
well  developed  and  much  longer  than  broad.  Opercular  bones  moder- 
ately developed,  scarcely  or  uot  rugose.  Fontanelle  evident,  rather 
large.  Gill-rakers  rather  long,  about  half  the'  diameter  of  the  eye  in 
length.    Isthmus  moderately  developed,  about  the  width  of  the  eye. 

Pharyngeal  bones  weak,  the  teeth  quite  small,  slender,  and  weak, 
rapidly  diminishing  in  length  upwards,  each  tooth  narrowly  compressed, 
with  a  cusp  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  cutting  surface,  and  some  ine- 
qualities besides. 

Body  oblong,  rather  shortened,  heavy  forwards  and  considerably  com- 
pressed. 

Scales  rather  large,  more  or  less  crowded  forwards,  sometimes  showing 
irregularities  of  arrangement,  the  longitudinal  radiating  furrows  much 
stronger  than  usual,  the  scales  rather  longer  than  deep,  but  so  imbri- 
cated in  the  adult  that  the  exposed  surfaces  appear  deeper  than  long. 

Lateral  line  entirely  wanting.  Scales  in  the  longitudinal  series  from 
head  to  base  of  caudal  35  to  45  in  number ;  scales  in  transverse  row  from 
base  of  ventral  to  dorsal  12  to  18. 

Dorsal  flu  rather  short  and  high,  with  from  10  to  14  developed  rays, 
the  number  usually  11  or  13. 

Beginning  of  dorsal  fin  rather  nearer  snout  than  base  of  caudal.  Pec- 
toral fins  moderate,  not  reaching  ventrals ;  the  latter  not  to  vent. 

Ventrals  under  a  point  rather  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  dorsal ; 
their  rays  normally  9,  but  occasionally  8  or  10. 

Anal  fin  high  and  short,  more  or  less  emarginate  or  bilobed  in  adult 
males;  caudal  fin  moderately  forked  or  merely  lunate,  its  two  lobes 
about  equal. 

Air-bladder  with  two  chambers. 

This  genus  has  a  very  wide  range,  one  of  its  two  known  species 
probably  occurring  in  all  the  streams  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains. 

The  existence  of  this  genus  seems  to  have  been  first  noticed  by  DeKay, 
who,  however,  erroneously  supposed  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Afri- 
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can  geDQS  Ldbeo  of  Oavier  and  Valenciennes.  Its  essential  character — 
the  absence  of  the  lateral  line — was  first  noticed  by  Professor  Agassiz, 
who  identified  its  typical  species  with  Catostomus  {Moxostoma)  anisurus 
Bafinesque,  and  therefore  erroneoasly  called  the  genus  Moxostoma. 
The  application  of  the  name  Moxoatoma  to  the  Bed  Horse  group  wad 
pointed  out  by  the  present  writer  in  1876 ;  the  name  Erimyzon  being 
then  suggested  for  the  group  now  under  consideration. 

The  use  of  the  name  Teretulm  for  this  genus  has  been  lately  sug- 
gested by  Professor  Cope,  its  species  being  among  those  enumerated  by 
Eafinesqne  as  composing  his  ^^  omnium  gatherum  ^  to  which  the  name 
Teretulus  was  applied.  If  we  subtract  from  the  original  group  TeretuluSj 
the  different  component  genera  in  order  of  time  of  proposal,  the  last 
one  left  would  be  Erimyzon^  or  rather  Minytrema.  But  the  name  Tere- 
tulus  has  already  been  restricted  by  Professor  Gopo  to  the  Bed  Horse 
group,  the  principal  component  of  Bafinesque's  Tereiulus.  In  my  opia- 
ipn,  it  should  remain  there,  although  the  earlier  name  Myxostoma  renders 
it  but  a  synonym.  We  cannot  afford  to  reconsider  our  use  of  these  old 
collective  generic  names  whenever  a  new  genus  is  proposed.  The  "rule 
of  exclusion",  if  stiffly  adhered  to,  would  require  the  substitution  of 
Acomus  for  Pantosteus^  inasmuch  as  a  species  of  the  latter  genus  was 
referred  by  Oirard  to  the  former.    This  question  is  further  discussed 

under  Myxostoma, 

Oeneric  Characterizations. 

Labeo  DeKay,  1842.—"  Dorsal  long.  No  spines  nor  barbels.  Lips  fleshy,  and  fre- 
quently crenated."— (DeKay,  New  Torh  Faunaj  FUkes,  192.) 

MoxosTOMA  Agassiz,  1855. — ''The  species  of  this  genus  contrast  greatly  with  those 
of  all  other  genera  of  the  family  of  Cyprinoids,  by  the  total  absence  of  external  open- 
ings in  the  lateral  line,  visible  upon  the  scales.  There  is  indeed  no  row  of  perforated 
scales  vpon  the  sides  of  the  body,  to  mark  the  main  course  of  the  system  of  tubes  pei^ 
vading  the  skin  in  most  fishes,  and  the  pores  traversing  the  skin  which  covers  the 
skull  and  cheeks,  as  well  as  the  lower  jaw,  are  so  minute  as  to  escape  the  unarmed  eye. 
In  this  respect  the  genus  Moxostoma  differs  greatly  from  all  other  abdominal  fishes  in 
which  the  lateral  line  is  distinctly  marked  by  a  series  of  tubes  traversing  a  prominent 
row  of  scales  along  the  sides,  and  extending  through  the  mastoids  to  the  forehead, 
and  along  the  preopercle  to  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  total  absence  of  a 
lateral  line  is  compensated  by  the  presence  of  a  few  deeper  radiating  furrows  in  the 
posterior  field-of  all  the  scales. 

*'  The  longitudinal  diameter  of  the  scales  exceeds  greatly  the  transverse,  but  the 
scales  are  imbricated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  portion  visible  externally  appears 
higher  than  long.  The  centre  of  radiation  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  scales ;  there 
are  no  radiating  furrows  upon  the  lateral  fields,  those  of  the  posterior  field  are  fewer 
and  deeper  than  those  of  the  anterior  field ;  the  concentric  ornamental  ridges  of  the 
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postmor  field  are  also  much  broader  and  farther  apart  than  those  of  the  lateral  and 
anterior  fields.  The  scales  are  smaller  upon  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  than 
upon  the  sides.  Another  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  genns  consists  in  the  great 
differenoe  there  is  among  the  adults  in  the  form  of  their  fins  in  the  several  sexes.    The 

yonng  also  differ  strikingly  from  the  adnlts  both  in  form  and  coloration 

The  body  of  Moxostoma  is  elongated  and  somewhat  compressed,  thongh  stouter 
than  that  of  PtydMsUnnuB  and  CaiosUnnua  proper.  The  greatest  depth  is  over  the 
Tentrals. 

**  The  head  is  small ;  the  small  mouth  opens  obliquely  forwards  and  downwards ; 
when  open  the  lower  Jaw  is  quite  prominent.  The  lips  are  small  and  transversely 
ridged ;  the  lower  one  is  slightly  bilobed.  The  dorsal  is  over  the  ventrals ;  its  length 
considerably  exceeds  its  height  in  the  males ;  in  the  females  its  dimensions  are  more 
nearly  equal.  The  pectorals  and  ventrals  are  more  pointed  and  longer  in  the  males 
than  in  the  females.  The  lower  margin  of  the  anal  fin  is  bilobed  in  the  males,  while 
in  the  females  it  is  simply  emarginated ;  in  both  sexes,  the  anal  when  bent  backwards 
reaches  the  caudal. 

^  The  pharyngeal  bones  have  a  greater  resemblance  to  those  of  the  genus  Tchthpohua 
than  to  any  other  of  the  tribe  of  Catostomi ;  the  symphysis  however  is  shorter,  and 
the  teeth  are  neither  so  minute  nor  so  numerous;  they  increase  also  more  rapidly  in 
size  from  above  downwards,  and  are  more  strongly  cnrved  inwards,  the  innermost 
edge  rising  into  an  acute  point,  which  is  more  prominent  in  the  middle  and  upper 
teeth,  than  in  the  lower  ones."— (Agassiz,  Am.  Jaum.  8cL  ArU,  1855,  p.  200.) 

Moxostoma  Girard,  1856. — ''  May  be  circumscribed  by  characters  more  natural  than 
the  preceding  ones.  And  the  most  striking  of  these,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  the  ab- 
sence of  that  lateral  line  possessed  by  almost  all  fishes.  The  body  is  elongated  and 
compressed ;  the  head  small ;  the  mouth  small  also,  opening  obliquely  forwards  and 
downwards.  The  lips  being  small  and  transversally  ridged ;  the  inferior  one  being 
slightly  bilobed.  The  anterior  margin  of  the  dorsal  is  situated  in  advance  of  the  inser* 
tion  of  the  ventrals.  The  dorsal  fin  is  either  higher  than  long  or  else  its  length  is 
equal  to  its  height,  varying  somewhat  according  to  the  sexes,  as  well  as  the  anal, 
which  is,  however,  always  deeper  than  long.  The  shaft  of  the  pharyngeal  bones  con- 
stitutes a  very  open  curve,  the  convex  margin  of  which  is  regular  and  entire.  The 
teeth  themselves  are  very  much  compressed,  strongly  curved  inwardly,  and  much 
larger  inferiorly  than  superiorly."— (Girard,  Proo,  Ac,  Nat,  Sc,  PhUa,  1856,  p.  171.) 

Moxostoma  GUnther,  1868.— '' Scales  of  moderate  size;  lateral  line  none;  fins, 
mouth,  gills  and  pharyngeal  teeth,  identical  with  those  of  CatoaUmua  in  all  essential 
points."— G6NTHSR,  Cat  FUkee  Brit,  Mua,  vii,  p.  20.) 

Erimyzon  Jordan,  1676.— [Name  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  Moxoaloma  Ag.,  the 
type  of  Maxottama  Baf.  (Catoatomua  anisunu  Raf.)  not  being  a  member  of  this  genus.] — 
(Jordan,  BuU.  Buff,  Soc  Nat,  Hist,  p.  95.) 

Erimtzon  Jordan,  1876.—''  Dorsal  moderate ;  air-bladder  in  two  parts ;  no  lateral 
line;  lips  usually  plicate."— (Jordan,  Man,  Vert.  ed.  Ist,  p.  292.) 

ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIES  OF  ERIMTZON. 

*Body  oblong,  oompreased,  becoming  gibbous  with  age,  the  ante-dorsal  region  more 
or  less  elevated  in  the  adnlts ;  the  depth  3^  in  length,  ranging  from  2}  in  adults 
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to  4  in  young :  bead  stont,  short,  about  4}  iu  lengtb  (4  to  4^),  tbe  interorbital 
space  wide  and  depressed,  tbe  lower  parts  narrower,  so  tbat  it  is  somewhat  wedge- 
Bbaped  downwards :  eye  not  large,  4|  in  bead  (4^  to  5i) :  mouth  protractile  down- 
wards and  forwards,  the  mandible  oblique:  scales  usually  closely  imbricated  and 
more  or  less  crowded  for  wards,  but  often  showing  various  irregularities  in  arrange- 
ment, about  43  (3^-45)  in  a  longitudinal  series  and  15  (14  to  16)  in  a  transverse  se- 
ries between  tbe  ventrals  and  tbe  dorsal.  Fin-rays  somewhat  variable,  Ihe  dorsal 
with  11  (10  to  13)  developed  rays,  the  anal  with  7,  and  the  ventrals  with  9 
(rarely  8). 

Coloration  varying  with  age ;  never  distinct  series  of  black  spots  along  the  rows 
of  scales;  young  with  a  broad  black  lateral  band  bordered  above  by  paler;  in 
some  specimens  from  clear  water,  this  band  is  of  a  Jet-black  color  and  very  dis- 
tinct ;  in  others,  it  is  duller ;  later  this  band  becomes  broken  into  a  series  of 
blotches,  which  often  assume  the  form  of  broad  transverse  bars;  in  adult  speci- 
mens, these  bars  disappear,  and  the  color  is  nearly  uniform  brown,  dusky  above, 
paler  below,  everywhere  with  a  coppery  or  brassy,  never  silvery,  lustre ;  the  fins 
are  dusky  or  smoky  brown, rarely  reddish-tinged:  sexual  differences  strong;  the 
males  in  spring  with  usually  three  large  tubercles  on  each  side  of  the  snout,  and 
with  the  anal  fin  more  or  less  swollen  and  emarginate :  adult  specimens  with  the 
back  gibbous  and  the  body  strongly  compressed,  in  appearance  quite  unlike  the 

young.    Blaximum  length  about  10  inches si7cetta,21. 

••  Body  oblong,  the  back  more  elevated,  the  body  deeper  and  more  compressed  than  in 
the  preceding,  the  greatest  depth  in  advance  of  the  dorsal  fin  being  contained 
about  2|  times  in  the  length ;  nape  less  gibbous  than  in  sucetia;  head  quite  small 
and  short,  the  large  eye  being  almost  exactly  midway  in  its  length,  its  length  4^ 
in  that  of  the  body;  eye  4^  in  head;  interorbital  spaco  rather  narrow,  strongly  trans- 
versely convex,  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  head :  mouth  small,  protractile  for- 
wards, the  lower  jaw  oblique ;  lips  as  in  the  preceding. 

Scales  large,  much  larger  and  much  more  uniform  in  their  imbrication  than  iu  E, 
sucetta;  36  in  a  longitudinal  series,  and  about  13  in  a  transverse  series  from  the  ven- 
trals to  the  dorsal.  Dorsal  fin  high,  of  12  developed  rays;  anal  moderate,  with  7 ; 
ventrals  large,  with  10.  Color  dark  olivaceous  above,  each  scale  along  the  sides 
reflecting  pale  from  the  strongly  ridged  middle  part;  these  giving  in  certain 
lights  the  appearance  of  pale  stripes  along  the  rows  of  scales :  fins  dusky,  espe- 
cially at  their  tips ooodei,22. 

21.  EEIMYZON  SUCETTA  {LacSpMe)  Jordan. 

Chub  Sucker,    Creek  Fish,    Mullet. 

IQO^^Cyprinus  aucetta  Lac]^p£:de,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  v,  606, 610. 
Catostamua  aucetta  Le  Sueur,  Joum.  Ac  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  109,  1817. 
Catostomua  aucetta  DeKay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv,  Fishes,  203, 1842. 
Catoatomua  auccti  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  dee  Poissons,  xvii,  466, 1844. 
Caioatomua  auceii  Storer,  Synopsis,  419, 1846. 

Moxoatoma  aucetta  Aoassiz,  Am.  Joum.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  six,  202, 1855. 
MoxoaUma  sucetta  Putnam,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  ZooL  10, 1863. 
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Erimyzon  sucetta  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  295, 1876. 

Erimyzon  suceiia  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876. 

Erimyzon  sucettaf  Jordan,  Man.  y«:rt.  ed.  2d,  319, 1878. 
IBli^Cyprinu*  obhngus  Mitchill,  Lit.  A  PhiL  Trans.  New  York,  1,  459. 

Cato$tomus  obtongus  Le  Sueur,  Jonro.  Ao.  Nat  Sc.  108, 1817. 

CkitosUmua  oblongus  Thompson,  Hist.  Vt.  134, 1842.    (Synonymy,  bot  not  descrip- 
tion, which  applies  to  M.  macrolepidotum,) 

Labeo  oblongus  DeRay,  New  York  Fanna,  part  iv.  Fishes,  193, 1842. 

Catoitomua  oblongus  CuviEii  &,  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissous,  xvii,  441, 
1844. 

Cai08tdmu8  oblongus  Storbr,  Synopsis,  423, 1846. 

3foxostoma  oblongum  Agassiz,  Am.  Jonrn.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  203, 1855. 

Moxostoma  oblongum  Putnam,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  10, 1863. 

Moxoatoma  oblongum  Gill,  Canadian  Nat.  p.  19,  Ang.  1835. 

Moxosioma  oblongum  OCnther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mas.  vii,  21, 1868. 

Moxostoma  oblongum  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  468, 1870. 

Moxosioma  oblongum  Jordan,  Fishes  of  lud.  221, 1875.    (Name  only.) 

Erimyzon  oblongus  Jordan,  Bull.  Buffalo  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  95,  187G.    (Name  only ; 
generic  diagnosis  of  Erimyzon,) 

Erimyzon  oblongus  Jordan,  Man.  Vert  294,  1876. 

Moxostoma  oblongum  Uhler  &  Luogfji,  Fishes  of  Maryland,  140, 1876. 

Erimyzon  oblongus  Nelson,  Bull.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  48, 1876. 

Erimyzon  oblongus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876.    (Name  only.) 

Teretulus  oblongus  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Eept.  53, 1876.    (Name  only.) 

Teretulus  oblongus  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Elippart's  First  Keport,  Ohio  Fish  Com- 
mission, 85,  pi.  xil,  f.  20, 1877. 

Erimyzon  oblongus  Jordan,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  xi,  346, 1877. 

Erimyzon  oblongus  Jordan,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  xi,  365, 1877. 

Erimyzon  oblongus  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.  ix,  36, 1877, 
ISn—Catostomus  gibbosus  Le  Sueur,  Jourr.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  i,  92. 

9kiostomus  gibbosus  Storer,  Rept.  Ichthy.  Mass.  183, 1838. 

Labeo  gibbosus  DeKay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv.  Fishes,  194, 1842. 

Catosiomus  gibbosus  Storer,  Synopsis,  420, 1846. 

Catostomus  gibbosus  Kirtland,  Hamilton  Smith's  Annals  of  Science. 

Catosiomus  gibbosus  Storer,  Hist.  Fishes  Mass.  291,  pi.  xxii,  f.  4, 1.SG7. 
1817— Co/attomfM  tuberculatus  Le  Sueur,  Joum.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  i,  93. 

Catosiomus  tuberculatus  DeKav,  Now  York  Fauna,  part  iv.  Fishes,  199,  1842. 

Catosiomus  iuberculatus  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  xvii, 
444, 1844. 

Catostomus  tuberculatus  Tho^eau,  "Week  on  Concord  and  Merrimack,  38,  18GS. 
l^n—Catostomus  vittaius  Le  Sueur,  Joum.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  104. 

Catostomus  vittatus  DeKay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv,  Fishes,  203, 1842. 

Catostomus  vittatus  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  xvii,  459, 
1844. 

Catostomus  vittatus  Storer,  Synopsis,  422, 1846.. 
VSO^Catostomus  fasdolaris  Rafinesque,  Ich.  Oh.  58. 
Ball.  N.  M.  No.  12—10 
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1842— Ldbeo  elegans  DeEay,  New  York  Fatfna,  part  iv,  Fishes,  192. 

Catostomus  elegans  Storsb,  Synopsis,  425, 1846. 
1B42— lodeo  csaput  DbKay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv,  Fishes,  195. 

Cato$tomM$  ewpua  Storbr,  Synopsis,  425, 1846. 
1842— Za&eo  elongatus  DeKat,  New  York  Faana,  part  iv.  Fishes,  394. 
1855— ifozoafoma  antaurus  Agassiz,  Am.  Joam.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  202.    (Not  of 

Bafinesqae.) 
1855— 3foxo«tosia  tenue  Agassiz,  Am.  Jonm.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  six,  203. 

Moxo9toma  tenue  Putnam,  BolL  Mos.  Comp.  ZooL  10, 1863. 

Moxoatoma  tenue  Gt^NTHBR,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  21,  1868. 

Erimyzon  teniria  Jordan  &  Copkland,  Check  List,  157, 1876. 
1856— lf(Mco«toina  davtfarmia  Qirard,  Proc  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  171. 

MaxoBtoma  olav\formis  Girakd,  U.  S.  Pac.  R.  R.  £xpl.  x,219,  pi.  xlviii,f.  5-9, 1858. 

Erimyzon  davifonnis  Jordan  Sd  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876. 
1856— Jfoxotftoma  kenneriyi  Qirard,  Pfoc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc  Phila.  171. 

Moxoetoma  kennerJyi  Qirard,  U.  S.  Mex.  Boand.  Sarv.  Ichth.  34,  pi.  xx,  f.  7-9, 1859. 
1656— Afounwfoma  campbelU  Qirard,  Proo.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  172. 

MoxoBiama  oamphelli  Qirard,  U.  S.  Mex.  Boond.  Sury.  Ichth.  35,  pi.  xx,  f.  4-6, 1859. 

Erimyzon  oampbelli  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1876. 
Habitat.— All  waters  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

This  protean  species  is,  uest  to  Catostomus  teresj  the  most  abandant 
and  the  most  widely  diffused  of  oar  species  of  Suckers.  It  occurs  in 
every  stream  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  thrives  in  all  sorts  of  waters, 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  smallest  ponds  and  brooks.  Its  variations- 
in  color  and  form  are  remarkable ;  but  after  the  elimination  of  those 
which  are  known  to  be  doe  to  differences  of  sex,  age,  and  surroundings, 
I  find  nothing  left  on  which  a  difference  of  species  or  even  a  varietal 
difference  may  be  based.  I  therefore  unite  all  the  nominal  species  of 
this  genus,  with  a  single  exception,  under  the  oldest  specific  niAae  ap- 
plied to  any  of  them,  sttcetta  of  Lac^pMe. 

The  name  sucetta  has  been  passed  from  author  to  author  for  a  long  time, 
all  the  descriptions  being  based  on  the  notes  of  Bosc  and  the  account 
given  by  Lac6pfede,  no  one  seeming  to  have  any  clear  idea  of  what  the 
original  species  was.  The  reasons  for  identifying  sucetta  with  oblongus 
have  been  already  given. 

The  name  sucetta  was  spelled  suceti  by  Yalenciennes.  I  see  no  reason 
for  this  change.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  from  the  French  sucetj 
a  sucker;  and  sttcetta  is  an  agreeable  latiuization  of  the  barbarous  word.  ^ 
The  identity  of  the  nominal  species  oblongus^  gibbosus^  tuberculatus,  vitta- 
ttts,  €8opu8j  elongatus^  and  elegans  was  conclusively  shown  by  Professor 
Agassiz.  Th^fasciolaria  of  Bafinesqne,  as  I  have  shown,  is  probably 
this  species,  which  Bafinesque  could  hardly  have  overlooked. 
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Professor  Agassiz's  ani8uru8j  considered  by  him  as  the  Western  rep- 
resentative of  ohlonguSy  must  belong  here.  Professor  Agassiz's  tenuis 
from  Mobile  is  not  described  ]  but  as  aucetta  occurs  abundantly  in  Ala- 
bama, it  is  safe  to  presume  their  identity.  The  type  of  Moxoatoma  clor 
viformis  Oirard  is  now  lost.  Both  figure  and  description  point  to  the 
young  of  sucetta.  The  figure  represents  the  scales  rather  smaller  than 
usual,  but  it  may  not  be  correct.  The  types  of  Moxostoma  kenneriyi 
Girard  and  of  Moxoatoma  campbelli  Girard,  from  Texas,  have  also  disap- 
peared ;  but  tbey  too  seem  to  have  been  based  on  the  young  of.  the 
present  species,  and  as  sucetta  certainly  occurs  in  Texas,  these  nominal 
species  must  fall  into  the  synonymy. 

The  Chub  Sucker  is  one  of  the  smallest  species,  rarely  reaching  a 
length  of  more  than  a  foot.  It  is  tenacious  of  life,  and  bites  readily  at 
a  small  hook,  but  is  not  mncb  valued  for  food.  Tbe  young  are  rather 
handsome,  the  black  lateral  band  being  sometimes  very  distinct.  In 
the  aquarium,  they  act  as  scavengers.  Tbe  adult  fishes,  especially  the 
males,  are  very  dusky  in  color,  and  the  males  in  spring  are  provided 
with  three  large  tubercles  arranged  in  a  triangle  on  each  side  of  the  head. 
The  fins  of  the  adults  are  usually  black,  sometimes  tinged  with  red. 


Spedfnens  in  United' States  National  Museum, 

Xamber. 

Locality. 

Collector. 
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Sai?ar  Lii)af  Creek.  ArkanBos .............. 

H.  B.  M511hansen. 

6860 

Nova  Scotia  ........... .......... ...... .......... 

7638 

7646 

Boston.  Ma^ 

r/71 
7776 

Riverhead,L.  I .'.... 

S.  F.  Baird. 

8280 

8.  F.  Baird. 

8376 

North  Carolina.... 

McNair. 

8459 

Potomac  River ..-.. 

8497 

8700 

HoUiston.  Mass 

8742 
8933 

Detroit  River 

Brimfield 

S.  F.  Baird. 

8975 

9007 

• 
Delaware Coanty  ................................ 

9042 

9(lfl2 

91G0 

9102 

Jackson,  HI 

R.  Kenuicott. 
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Specimens  in  United  States  National  Mnseum — Contioned, 


Xuml>er. 


Locality. 


Collector. 


9tG6 
9275 
9446 
»  9551 
9660 
10631 
10814 
11033 
11034 
11035 
11199 
11200 
12441 
14977 
16990 
16991 
16992 
16993 
16994 
17816 
17821 
17838 
19158 
20061 
20064 
20105 
20157 
20231 
20254 
20269 
20360 


Abbeville,  S.C. 


Anx  Plaioes  River,  Illinois 

Lake  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin . 


Potomac  River. . 
Sondasky,  Ohio. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do, 
.do. 


Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

Potomac  River 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Clear  Creek,  Texas 

do 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Aux  Plaines  River,  Illinois ... 
Cedar  Swamp,  New  Jersey.  ... 

Schuylkill,  River 

Fox  River,  Wisconsin 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Riverhead,  L.  I 

Piermont,  N.  Y 

Sing  Sing,  N.  Y 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Cumberland  River 

White  River,  Indiana 

Etowah  River,  Georgia 

Saluda  River,  South  Carolina. 


R.  Eennicott. 
S.  F.  Baird. 

J.  W.  Mihier. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
G.  B.  Goode. 
J.  W.  MUner. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Enmlicn  &.  Earll. 

Do. 
Thomas. 

R.  Eennicott.       , 
S.  F.  Baird. 
J.  H.  Richard. 
S.  F.  Baird. 
Eumlien  &  Maxson. 
S.  F.  Baird. 

Do. 

Do. 

C.  C.  Abbott 
A.  Winchell. 

D.  S.  Jordan. 
Do. 

Do. 


22.  ERIMYZON  GOODEI,  sp.  nov. 
Good^a  Sucker, 
This  species  diflfers  from  H.  suceita  in  form,  in  the  smaller  size  of  the 
bead,  in  its  greater  convexity  above,  and  in  the  larger  size  and  greater 
uniformity  of  the  scales,  which  are  not  at  all  crowded  or  redaced  for- 
wards. 
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The  type  is  a  fine  specimen,  lOJ  inches  long,  collected  by  Professor  G. 
Brown  Goode  in  the  Saint  John's  River,  Florida,  It  is  numbered  19071 
on  the  Masenm  Register.  I  have  named  the  species  for  my  friend,  Pro- 
fessor Groode,  one  of  the  best  of  American  ichthyologists,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  species. 

Sjpecimens  in  United  States  National  Museum. 


Number. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

19071 

Saint  John's  River,  Fla 

G.  Brown  Gk)ode. 

Genus  CHASMISTES  Jordan. 

Choimistea  Jordan,  Bull.  Hayden  GeoL  Sarv.  Terr.  417, 1878. 
Type,  (kUoetomuB  fecundug  Cope  &  Yarrow. 
Etymology,  x^V^y  ^^  yawn  or  gape. 

Fishes  related  to  CatostomuSy  having  the  teeth,  scales,  and  air- 
hladder  as  in  that  genns,  bnt  distinguished  by  the  size  and  position 
of  the  month,  the  great  development  of  the  mandible,  and  by  the  small, 
smooth  lips. 

Head  disproportionally  large,  forming  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
length,  broad  and  flattish  above;  sides  of  head  vertical,  slightly  directed 
inwards,  the  breadth  through  the  cheeks  less  than  the  breadth  above  the 
eyes ;  eyes  small,  high  up,  rather  posterior :  mouth  exceedingly  large* 
terminal,  the  lower  jaw  in  the  closed  mouth  being  very  oblique,  placed 
at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees ;  the  lower  jaw  very  long  and  strong, 
its  length  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  head,  nearly  half  the 
length  of  the  head  in  the  adult,  its  tip  when  the  mouth  is  closed  about 
on  a  level  with  the  eye ;  upper  jaw  very  protractile ;  upper  lip  very 
thin  (for  a  Sucker),  and  nearly  smooth ;  snout  elevated  above  the  rest 
of  the  head,  notably  so  when  the  mouth  is  closed ;  lower  lip  moderate, 
consisting  of  a  broad  flap  on  each  side  of  the  mandible,  in  front  reduced 
to  a  narrow  rim,  the  surface  of  the  lip  nearly  smooth,  without  evident 
papilke :  nostrils  large ;  suborbital  bones  narrow,  but  rather  broader 
than  in  Caioatomua  y  preorbital  unusually  large :  mucous  channels  mod- 
erately developed;  footanelle  very  large;  isthmus  rather  nstrrow: 
pharyngeal  bones  and  teeth  essentially  as  in  Catostomus. 

Body  rather  slender,  tapering  pretty  regularly  from  the  shoulders  to 
the  tail,  bnt  little  compressed :  caudal  peduncle  rather  stout. 
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FiD8  moderate,  the  dorsal  rajs  aboat  12,  the  anal  7 :  pectorals 
rather  loDg,  not  quite  reaching  ventrals :  ventrals  reachiog  vent :  anal 
tin  high,  reaching  caadal :  caudal  fin  rather  long,  its  lobes  equal. 

Scales  moderate,  large  on  the  caudal  peduncle,  much  smaller  and 
crowded  anteriorly,  60  to  65  in  the  lateral  line,  about  18  in  a  transverse 
series  from  dorsal  to  ventrals. 

Sexual  peculiarities  unknown. 

Coloration  usual. 

Air-bladder  in  two  parts. 

Size  moderate  or  rather  large. 

The  single  species  now  included  in  this  genus  is  known  only  from 
Utah  Lake.  Its  describers  referred  it  to  the  genus  Catostomus^  but 
made  no  mention  of  its  singular  mouth  and  lips.  The  original  type  of 
the  species  is  in  very  bad  condition,  the  mouth  being  shrunken  and  dis- 
torted, and  the  bones  of  the  head  protruding  through  the  skin,  so  that 
the  peculiarities  of  the  species  are  hardly  recognizable.* 

Oentrio  Characterizatiotu. 
Chasmistes  Jordan,  1678. — "This  genus  is  distinguished  from  Catoatomus  by  the 
very  large,  terminal  mouth,  the  lower  jaw  being  very  strong,  oblique,  its  length  about 
one-third  that  of  the  heod.  The  lips  are  little  developed,  and  are  very  nearly  smooth. 
The  type  of  the  genus  is  C.  fecundm  Cope  &  Yarrow."— (Jordan,  Bull,  U,  S,  Geol.  Surv. 
Terr.  vol.  iv,  No.  2,  p.  417, 1878.) 

ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIES  OF  CHASMISTES. 

;  Depth  about  5  in  length ;  head  3f ;  interorbital  space  broad,  21  in  head ;  eye  6  to  7 
in  head ;  width  of  the  open  mouth  3^  in  head.  Dorsal  12.  Anal  7.  Scales 
9-63-8.  Color  dusky  above,  pale  below ;  the  scales  of  the  back  and  sides  pro- 
fusely covered  with  dark  punctulations fecundus,  23. 

23.  CHASMISTES  FECUNDUS  (Cope  &  Yarrow)  Jordan. 
Sucker  of  Utah  Lake, 
1876— Ca/o»(omi«  fecundus  Cope  &  Yarrow,  Wheelci's  Expl.  W.  100th  Mer.  v,  Zool. 
678,  i>l.  xxxii,  f.  1, 1  a, 
Catostomus  fecundu8  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 
Chasmistea  fecundus  Joi.dan,  Bull.  Hayden's  Geol.  Surv,  Terr.  vol.  iv.  No.  2, 417, 
1878. 
Habitat. — Utah  Lake,  Utah,  where  it  is  excessively  abundant.    Not  yet  noticed 
elsewhere. 

This  siDgalar  species  has  been  overlooked  until  quite  lately.    Dr. 

Yarrow  states  that  it  "  is  abundant  in  Utah  Lake,  and  is  called  Sucker 

*  In  fact,  this  specimen  in  its  present  condition  looks  tome  more  like  Cato8iamusx>cci^ 

dentaliSf  but  the  figure  published  by  Cope  &  Yarrow  represents  C,  fecundus.    Both 

species  occur  in  Utah  Lake. 
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by  the  iubabitants.  They  rnn  up  the  rivers  to  gpawn  in  Jane ;  feed  on 
tbe  bottom  and  eat  the  spawn  of  better  fish ;  spawning  beds  on  gravel ; 
bite  at  hook  sometimes ;  are  extremely  nnmerons,  and  are  con^iidered 
a  naisance  by  tbe  fishermen,  bat  they  meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  winter 
at  an  average  price  of  2J  cents  per  pound." 

Specimens  in  United  States  National  Museum. 


Nomber. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

12894 

Utah  Lake.  Utah 

Yarrow  &,  Henshaw. 

20337 

Utah  Lake.  Utah 

Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow.  (Many  specimeDB  ) 
Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow.     (Type  Chasmistes.) 

Dr.  H.  C.Yarrow.  (Typesof  theBpecies.) 

• 

20932 

Utah  Lake.  Utah 

Utah  Lake,  Utah 

Genus  CATOSTOMUS  Le  Sueur. 

Catostcmus  Ls  Surur,  Jootd.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Pbila.  i,  1H17, 89.    (Equivalent  to  family  Ca- 

tostomidee.) 
Ejfpentelium  Bafikesquc,  Journ.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Pbila.  i,  1818, 421.    (As  subgenus  of  Exo- 

glossum,) 
Deeactjflns  Bafikesqub,  Ichthyologia  Obiensis,  1820, 60.    (As  subgenus  of  Catostomus^ 

indnding  the  10-rayed  species.) 
Effiomyton  Agassiz,  Am.  Jonm.  Sc.  Ai*t«,  1855, 205. 
MinmMS  Gihard,  Proo.  Ac.  Nat  8c.  Pbila.  1S56, 173. 
JcoMM  OniARD,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  1856, 173. 
OUasUmus  Gnx,  Canadian  Naturalist,  1865,  August. 
Deoadactylus  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  2d  ed.  1878, 319.    (As  subgenus.) 

Type,  Cyprinus  catostomus  ForsteTj  =  Catosiomus  hudsonius  Le  Sueur,  =  Catoafomtia  Jon- 
girastrnm  Le  Sueur.  * 

Etymology,  kgto,  low  ;  erro/fa,  mouth. 

Etymology  of  Synonyms, 

Eypentelium:  probably  v^rd,  below;  iri-vTe^  five;  Xolioct  lobe,  as  tbe  name  is  said  to 
refer  to  the  5-lobed  lower  lip,  supposed  to  distinguish  it  from  the  S-lobed  subgenus 
MazilUnffua;  possibly,  however,  from  virbj  below;  evre/i^f, perfect. 

Dtcttctylus:  dcKu^,  ten;  Ja/crvXof,  toe,  t.  e.,  10  ventral  rays,  hence  properly  Dcca- 
iaaylus, 

Hylomyzon :  IXe,  mud ;  /w^^tu^  to  suck. 

Acomus  aad  Mtnomus  are  probably  meaningless  words,  without  etymology. 

Head  more  or  less  elongate,  its  length  ranging  from  3.J  to  5  times  in 
that  of  the  t)ody,  its  form  varying  considerably  in  the  different  subgen- 
era.   Eye  Qsaally  rather  small,  high  np  and  median  or  more  or  less  pos- 
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terior  in  position :  saborbital  bones  narrow,  lon^^^er  than  broad,  much  as 
in  Myxostonia :  fontanelle  always  present,  nsaally  widely  open,  in  two 
species  rednced  to  a  narrow  slit,  but  never  wholly  obliterated. 

Month  rather  large,  always  inferior,  and  sometimes  notably  so ;  the 
upper  lip  thick,  protractile,  papillose ;  the  lower  lip  greatly  developed, 
with  a  broad  free  margin,  deeply  incised  behind,  so  that  it  forms  two 
lobes,  which  are  often  more  or  less  separated:  mandible  horizontal, 
short,  not  one-third  the  length  of  the  head  and  not  reaching  to  opposite 
the  eye:  lower  jaw  usually  without  distinct  cartilaginous  sheath  :  oper- 
cular apparatus  moderately  developed,  not  rugose :  pharyngeal  bones 
moderately  strong,  the  teeth  shortish,  vertically  compressed,  rapidly 
diminishing  in  size  upwards,  the  upper  surface  of  the  teeth  nearly  even, 
or  somewhat  cuspidate. 

Body  oblong  or  elongate,  more  or  less  fusiform,  subterete,  more  or 
less  compressed. 

Scales  comparatively  small,  typically  much  smaller  and  crowded  an- 
teriorly, the  number  in  the  lateral  line  ranging  from  about  50  to  115, 
tbe  number  in  a  transverse  series  between  dorsal  and  ventrals  from 
15  to  40:  lateral  line  well  developed,  straightish,  somewhat  decnrved 
anteriorly. 

Fins  variously  developed :  dorsal  with  its  first  ray  nearly  midway  of 
the  body,  with  from  9  to  14  developed  rays;  anal  fin  short  and  high, 
with  probably  always  7  developed  rays ;  ventrals  inserted  under  the 
middle  or  posterior  part  of  the  dorsal,  typically  with  10  rays,  in  one  sub- 
genus usually  0,  the  number  often  subject  to  variation  of  one ;  caudal 
fin  usually  deeply  forked,  the  lobes  nearly  equal. 

Sexual  peculiarities  not  much  marked,  the  fins  higher  in  the  male 
and  the  anal  somewhat  swollen  and  tuberculate  in  the  spring :  breed- 
ing males  in  some  species  with  a  rosy  or  orange  lateral  band. 

Air-bladder  with  two  chambers.  Vertebrae  in  C,  teres  and  C.  nigri'- 
cans  45  to  47. 

**  The  skeleton  in  Catostomus  has  been  well  described  by  Valenciennes 
<XVII.  p.  433),  It  is  distinguished  by  the  comparative  want  of  solidity, 
certain  bones  consisting  merely  of  a  network  of  osseous  matter.  There 
is  a  large  and  broad  fontanelle  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  separ- 
ating the  parietal  bones,  and  leading  directly  into  the  cerebral  cavity. 
The  occipital  process  is,  below  the  anterior  vertebrae,  enlarged  into  a 
bladder  like  swelling,  which  is  not  solid,  but  consists  of  a  delicate  net- 
work only.    The  prefrontal  is  advanced  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  orbit. 
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The  jaw-bones  are  very  feeble,  the  Intermaxillary  being  redaced  to  a 
thin  lamella,  which  does  not  descend  to  the  middle  of  the  maxillary. 
The  anterior  part  of  the  mandible  is  horizontal,  thin  and  slightly  dilated. 
The  apophyses  of  the  four  anterior  vertebrae  are  very  strong  and  long.'' — 
(GiJNTHEB,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  13.) 

This  genus  as  at  present  restricted  comprises  three  well-marked 
groa|)s,  which  may  be  accepted  as  subgenera,  under  the  names  Catosto- 
musy  Decada^^tylusj  and  Eypcntelium.  One  of  these  groups,  Hypenteliunij 
has  been  nsually  considered  as  a  distinct  genus,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  form  of  the  head  and  in  the  squamation.  These  differ- 
ences are,  however,  individually  of  subordinate  value,  and  should 
probably  be  held  to  designate  a  subgenerio  section,  rather  than  a 
distinct  genus. 

The  group  Decadactylus  as  here  given  is  nearly  equivalent  to  Minomns 
and  Catostomus  of  Girard,  while  our  Catostomus  is  Girard's  Acomus. 
The  type  of  Catostomus j  as  restricted  by  Agassiz,  prior  to  Girard  being 
Cyprinus  catostomus  Forster,  oi.e  of  the  small-scaled  group,  the  name 
belongs  properly  to  that  group,  and  Acomus  is  a  simple  synonym. 
Decactylus  Bafinesque  was  not  originally  defined  in  any  very  tangible 
way,  inasmuch  as  its  author  included  in  it  species  of  Myxostoma  and 
CycUptus.  As,  however,  it  was  intended  for  10-rayed  species,  and  as  one 
among  those  originally  placed  in  it  was  C.  teres  (as  C.  bostoniensis)^  the 
the  name  Decactylus  {Decadactylus)  may  be  used  instead  of  Minomus  as 
a  designation  for  the  subgenus  to  which  C.  teres  belongs. 

The  genus  Catostomus  is,  next  to  Myxostoma j  the  most  rich  in  species. 
It  is  much  the  most  widely  distributed  of  the  genera  of  Suffkers,  some  of 
its  members  abounding  in  every  river  of  Xorth  America,  and  one  of  them 
being  found  in  Asia. 

Generic  Characterizationa. 

'^Catostomus  LeSaeor,  1817. 

**Back  with  a  single  fin. 

**GiU'membrane  three-rayed. 

**IIead  and  opercula  smooth. 

*'Jaws  toothless  and  retractile. 

*'Moutk  beneaih  the  snoot ;  lips  plaited,  lobed,  or  camncalated,  suitable  for  sucking. 

"  Tkroat  with  pectinated  teeth. 

"The  species  which  are  here  described  are  all  possessed  of  the  following  general 
characters: — 

**Bod0.-~'The  body  in  general  is  elongated  and  varied  in  its  form. 

'*Sca2ef.— The  scales  in  almost  all  the  species  are  marked  with  radiated  lines,  and 
fimbriated  on  their  edges;  their  form  more  or  less  rhomboidal  or  roundish. 
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*'Gill'Cover8,—The  gill-oovere  are  large,  and  composed  of  three  pieces ;  the  anterior 
piece  small  in  some,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  C.  nuusrolepidotuSf  and  in  others  large,  as  in 
the  C.  communia;  opening  or  expansion  wide. 

^^Noeirila.—lihe  nostrils  are  double  on  each  side,  and  separated  by  a  membrane ;  tie 
largest  aperture  near  the  eyes, 

**^^e«.— The  eyes  in  general  are  pretty  large,  a  little  oblong,  withont  nictitating 
membrane :  pupil  black  and  roundish :  irides  yellowish,  sometimes  brown,  as  in  the 
C.  gibhosus, 

^'TeeM.^No  teeth  in  the  Jaws,  but  those  of  the  throat,  on  each  side,  are  composed  of  a 
range  of  bones,  generally  blunt  and  thick  at  their  summits,  placed  in  a  pootiimted 
form,  on  an  osseous,  arcuated  base,  of  which  they  ^re  a  component  part,  and  some- 
times terminate  in  a  hooked  point,  as  in  the  C4  maeulosus;  these  teeth  are  enveloped  in 
a  thick  mass  of  whitish  substance,  which  covers  the  throat,  and  supplies  the  place  of 
a  tongue. 

**Mouih.— The  motUh  is  generally  lunated ;  to  the  palate  is  attached  a  membrane. 

**Vi$cera,— The  inteatinal  oowaZ  is  very  much  developed,  and  it  has  its  origin  near  the 
throat ;  the  sUmaohf  which  is  simple,  and  without  plaits  and  curvatures,  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  canal,  and  appears  to  be  confounded  with  it.  The  intestines  make  a 
number  of  circumvolutions;  in  a  specimen  of  the  C,  macrolepidoiue  of  16  iuches 
in  length,  they  were  3  feet  5  Inches  in  length.  The  liver  is  deliquescent,  and  soon 
passes  into  oil  after  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  air-bladder  is  subcylindrical,  and 
divided,  in  most  species,  into  two  parts ;  in  the  C.  maorolepidotu8f  it  is  separated  into  four 
parts.  I  have  remarked  in  the  intestines  of  these  fishes  river- shells  of  the  genera 
LymncBa,  BuHmue,  etc.,  which  dwell  on  aquatic  plants  and  on  the  rock  at  the  bottom  of 
the  rivers;  these  sheUs  the  Catostomi  are  enabled  to  take  with  their  lips,  which  are 
protruded  forwards  by  means  of  their  jaws. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  in  all  the  species  which  I  have  examined  there  is  a 
line  which  runs  from  the  nape,  beneath  the  eyes,  and  another  along  the  head,  above 
the  eyes,  of  small  orifices,  for  the  passage  of  mucus,  which  lines. are  well  defined 
after  the  fish  is  dead  and  desiccated,  but  not  so  conspicuous  when  recent ;  these  lines 
Forster  improperly  terms  sutures.  I  will  add  that  some  species,  in  a  dried  state,  have 
also  a  tuberculated  appearance  on  the  head,  which  tubercles  ard  not  discernible  wiien 
the  animals  are  living." — (Le  Sukur,  Joum.  Ao.  yat,  5o.  i,  p.  8D.) 

Hypentelium  Rafinesqae,  1818.— "This  species  lExoglossum  macropterum'}  distin- 
guished by  so  many  secondary  characters  may  be  the  type  of  a  sobgenns,  which  may 
be  called  Hypenteliumy  in  reference  to  the  five  lobes  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  species 
with  a  three-lobed  jaw  may  form  then  another  section  nnder  the  former  name  of 
3faxiIZitiyiia.''— (Rafinesqub,  Joum.  Acad,  Nat,  So,  p.  420,  1818.) 

Catostomus  Rafinesque,  1820. — "  Body  oblong  cylindrical,  scaly.  Vent  posterior  or 
nearer  to  the  tail.  Head  and  opercules  scaleless  and  smooth.  Mouth  beneath  the 
snout,  with  fleshy,  thick  or  lobed  snckiog  lips.  Jaws  toothless  and  retractible. 
Throat  with  pectinated  teeth.  Nostrils  double.  Gill-cover  donble  or  triple.  Three 
branchial  rays  to  the  gill  membrane.  A  single  dorsal  fin  commonly  opposite  to  the 
abdominal  fins,  which  have  from  eight  to  ten  rays."— (Rafinesque,  Ich,  Ok.  p.  53.) 

Dbcactylus  Rafinesque,  1820. — **  Body  nearly  cylindrical,  abdominal  fins  with  ten 
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rajs ;  tail  equally  forked.  Besides  the  two  folio  wing  species  ( C,  duquesnu;  C.  elongaiua) 
the  C.  hosUmien9i9  and  C,  hudsonius  must  be  eonmerated  here.''— (Rafikesque,  Ick.  Oh. 
p.  60.) 

Hypentruum  Bafinesqae,  1820. — "  Body  pyramidal  slightly  compressed,  with  very 
minate  scales.  Yoot  posterior.  Head  scaleless,  nearly  sqaarci  mouth  termioal  pro- 
traded  beneath  toothless,  jaw  shorter  with  five  lobes,  the  middle  one  larger,  lips  very 
SDiall.  Abdominal  fins  anterior  removed  from  the  vent,  dorsal  fin  anterior,  opposed  to 
them. 

**  This  genns  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Cjprinidia,  and  is  next  to  my  genas  Exoglos- 
fMn,  with  which  I  had  united  it;  but  this  last  differs  from  it  by  an  oblong  body,  flat 
bead,  lower  lip  trilobe  not  protruded,  abdominal  fins  and  dorsal  fin  medial,  &c.  The 
name  expresses  the  character  of  the  lower  lip.''— (Rafikesque,  Itih,  Oh,  p.  6b.) 

Catostomds  DeKay,  1842.^*^  Both  lips  thick,  fleshy,  and  crenated  or  plaited ;  the 
lower  lip  pendant.  Dorsal  placed  above  the  ventrols  and  usually  short."— (DeKay, 
New  York  Fauna,  Fishes,  p.  196.) 

Catostomus  Heckel,  1843.— *^0s  inferuni;  labia  camea,lata,  rngosa,  suctui  apta; 
eirrhi  nnlU ;  prieoperculum  ante  occiput.  Pinna  dorsalis  brevis,  rarius  elongata ;  analis 
brevier,  utraque  radio  osseo  nullo.    Dentes  pharyngei  pectiniformes. 

D  :  3|  8-13-29 


A  :  2|  y  -   7 

(Characters  of  Tribus  IV,  including  Catostomus^  Bhytidosiomus,  and  9  Exoglossum.) 

*'  Dentes  pectiniformes  40  —  40.  Os  inferum ;  labia  carnea ;  lata,  rngosa  ad  suctum 
apta ;  eirrhi  nuUi.  Pinna  dorsalis  et  analis  brevis,  ilia  ante  pinnos  ventrales  incipiens ; 
radius  osseus  nullus.  —  Tractus  iutesiinalis  2^—3  long,  corp."  —  (Heckel,  Fische 
Syriens,  p.  33.) 

Catostomus  Valenciennes,  1844. — '*Ils  different  (ies  ables  ILeuoiscus'],  avec  Icsquela 
ils  ne  sont  pas  sans  affinity,  par  la  position  de  leur  bouche  et  par  la  forme  des  l^vres 
qoi  la  bordent.    Ces  organes  sont  assez  distincts  do  ceux  des  Chondrostomes. 

"L'absence  dee  barbillons  les  ^loigne  aussi  des  Lab^ons  [Laheo'li  avec  lesquels  ils  oot 
d'ailleurs  moins  de  rapports  que  M.  Cuvier  ne  le  supposait  qnand  il  a  r6dig6  le  B^gno 
Animal.    Enfin  ils  different  de  tons  ces  genres  par  leurs  dents  pharyngiennes. 

"Par  la  forme  g^n^rale  de  leur  corps,  ils  ressemblent  k  nos  barbeanx  IBarhus'],  dont 
ils  ont  presque  tons  la  tdte  aloogde,  lisse  et  nue,  et  le  museau  un  peu  preeminent, 
maia  ils  n'ont  pas  leurs  barbillous,  et  la  dorsale  manque  de  rayons  ^pinenx  et  dentel^s. 
La  bouche  est  situ^  sons  le  museau ;  elle  est  sans  dents,  et  les  l^vres,  diargies,  lob^es, 
oaroncul^es,  mais  sans  prolonguemeuts  filiformes,  servent  k  constituer  une  sorte  de 
ventonse  au  moyen  de  laquelle  ces  poissons  peu  vent  adherer  ou  sucer.  Les  pharyngiens 
sont  grands  et  arqn^,  presque  en  demi-cercle ;  tout  le  bord  interne  est  garni  de  dents 
comprim^es,  i^  conronne  stride,  un  peu  plus  large  que  la  base;  toutes  ces  dents  d^- 
croissent  regnli^rementdepuis  les  inferi^ures  jusqu'auxsupeneures,le  nombre  en  varie 
selon  les  esp^ces ;  elles  forment  nn  peigne  sor  le  corps  I'os.  Les  opercules  sont  grands ; 
les  narines  ont  chacune,  comme  h  I'ordinaire,  deux  ouvertures  rapproch^es;  les  yeux 
aaeez  larges,  sont  elliptiques,  et  ont  I'iris  ordinairement  jaune ;  les  dcailles  sont  en 
g^D^ral  petites  snr  la  nuqne  et  pr^s  de  la  t6te,  et  elles  vont  ensnite  en  angmentant  h 
m^sore  qu'on  s'en  approche  de  la  queue;  elles  sont  plus  ou  moins  rhomboidales  et 
strito  on  frang6ee. 
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'*  Les  visc^res  rapx>e]lent  ceax  des  cyprinoides  en  g^D^ral,  mais  Tintestin,  h  canee  de 
868  nombreax  replis,  a  eccore  plas  d'^tendue.  .  .  . '  Le  foie  se  r€soiit  bient6t  en 
hnile;  la  yeesie  a^renne  est  commaD^ment  divis^  en  deox  et  commaniqae  avec  le 
haut  de  roeeopbage  comme  dan8  nos  cyprine."— (Valenciennes,  Hist,  Nat,  des  Poissons, 
xvii,  pp.  423-424.) 

Hylomyzon  Aga83iz,  1655. — "Tbe  name  of  tbis  genus  is  a  mere  translation  of  tbe 
Ternacular  name  of  its  type,  the  Mud-Sacker  of  tbe  West,  framed  in  imitation  of 
Potromyzon,  but  expressing  its  babits  of  living  in  tbe  mud.  Tbe  body  is  stout  and 
heavy  in  front,  and  tapers  off  rapidly  from  the  shoulders  towards  tbe  tail;  behind  the 
dorsal  it  is  nearly  cylindrical  in  form. 

**  Tbe  short  quadrangular  head  is  broad  and  flat  above,  its  sides  are  vertical.  The 
eyes  are  of  moderate  size  and  elliptical  in  form ;  tbe  superorbital  ridges  are  elevated 
above  the  general  level  of  the  bead.  The  mouth  is  inferior,  and  encircled  by  broad 
fleshy  lips  which  are  covered  witb  small  grains  or  papillae.  The  lower  lip  is  bilobed. 
The  dorsal  is  over  the  ventrals,  and  nearer  tbe  bead  than  the  tail ;  its  height  and 
length  are  nearly  equal.  Tbe  pectorals  and  ventrals  are  broad  and  ronnded,  the  anal 
fln  is  slender  and  reaches  the  caudal.  The  scales  are  largest  on  the  anterior  x>ortion  of 
the  body.  They  are  slightly  longer  than  high,  the  ornamental  concentric  ridges  of 
tbe  posterior  field  are  broader  and  farther  apart  than  those  of  the  lateral  and  anterior 
iields ;  those  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  fields  rather  remote,  about  equal  in  number. 
Tubes  of  the  lateral  line  arising  from  the  centre  of  radiation. 

**Tbe  teeth  are  compressed,  so  that  tbeir  sharp  edge  projects  inwards;  at  the  same 
time  they  are  slightly  arched  inwards  and  inserted  obliquely  upon  tbe  pharyngeal 
bones.  They  increase  gradually  in  size  and  thickness  from  above  downwards.  Tbe 
masticating  ridge  of  the  teeth  is  transverse,  compressed  in  the  middle  and  sharp';  its 
upper  and  lower  edges  are  rounded  and  more  projecting,  the  inner  point,  however,  more 
projecting  than  tbe  outer  one.''— (Agassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sci,  Arts,  1855,  p.  205.) 

Catostomus  Agassiz,  1855. — "I  have  retained  the  name  of  Catostomus  for  tbe  type 
to  which  it  was  originally  applied  by  Forster.  The  body  is  elongated,  fusiform  and 
slightly  compressed.  The  snout  is  short  and  blunt,  and  projects  but  little  beyond  tb^ 
mouth,  which  is  inferior.  The  lower  jaw  is  short  and  broad.  The  lips  are  fleshy  and 
strongly  bilobed  below ;  tbeir  surface  is  conspicuously  granulated  or  papillated.  The 
head  is  considerably  longer  than  high.  The  dorsal  is  large  and  mostly  in  advance  of 
tbe  ventrals ;  its  length  is  greater  than  its  height.  Tbe  anal  fin  is  long  and  slender, 
and  reaches  the  caudal.  The  sexual  differences,  so  conspicuous  in  tbe  genus  Moxostoma 
and  Prychostomus,  are  hardly  to  be  noticed  in  this  genus.  The  other  fins  are  of  moder- 
ate size,  and  more  or  less  pointed. 

'*  The  scales  are  much  smaller  on  the  anterior  than  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
body ;  nearly  quadrangular,  with  rounded  angles,  but  somewhat  longer  than  high ; 
tbe  ornamental  concentric  ridges  of  tbe  posterior  field  broader  than  those  of  the  lateral 
and  anterior  fields;  the  radiating  furrows  more  nnmerons  than  in  Hylomyzon  and 
Ptychostomus,  and  encroaches  upon  tbe  lateral  fields,  where,  in  some  species,  they  are 
nearly  as  numerous  as  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  fields.  Tubes  of  tbe  lateral  line 
wider  than  in  Hylomyzon  and  Ptychostomus,  extending  from  the  centre  of  radiation 
to  tbe  posterior  margin. 

"The  pharyngeals  are  stout  and  compact,  tbe  outer  margin  not  so  spreading  as 
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in  Ptychostoraas;  the  teeth  are  blanter  and  larger  comparatively  than  iu  any 
other  genas  of  the  tribe,  increasing  more  rapidly  in  size  from  above  downwards,  so 
that  those  of  the  middle  of  the  arch  are  already  of  the  same  cast  as  those  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  comb ;  their  crown  is  blnnt  and  the  inner  edge  rises  into  a  blunt  cusp.'' — 
(Agasstz,  Am.  Joum.  So,  Arts,  1655,  p.  207.) 

MiNOMUS  Girard,  1856.—''  We  propose  to  include  under  the  head  of  Minomus,  such 
species  as  are  characterized  by  an  elongated  and  fusiform  body,  a  head  longer  than 
deep;  a  dorsal  fin  either  higher  than  long,  or  with  both  dimensions  equal.  The  Lps 
being  tuberculated, moderately  bilobed.  The  pharyngeals  not  expanded  laterally,  but 
considerably  bent  inwardly.  The  teeth  compressed,  decidedly  bicuspid,  but  the  inner 
prqjeotion  more  developed  than  the  outer.  The  scales  being  nearly  of  the  same  size, 
but  slightly  smaUer  anteriorly  than  posteriorly.''  (Includes  C,  inaiffnia,  CplebeiuSf  and 
C.  cJoritit.)— (GiBARD,  Proc  Ac  Nat.  Sc  Phila,  1856,  p.  173.) 

AcoMUS  Girard,  1856. — ^*And  then  giving  the  name  of  Acomus  to  those  species  in 
which  the  head  is  very  elongated,  the  dorsal  higher  than  long,  and  the  scales  much 
smaller  upon  the  anterior  region  of  the  body  than  upon  the  posterior.  The  lips  being 
papillated  and  very  deeply  cleft.  The  pharyngeals  are  gently  arched  and  not  expanded ; 
the  teeth  compxeesed  and  bituberculated,  the  inner  projection  conspicuous ;  the  outer 
one  obsolete,  though  existing."  (Includes  C.forsierianus,  C.  aurora^  C.  latipinniSf  C,  guz- 
mamenaiaf  C,  generoaua,  C.  gnaeuSf  and  C.  laotarius,) — (Gibard,  Proc.  Ac  Nat.  Sc  Phila. 
1856,  p.  174.) 

Catoatomus  Girard,  1856. — '^The  genus  CatosiomuSt  Le  Sueur,  would  then  be  re- 
stricted to  such  species  in  which  the  head  is  moderately  elongated,  the  dorsal  fin  gen- 
erally longer  than  high,  and  the  size  of  the  scales  less  disproportionate  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly  than  in  Aoomu9.  The  lips  are  papillated  and  deeply  cleft.  The  pharyngeals 
provided  with  a  little  expansion  inferiorly.  The  teeth  are  compressed,  with  the  inner 
projection  of  the  Crown  alone  developed."  (Includes  C.  hudsoniuSf  C,  oommuniSf  C.  occi- 
ientaUSf  C.  la^tus,  C.  macrochcUua,  C.  aucJcUif  and  C.  bemardini.) — (Girakd,  Proc.  Ac 
KaU  Sc  Phila.  1856,  p.  174.) 

Catastomus  Gill,  1865.—"  Snout  long.  Lateral  line  present,  nearly  straight.  Lips 
papillated."— (GiLX,  Canadian  Naturalist,  Aug.  1865,  p.  19,  reprint.) 

Catostomus  Giinther,  1868. — "  Scales  of  small,  moderate  or  largo  size.  Lateral  Hue 
present,  running  along  the  middle  of  the  tail.  Dorsal  fin  of  moderate  extent,  with  not 
more  than  about  seventeen  rays,  opposite  to  the  ventrals,  without  spine.  Anal  fin  very 
short,  but  deep.  Fins  of  the  males  generally  more  produced  than  those  of  the  females, 
and  frequently  with  horny  tubercles.  Mouth  inferior,  with  the  lips  more  or  less  thick- 
ened and  papillose,  the  lower  frequently  bilobed.  Barbels  none.  Gill-rakers  well 
developed,  soft,  the  upper  lanceolate,  the  lower  quite  membranaceous,  low  folds  cross- 
ing the  bone.  Psendobranchise.  Pharyngeal  bones  sickle-shaped,  armed  with  a  comb- 
like series  of  numerous  compressed  teeth,  the  teeth  becoming  larger  and  broader 
towards  the  lower  end  of  the  series."— (GCnther,  Cat.  Fibhes  Brit.  Mm.  vii,  p.  12.) 

Catostomus  Jordan,  1876.— "Air  bladder  in  two  parts ;  lateral  line  well  developed ; 
lips  papillose ;  scales  much  smaller  anteriorly  than  posteriorly ;  interorbital  space 
convex ;  body  sub-terete."- (Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  1876,  p.  292.) 

Hypenteuum  Jordan,  1876.— **Air  bladder  in  two  parts ;  lateral  line  well  devel- 
oped ;  lips  papillose ;  scales  about  as  large  on  front  part  of  body  as  on  tail ;  body 
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tapering  rapidly  from  shoulders  to  tail ;  interorbital  space  concave ;  length  of  head 
greater  than  depth  of  body."— (Jordan,  Man.  Vert,  1876,  p.  293.) 

Catostomus  Cope  &,  Jordan,  1877.—'*  Body  oblong  or  elongate,  with  a  short,  snb- 
qoadrate  dors^  fin  ;  air  bladder  in  two  parts ;  lateral  line  well  developed  ;  fontanelle 
distinct."— (Jordan,  Proc  Jo.  NaU  Sc.  Phila.  1877,  p.  81.) 

Hypentelium  Jordan,  1878. — **Body  oblong  or  elongate,  with  a  short  snbqnadrate 
dorsal ;  anal  rays  nniformly  7 ;  month  normal,  the  lower  lip  nndivided  or  deeply  lobed ; 
lips  tabercnlate;  lateral  line  well  developed;  fontanelle  distinct;  no  mandibalary 
sheath ;  scales  moderate,  not  crowded  forwards,  about  equal  over  the  body ;  body  long, 
and  little  compressed ;  head  transversely  concave  between  orbits,  long  and  flattened, 
the  physiognomy  being  therefore  peculiar ;  ventral  rays  9.''— (Jordan,  Man,  Vert,  ed. 
2d,  1*^8,  pp.  309-310.) 

Catostomus  Jordan,  1878. — [As  in  the  preceding  except]  ''Scales  small,  smaller 
anteriorly  and  much  crowded ;  head  transversely  convex  between  orbits ;  ventral 
rays  normally  10."— (Jordan,  Man,  Vtrt,  ed.  2d,  1878,  pp.  309-310.) 

Decadactylus  Jordan,  1878  (as  subgenus). — '* Lateral  line  with  60  to  65  scales; 
snout  comparatively  short."— (Jordan,  Man,  Vert,  ed.  2d,  p.  319.) 

Catostomus  Jordan,  1878  (as  subgenus). — ''Lateral  line  with  about  100  scales; 
snout  much  produced."— (Jordan,  Man,  Vert,  ed.  2d,  p.  320.) 

The  three  sabgenera  here  recognized  are  characterized  below.  The 
single  species  of  Hypentelium  is  found  only  eastward  of  the  Rocky 
Moantains.  Catostomus  and  D€cada4stylus  each  have  representatives  on 
both  sides  of  the  mountains.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Southwestern 
representatives  of  each,  as  a  rule,  have  the  upper  lip  more  developed, 
and  with  more  numerous  series  of  papillsB,  than  the  Eastern  ones.  In 
this  respect  as  in  others,  these  Western  species  approach  the  genus  Pan- 
tosteuSj  a  group  exclusively  Western  in  its  distribution. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIES  OF  CATOSTOMUS. 

*  Scales  moderate ;  not  crowded  anteriorly,  nearly  equal  over  the  body ;  48  to  S5  in  the 
lateral  line ;  12  to  15  in  a  transverse  series  from  dorsal  to 
ventrals :  head  flattened  above,  transversely  concave  between 
the  orbits,  the  frontal  bone  thick,  broad,  and  short,  the  phy- 
siognomy being  therefore  peculiar:  ventral  rays  normally 
9:  upper  lip  very  thick,  strongly  papillose,  with  a  broad, 
free  margin,  which  has  upwards  of  8  to  10  series  of  papillss 
upon  it.  Lower  lip  greatly  developed,  strongly  papillose, 
considerally  incised  behind,  but  less  so  than  in  Catoetomue 
proper :  fontanelle  shorter  and  smaller  than  in  Decadactylus : 
pectoral  fins  unusually  large.  (Hypentelium,) 
X.  Deplh  4i  to  5  in  length ;  head  4  to  4^ ;  eye  rather  small,  4^  to  5  in  head :  color 
olivaceous;  sides  with  brassy  lustre;  belly  white;  back 
brown,  with  several  dark  cross-blotches,  irregularly  arranged, 
these  becoming  obsolete  in  old  individuals ;  lower  fins  dull 
red,  with  some  dusky  shading :  size  large ;  maximum  length 
about  two  feet nigricans,  24. 
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y.  Dorsal  with  11  developed  rays :  scales  7-50-5 :  head  rather  longer,  4  to  41  in 
length:  pectoral  fins  rather  longer:  colors  relatively d nil; 
no  distinct  whitish  stripes  along  the  rows  of  scales. 

nigricans, 
jQf.  Dorsal  with  10  developed  rays:   scales  6-48-5:  head  rather  shorter,  4^  in 
length :  pectoral  fins  rather  shorter :  colors  hright^r ;  black- 
ish above;  belly  abraptly  white;  a  pale  spot  at  the  base  of 
each  scale,  these  forming  conspicnons  whitish  streaks  along 

the rowsof  scales..... eUncanua, 

**  Scales  smally  reduced,  and  crowded  anteriorly  more  or  less ;  58  to  72  in  the  lateral 
line  and  abont  20  to  25  in  a  transverse  series  from  the  ven- 
trals  to  the  dorsal :  snout  moderate  or  rather  short.    {Deca' 
daetylu$,) 
t  Upper  lip  comparatively  thin,  with  bat  few  (2  or  3)  rows  of  papillse. 
a.  Dorsal  fin  with  but  10  or  11  developed  rays ;  scales  but  little  reduced  in  size 
forwards. 
b.  Body  moderately  stout ;  depth  4f  in  length ;  head  very  small  and  short,  about 
5  in  length;  eye  moderate;  fins  all  notably  small:  scales 
small,  subeqnal,  9-70-9,  larger  on  the  middle  of  the  body  than 
on  the  caudal  peduncle :  body  with  scattered,  dusky,  nebu- 
lous spots  CLARKI,  25. 

Ih,  Body  rather  elongate,  subterete,  heavy  at  the  shoulders  and  tapering  back- 
wards, the  depth  abont  5  in  length ;  head  moderate,  about  4^ 
in  length ;  mouth  comparatively  small ;  lips  moderate,  the 
upper  narrow,  with  abont  two  rowsof  large  tubercles :  scales 
little  crowded  forwards,  58  to  63  in  the  lateral  line,  19  in  a 
cross-seriea :  a  series  of  dusky  spots  along  each  row  of  scales, 
as  in  Minytrema  mdanops ;  the  spots  sometimes  obscure. 

INSIGNISf,  26. 

00.  Dorsal  with  11  to  13  developed  rays :  scales  much  reduced  and  crowded  ante- 
riorly, 
e.  Body  moderately  stout,  varying  with  age,  subterete,  heavy  at  the  shoul- 
ders, the  depth  4  to  4f  in  length :  head  rather  large  and  stout, 
conical,  flattish  above,  its  length  4  to  4^  in  body  (3i  to  4^  in 
young) ;  snout  moderately  prominent,  scarcely  overpassing 
the  month ;  month  rather  large,  the  lips  strongly  papillose, 
the  upper  moderate,  with  two  or  three  rows  of  papillie: 
scales  crowded  anteriorly,  much  larger  on  the  sides  than  be- 
low ;  scales  10-64  to  70-9 :  coloration  olivaceous ;  males  in 
spring  with  a  faint  rosy  lateral  band ;  young  brownish,  more 
or  less  mottled,  often  with  about  three  large  confluent  lateral 
blotches,  which  sometimes  form  an  obscure  lateral  band. 
•  TERES,  27. 

it  Upper  lip  thick  and  full,  with  several  (5  to  8)  rows  of  papilla :  scales  crowded 
forwards. 
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t  Fontanelle  well  developed :  lips  withoat  evident  cartilaginoiis  sheath. 
d.  Dorsal  fin  comparatively  loDg,  of  12  to  14  rays. 

e.  Mouth  quite  l^ge*  with  very  large  lips,  the  upper  full  and  pendent, 
with  6  to  8  rows  of  stronf?  papiUs :  head  large,  4^  in  length, 
rather  narrow,  quadrangular,  the  snout  projecting:  eye 
large :  dorsal  fin  much  longer  than  high,  its  rays  about  14 : 
scales  12-72-10 :  coloration  rather  dark ;  a  dusky  lateral 
stripe MACR0CHiLUS,2d. 

00.  Mouth  comparatively  small,  smaller  than  in  C.  teres;  the  upper  lip 
thick,  with  5  or  6  rows  of  papillsB,  which  are  moderately 
large:  bead  rounded  above,  4^  in  length,  the  profile  steeper 
than  in  C.  tere$y  the  snout  more  pointed,  the  two  sides  of  the 
head  more  convergent  forwards :  eye  small :  dorsal  fin  longer 
than  high,  its  rays  12  to  14:  scales  13-72-10. 

OCCIDKNTALIS,  29. 

dd.  Dorsal  fin  short,  higher  than  long,  of  about  11  developed  rays :  head  4^ 
in  length,  rather  bluntish :  mout  h  moderate,  the  labial  papillse 
largely  developed,  the  upper  lip  fall,  with  about  5  rows  of 
large  bat  rather  sparse  papillss :  scales  12-74-10 :  color  dark 
above;  sides  clouded  with  black  and  yellow...LABiATUS,  30. 
tt  Fontanelle  very  small  and  narrow :  both  jaws  with  a  weak  cartilaginous  sheath : 
body  elongate,  fusiform,  subterete,  the  greatest  depth  4^  to  4i 
in  length :  head  small,  conical,  4}  in  length :  mouth  quite 
large,  with  full,  thick  lips,  the  upper  very  wide  and  pendent, 
with  about  6  rows  of  very  strong  papillse :  lower  lip  two- 
lobed,  similarly  papillose :  interorbital  space  wide,  convex : 
eye  elevated,  posterior,  quite  small:  fins  moderate;  dorsal 
higher  than  long,  with  10,  rarely  11,  rays :  ventral  rays  10 : 
scales  small,  crowded  forwards,  10  or  0-70-8:  color  dark: 

scales  with  dark  punctulations l ar^eopcs,  31. 

•••  Scales  very  small,  mnch  reduced  and  crowded  anteriorly ;  83  to  115  \tx  the  lateral 

line,  and  25  to  40  in  a  transverse  series  from  the  ventrals  t3 

'  the  dorsal :  body  and  head  more  or  less  elongate :  sides  with  a 

broad  rosy  or  orange  lateral  band  in  spring  males.    {Cato- 

stomus.) 

}  Fontanelle  well  developed :  jaws  without  evident  cartilaginous  sheath. 

/.  Upper  lip  comparatively  thin  and  narrow,  with  but  few  (3  or  4)  rows 
of  papillse. 
g.  Body  shorter  than  in  the  next,  but  still  elongated,  its  greatest  depth 
4|  to  5  in  length  :  head  very  large  and  long>acuminate,  the 
muzzle  nearly  one-half  its  length,  overhanging  the  rather 
large  mouth :  lips  moderate ;  the  upper  pendent,  with  about  3 
rows  of  small  papillas ;  the  lower  rather  full,  similarly  papiW 
lose:  eye  nearly  median,  rather  small,  6^  in  head:  scales 
small  and  crowded  forwards,  closely  imbricated,  83  to  87  in 
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the  coarse  of  the  lateral  line  aod  dboat  28  in^a  cross-series 
from  dorsal  to  yeotrals :  coloration  very  dark ;  fins  dusky ; 
scales  everywhere  finely  pnnctate.  Size  large. .  tahoensis,  32. 
gg.  Body  elongate,  subterete,  the  depth  4J  to  4f  in  length :  head  quite 
long  and  slender,  4}  to  4f  in  length,  depressed  and  flattened 
above,  broad  at  base,  bat  tapering  into  a  long  snout,  which 
considerably  overhangs  the  large  month :  lips  thick,  coarsely 
tubcrcul&te,  the  upper  lip  narrow,  with  2  or  3  rows  of 
tubercles :  eye  rather  small,  behind  the  middle  of  the  head : 
scales  very  small,  much  crowded  forwiirds,  95  to  114  in  the 
course  of  the  lateral  line,  and  about  29  (26  to  31)  in  a  cross 
row  from  dorsal  to  ventrals :  dorsal  rays  10  or  11 :  males  in 
spring  with  the  head  and  anal  fin  profusely  tuberculate,  the 
tubercles  on  the  bead  small ;  the  sides  at  that  season  with  a 
broad   rosy  band:    size    large;  the   largest  species  in   the 

genus LONGIROSTRIS,  34. 

ff.  Upper  lip  very  broad,  with  several  (5  or  6)  rows  of  large  papillfie. 
i.  Body  long  and  slender,  subterete,  compressed  behind,  tho  form 
essentially  that  of  C:  longirostriSj  the  dep^h  contained  5|  times 
in  the  length :  head  large,  4  in  length  of  body,  the  interorbital 
space  broad  and  flat,2|  in  length  of  head :  eye  small,  high  up 
and  rather  posterior :  preorbital  bone  very  long  and  slender, 
its  length  about  three  times  its  depth  :  mouth  large,  precisely 
as  in  C,  latijnnmSf  the  upper  lip  pendent,  very  large,  with  5  to 
8  eeries  of  tubercles :  dorsal  tin  not  elongated  or  especially 
elevated,  its  rays  11,  the  beginning  of  the  dorsal  much 
nearer  base  of  oaadal  than  snout :  caudal  fin  long  and  strongly 
forked :  anal  fin  long  and  high,  reaching  base  of  caudal :  ven- 
trals not  reaching  vent :  candal  peduncle  stout  and  deep,  its 
least  depth  more  than  one-third  length  of  head,  its  length 
about  two-thirds  that  of  head :  scales  quite  small,  about  as  in 
hngirosiris,  the  exposed  portion  not  notably  lengthened: 
chest  with  well-developed  scales ;  scales  lG-100-14 :  coloration 
dusky  brown,  a  dusky  lateral  band,  pale  below,  tbo  dark  colors 
extending  low ;  snout  quite  dark:  size  large..  itETROPiNNis,  35. 
{{.  Body  slender  and  elongate,  tho  caudal  peduncle  especially  long  and 
very  slender,  the  depth  5^  in  the  length:  head  moderate,  4| 
in  length,  rather  slender,  with  prominent  snout  and  rather 
contracted,  inferior  mouth ;  outline  of  the  mouth  triangular, 
the  apex  forwards;  the  lips  very  thick,  greatly  developed, 
lower  lip  incised  to  the  base,  its  posterior  margin  extending 
backwards  to  opposite  the  eye :  Jaws  with  a  slight  cartila- 
ginous pellicle  :  eye  small,  high  up  :  preorbital  bone  broad, 
scarcely  twice  as  long  as  deep:  scales  long  and  low,  posteri- 
orly rounded,  their  horizontal  diameter  greater  than  the  ver- 
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tical,  17-98  to  105-17:  fios  excessively  developed,  moch 
more  elevated  In  the  males  than  io  the  females,  the  free 
border  of  the  dorsal,  io  the  males  at  least,  deeply  incised :  in 
the  males,  the  height  of  each  of  the  three  vertical  fins  is 
greater  than  the  length  of  the  head:  dorsal  rays  13,  its 
beginning  rather  nearer  snont  than  base  cf  dorsal :  candalfin 
especially  strong,  the  mdimentary  rays  at  its  base  nnnsnally 
developed :  least  depth  of  oandal  pednncle  less  than  one-third 
length  of  head :  coloration  rather  silvery,  the  males  probably 

rosy  and  tnbercnlate  in  spring latipiniiis,  36. 

a  Fontanelle  almost  obliterated,  rednced  to  a  narrow  slit :  each  jaw  with  a  well- 
developed  cartilaginons  sheath  (as  in  Pantosletts). 
j.  Body  snbterete, compressed  behind,^the  depth  5  in  length:  in- 
terorbital  space  2  in  head:  head  qnite  short,  brood  and 
ronnded  above,  4f  in  length :  eye  small,  far  back  and  high  up, 
6  in  head :  month  very  large,  inferior,  beneath  the  projecting 
snout :  npper  lip  very  fnll,  pendent,  with  about  5  rows  of  tu- 
bercles npon  it :  lower  lip  very  full,  moderately  incised,  with 
abont  10  ro^s,  a  notch  separating  the  upper  lip  from  the 
lower,  each  jaw  with  a  slightly  curved  cartilaginous  sheath  on 
its  edgp,the  two  parallel  with  each  other  and  fitting  closely 
together :  fins  small :  dorsal  rays  11 ;  caudal  little  forked : 
scales  15-90-11,  very  much  reduced  forwards  and  subject  to 
many  irregalarities :  colors  dubky :  size  small . .  discobolus,  36. 

24.  CATOSTOMUS  NiGRICAKS  Le  Sueur. 

Hog  Sucker.     Hog    Mullet.    Hog    Molly.    Cratcl-a-botiom,    Slone  Boiler.    Slone  Toter. 
Stone  Lugger,    Hammer-head.    Mud  Sucker, 

a.  Subspecies  nigricans, 

1817 — Catobtomva  nigricans  Le  Sueur,  Journ.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Pbila.  102. 
Catostomus  nigrans  (sic)  Kiktland,  Rept.  Zool.  Ohio,  168, 1838. 
Catostomus  nigricans  DeKay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv,  Fishes,  202, 1842. 
Catostomus  nigricans  CuTiER  &  Yalekciemnes,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poiss.  zvii,  453, 

1844. 
Catostomus  nigricans  Storer,  Synopsis,  421, 1846. 

Hylomyzon  nigricans  Agassiz,  Am.  Jouru.  Sci.  Arts,  2d  eeries,  xix,205, 1855. 
Hylomyzon  nigricans  Putnam,  Bull.  Mus.  Com  p.  Zool.  10,  I860. 
Hylomyzon  nigricans  Cope,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.285, 1H64. 
Catostomus  nigricans  Cope,  Jonm.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Pbila.  236, 1868. 
Catostwmus  nigricans  GOnther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  17, 1868. 
Catostomus  nigricans  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Pbilos.  Sec.  Pbila.  408, 1870. 
Hylomyzon  nigricans  Jordan,  Fishes  of  Ind.  221, 1875. 
Hypentelium  nigricans  Jordan,  Bull.  Buffalo  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  95, 1876. 
Hypentelium  nigricans  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  294, 1876. 
Catostomus  nigricans  Uhler  &  Lugger,  Fishes  of  Maryland,  l.*^,  1^6 
Hypentelium  nigricans  Nelson,  Bull.  No.  1 ,  Ills.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  48,  I87(s 
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Hj/pentelium  nigricans  Jordan  &,  Cofelaud,  CbeckJiibt,  156, 1876. 

CatMiomus  nigricans  Jordan,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  N.  Y.  xi,  345, 1877. 

HypcnteUum  nigricans  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53, 1876. 

Hypentelivm  nigricans  Jordan,  Ball.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  ix,  34, 1877. 

Bjipentelium  nigricans  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  319, 1878. 
lBl7^Catostomus  maculosus  Lb  Sueur,  Joarn.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  Pbila.  103. 

Catostamus  maculosus  DeKay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv.  Fishes,  203, 1842. 

Caiostomus  maculosus  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes,  Hist  Nat  des  Poiss.  xvii,  454, 
1844. 

Caiostomus  maculosus  Storer,  S^^iopsia,  422, 1846. 

Caiostomus  maculosus  Uhler  &  Lugger,  Fishes  of  Maryland,  139, 1876. 
1817 — Exoglossum  macropttrum  Eafinesquk,  Joum.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  420. 

Eypenitlium  mccropierum  Rafinesque,  Ich.  Oh.  68, 1820. 

Hjfpcntelium  macropterum  Kirtland,  Rept  Zool.  Ohio,  168, 1838. 

Exoglossum  macropterum  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes,  xvii,  486, 1844. 

Exoglossum  macropterum  Storer,  Synopsis,  428, 1846. 
1820 — Catostomus  xanihopus  Rafinesque,  Ich.  Oh.  57. 

1820— f  Caiostomus  fmegastomus  Rafinesque,  Ich.  Oh.  59.    (Most  likely  mythical.) 
1844 — Catosiomns  planiceps  Cuvier  &  Valenciennes,  Hist  Nat.  desPoissons,  xvii,  450, 
pi.  516. 

Caiostomus  planicqM  Storer,  Synopsis,  426, 1846. 

aa.  Subspecies  etowanus, 
IS77^ Caiostomus  nigricans  var.  eimcanus  Jordan,  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist  N.  Y.  xi,  345. 

Habitat. — New  York  and  Maryland  to  North  Carolina ;  west  to  the  Great  Plains. 
Tar.  etowanus  in  the  Alabama  River.  Most  common  in  the  Central  Mississippi  Basin  ;  not 
known  from  the  streams  of  the  South  Atlantic  States,  excepting  the  Savannah  River. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  widely  distributed  of 
oar  Suckers.  It  abounds  in  rapids  and  shoals,  especially  in  the  larger 
streams^  and  its  singular,  almost  comical  form  is  familiar  to  every 
school-boy  in  the  West.  Its  powerful  pectoral  fins  render  it  a  swifter 
fish  in  the  water  than  any  others  of  its  family.  Its  habit  is  to  rest 
icotionless  on  the  bottom,  where  its  mottled  colors  render  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  the  stones  among  which  it  lies.  When  disturbed,  it 
darts  away  very  quickly,  after  the  manner  of  the  Etheostomoids.  They 
often  go  in  flocks  of  eight  to  ten.  I  have  never  yet  found  this  species 
in  really  muddy  water,  and  when  placed  in  the  aquarium  it  is  one  of 
the  very  first  fishes  to  feel  the  influence  of  impure  water.  In  my  expe- 
rience, it  is  a  flsh  as  peculiar  to  the  clear  streams  as  the  species  of 
JEtkeostama  or  Uranidea  are.  Professor  Agassiz  speaks  of  it  as  the 
Mad  Sacker,  and  has  named  it  Rylomyzon,  in  allusion  to  its  mud-loving 
habits.  It  is  fortunate  that  that  name  has  become  a  synonym,  for  it  is 
certainly  a  misnomer. 

This  Sucker  reaches  a  length  of  about  18  inches.    It  is  not  much  valued 
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as  food,  bat  is  often  caught  by  boys  with  a  spear  or  snare.  In  company 
with  other  species  of  Catostomus  and  Myxostomaj  it  ascends  all  our  West- 
ern streams  in  April  for  the  porpose  of  depositing  its  spawn. 

The  Southern  form,  which  I  have  designated  as  var.  etotcanusj  is  more 
intensely  colored  and  differs  in  some  minor  respects.  It  frequents,  in 
great  abundance,  the  clear  tributaries  of  tbe  Etowah,  Oo&tananla,  and 
Coosa  Rivers,  in  company  with  Potamocottus  meridionalis  {zophents)^  a 
species  to  which  the  young  of  the  Catosiomus  bears  much  resemblance 
as  seen  in  the  water. 

The  synonymy  of  this  species  has  been  well  worked  out  by  Professor 
Agassis.  The  variations  in  age  and  appearance  have  given  rise  to  a 
number  of  nominal  species,  most  of  which  have,  however,  already  been 
disposed  of.  The  oldest  specific  name,  nigricans^  has  been  the  one  most 
generally  employed.  The  generic  name  used  depends  on  whether  we 
consider  this  species  generically  distinct  from  the  type  of  Catostomus  or 
not.  It  would  seem — if  we  may  so  speak — as  if  Nature  bad  intended 
Hyyentelium  for  a  distinct  genus,  but  not  being  an  expert  in  generic 
characters,  had  failed  to  provide  it  with  any  which  can  stand  our  tests. 
Tbe  name  Rylomyzon^  being  a  simple  synonym  oi Hypentelium^  of  coarse 
cannot  be  used.  Eafinesque's  account  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz,  and  the  figure  given  by  him  is  one  of  the  worst  ever 
published,  still  his  typical  species  is  readily  identifiable,  and  his  name 
for  it  cannot  be  set  aside. 
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25.  OATOSTOMUS  CLARKI  Baird  &  Girard. 

ClarVs  Sucker. 

l&^^—CaioeUmua  olarkii  Baikd  &,  Girard,  Proc.  Phila.  Ao.  Nat.  So.  27. 

KkUostamus  darkH  Agassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sc  Arts,  2d  eeries,  xiz,  208, 1855. 
MmaiMuclarkii  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  8c.  Phila.  173, 1856. 
Minomua  darkU  Girard,  U.  S.  Mex.  Boand.  Sarv.  Ichtb.  38,  pi.  xxii,  f.  5-8, 1859. 
Cato$UnnM8  darkii  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 

Habitat. — Bio  Santa  Crnz  in  Arizona. 

!Nothiug  is  known  of  this  species  except  from  the  figure  given  by 
Oirard  and  the  descriptions  published  by  Baird  and  Girard.  The 
original  types  of  the  species  are  not  to  be  foaud  in  the  Museum,  and 
there  are  no  specimens  of  recent  collection  which  appear  to  belong  to 
it.  It  seemSy  however,  to  be  a  valid  species,  related  to  C.  insignia. 
Its  lips  have  not  been  figured,  hence  I  can  only  infer  that  it  belongs  to 
the  group  with  a  narrow  upper  lip. 

26.  OATOSTOMOS  INSIGNIS  Baird  &  Oirard. 
Spotted  Sucker. 

185i—(kUo$tamu$  ineignie  Baird  &  Girard,  Proc  Philo.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  28, 1854. 
2iinomu9  ineignis  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  173, 1856. 
Miuomus  ineignie  Girard,  U.  S.  Mex.  Bound.  Snrv.  Ichth.  37,  pi.  xxi,  f.  1-4, 1859. 
CatoeUmuB  ineigne  Cope  &  Yarrow,  Wheeler's  Expl.  W.  100th  Mer.  v,  Zool. 

676,187a 
Catoitowuu  ineignia  Jordan  &,  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 

HABrTAT.— Tribatariee  of  the  Rio  Gila. 

The  original  types  of  this  species,  from  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  are  now 
lost  The  specimens  collected  by  Dr.  Bothrock  in  Ash  Creek,  Arizona, 
and  referred  to  this  species  by  Professor  Cope,  undoubtedly  belong 
here.  The  species  is  a  well-marked  one,  both  as  to  form  and  coloration. 
The  genus  MinoinuSy  of  which  it  was  made  the  type,  appears,  however, 
to  have  no  tangible  existence. 

Specifuens  in  United  States  National  Museum. 
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27.  CATOSTOMUS  TERES  (Mitchill)  Le  Sueur. 
Common  Sucker,     White  Sucker,     Brook  Sucker,    Fine-scaled  Suekar. 

IdOS^Le  Cijprin  commersonien  Lac^pj^db,  Hist.  Nat.  ties  Poiss.  v,  502, 506. 

Catoatomm  oommersonii  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  320, 1878. 

18 Cijprinue  catostomus  Peck,  Mem.  Am.  Acad,  ii,  pt.  2,  p.  55,  pi.  2,  f.  4.    (Not  of 

Foreter.) 
1814— CjirpHfiiM  teres  Mrrciuu^  Lit.  and  Phil.  Trans.  New  York,  i,  458. 

Catoetomus  teres  Lk  Sueur,  Journ.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  108, 1817. 

Catostomus  teres  Thompson,  Hist.  Vt.  134,  Ib42. 

Catostomus  teres  Cuvibr  &  Valenciennes,  xii,  468, 1844. 

Catostomus  teres  Storer,  Synopsis,  423, 1846. 

Catostomus  teres  Agassiz,  Am.  Joum.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  206, 1855. 

Catostomus  teres  GCntiier,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mns.  vii,  15, 1866. 

Catostomus  teres  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  468, 1870. 

Catostomus  teres  Jordan,  Fishes  of  Ind.  221, 1875. 

Catostomus  teres  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  293, 1876. 

Catostomus  teres  Nelson,  Bull.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.  48, 1876. 

CtUostomus  teres  Jordan  Sc  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 

Catostomus  teres  Jordan  &  Gij.bert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53, 1876. 

Catostomus  teres  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  First  Report  Ohio  Fish  Com- 
mission, 84,  pi,  xii,  f.  18-19, 1877. 

Catostomus  teres  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.  ix,  37, 1877. 
1817 — Catostomus  communis  Le  Sueur,  Journ.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  i,  95. 

Catostomus  communis  DbKay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv.  Fishes,  196, 1842. 

Catostomus  communis  Cuvier  &,  Valenciennes.  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  xtU, 
426, 1844. 

Catostomus  communis  Kirtland,  Boston  Journ.  Nat.  Hist,  v,  265, 1845. 

Catostomus  communis  Storer,  Synopsis,  421, 1846. 

Catostomus  communis  Cope,  Journ.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  236. 1868. 

Catostomus  communis  Uuler  &  Lugger,  Fishes  of  Maryland,  138, 1876. 
1S17 ^Catostomus  bostoniensis  Lb  Sueur,  Journ.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  106. 

Catostomus  bostoniensis  Storer,  Rep\  Ich.  Mass.  84, 1^38. 

Catostomus  bostoniensis  Cuvibr  &,  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat  des  Poissons,  xvii, 
432, 1844. 

Catostomus  bostoniensis  Storer,  Synopsis,  423, 1646. 

Catostomus  bostoniensis  Putnam,  Bull.  Mns.  Comp.  Zool.  10, 1663. 

Catostomus  bostoniensis  Gill,  Canadian  Nat.  p.  19,  Aug.  1865. 

Catostomus  bostoniensis  Storer,  Hist.  Fishes  Mass.  290,  pi.  xxii,  f.  3, 1867. 

Catostomus  bostoniensis  Thorbau,  Week  on  Concord  and  Merrimack,  38, 1868. 
1820— Catostomns  flexuosus  Rafinesque,  Ich.  Oh.  59. 

1823 — Catostomus  hudsonius  Richardson,  Franklin's  Journal,  717,  1623.    (Not  of  Le 
Sueur.) 

Cyprinus  (Catostomus)  hudsonius  Richardson,  Fauna  Bor.-Am.  Fishes,  112,  1836. 
(Excl.  syu.) 
1836— C^i>H»M«  {Catostomt^)  reticulatus  Richardson,  Fauna  Bor.-Am.  Fishes,  303. 
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1838 — Catostomue  gracUia  Kirtland,  Rept.  Zool.  Ohio,  168. 
ISSS—Catastomua  nigricans  Storer,  Rept.  Icli.  Mass.  86.    (Not  of  Le  Sueur. j 

Catostomue  nigricans  Thompson,  Hist.  Vermont,  135, 1842. 
1842 — Catoatomus  pallidus  DbKay,  Now  York  Fanna,  part  iv,  Fishe  >,  200. 

Catostomua  pallidus  Storkr,  Synopsis,  426, 1846. 
1844 — Catoatomus  aureolua  Cuvier  &,  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poiss.  xvii,  439. 
(Not  of  Le  Sueur.) 

Catoatomus  aureolua  GtJNTHER,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  16, 1868. 
ISoO — Catoatomua /oraiirianua  Agassiz,  Lake  Superior,  358. 
l&^*— Catoatomus  foraterianus  Agassiz,  Am.  Journ.  8c.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  208. 

Acomua  foraterianua  Gikard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  173, 1856. 
1856--Ca(a»/<wii»«  aucklii  Giilard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  175. 

Catoatomua  aucklii  Qirard,  U.  S.  Pao.  R.  R.  Exp],  x,  pi.  li,  226, 1858. 

Catoatomua  aucklii  Cope,  Hayden's  Geol.  Surv.  Wyoming,  1870, 434, 1872. 

Catoatomua  auckUifi  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 
1860 — f  Catoatomua  iexanua  Abbott,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  473. 

f  Catoatomua  texanua  Jordan  &,  Copeland,  Check  List,  150, 1876. 
1860 — Catoatomua  chloropteron  Abbott,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  473. 

Catoatomua  dilwopterum  Cope,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  85, 1865. 

Catoatomua  chloropterua  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156,  1876. 
lS4&^CatoaUmua  alticolua  Cope  &  Yarrow,  Wheeler's  Expl.  W.  100th  Mer.  v,  Zool.  677. 

Catoatomua  alticolua  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 
lS76^Moxoaioma  triaignatum  (Cope)  Cope^  Yarrow,  Wheeler's  Expl.  W.  100th  Mer.  v, 
Zool.  679. 

Erimyzon  triaignatus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  157, 1870. 
Habitat. — All  streams  from  Labrador  to  Florida  and  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mount- 
Aina.    Everywhere  abundant.    The  most  widely  distributed  of  the  Catostomidw. 

This  species  is  the  commonest  of  all  the  Suckers  in  nearly  every 
sti-eam  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  Canada,  in  New  England,  in 
the  Great  Lakes,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  South  Carolina,  in  Georgia, 
in  Alabama,  it  is  everywhere  the  commonest  Sucker,  and  it  certainly 
occurs  in  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Texas,  though  how 
abundantly  I  am  unable  to  say. 

This  species  is  everywhere  the  one  to  which  the  name  of  '*  Sucker^ 
primarily  belongs,  the  other  species,  though  often  called  '*  Sucker",  as 
asort  of  general  term,  receiving  the  special  names  of  Red  Ilorse,  Buffalo, 
Mallet,  Chub  Sucker,  etc. 

This  species  is  subject  to  considerable  variations  in  different  waters. 
In  shaded  brooks,  it  is  dark-colored  and  rather  slender.  In  open  or 
ninddy  waters,  it  becomes  pale.  In  the  Great  Lakes,  it  often  reaches  a 
considerable  size  and  a  proportional  stoutness  of  body.  The  adult  is 
usually  uniformly  colored  above.  Young  fishes  IJ  to  3  inches  in  length 
are  often  variegated,  and  sometimes  show  three  or  four  lateral  dark 
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blotches,  which  are  Boinetiines  confluent  into  an  irregular  dusky  band. 
Such  little  fishes  usually  have  the  lateral  Hue  imperfect.  On  such,  the 
nominal  species  Moxoatoma  irmgnatum  was  based. 

The  male  flshes  in  the  spring  show  a  more  or  less  distinct  pinkish  or 
rosy  lateral  band.  The  males  and  females  ascend  the  small  streams  in 
the  spring  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn.  The  coincidence 
of  their  times  of  migration  with  that  of  some  of  the  early  settlers  of  Illi- 
nois, who  used  to  come  up  from  New  Orleans  in  the  spring,  returning 
in  the  fall,  has  given  to  the  natives  of  that  State  the  slang  name  of 
"  Suckers'',  as  natives  of  Michigan  were  called  "  Wolverenes  " j  of  Minne- 
sota, "  Gophers  '^  J  of  Wisconsin,  *«  Badgers'';  of  Indiana,  "  Hoosiers  ";  of 
Ohio,  '^Buckeyes";  and  of  Missouri,  "Pukes". 

I  have  elsewhere  adopted  the  name  ^*  commersoni^  for  this  species, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  ^^Cyprin  cammersonien^ ^ 
of  Lae^p^de,  as  has  long  since  been  noticed  by  Valenciennes. 

Dr.  Giinther  quotes,  in  the  synonymy  of  Catoatomtis  teres,  ^^Cyprinus 
commersonnii  Lac^p^de";  but,  on  examination  of  Lac^pMe's  work,  I  am 
unable  to  find  that  he  uses  the  name  commeraoniy  or  in  fact  any  classical 
name  whatever  for  the  species,  and  as  priority  of  date  can  hardly  be 
claimed  for  a  French  name  like  ^^Cyprin  commersonien^j  I  am  compelled 
to  fall  back  on  Mitchill's  very  appropriate  name  teres  for  the  species. 
The  identity  of  0.  teres  of  Mitchill,  C,  communis  and  C.  hostoniensis  of  Le 
Sueur,  C.  reticulatus  oiBtich'Avd&ou,  C  ^raci7i«  of  Kirtland,  and  C.pallidus 
of  DeKay  has  been  long  since  shown,  and  has  been  generally  admitted 
by  late  writers.  (7.  nigricans  of  Storer  and  Thompson,  from  the  Con- 
necticut,  is  evidently  the  dusky  brook  form  of  this  species,  and  not 
the  ti  ue  nigricans  of  Le  Sueur.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the  species 
called  C,  aureolus  by  Valenciennes  and  Oiinther  is  the  present  one  and 
not  Myxostoma  aureolum,  Agassiz's  Catostoinusforsterianus  is  doubtless 
the  common  lake  form  of  C\  teres^  as  indicated  by  Dr.  Giinther.    The 

*  The  following  is  Lac^pMe's  descrlptiou  of  bis  "Xc  Cyprin  Commersonien^' : — 
**ODze  rayons  ^la  dorsale;  buit  k  la  nbgeoire  de  Punus;  dix  ^  cbaqne  ventrale; 
bait  on  neuf  ^  cbaqne  pectorale ;  la  nageoire  da  dos  et  celle  de  Fanus  qaadrilat^res; 
Tanal  ^troite ;  P  angle  de  rextr^niit^  de  oette  dernibre  nageoire  tr^  aiga;  la  caadale 
en  croissant;  la  ligne  lat^rale  droite;  la  machoire  sap^rieure  plus  avanc6e  qae  celle 
d'en  bas;  les  ^cailles  arrondies  et  tr^s  petites. 

<'  Le  commersonien,  dont  noas  publions  les  premiers  la  description,  et  qae  le  savant 
Commerson  a  observe,  pr^sente  an  doable  orifice  poar  chaqae  narine ;  sa  tdte  est  d^na^ 
de  petites  ^cailles ;  ses  ventrales  et  ses  pectorales  sont  arrondies  &  leur  extr^mit^ ;  la 
dorsale  s'^lbve  vers  le  miliea  de  la  longueur  totale  de  la  poisson." 
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types  of  0.  sucklii  are  lost,  but  C.  teres  occurs  in  the  Upper  Missouri 
region,  and  Girard's  description  liints  at  no  specific  difference.  Catosto- 
mu8  chloropteron  Abbott  is  evidently  the  same.  '  Catostomua  texanus 
Abbott,  described  from  a  dried  specimen,  is  less  clear,  but  what  there  is 
of  specific  characterization  in  the  description  points  to  (7.  teres.  The 
dorsal  carinatiou  is  frequently  observed  in  stuffed  fishes  in  which  some 
flesh  is  left  in  the  back  to  shrink  in  drying,  leaving  the  back  '^  cariuated^. 
I  have  examined  several  of  the  types  of  Catostomus  alticolus  Cope. 
They  are  all  small  fishes,  not  one-fourth  grown,  and,  as  usual  in  young 
fishes,  the  head  appears  proportionally  large.  I  see,  however,  no  rea- 
aoD  for  considering  them  different  from  (Jatostomvs  teres,  Moxostoma 
trisiffnatum  I  have  already  referred  to.  The  absence  of  the  lateral  line 
is  due  to  their  youth,  not  to  their  belonging  to  a  different  genus. 
The  three  large  lateral  spots;  "  not  seen  in  any  other  of  the  order,''  are 
foand  on  young  specimens  of  Catostomus  generally.  I  have  examined 
the  types  of  ^^Moxostoma  triHgnatum  ",  and  have  found  specimens  of 
similar  size,  similarly  colored  and  without  lateral  line,  from  Michigan  and 
fh>m  other  Western  States.  I  would  undertake  to  match  them  from  any 
stream  in  the  West.  The  reference  of  these  sx^ecimens  to  Moxostoma 
{Erimyzon)  was  probably  the  result  of  a  very  hasty  examination. 

Specimens  in  United  States  National  Museum, 


Nnniber. 


1592 
e-239 
6853 
7067 
7607 
7677 
7678 
7706 
7707 
7717 
7777 
7781 
8320 
8409 
8440 
8451 
8489 
8501 
8573 


Locality. 


Carlisle,  Pa 

Maryland 

Summerville,  S.  C. 
Lake  Cbauplaiu. .. 
Marietta,  Ohio 


Port  HoroD,  Mich. 


RaciDe^Wis 

Torooto,  Canada. 


Collector, 


S.  F.  Baird. 
Dr.  EcDnerly. 

8.  F.  Baird. 
Prof.  Andrews. 
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Specimens  in  United  States  National  Jlfti«eMm~CoDtiDued. 


Nn  tuber. 


ami 

b67l 

6689 

87-28 

8759 

8834 

8870 

8927 

8984 

9041 

9054 

9059 

9157 

9170 

9182 

9195 

9207 

9393 

9404 

9503 

9646 

9875 

10540 

11146 

11147 

1114H 

12320 

12915 

12936 

12937 

12939 

12940 

15356 

15777 

17099 

18258 

18259 

20010 

20057 

20097 

20194 

20195 


Locality. 


Huron  River,  Michigan. 


Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Alabama 


Missouri  (t) . 


Pembina,  Red  River  of  the  North. 

Anx  Plaiues  River,  Illinois ;. 

Lake  Champlain 

^corse,  Mich 

Abbeville,  8.  C 

Mississippi  Valley 


Black  River 

Lake  Superior 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Potomac  River 

Twin  Lakes,  Colorado  (alHoolus) , 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass 

Baiubridge,  Pa 

Twin  Lakes,  Colorado  (types  of  alHcolus) 

Arkansas  River,  Pueblo,  Col.  (types  of  trimgnatum). 

Potomac  River 

Potomac  River 

Yellow  Creek,  Ohio 

Brownsville,  Tex 

Sing  Sing,  N.  Y 


Collector. 


I  Northern  Boundary  Survey,  Dakota. 


Barry. 
8.  F.  Baird. 


Barry. 


R.  Kennioott. 
R.  Kennioott. 

G.  Clark. 


S.  F.  Baird. 
J.  W.  Miner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
.J.  T.  Rotbrock. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
T.  H.  Bean. 
J.  T.  R  throck. 
C.  E.  Aiken. 
G.  B.  Goode. 
G.  B.  Goode. 
S.  F.  Baird, 


S.  F.  Baird. 
Dr.  Elliott  Couee. 
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Spedmeng  in  Untied  8taie$  National  ifu«faim— Continued. 


Nomber. 


Locality. 


Collector. 


20241 
20238 
20256 
20262 
20266 
20267 
20268 
20316 
20344 
20377 
20382 
20454 


20918 


Picrmont,  N.  Y 

Madison,  Wis 

Quebec,  Canada 

Fox  Kiver,  Wisconsin 

Sing  Sing 

Root  Kiver,  Wisconsin 

Potomac  River .* 

Potomac  River 

Platte  Valley,  Nebraska f 

Wilkeebarre,  Pa 

Etowah  River,  Georgia 

Salnda  River,  Sonth  Carolina 

Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming 


S.  F.  Baird. 
S.  F.  Baird. 

8.  F.  Baird. 
S.  F.  Baird. 
8.  F.  Baird. 
8.  F.  Baird. 

Goode  &,  Bean. 
House. 

L.  H.Taylor. 
D.  S.  Jordan. 
D.  S.  Jordan. 


28.*  CATOSTOMUS  MACROCHILUS  Qirard. 

Large-lipped  Suc'er, 

1856— CdtoafomiM  nutcrocheilus  Giraud,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Philu.  175. 

Catostomua  macrocheilus  Girard,  U.  S.  Pac.  R.  R.  Expl.  x,225, 1858. 
Catostomus  macrochilua  Gt)NTHRR,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mas.  vii,  20, 1868. 
Cato9iomu8  macrochilus  Jordan  &.  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 

HABrrAT. — Columbia  River. 

Only  the  original  type  of  this  species  is  kuown.  It  is  ao  adult  spe- 
cimen, well  preserved.  Although  this  species  seems  closely  related  to 
C.  occidentalism  I  am  disposed  to  consider  it  distinct,  as  the  mouth  is 
notably  larger  than  in  any  occidentalis  which  I  have  seen.  The  exami- 
nation of  a  large  series  of  si)ecimen8  may,  however,  render  it  necessary 
to  unite  them. 

SpedmenB  in  United  States  National  Museum. 


Narober. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

240 

Astoria  Oreiron  (tvoe  macroohilus') 

Lient.  Trowbridge. 

•  For  28  (6).  C<itostomu8  fecundus  Cope  Sc  Yarrow,  see  Addenda,  p.  219. 
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29.  OATOSTOMUS  OCCIDBNTALIS  Ayres. 

Western  Sucker, 

ie54^Caio8tomus  ooddentalia  Atres,  Proc.  Cal.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  i,  la 

CatoeUmus  oooidentali$  Aqassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sc.  Arts.  2d  seriee,  xiz,  209,  1855. 
(Described  as  a  new  species.) 

Cat08tomu8  occidentalis  Giraed,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  174,  1856. 

Catoetomus  occidentalia  Girard,  U.  S.  Pac.  R.  R.  ExpL  x,  224, 1858. 

Cato8tomu8  ocddenUilU  GCnther,  Cat  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  17, 1868. 

Catostomua  ooddentalis  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156,  1876.     (Name 
only.) 
1856— f  Catoetomus  hemardini  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  175. 

f  Catoetomus  hemardini  Girard,  U.  S.  Mex.  Bound.  Ichth.  40,  pi.  23,  f .  t-6, 1859. 

t  Catosiomue  bertifirdini  GOnther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  v.  7,  17, 1868. 

Habitat. — Streams  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  probably  generally  distributed. 

This  species  was  described  almost  simultaneously  uuder  the  same 
name  by  Dr.  Ayres  and  Professor  Agassiz.  Since  then  it  has  been  little 
noticed  by  ichthyologists,  and  its  distribution  has  remained  uncertain. 
The  few  specimens  in  the  National  Museum  indicate,  however,  a  wide 
distribution.  I  have  here  united  Catostomus  hemardini  Girard  to  0. 
occidentalis.  The  single  specimen  made  the  type  of  C  hemardini  is  lost, 
so  that  we  can  probably  never  know  exactly  for  what  the  author  in- 
tended the  name.  The  size  of  the  dorsal  and  the  form  of  the  mouth  as 
given  in  Girard's  figure  indicate  a  species  of  Catostomm  rather  than 
Pantosteus,  and  as  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  it  from  C.  occidentalism  I 
let  it  fall  into  the  synonymy.  The  scales  of  (7.  hemardini  as  figured 
seem,  however,  smaller  than  usual  in  C  occidentalis, 

0.  occidentalis  is  apparently  related  to  C.  teres,  but  is  distinguished 
by  the  form  of  mouth  and  by  the  somewhat  smaller  scales.  The  species 
is  <^  brought  to  the  market  in  San  Francisco,  and  is  said  to  be  quite 
common  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Bi vers."— (Girard.) 

Specimens  in  United  States  National  Museum, 


Number. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

15527 

Green  River, Wyominfjj 

Livingston  Stone. 
Livingston  Stone. 

208)4 

McLeod  River,  California 
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30.  CATOSTOMUS  LABIATOS  Ayres. 

Thick-lipped  Sucker. 

l8Q&—Cat09Umn9  labiafus  Ayres,  Proo.  Cal.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  i,  32. 

CatoaUmua  labiatua  Girard,  Proo.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc  Pbila.  175, 1856. 
Cato9tomn9  labiatuB  Girard,  U.  S.  Pac.  B.  R.  Expl.  x,  224,  lOTtS. 
CatosiomuB  labiaiu$  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 

Habitat. — Streams  of  Oregon  (Klamath  Lake). 

I  have  seeu  only  the  specimen  from  which  Girard's  description  was 
taken.  Like  macrochiltis^  this  species  appears  distinct  from  occidentalism 
bat  the  examination  of  a  larger  series  of  specimens  is  necessary  to 
prove  it.  At  present,  it  appears  to  differ  from  macrochilus  and  occiden- 
toKa  in  the  smaller  size  of  the  dorsal  fin. 


Specimens  in  United  States  National  Museum. 

Namber. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

239 

Klamath  Lake.  Orecron . 

Dr.  John  8.  Newberry. 

31.  CATOSTOMUS  AR^OPUS  Jordan^  sp.  nov. 
Hard-headed  Sucker. 
IB^S^CkttosUmus  arewpus  Jordan,  MS8.,  Wheeler's  Report  Surv.  W.  100th  Mer.  {ined.). 
This  species  represents  0.  discobolus  in  the  section  Bccadactyltts,  Its 
very  narrow  fontanelle  and  sheathed  lips  indicate  its  close  relation  to 
Paniosteus.  The  specific  name  is  from  apaidq^  small,  thin ;  o^iy,  hole  or 
apertare.    The  typical  specimens  were  from  Kern  River,  California. 

Specimens  in  United  States  NeUional  Museum. 


Kamber. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

17107 

Kern  River.  Cal.  ^tvne^ 

H.  W.  Heoshaw. 

17103 

CMSon  River, Nevada  -.--. ..--.- 

H.  W.  Henshaw. 

32.  CATOSTOMUS  TAEOBNSIS  Oill  &  Jordan. 

Sucker  of  Lake  Tahoe. 

lQ6S—Jcomus  genercsus  Cooper,  Cronise's  Nat.  Wealth  Cal.  495.    (Not  of  Girard.) 
19TS--Catostamus  tahotnsis  Gill  &  Jordan,  Bnll.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mns.  xi,  p.  — . 

Habitat.— Lake  Tahoe,  Nevada. 

The  Sncker  of  Lake  Tahoe  is  closely  related  to  Catostomus  longirostris, 
bat  seems  to  differ  constantly  in  the  shorter  head  and  mor<3  contracted 
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bod 3%  It  is  said  to  be  very  abundant  in  Lake  Taboe.  "  They  are  caaght 
iu  nets  and  sometimes  witb  the  book,  but  like  all  this  family  are  rather 
poor  as  food''  (Cooper),  Acomus  generosus  of  Girard,  with  which  this 
species  has  been  identified,  is  a  very  different  species,  belonging  to  a 
different  genus. 

Specimens  in  United  States  yatW0,al  Museum, 


Number. 


Locality. 


Collector. 


5240 
17109 


Lake  Tafaoe  (types  C.  tahoensis) . 
Lake  Taboe 


J.  G.  Cooler. 
H.  W.  Heushaw. 


33.  CATOSTOMUS  ROSTRATUS  (TiUsius)  Jordan. 
Siberian  Sucker, 
1813 — "  Cyprinus  rostratus  TiLESius,  M^m.  Ac.  Sc.  St.  P^tersbourg,  iv,  p.  454,  tab.  15, 
ags.  1-2,  1813/' 
Cyprinus  rostratus  Pallas,  Zoogr.  Rosso- Asiat.  iii.  308. 

Cyprius  rostratus  GtJNTHKR,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mas.  xii,  12,  1868.    (As  doubtful 
species  of  Catostomus.) 
184A—Catost<nnus  tiUsii  Cuvikr  &  Valbncibnnes,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  xvii,  469, 
1844. 

HABiTAT.—Eastern  Siberia. 

No  writer  since  Tilesins  seems  to  have  observed  this  fish.  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  unquestionably  a  species  of  Catostomus^  allied  to  and  perhaps  even 
identical  with  0.  longirostris.  The  following  is  Tilesius's  description 
of  this  species,  as  quoted  by  Pallas : —  . 

"  Descriptio  Cyprini  rostrati  Tungusis  acl  Covymam  flnv.,  Tschukulsclian  et  Jucagios 
Onatscha  dicti.    Tab.  XV,  Fig.  1-5.    {Der  RUffelkarpfen,  Bampkopf.) 

**  Magnitudo  in  adultis  pedein  superat,  sed  trinm  spitbamarum  longitudiDem  vix 
attingit.  Caput  ossenm  loDgum  antico  rostro  desceudeDte  truncatam  e  qnino  simile 
qnam  ob  rem  Ruthonis. 

"  Kouh  dicitar  aliis  Produst,  quoniam  os  snbtus,  at  In  {sic)  Cotto  catapbracto  vel 
Agono  accipenserino,  sed  rictus  oris  vel  orificium  lanatum  non  amplum  sed  augnstnm 
labiis  orassis  pinguibus  margin atum,  labium  anterius  fornicatum,  ambitusemicircul.ire 
ossibus  labialibus  vel  mystaoeis  ad  frsBunm  oris  descendeutibus  arcuatis  lateraliter 
lectnoi,  labium  posterius  minus,  rectum,  ab  anterior!  inclnsum  amplexum  papilUs 
nnmerosissimis  granulatum. 

^*  Oouli  lateralis  a  rostro  remoli  operculo  posteriori  branchiali  approximati  ovales, 
iridibus  aurtis  snperne  angustioribns,  papilla  supra  centrum  posita.  Nares  ad  mar- 
ginem  orbitss  anteriorem  duplices  in  sulco  prof  undo  osseo.  Operculo  branchidlia  trl- 
lamellata,  lamella  anterior  cnm  ossibus  maxillso  superioris  conjuncta  ellyptica  angnsta 
ad  orbittB  marginem  anteriorem  ascendens  inferins  lamelUe  secundce  tenerrimso 
angustiori  orbitam  inferiorem  formanti  imposita,  lamina  ossea  subjaoeos,  opercalam 
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medimii  formans,  snbtns  plioa  itshmojagnli  adnata,  oarne  tegitnr  snborbitali.  Lamiiia 
posterior  maxima  latissima  ossea  coochsB  adiostar  fomicata,  auterias  cum  obitsd  mar- 
ine posteriori  jancta.  Memlfrana  hranchioatega  triradiata  inter  opercali  laminam 
aoteiiorem  sabtas  atrinqne  approximatam  coarota  et  in  isthmo  golsa  conjnncta. 
Corpus  obloDgam  erectam  microlepidotum,  sqnamis  IsDvibas  subtilissime  radiato- 
striatis  oblongis,  ad  caput  minoribas  versas  anum  et  caadam  majoribus  imbricatum 
crafisiaf^CDlnm  leviter  compreBsam,  yentre-doTBnsqne  convexnm.  Linea  lateralisrecta 
▼enoa  mediam  corporis  panlalnm  deecendens  per  seriem  sqaamarum  postice  incisamm 
expressa  versas  caadam  magis  conspicna.  Ckflor  in  dorso  atro  coernleos  nitidns,  versus 
latera  subargenteus,  subtus  albens.  Pinna  pectorales  qnatuordecim  radiatse,  radii 
medii  longissimi,  ventrdUa  decemradiat»,  radia  primo  osseo  acnminato,  doraalis  decern- 
radiata  et  duodecimradiata,  radio  primo  cum  adminiculo  radicali,  ultimo  brevissimo 
-ad  basin  usqne  fisso,  omnibus  ad  apices  qnadrifidis,  dorsalis  pinna  ventralibus  oppo- 
sifa,  analis  p.  septemradiata,  radio  primo  simplici  cum  adminiculo  radically  reliquis 
quadrifidis,  tertio  longissimo  peptimo  brevissimo.  Caudalis  pinna  bifurca  lacinia 
inferior  paulo  major  nndecimradiata,  superior  novemradiata  tota  pinna  viginti  radiis 
saffulta  extremis  lateralibns  cum  adminiculo  radicali  oonnatis.  Radii  pennarum  ad 
extreuiitatis  quadrifidi  et  extremi  ad  radices  duplicati  vel  ex  binis  truncis  connati, 
qnam  ab  rem  primus  dorsalis  longitudinaliter  ad  basin  sulcatus  est,  quod  etiam  in 
primo  analis  et  candalibus  extremis  fere  ex  tribus  compositis  cernitnr.  In  dorsali  et 
anali  pinna  radii  valde  distant,  pectorales  ventrales  et  analis  pinnro  aureo-rubescentes 
et  ad  basin  prominentes,  pectorales  adeo  tuberos®,  ventraliom  radices  per  mem- 
braooeam  laminam  triangularem  squamatam  obteguntur.  Anus  caudae  propior.  In- 
terna non  expIon»vi.  Cbaracteribns  coeterum  generis  cyprinacei  ore  nimirum  edentulo, 
dentibus  post  brancbialibus,  membrnua  branchiostega  triradiata  utrinque  instrnctus 
eat.  A  celeberrimo  Merck  plura  specima  ex  siccata  ex  Covymse  fluvio  allata  sunt, 
que  nominsB  Tscbukutschan  deeignata  sunt.  Annotavit  simul  idem,  'pisceni  in  Lena 
et  Indigirca  ej usque  collateral!  lapidoso  Dogdo  fluviis  copiosum  esse  sed  propter 
nationis  velocitatem  captu  difficilem  eese  et  non  nisi  in  ccBcis  fluminum  ramis  hamo 
cap!,  gregatim  et  velocissime  natare,  sapidissimum  cseterum,  excepto  vere,  cum,  ova 
spargnnt  nee  aristis  impeditnm  piscem  esse,  attamen  ab  acoolis  Covymse  et  Indigircs 
(qui  caput  tantem  in  deliciis  babet,  reliqua  canibus  cednnt)  non  mnltnm  sestimari."* — 
(Pallas,  Zoo^aphia  RosftO'Asiaticaf  pp.  308-310.) 

34.  CATOSTOMUt  LONGIROSTBIS  i6'/Sfu€i*r. 

Long-nosed  Sucker,    Northern  Sucktr,    B^sided  Sucker, 
1773 — ^*C]fprinu8  caiostomus  Forster,  Philoa.  Trans.  Ixiii,  155,  tab.  0,  1773.'' 

Cyprinns  catastomus  Schnridkr,  ed.  Bloch,  444, 1802. 
len—Catostomus  longirostrum  Lk  Sckur,  Journ.  Ac.  Nat.  8c.  Phila.  102. 

Catostomus  longirostrum  Thompson,  Hisf.  Vt.  135, 1842. 

Cntostomus  longirosiris  DbKay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv,  Fishes,  203, 1842. 

Catostomus  longirostrum  Cuvier  &  Valenciknnbs,  xvii,  453, 1844. 

Catostomus  longirostrum  Storer,  Synopsis,  421, 1846. 

Catostomus  longirostrum  Jordan  &  Copej.and,  Check  List,  1.56,  1876. 

Catostomus  longirostris  Jordan  &,  Gilbert,  iu  KHppart's  Rept.  53, 1877. 
i8l7— Catostomus  hudsonius  Lb  Sukur,  Journ.  Ac.  Nat.  8c.  Phila.  107. 
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CatosUmus  hudtonius  Cuvikr  &  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  xyU,  458, 
1844. 

Catostomus  hudaonius  Storer,  Synopais,  419, 1846. 

CatosUmuB  KudBonius  Aoa8Siz,  Am.  Joarn.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  aeries,  xix,  208, 1855. 

Catostomus  hudsonius  GOnther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mua.  vii,  13, 1868. 

Catostomus  hudsonius  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  293, 1876. 

Catostomus  hudsonius. J^BLBOV,  Ba]].  No.  1,  Ills.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.  48, 1876. 
1823— Ca<o»/omtts  forsterianus  Richardson,  Franklin's  Joarnal,  720. 

Catostomus  forsterianus  Richardson,  Faana  Bor.-Amer.  iil,  Fishes,  116, 1836. 

Catostomus  forsterianus  DeKay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv.  Fishes,  203, 1842. 

Catostomus  forsterianus  Cdvier  &.  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissoos,  xvii, 
463, 1844. 

Catostomus  forsterianus  Storer,  Synopsis,  419, 1846. 

Acomus  forsterianus  Girard,  Free.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Pbila.  172,  1856. 

Catostomus  forsterianus  Putnam,  BdU.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  10, 1863. 

Catostomus  forsterianus  Jordan  &  Copeland.  Check  List,  156, 1876. 
1850— Ca/o«toiwM«  aurora  Agassiz,  Lake  Superior,  360,  pi.  2,  f.  3-4. 

Acomus  aurora  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  173,  1856. 

Catostomus  atcrom  Putnam,  Bull.  Mus.  Couip.  Zool.  10, 1863. 
IS56— Acomus  griseus  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat,  Sc.  Phila.  174. 

Acomus  griseus  Girard,  U.  8.  Pac.  R.  R.  Expl.  x,  222,  pi.  xlix,  1858. 

Catostomus  griseus  GCnther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit  Mus.  vii,  14, 1868. 

Catostomus  griseum  Cope,  Haydon's  Geol.  Surv.  Wyoming,  1870, 434, 1872. 

Catostomus  griseus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 
l^S^Catosiomus  lactarius  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  174. 

Acomus  lactarius  Girard,  U.  8.  Pac.  R.  R.  Expl.  x,  223, 1858. 

Catostomus  lactarius  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 

Habitat. — New  England  to  Nebraska  and  north  to  Alaska  and  the  Arctic  Sea.  Ex- 
tremely abundant  in  British  America  and  along  the  northern  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  but  not  fotind  south  of  40^  north  latitude. 

This  is  another  of  oar  numerous  species  which  have  an  extremely  wide 
range  of  distribution  and  a  considerable  range  of  variation.  It  has  been 
longer  known  than  any  other  of  the  Suc|^r».  The  oldest  speciOc  name 
given  was  that  of  catostomus,  which,  however,  had  to  be  set  aside  when 
the  generic  name  Catostomus  was  proposed  for  it.  The  next  name  m 
order  of  time  is  the  very  appropriate  one  of  longirostrum  Le  Sueur  (more 
properly  spelled  longirostris)^  given  to  some  specimens  from  Vermont 
Five  pages  later,  the  name  hudsonius  was  given  as  a  substitute  for  ca- 
tostomus  of  Forster.  The  slight  priority  of  longirostrum  over  hudsonius, 
however,  seems  to  eirtitle  it  to  preference,  although  the  latter  name  has 
been  most  frequently  used.  Later,  specimens  considered  by  Dr.  Guuther 
to  be  identical  with  hudsonius  received  from  Richardson  the  name  "/or- 
s1crianns^\  and,  still  later,  the  name  forsterianus  was,. without  evident 
reason,  transferred  from  this  species  to  teres  by  Professor  Agassiz,  who 
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gave  to  this  species  tbe  name  of  awrora,  Id  allusion  to  the  red  breeding 
colors  of  the  uiale.  Western  specimens  were  still  later  described  bj 
Girard  as  two  distinct  species,  griaeus  and  lactariuSj  apparently  without 
comparison  with  the  Eastern  forms. 

Tlie  examination  of  the  large  scries  of  specimens  noticed  below,  to- 
gether with  others  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  Upper  Mississipi)i,  has 
convinced  me  that  all  belong  to  one  species,  variable  to  some  degree, 
hut  not  more  so  than  is  Catostomus  teres  and  less  so  than  Urimyzon 
tucetta.  Some  of  the  Upper  Missouri  specimens  referable  to  C.  griseus 
Grd.baveon  an  average  rather  smaller  scales  (95  in  the  lateral  line 
instead  of  100  to  110) ;  but  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  a  t»ingible  variery. 
Tbe  original  types  of  C.  lactarius  Girard  are  not  now  to  be  found,  but 
tbe  description  indicates  no  diflFerence  from  0.  hngirostris. 
Sptcimens  in  Uniiid  States  National  Museum, 


N  amber. 


LociJity. 


Collector. 


i054 

20«7 

^63 

6709 

7047 

7W0 

7993 

8136 

6435 

8437 

8802 

8905 

9010 

9116 

9175 

9522 

11212 

11213 

12210 

20075 

20191 

20223 

20235 

20257 

202S2 
20689 


Lake  Superior 

Pagct's  Sound 

Platte  River,  Nebraska . 
Yongbiogbeny  River  . . . 
Lake  Winnipeg 


NulatOy  ToQoon  Biver,  Alaska. 


Essex  County,  New  York  . 

Quebec 

Great  Slave  Lake 

Pole  Creek,  Nebraska  .... 


Saint  MichaePs,  Alaska 

An  Sable  River,  Micbigan • 

An  Sable  River,  Micbigan 

An  Sable  River,  Micbigan 

Racine,  Wis 

Nortbem  Bounc'tary  Survey,  Dakota 

Racine,  Wis 

x^aKe  (Superior  «.*■  .*■.  •....•  *  »....■  ••••*.  •....«  •....• 
(Probably  original  types  of  griseus;  tbe  old  number 
and  locality  obliterated.) 

Platte  River,  Nebraska 

Great  Lakes 


J.  W.  Milner. 
R.  Kennicott. 
Capt.  Simpson. 
Prof.  Andrews. 
R.  Renuicott. 

W.  H.  Dall. 


S.  F.  Baird. 
R.  Kennicott. 
Lieut.  Wood. 


Dr.  Bannister. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
J.  W.  Milner. 

Dr.  Elliott  Coues. 
S.  F.  Baird. 
J.  W.  Milner. 
Bowman. 
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35.  OATOSTOMUS  EETROPINNIS  Jordan,  sp.  nov. 

1878 — Cato8U>mu8  reiropinnis  Jordan,  Bull.  Haydeo's  Geol.  Sarv.  Terr.  (ined.). 

This  fine  species  combines  the  mouth  of  C7«  latipinnia  with  the  form 
and  general  characters  of  0.  longirostris.  The  type  is  No.  21,197,  col- 
lected by  Dr.  Elliott  Coues  in  Milk  River,  Montana.  It  is  a  male  speci- 
men 16J  inches  in  length.  A  specimen  previously  examined  from  Platte 
Valley  was  identified  as  probably  the  female  of  C.  latipinniSj  but  the 
discovery  of  this  large  male  specimen  forbids  such  a  supposition. 

l^^mens  in  the  United  Staies  NaAiohal  Mtueum. 


Naiuber. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

**0933 

Platte  Vallev 

21197 

Milk  River.  Montana  ftvne^ 

Dr.  Elliott  Coaes. 

36.  OATOSTOMUS  LATIPINNIS  Baird  &  Girard. 

Oreat-finned  Sucker. 

ieS3—CaU>8tomu9  laUpinnis  Baiud  &  Girard,  in  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  Pbila.  vii  388. 
Acomua  latipinnia  Girard,  Proc.  Ac  Nat.  8c.  Phila.  173, 1856. 
Acomue  latipinnia  Girard,  U.  S.  Mex.  Bound.  Surv.  Ichth.  39,  pi.  xxiv,  f.  1-6, 

1859. 
CatosUmus  laiipinnis  GOnther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mas.  vii,  14, 1868. 
CatoaUmuB  latipinnis  Copb,  Hay  den's  Geol.  Surv.  Wyoming,  1870,434, 1872. 
Ca^tamue  laUpinnie  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 
1656— Cd(o«tomu«  guzmaniensia  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  173. 

AcoMue  guzmanienaie  Girard,  U.  S.  Mex.  Bound.  Surv.  Ichth.  39,  pi.  xxiii,  f.  6-10, 

1859. 
Catoatomue  gusmanieneia  GOntbbr,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  15, 1868. 
Catoatomua  guzmanienae  Cope  &  Yarrow,  Wheeler's  Expl.  W.  100th  Mer.  v,  ZooL 

679, 1876. 
Catoatomua  guzrnanienaia  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 

Habitat. — ^Arizona  and  Sonora.  Green  River,  Wyoming  {Cope).  Probably  not 
abundant. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  most  strongly  marked  of  oar  Suckers.  The 
male  fish  may  be  known  at  once  by  the  slender  form  and  excessive 
development  of  the  fins,  and  probably  in  the  females  the  fins  are  more 
developed  than  in  the  males  of  any  of  the  related  species.    The  squama- 
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tion  also  is  peculiar,  and  the  form  of  the  month  is  nulike  that  of  any 
other  species.  These  features  are  all  well  shown  in  Girard's  figure  of 
the  species  in  the  Ichtliyology  of  the  Mexican  Boundary. 

The  distribution  of  the  species  has  not  been  well  made  out.  I  have 
seen  but  one  specimen,  an  adult  male  from  the  Gila  region,  appaceutly 
the  one  from  which  Girard's  figure  was  made. 

The  type  of  Catostomus  guzmaniensia  cannot  be  found.  The  figure  was 
made  from  a  young  fish,  and  the  distinctions  between  it  and  latipinnis 
are  snch  as  often  distinguish  a  young  fish  from  an  old  one.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  unite  the  two  than  to  admit  an  insufficiently  characterized 
nominal  species. 

Specimens  in  United  States  National  Museum, 


Number. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

20078 

(Type  of  latipinnis  nndoubtedly,  but  the  locality,  Rio  San 
Pedro,  tribatary  %t  Rio  Gila,  and  old  number,  254  ?,  oblit- 
erated.) 

J.  H.  Clark. 

37.  CATOSTOMUS  DISCOBOLUS  Cope. 

Large-lipped  Sucker. 

1872 — Catostomus  discobolus  Cope,  Hayden's  Oeol.  Surv.  Wyo.  1870, 435. 

Catostomus  discobolus  Cope  &  Yarrow,  Wheeler's  Expl.  W.  100th  Mer.  v,  Zool. 

677. 1876. 
Catostomus  discobolus  Jordan  &,  Copeland,  Check  List,  15G,  1876. 

Habitat. — Idaho  to  Arizona. 

This  interesting  species  is  a  Pantostem  in  all  l^nt  the  technical  char- 
acter of  the  open  fontanelle,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  really  intermediate, 
as  the  fontanelle,  in  the  adult  at  least,  is  reduced  to  a  narrow  slit.  The 
characters  given  in  the  analysis  were  taken  from  the  Snake  Biver  spe- 
cimen, 20,475,  larger  and  in  better  condition  than  most  or  all  of  those 
examined  by  Professor  Gope.  Professor  Cope's  original  types  came  from 
Oreen  Eiver  in  Wyoming. 
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« 
Spedmena  in  Unitrd  States  National  Museum, 


Number. 

liocality. 

Collector. 

12914 

Newberry. 
Yarrow  &  Hensh.iw. 

15783 

ZafiijN.Mex 

15791 

Arizona  ...... ..... 

C.  G.  Newberry. 
F.V.Hayden. 

20475 

Snake  River,  Idaho 

Genus  PANTOSTEUS  Cope. 

Minomus  Cope,  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.  Wyoming.  1870, 434  (1872).    (Not  of  Girard.) 
Pantoateua  Cope,  Lieut.  Wheeler's  Expl.  W.  100th  Mer.  v,  673, 1876. 
Cato8tomu8f  Aoomus  et  Minomus  sp.  Girakd. 

Type,  MinomuB  plalyrhynchns  Cope. 

Etymology,  ttuv,  all ;  oartov,  bone  (from  the  closing  of  the  fontanelle  by  bone). 

Head  moderate  or  rather  small,  4  to  5  times  in  length  of  body,  fi<ittisii 
and  rather  broad  above,  anteriorly  somewhat  pointed ;  e^'e  rather  small, 
usually  behind  the  middle  of  the  head  :  suborbital  bones  narrow,  as  iu 
Catostomus;  bones  of  head  rather  thick,  the  two  parietal  bones  (irmly 
united,  entirely  obliterating  the  fontanelle. 

Mouth  rather  large,  entirely  inferior ;  each  jaw  with  a  more  or  less, 
developed  cartilaginous  sheath,  separable  in  alcohol,  essentially  as  iu 
Chondrostoma^  Acrochiltts,  and  related  genera;  upper  lip  bro.ad,  papillose, 
with  a  rather  broad,  free  margin,  and  several  series  of  tubercles ;  lower 
lip  largely  developed,  with  an  extensive  free  margin  deeply  incised 
behind,  but  less  so  timn  in  Catostomus.  Pharyngeal  bones  and  teeth 
essentially  as  in  Catostomus.  Isthmus  quite  broad. 
•  Body  generally  elongate,  subterete,  and  little  compressed. 

Scales  quite  small,  from  80  to  105  in  the  course  of  the  lateral  line, 
and  30  to  35  in  a  cross  series  between  dorsal  and  ventrals,  usually  more 
or  less  reduced  in  size  and  crowded  forward,  as  in  Catostomus;  lateral 
line  well  developed,  straightish. 

Fins  generally  rather  small ;  first  ray  of  dorsal  usually  about  midway 
of  body,  its  rays  few,  9  to  12  in  number ;  ventrals  inserted  rather  under 
posterior  part  of  dorsal,  their  rays  10  or  9 ;  anal  short  and  high,  with 
7  developed  rays;  caudal  rather  shallow,  emargiuate ;  pectorals  well 
developed  :  air-bladder  with  two  chambers. 

The  characters  of  Pantosieus  are  essentially  those  of  Catostomus j  except 
that  the  fontanelle  is  obliterated.    The  usual  scale  formula  is  interme* 
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diate  between  that  of  Catostomua  proper  and  that  of  the  subgenus 
Decadactylt^. 

The  genns  was  first  indicated  by  Professor  Cope  in  1874,  under  the 
name  of  Minomus^  he  supposing  at  the  time  that  Catostomua  insignis,  the 
type  of  Girard's  MinomuSj  was  a  species  with  closed  fontanelle.  On 
obtaining  specimens  of  C.  insignis^  it  became  evident  that  such  was  not 
the  case,  and  the  new  name  Pantosteua  was  proposed  for  the  genus. 
PantoHteus  runs  very  close  to  CatostomuSj  two  species  referred  to  the 
latter  genns  (C  discobolus  and  C.  arceopus)  being  almost  intermediate. 

Generic  Characlerizations. 

MiNOMUS  Cope,  1872.—"  I  have  proposed  to  adopt  as  valid  (Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc 
1^0, 4dO)  seven  genera  of  this  family.  I  Trill  now  add  an  eighth,  which  embraces 
species  which  combine  with  the  characters  of  Caiosiomus  proper,  a  complete  nnion 
oi  the  parietal  bones,  which  obliterates  the  fontanelle  so  universal  among  the 
suckers.  The  only  other  exception  is  seen  in  Cydeptus,  Raf.,  as  I  have  already  meu- 
tioned.  In  all  the  members  of  the  family  where  I  have  examined  it,  this  fontanelle  is 
qaite  open  and  of  no  doubtfnl  proportions,  and  nowhere  reduced  to  the  slit  so  often 
seen  in  8ilwrid<B,  In  searching  for  the  characters  of  Girard's  so-caUed  genera  Minomus 
and  Acomu»j  I  find  that  the  type  of  the  former,  M,  insignia,  B.  G.,  presents  the  character 
above  mentioned.  I  therefore  adopt  his  name  for  the  new  genus,  and  add  two  new 
species,  if.  delphinuB  and  M,  hardvs.  Whether  his  two  other  species,  M.  plebeiua  and  if. 
eiarhU,  belong  to  it  is  uncertain  as  yet,  but  they  have  the  same  physiognomy.'' — (Cope, 
Ha^den*8  Gtol.  Surv,  Wyoming  for  1870,  p.  434,  1872.) 

Pantosteus  (Cope)  Yarrow,  1876.—"  Professor  Cope,  in  1870,  purposed  to  adopt  as 
valid  seven  genera  of  this  family;  but  in  1672,  he  stated  bis  belief  that  an  eighth 
should  be  added,  which  should  embrace  species  combining  the  characters  of  CaiostomuB 
proper,  a  complete  anion  of  the  parietal  bones,  which  obliterates  the  fontanelle,  so  uni- 
versal among  the  suckers ;  the  only  other  exception  beipg  seen  in  Cycleptus,  Raf.,  as  be  has 
already  observed.  In  all  the  members  of  the  family  that  he  has  examined  in  this  re- 
gard the  fontanelle  has  been  found  quite  open  and  of  no  doubtful  proportions,  and  is 
nowhere  reduced  to  the  slit  often  seen  in  the  Silnridse,  unless  it  be  in  the  Catostomua 
dUcoboliu.  In  searching  for  the  characters  of  Girard's  so-called  genera  Minomua 
and  Acomu8,  he  expressed  the  view  that  the  type  of  the  former,  if.  insignis,  Baird  & 
Girard,  presents  the  character  in  question.  This  conclusion  was  based  on  a  specimen 
sent  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  from  Washington,  bearing  that  name.  Hav- 
ing since  examined  five  specimens  of  the  if.  insignia,  obtained  by  the  geologists  of  this 
snivey,  he  finds  them  to  be  true  Catostomi  as  determined  by  the  presence  of  the  fon- 
tanelle. It  therefore  requires  a  name,  and  he  proposes  for  it  that  of  Pantoateus,  It 
embraces  P.  plaiyrhynchua,  P.jarrovii  and  P.  virebcena  Cope  of  the  present  essay  and  P. 
delphinua  and  P.  hardua,  Cope,  Hay  den's  Report,  /.  c."— (Yarrow,  Lieut  Wheeler' a  Exph 
W.  100/A  Mer.  vol.  5,  p.  C73, 1876.)  ^ 

Pantosteus  Cope  &  Jordan,  1877. — "Body  oblong  or  elongate,  with  a  short,  sub- 
quadrate  dorsal  fin  ;  air  bladder  in  two  parts ;  lateral  line  well  developed ;  fontanelle 
obliterated  by  the  union  of  the  parietal  bones."— (Jordan,  Proc,  Ac,  Xat,  Sc.  Phila, 
1877,  p.  81.) 
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ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIES  OF  PANT08TEUS. 

*  Scales  very  small,  100  to  105  in  the  lateral  line ;  18  above  and  IC  below,  in  a  cross- 
series  :  body  elongate,  compressed,  the  caudal  peduncle  contracted :  head  short, 
wide, 5  in  length:  muzzle  obtuse, little  pnjecting;  upper  lip  wide;  lower  lip 
full,  emarginate ;  jaws  with  welldcveloped  cartilaginous  sheaths:  scales  much 
reduced  in  size  forwards :  dorsal  raya  10 ;  ventral  9 :  color  olive ;  lower  surface 

yellow VIRE8CEN8,  3S. 

**  Scales  small,  80  to  65  in  the  course  of  the  lateral  line, 
t  Scales  very  much  reduced  and  crowded  anteriorly :  upper  lip  full,i>endent;  cartila- 
ginous sheaths  on  jaws  well  developed,  the  commibsure  transverse  and  ab- 
ruptly angulate  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth, 
a.  Body  extremely  elongate,  the  depth  5^  to  7  in  length :  head  4i  in  length,  short 
and  wide,  with  depressed  and  expanded  muzzle,  which  considerably  overhangs 
the  mouth :  isthmus  very  wide :  dorsal  rays  11 ;  ventral  rays  9 :  Rcales  15-86-12 : 

belly  and  lower  fins  yellowish,  probably  red  in  life platyrhynchus,  39. 

aa.  Body  moderately  elongate,  the  depth  4^  to  5  in  the  length :  head  rather  short, 
4|  in  length, not  specially  broadened;  muzzle  not  greatly  overhanging  the 
mouth  :  dorsal  rays  9  (raiely  10) ;  ventral  rays  10  (rarely  9} :  scales  11  to  14-8J 
to  87-13  to  15 :  light  brown  above,  with  dusky  spots  and  clouds ;  males  with 

the  chin  and  fins  red,  and  a  crimson  lateral  band genkrosus,  40. 

tt  Scales  subequal  over  the  body,  not  much  reduced  forwards :  upper  lip  rather  nar- 
row, not  pendent ;  cartilaginous  sheath  oo  jaws  obsolete  (f ). 
b.  Body  comparatively  stout,  the  caudal  peduncle  short  and  thick,  the  back  some- 
what arched,  the  depth  4^  to  5  in  length  :  head  short  and  wide,  fiattish  above, 
4|  to  5  in  length :  scales  14-84-15 :  dorsal  rays  9  to  11 ;  ventral  rays  10 :  black- 
ish above,  with  one  or  two  dark  lateral  shades plsbbius,41. 

38.  PANTOSTEUS  VIRESCENS  Cope. 

Green  Sucker, 

lfi76—PantosU,u$  viresoens  (Cope)  Cope  &  Yarrow,  Wheeler's  Expl.  W.  100th  Mer.  v, 
Zool.675. 
Pantoateus  vireaoens  Jordan  &,  Copelakd,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 

Habitat. — ^Arkansas  Biver  in  Colorado. 

Only  a  single  specimen  of  this  species  is  known,  collected  by  Mr.  C. 
E.  Aiken  at  Pueblo,  Colo.  The  small  size  of  its  scales  indicates  its 
distinctness  from  the  other  species  of  Pantostewt.  The  greenness  of 
coloration  of  the  typical  specimen  is  probably  due  to  its  haviug  been 
kept  in  a  copper  tank. 

Specimens  in  United  States  Xafional  Museum. 


Number. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

Arkansas  River,  Pueblo,  Colo,  (type) 

C.  E.  Aiken. 
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39-  PANTOSTEUS  PLATYRHYNOHUS  Cope. 

Flat-headed  Sucker. 

1874— ifijfomti«  plai^-hynchus  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos  Soc.  Pbila.  134. 

Pantosteua  platyrhynckua  Cope   &  Yakrow,  Wheelei^a  Expl.  W.  100th  Mer.  v, 

Zool.  673,  pi.  xxix,  f.  3,  3  a,  1876. 
Fant08icu9  platyrhynchus  Jobdan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1870. 
Panto8t€U8  platjfrhynchns  Jordan,  Ball.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mos.  xi,  p.  — ,  1878. 

Habitat. — Utah  Lake  odcI  tribataries. 

Tbe  specimens  which  I  have  seen  of  this  species  are  all  small  and  in 
poor  condition.  Their  remarkable  slenderness  is  doubtless  in  part  due 
to  their  liabbiness.  The  species  as  noted  by  Professor  Cope  much 
resembles  Catostomus  discoholua.  It  is  also  very  similar  to  Pantosteus 
genero8U8y  but  at  present  I  consider  it  distinct. 

Specimens  in  Untied  States  National  Museum.    < 


Number. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

12906 

Utah  Lake 

Yarrow  &  HcDshaw. 

15163 

Utfth  Irftke  ....              .       

Yarrow  &  Hensbaw. 

40.  PANTOSTEUS  GENEROSUS  (Oirard)  Jordan. 
Tarrow*8  Sucker. 

1H66— Cato«fomff«  (Acomus)  generosus  Gibakd,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  8c.  Pbila.  174. 

Acomus  generosus  Girabd,  U.  8.  Pac.  R.  R.  Expl.  x,  221,  1858. 

CkUostomvs  generosus  Jobdan  &  Copeland,  Cberk  List,  156, 1876. 
1874— Iftitomiia  jarrovlt  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Pbilos.  Soc.  Pbila.  35. 

Pantosteus  jarrovU  Cope  &  Yabbow,  Wheeler's  Expl.  W.  100th  Mer.  v,  Zool.  674, 
pi.  xxix,  2,  2  a,  1876. 

Pantosteus  yairotci  Jordan  &,  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1S7G. 

HABriAT. — Rio  Orande,  Colorado  Basin,  and  Great  Basiu  of  Utah ;  very  abandaDt. 

This  species  is  the  most  characteristic  and  most  widely  dififused  of 
the  Suckers  of  the  Great  Basin.  It  was  first  described  by  Girard  in 
1850,  under  the  name  of  Catostomua  generosus.  Girard's  description, 
unaccompanied  by  a  figure,  was  so  very  loose  and  irrelevant  that  it  has 
hitherto  remained  unidentified.  I  have,  however,  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  Girard's  original  types,  and  of  comparing  them  with  the 
types  of  Pantosteus  jarrovii.  They  se4*m  to  me  to  belong  to  the  same 
species,  and  I  am  therefore  compelled  to  substitute  the  name  generosus 
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for  tbat  of  jarrovit.    If  I  had  not  been  able  to  compare  generosus  with 
jarroviiy  I  should  never  have  suspected  their  identity. 

Specimens  in  United  States  Kaiianal  Museum. 


Naiubcr. 

Locality. 

CoUector. 

256 

CottoDwood  Creek  (types  of  generosus) .......... 

Lient.  Beckwlth. 

5910 

Ojode  GallOi  N.Mex 

Lieut.  Beale. 

15802 
17080 

ZoBi  River,  New  Mexico  (types  of  jarrovii) 

San  UdefoDsOi  N.  Mex ...... .... ... .... ...... 

H.  W.  Henshaw. 
Yarrow  &  Cope. 
Dr.  0.  Loew. 

17095 

Mobave  Desert^  California. . .................... 

18009 

New  Mexico  ................ ........ .... 

H.  C.  Yarrow. 

20102 

Pacific  Railroad  Survey,  38° 

Lieut.  Beck  with. 

41.  PANTOSTEUS  PLEBEIUS  (Baird  &  Girard)  Jordan. 
Plain  Sucker, 

IQoi^CatosUmus  pUbeius  Baird  &  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  28. 

Catostomus  plebins  Agassiz,  Am.  Jonm.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  208, 1855. 

Minomus  pleheius  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Pbila.  173, 1856. 

Minomus  phheius  Girard,  U.  S.  Mex.  Bound.  Snrv.  Ichth.  38,  pi.  xxii,  f.  1-4, 1859. 

Catostomus  pUb^us  GCnthkr,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  15, 1868. 

Catostomus  j)leh(jus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156,  1876. 

Fantosteus  jylebeius  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  xi,  p. — ,  1878. 
1872— 3finamti«  delphinus  Cope,  Hayden's  Geol.  Surv.  Wyoming,  1870,  4.35, 1872. 

Pantosteits  delphinus  Cope  &  Yarrow,  Lieut.  Wheeler's  Rept.  Expl.  W.  100th 
Mer.  vol.  5,  673, 1876. 

Fantosteus  dolpUnua  Jordan  <&  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876.    (Misprint  for 
delphinus,) 
1872— Jftnomtw  bay-dus  Cope,  Hayden's  Geol.  Surv.  Wyoming,  1870,  436. 

Fantosteus  bardus  Cope,  Lieut.  Wheeler's  Expl.  W.  100th  Mer.  vol.  5,  p.  673,  1876. 

Fantosteus  bardus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  156, 1876. 

Habitat. — Basin  of  the  Colorado.    Lake  Guzman. 

The  types  of  Catostomus  pleheius  are  not  to  be  found,  and  no  speci- 
mens referable  to  the  species  are  in  the  National  Museum.  The  types 
of  Fantostens  delphinus  and  P.  bardtts  I  have  been  unable  to  examine. 
The  scale  formula  and  small  dorsal  fin  of  C.plebeius  indicate  that  it  is 
a  species  of  Fantosteus.  Assuming  that  it  is  so,  I  find  myself  unable  to 
draw  from  the  printed  descriptions  of  |)?e&eiws,  delphinus^  aud  bardus  any 
sort  of  specific  characters.  Until  such  characters  are  shown,  the  burden 
of  proof  lies  with  the  proposer  of  those  species,  and  I  shall  consider  them 
as  identical  until  they  are  proved  to  be  distinct.    In  characters  of  mouth, 
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scales,  and  form  of  body,  Pantosteus  pleheius  seems  to  resemble  Catosto- 
mus  irmgnis  aud  C.  clarJdij  and  to  diverge  from  the  type  of  discoholm, 
genero9U8y  and  platyrhynchus.* 

*  Professor  Cope  {in  lit)  dissents  from  the  ideDtification  above  made,  maintaioiDg 
that  P.  delpJUnus  and  P.  hardus  are  at  least  specifically  distinct  from  each  other,  what- 
ever may  be  the  relation  of  either  to  P.  pleheius.  As  I  have  seen  none  of  the  three 
forms  in  qTiestion,  I  let  the  above  stand  as  I  had  written  it,  and  quote  the  original  de- 
scriptions of  the  three  nominal  species: — 

MiNOMUS  PLBBEius  Grd.— **  Body  sub-f  aeiform,  compressed.  Head  elongate,  subcon- 
icalf  forming  the  fifth  of  the  entire  length.  Month  of  medium  size.  Eyes  large,  snb- 
elliptical,  their  longitudinal  diameter  being  contained  about  five  times  in  the  length  of 
side  of  head.  Dorsal  fin  subquadrangular,  its  anterior  margin  being  equidistant  be- 
tween the  tip  of  the  snout  and  the  first  ludimentary  rays  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
caudal.  The  latter  is  slightly  concave  posteriorly,  and  the  lobes  rounded  off.  The 
base  of  the  anal  is  contained  nearly  three  times  in  its  height,  and  when  brought  back- 
wards its  tip  extends  to  the  rudimentary  rays  at  t  he  inferior  lobe  of  the  caudal  fin.  The 
▼entrals  are  inserted  under  the  posterior  third  of  the  dorsal ;  bent  backwards,  their  tip 
does  not  reach  as  far  as  the  anus.  The  pectorals  are  of  medium  development,  sub- 
ovate,  posteriorly  acute.  '^ 

**  The  scales  are  of  medium  size,  considerably  largest  on  the  peduncle  of  the  tail. 
Twenty-eight  to  thirty  rows  from  the  base  of  the  ventrals  to  the  dorsal  fin.  About 
eighty  in  the  lateral  line,  which  is  not  discernible  as  far  back  as  the  base  of  the  caudal 
fin. 

"The  color  as  preserved  in  alcohol, is  dark  brown  on  the  upper  regions,  faintly  mot- 
tled with  blackish  patches.  The  sides  and  belly  exhibit  traces  of  orange  in  some  of 
the  specimens,  in  others  it  is  pale  yellowish.  The  fins  are  unicolor ;  the  dorsal,  caudal, 
and  pectorals,  blackish  brown  ;  the  anals  and  ventrals  yellowish.'' — (GiKAitD,  Ich,  U.  S, 
and  Mex.  Boundary  Surv, ,  p.  38,  figs.  1-4,  plate  xxii.) 

MiNOMUS  DELPHINU8  Copc. — "The  subequal  size  of  the  scales  of  this  species  would 
refer  it  indifferently  to  the  true  group  Catostomus  of  Girard,  or  his  group  Mioomus, 
which  he  did  not  distinguish  clearly.  The  preceding  species  would  enter  bis  Acomus, 
which  is,  however,  only  an  undefined  group  of  species,  to  which,  by  the  way,  the  tyx>e 
of  Catostomus,  C.  teres,  belongs.  This  species  is  especially  distinguished  from  those 
heretofore  described  by  the  shortening  of  the  caudal  part  of  the  vertebral  column,  and 
the  consequent  posterior  position  of  the  dorsal  fin.  Add  to  this  a  short,  wide  head,  and 
thick  body,  and  its  physiognomy  is  expressed. 

"  The  dorsal  outline  is  arched,  the  head  flat  above,  but  elevated  behind,  and  much  de- 
pressed  on  the  muzzle.  The  muzzle  is  wide  and  does  not  project  beyond  the  upper  lip, 
Trhich  is  appressed  to  its  lower  face  and  bears  four  rows  of  warts;  its  einooih  com- 
ciisanial  part  is  narrow.  On  the  lower  lip  the  tubercles  advance  nearly  to  the  com- 
missure ;  this  lip  is  deeply  emarginate  posteriorly  ;  the  eye  enters  the  length  of  tho 
head  five  times,  two  and  one-half  times  measuring  the  muzzle,  and  twice  the  inter- 
orbital  region.  Head  four  and  two-thirds  times  in  length  to  end  of  caudal  basal  scales. 
Scales  in  thirty  longitudinal  series,  between  dorsal  and  ventral  fins ;  ventrals  remark- 
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Genus  CYCLEPTUS  Rafinesque. 

Cyclepiua  Rafinesque,  Journal  de  Physique,  de  Cbimie  ot  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  PariSy 

1819,  p.  421. 
BhytidosUmua  Heckel,  Fische  Syriens,  Kussegger's  Reiseo,  1842,  p.  1023. 
Catostomus  et  Sclerognathus  sp,  AuCT. 

Type,  Cycleptus  nigresoens  Bafiuesque,  =  CcUostomus  eUngaius  Le  Sueur. 
Etymology,  k^kT^^  round ;  XeTrrdf ,  small.    "  The  name  means  small,  round  mouth  " 
{Rafinesque). 

Head  very  Bmall,  short  and  slender,  its  length  contained  6  to  7  times 
in  that  of  the  body,  its  upper  surface  rounded ;  eye  quite  small,  nearly 
median,  not  very  high  up,  its  length  C  to  8  in  that  of  the  side  of  the 
bead;  suborbital  bones  rather  small  and  quite  narrow;  fontanelle  en- 
tirely obliterated  by  the  union  of  the  parietal  bones. 

Mouth  small,  entirely  inferior,  overlapped  by  the  projecting  snout, 
the  upper  lip  thick,  pendent,  covered  with  3  to  5  rows  of  tubercles,  the 
outer  quite  large,  the  inner  small;  lower  lip  moderate,  formed  some- 

ably  short,  extending  little  more  than  half  way  to  vent,  originating  under  posterior 
third  of  dorsal.    Pectorals  well  separated.    Isthmus  wide. 

"  Color  above  blackish,  with  a  strong  inferior  marginal  shade  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
sides,  and  the  lighter  tint  above ;  a  brown  spot  just  above  axilla,  is  cut  off  from  it  by 
a  band  of  the  yellow  color  which  covers  the  belly  and  head  below. 

"  The  only  species  concerning  which  any  doubt  can  arise  in  the  nomenclature  of  this 
one  is  C.  hemardini  of  Girard.  That  writer  states  that  the  latter  possesses  15  D.  radii ; 
this,  with  the  ascription  of  a  slender  form  and  other  peculiarities,  will  always  sepa- 
rate them.  Three  species  in  Professor  Hayden's  collection  without  locality.  This 
should  be  probably  a  tributary  of  Green  River." — (Cope,  Hayden*$  GtoL  Surv,  Terr, 
1872,  p.  436.) 

MiNOMUS  BARDU8  Cope. — **  This  species  is  distinguished  by  its  very  short  head,  and 
marked  coloration,  resembling  in  that  respect  the  C.  guzmaniensis  of  Girard ;  with  this 
species,  it  has,  however,  nothing  else  in  common. 

''  Head  wide,  muzzle  not  f  rojectiog  beyond  upper  lip ;  latter  not  pendent,  with  nar- 
row, smooth  commissure  and  three  or  four  rows  of  tubercles.  Lower  lip  deeply  incised, 
tubercular  to  near  inner  edge.  Eye  5.25  times  in  length  of  head,  twice  in  inter- 
orbital  width.  Head  five  times  to  end  of  basal  caudal  scales.  Form  stout :  body  cylin- 
dric  anteriorly.  Dorsal  fin  nearer  end  of  muzzle  than  end  of  caudal  scales.  Scales  of 
body  Bubequal,  in  thirty  longitudinal  rows  between  dorsal  and  ventral  fins,  latter  orig- 
inating beneath  hinder  border  of  dorsal,  not  quite  reaching  vent.  Pectorals  well  sepa- 
rate ;  isthmus  wide,  narrower  than  in  M.  delphinus.  Color  blackish  above,  a  broad 
olive  band  from  upper  part  of  opercular  border  along  upper  half  of  caudal  peduncle, 
and  a  broad  black  band  below,  narrowing  to  a  line  along  the  middle  of  the  peduncle ; 
below,  yellowish,  a  band  of  the  same  cutting  off  a  blackish  area  above  the  axilla,  as 
in  the  last  species.*' — (Cope,  Hayden^s  Geol,  Surv,  Terr.  1872,  p.  436.) 
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^hat  as  ID  CatOBtomuSj  but  less  full,  incised  behind ;  jaws  without  carti- 
laginous  sheath ;  muciferous  system  not  greatly  developed ;  opercular 
apparatus  not  greatly  developed,  the  operculum  smooth  and  narrow. 
Isthmus  moderate ;  gillrukersmoderately  long,  soft;  pharyngeal  bones 
strong,  the  teeth  stout,  increasing  in  size  downwards,  rather  wide  apart. 

Body  elongate,  moderately  compressed,  not  much  elevated,  the  caudal 
peduncle  long,  the  greatest  depth  contained  4  to  C  times  in  length. 

Scales  moderate,  about  equal  over  the  body,  not  closely  imbricated, 
\rith  wide  exposed  surfaces,  the  number  in  the  lateral  line  from  55  to  \ 
CO,  and  about  17  in  a  transverse  series  from  dorsal  to  ventrals;  edges 
of  scales  serrate;  lateral  line  well  developed,  nearly  straight. 

Fins  rather  largo ;  dorsal  fin  beginning  in  front  of  ventrals  and  ending 
just  before  anal,  of  about  30  rays,  strongly  falcate  in  front,  the  first  and 
second  developed  rays  in  length  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  base 
of  the  fin,  the  rays  rapidly  shortened  to  about  the  eighth,  the  length  of 
the  remaining  rays  being  nearly  uniform  and  sU  short;  caudal  fin  large, 
widely  forked,  the  lobes  about  equal;  anal  fin  quite  small,  low,  of  7  or 
8  developed  rays,  scaly  at  base;  ventrals  moderate,  with  10  rays;  pec- 
torals elongate,  somewhat  falcate. 

Sexual  peculiarities  somewhat  marked ;  the  males  in  spring  with  black 
pigment ;  the  head  then  covered  with  small  tubercles. 

Air-bladder  with  two  chambers,  the  anterior  short,  the  posterior 
elongate. 

But  a  single  species  of  this  singular  genus  is  as  yet  known.    It  is 

found  in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and,  although  not  a  rare 

fish,  it  is  by  no  means  as  generally  abundant  as  are  many  others  of  its 

family. 

Oeneris  Characterizations. 

Ctclepttjs  Bafinesqne,  1819. ~"  Cycleptns,  (abdominal).  Different  da  genre  Catos- 
tomiis.  Deax  nageoires  dorsales,  bouche  petite,  ronde,  an  boat  da  maseau;  I^vres 
circnlaires.  Famille  Cyprinidiaf  C.  nigrescena,  noir^tre;  ventre  blaucbdtre,  boucbe 
retroass^  ;  queue  foarob^.  Parvient  h  deux  pieds  de  long ;  ti^s  bon  h  manger,  rare 
daos  rOhio  et  le  Missouri.*'— (Rafinesque,  Journ.  de  Phys.  etc.  1819,  p.  421.) 

Cycleptus  Ratinesqae,  1820.—"  Difference  from  tbe  foregoing  genus  [Cotostotwiw]— 
two  dorsal  fins,  montb  round  and  terminal."— (Rafinesque,  Ich,  Oh.  p.  6.) 

Rhytidostomus  Heokel,  1842.—"  Dentes  pectiniformes  €0-60.  Pinna  dorsalis  basl 
elongata ;  radio  tertio  vel  quarto  longissimo.  In  reliquis  cum  genere  Catostomo  con- 
gruit."— (Heckel,  Fische  SyrienSj  p.  33,  or  Rusaeger'e  Beisen,  p.  1023.— Species  referred  to 
tbe  genus,  Cjfprinus  catoaiomus  Forster  and  Catostomus  elongaius  Le  Sueur.) 

Cycleptus  Agassiz,  1855. — ''As  in  many  otber  instances,  Rafinesque  bas  named,  but 
neitber  defined  nor  cbaracterised  tbe  genus  to  wbicb  I  now  call  attention.    He  bas  not 
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himself  even  seen  the  fish  upon  vrhich  the  genns  is  founded,  and  refers  to  another 
geuos  a  species  which  cannot  be  separated  from  this.  Moreover,  the  characteristics  of 
the  genns,  as  given  by  Rafiuesqae,  are  not  tme  to  natnre.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
objections,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  reject  his  generic  name,  since  it  is  possible  to 
identify  the  fish  he  meant  by  the  vernacular  name  under  which  it  is  known  in  the 
West.  There  is  another  reason  why  Rafinesqne's  description  of  onr  western  fishes 
on**ht  tx>  be  carefully  considered  and  every  possible  effort  made  to  identify  his  genera 
.  and  si>ecies,  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  investigate  the  fishes  of  the  Ohio  and  its 
tributaries  upon  a  large  scale,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  looseness  with  which  he  per- 
formed the  task  and  the  lamentable  inaccuracies  of  his  too  short  descriptions,  his  works 
bear  almost  upon  every  page  the  imprint  of  his  keen  i>erception  of  the  natural  affinities 
of  species,  and  their  intimate  relations  to  one  another ;  so  much  so,  that  even  where  he 
has  failed  to  assign  his  genera  any  characters  by  which  they  may  be  recognized,  yet, 
when  the  species  upon  which  they  were  founded  can  be  identified,  we  usually  find  that 
there  are  good  reasons  for  considering  them  as  forming  distinct  genera. 

'*The  trouble  with  Rafinesqne  is,  that  be  too  often  introduced  in  his  works  species 
which  he  had  not  always  seen  himself,  and  which  he  referred  almost  at  random  among 
his  genera,  thus  dt-facing  his  well  characterised  groups,  or  that  he  went  so  far  as  to 
found  genera  upon  species  which  he  bad  never  seen,  overlooking  perhaps  that  he  had 
already  described  such  types  under  other  names. 

*'The  genns  CyoleptoB  affords  a  striking  example  of  all  these  mistakes  combined 
together.  In  his  remarkable  paper  upon  the  genus  Catostomus^  Liesueur  describes  and 
figures  one  species  from  the  Ohio  River,  under  the  name  of  C.  eUmgaiut,  peculiar  for 
its  elongated  cylindrical  body,  and  fur  its  long  dorsal  fin  beginning  half  way  between 
the  pectorals  and  ventrals,'  and  extending  as  far  back  as  the  insertion  of  the  anal. 
The  species  Rafinesqne  introduces  in  his  subgenus  Decac<^7u«  among  the  genuine  (kt- 
iostomif  without  perceiving  that  it  belongs  to  his  own  genns  CyclrpUis,  This  mistake 
arises  undoubtedly  from  his  belief  that  in  Cycleptm  there  are  two  dorsals,  which  indeed 
he  mentions  as  characteristics  of  this  genus;  but  this  statement  is  erroneous:  the 
rays  of  the  dorsal  are,  in  fact,  enclosed  in  a  continuous  membrane,  the  anterior  rays 
only  being  much  longer  than  thoee  of  the  middle  and  posterior  portion  of  the  fin ;  oc- 
casionally these  long  rays  split,  and  accidentally  separate  from  the  following  ones, 
when  they  seem  to  form  two  dorsals. 

''The  character  of  this  genus,  so  far  as  the  dorsal  is  concerned,  consists  in  reality  not 
in  its  division,  but'  in  its  great  extension  along  the  back,  and  the  elongation  of  its 
anterior  rays.  The  anal  is  very  long  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fisli,  and  inserted 
far  back,  so  that  the  length  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is  greater  than  in  the  genera  Car- 
piodes,  Ichihyobus,  and  BuhalichihySy  with  which  Cydeptus  is  closely  allied  by  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  its  dorsal.  Again,  Rafinesqne  remarks  that  the  mouth  is  terminal,  round 
and  small.  This  requires  also  to  be  qualified.  The  mouth  appears  terminal  and  round 
only  when  the  jaws  are  protruded  to  their  utmost  extent;  when  cfosed,  it  is  rather 
crescent-shaped  and  entirely  retracted  under  the  projecting,  pointed  snout ;  the  lips 
are  covered  with  numerous  projecting  papill»  and  spread  horizontally, — these  are 
moreover,  continuous  around  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  so  that  the  upper  and  lower 
1  ps  are  hardly  separated  by  a  small  fold,  and  the  lower  lip  is  slightly  emarginate  in 
the  middle,  while  in  other  genera  of  this  tribe  it  is  actually  bilobed. 
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"  The  pharyngeal  bones  are  strong,  their  anterior  sarface  being  flattened  an>I  the 
greatest  diameter  being  the  transverse  one,  as  in  BuhalichihySf  and  not  laterally  com- 
pressed and  thin  as  in  Carpiodes  and  Jchthyotms. 

''  The  symphysis  is  short  and  its  peduncle  flat  and  square,  separated  from  the  curved 
areh  by  a  deep  semioirculai  emargination.  The  teeth  are  also  stronger  and  stouter 
than  in  Carpiodea  and  Jchihyobua,  as  is  also  the  case  in  BubalichihySf  and  they  are  grad- 
ually increasing  in  size,  and  relative  thickness  from  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  to  the 
symphysis,  but  they  are  much  fewer  and  farther  apart  than  in  the  latter  genus.  Their 
inner  edge  is  transverse,  rather  blunt,  though  the  middle  rldgo  is  somewhat  project- 
ing; the  lower  teeth  are  so  shaped  that  their  inner  angle  is  hardly  higher  than  the 
outer,  while  in  the  middle  aud  upper  teeth  it  is  gradually  more  projecting,  and  from 
the  middle  of  the  arch  upwards  forms  a  prominent  point  aiched  outwards. 

''The  scales  are  considerably  longer  than  high,  with  a  rather  prominent  posterior  mar- 
gin; numerous  radiating  furrows  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  fields,  some  across 
the  lateral  fields ;  the  concentric  ridges  of  the  i>oBterior  field  are  not  only  broader  than 
those  of  the  other  fields,  but  instead  of  running  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  scales 
they  are  curved  in  concentric  gothic  arches  between  each  two  radiating  furrows. 
Heckel  mentions  this  genus  under  the  name  of  Rhytidostomus,  but  Rafioesqne's  name 
CydeptUB  has  the  priority.  Properly  it  ought  to  be  called  Lept4>oyclus,  according  to  its 
etymology,  (see  my  Nomenclator  Zoologicus ;  Index  Universalis,  p.  109,)  but  under  thii 
form  nobody  would  recognise  it  as  Rafinesque's  name.  I  shall  therefore  not  urge  the 
change."— (Agassiz,  Am.  Joum,  Sci,  Arts,  18£>5,  p.  197.) 

Cycleftus  Copo  &  Jordan,  1877. — "  Body  much  elongated,  subcylindrical  forwards : 
dorsal  elongate,  falciform,  of  30  or  more  rays ;  fontanelle  obliterated  by  the  union  of 
the  parietal  bones ;  mouth  small,  inferior,  with  papillose  lips.''— < Jordan,  Proc,  Ac. 
JVa<.  5c  PiWto.  1877,  p.  81.) 

ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIES  OF  CYCLEFTUS. 

*  Depth  4  to  5  in  length  :  head  6  to  6^ :  eye  small,  6  to  7  in  length  of  head :  longest 
dorsal  rays  a  little  longer  than  head :  pectorals  rather  longer  than  head :  dorsal 
rays  30 ;  anal  7  or  8 :  scales  9-r>6-7 :  coloration  very  dark,  the  males  almost  black ; 
size  large;  length  of  adult  U  to  21  feet elongatus,  42. 

43.  CYCLEPTUS  ELONGATUS  (Le  Sueur)  Agassiz. 

Black  Horse,    Gourd-aeed  Sucker,    Missouri  Sucker,    SuckereU 

l^yj^Catostomus  elongatus  Le  Suedr,  Joum.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  103. 
Catostomus  elongatus  Rafinesque,  Ich.  Oh.  60, 1820. 
Catostomus  elongatus  Kirtland,  Rept.  Zool.  Ohio,  168, 183S. 
Catostomus  elongatus  DeKay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv.  Fishes,  203, 1842. 
Catostomus  elongatus  Cuyier  &  Valenciennes,  Hist  Nat  des  Poiss.  xvil,  455, 

1844. 
Catostomus  elongatus  Kirtland,  Boston  Journ.  Nat  Hist,  v,  267, 1845. 
Catostomus  elongatus  Storer,  Synopsis,  422, 1846. 
Cydeptus  elongatus  Aoassiz,  Am.  Joum.  So.  Arts,  2d  series,  zix,  197, 1855. 
Sekrognathus  elongatus  Qt^NTHER,  Cat  Fishes  Brit  Mus.  vii,  23, 18C8. 
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CjfcleptuB  elongatus  Jordan,  Fishes  of  Ind.  222, 1875. 

CydepiuB  elongatus  Jordan,  Ball.  Bafialo  Soc  Nat  Hist.  95, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
CycleptuB  elongatu9  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  298, 1876. 
Cydeptus  elongatus  Nelson,  Boll.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mas.  Nat  Hist.  50, 1876. 
Ctfclepius  elongatM  Jordan  &  Copsland»  Check  List,  158, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
Cydeptus  elongatus  Jordan  &  Qilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept  53, 1876.    (Name  only.) 
CydeptuB  elongatua  Jordan,  Ball.  U.  S.  Nat  Mas.  iz,  38, 1877. 
CydepiuB  tlongatus  Jordan,  Man.  Vert  ed.  2d,  1878. 
VQXQ-'Cydeptua  nigreBoens  Rafinbsqub,  Joaraol  de  Physiqae,  421. 
Cydeptus  nigresoetiB  Rafinesque,  Icb.  Oh.  61, 1820. 

Habitat.— Mississippi  Valley,  in  all  the  larger  streams. 

This  species  is  foand  in  some  abnndaDce  in  the  larger  streams.  At 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  it  is  taken  in  nets,  and  meets  a  ready  sale.  It  is, 
however,  much  less  abandant  than  the  Buffalo  fishes  are.  From  the 
general  use  of  the  name  *^  Missouri  Sucker",  its  abundance  in  the  State 
of  Missouri  may  be  inferred;  but,  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  I  am  not 
informed.  This  fish  is  as  sharply  distinguished  from  the  other  Suckers  in 
its  appearance  as  in  its  anatomy.  The  dusky  colors  and  tbe  small  size 
of  the  head  attract  attention  at  once. 

But  one  species  is  yet  known.  That  being  the  case,  the  synonymy  of 
tbe  species  needs  no  discussion,  its  oldest  name  being  the  one  in  com- 
mon use. 

Specimens  in  United  States  National  Museum. 
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Genus  CARPIODES  Rafinesque. 

Carpiodcs  Rafinesque,  Icb.  Ob.  56, 1820.   (As  sabgenns  of  ^atostomus,) 
Sderognathus  Valrnciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  xvii,  472, 1844. 

Type,  Caiostomus  cyprinus  Le  Snoar. 

Etymology,  Latin  carpto,  a  carp ;  i.  e.,  oarp-like. 

Head  comparatively  short  and  deep,  sometimes  conic,  sometimes 
blunt,  its  length  ranging  from  3^  to  5  in  that  of  the  body,  its  npper 
surface  always  rounded ;  eye  moderate,  median  or  anterior  in  position  \ 
suborbital  bones  well  developed,  their  depth  more  than  half  that  of 
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the  fleshy  portion  of  the  cheek  below ;  fontanelle  always  present,  well 
developed. 

Month  always  small,  horizontal  and  inferior,  the  mandible  less  than 
onetbird  the  length  of  the  head,  the  lips  thin,  the  npper  protractile, 
narrow,  the  lower  quite  narrow,  /y-shaped,  or  rather  f)-sbaped,  behind; 
both  lips  feebly  plicate  or  nearly  smooth,  the  plicsd  often  more  or  less 
broken  np;  jaws  without  cartilaginous  sheath;  muciferous  system 
moderately  developed ;  opercular  apparatus  well  developed,  the  sub- 
opercie  broad,  the  operculum  in  the  adult  more  or  less  rugose ;  isthmus 
moderate ;  pharyngeal  bones  remarkably  thin  and  laterally  compressed, 
withasballowfurrowulongthe  anterior  margin  on  the  inside,and  another 
more  central  one  on  the  outline  of  the  enlarged  surfaces;  teeth  very 
small,  compressed,  nearly  equally  thin  along  the  whole  inner  edge  of 
the  bone,  forming  a  fine  comb-like  crest  of  minute  serratures;  their 
entting  edge  rises  above  the  inner  margin  into  a  prominent  point. 
Gillrakers  of  anterior  arch  slender  and  stifif  above,  becoming  reduced 
downwards. 

Body  ovate  or  oblong,  the  dorsal  outline  more  or  less  arched,  the 
ventral  ontline  more  nearly  straight,  the  depth  from  half  to  one-third 
the  length,  the  sides  compressed;  the  back  notably  so,  forming  a  sort  of 
carina ;  caudal  peduncle  short  and  deep ;  scales  large,  about  equal  over 
the  body,  their  posterior  margins  slightly  serrate;  lateral  line  well 
developed,  nearly  straight,  with  34  to  41  scales,  12  to  15  scales  in  a 
cross-row  from  dorsal  to  ventrals ;  dorsal  fin  beginning  near  the  middle 
of  the  body,  somewhat  in  advance  of  ventrals,  falcate,  its  anterior  rays 
very  much  elevated  and  usually  filamentous,  their  height  ranging  from 
}  to  1^  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  fin,  the  number  of  developed  rays 
ranging  from  23  to  30 ;  caudal  fin  well  forked,  the  lobes  equal ;  anal  fin 
comparatively  long  and  low,  emarginate  (in  malesf ),  its  number  of 
developed  rays  usually  8;  ventrals  shortish,  with  usually  10  rays ;  pec- 
torals short. 

Sexual  peculiarities  little  marked ;  in  some  species,  at  least,  the  males 
in  spring  have  the  snout  minutely  tuberculate. 

Coloration  always  plain;  pale  olivaceous  above,  white  below,  but 
hardly  silvery,  the  fins  all  partaking  of  the  color  of  the  region  to  which 
they  belong. 

Air-bladder  with  two  chambers. 

Size  niedium  or  rather  large. 

This  genus  was  first  recognized  and  defined  by  Professor  Agassiz  in 
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1855.  Since  then  it  has  been  generally  received  by  aathors  under  tho 
same  name  and  with  the  same  limits,  it  was  first  briefly  oatlined  by 
Batinesque  in  1820  ander  the  name  of  CarpiodeSj  then  afterwards  by 
Valenciennes  defined  more  fully  under  the  name  of  Sclerognathua,  Both 
Carpiodes  and  Sclerognathns  having  the  same  typical  species  {Catostomus 
cyprinus  Le  Sueur),  the  older  and  preferable  name,  CarpiodeSy  is  the  one 
to  be  adopted. 

The  recognition  of  species  in  this  genus  is  a  matter  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty, from  their  great  resemblance  to  each  other  in  color,  size,  form, 
and  general  appearance.  Our  knowledge  of  the  species  thus  far  has 
been  almost  entirely  due  to  the  labors  of  Professor  Cope  (A  Partial  Syn- 
opsis of  the  Fishes  of  North  Carolina  ^j  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila. 
1870).  I  have  myself  examined  specimens  agreeing  with  each  of  Pro- 
fessor Cope's  descriptions,  and,  with  two  exception  {Carpiodes  selene  and 
Carpiodes  grayi)^  I  am  disposed  to  admit  all  his  species.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  in  every  large  collection  of  Carpiodes  there  are  specimens 
disagreeing  more  or  less  from  the  typical  forms  of  each  species,  and 
\yhich  should,  in  consistency,  be  described  as  distinct  species,  or  else 
the  species  which  they  appear  to  connect  should  be  united.  I  have  not, 
however,  examined  a  sufficiently  full  series  of  Carpiodes  to  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  either  of  these  alternatives.  I  have,  therefore,  taken 
Professor  Cope's  analysis  of  the  species,  and  added  tx)  it  such  addi- 
tional features  as  I  hjive  been  able  to  observe,  and  1  give  the  whole  as 
our  best  knowledge  at  present  on  the  subject,  leaving  for  future  study 
the  consideration  of  the  degree  of  relationship  existing  between  cyprinus, 
velife'rj  and  thompsoni.  The  other  four  species,  carpio,  bison^  cutisanse- 
rinusj  and  difformiSy  seem  to  be  manifestly  distinct,  unless  difformis  bo 
a  monstrous  form  of  cutisanserinus. 

Species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  all  the  fresh  waters  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  They  seldom  ascend  the  small 
streams,  and  are  taken  by  means  of  nets  from  the  larger  rivers  and 
lakes.  From  their  resemblance  in  form  to  the  European  Carp  {Cyprinus 
carpio)j  they  are  popularly  known  as  "Carp".  This  resemblance  has 
suggested  tho  name  of  the  genus  and  of  two  of  its  species.  As  food- 
fishes  they  are  rather  indifterent,  the  flesh  being  rather  coarse  and  flavor- 
less and  full  of  small  bones.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  species 
has  been  little  studied.  C.  cyprinus  is  the  common  species  east  of  the 
Alleghanies,  and,  if  "0.  damalis^  and  "0.  tumidus^  be  the  same,  in 
the  Upper  Missouri  region  and  the  Kio  Grande  also.    C.  thompsoni  is  the 
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common  Carp  of  the  Great  Lakes.  C.  carpio  is  the  most  abundant  spe- 
cies in  the  Ohio  Eiver,  where  0.  veli/er  and  C,  cutisanaerinus  also  occur 
in  immense  numbers. 

I  am  convinced  that  neither  the  number  of  scales  nor  the  number  of 
fiii-rajs  can  be  relied  on  to  distinguish  species  in  this  genus,  the  entire 
range  of  variation  being  probably  found  in  every  species.  The  height 
of  the  anterior  rays  of  the  dorsal,  although  subject  to  considerable  varia- 
tion with  age  and  wear,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  constant  to  divide  the 
species  into  two  groups. 

Generic  Characterisations, 

Carpiodks  Rafinesqae,  1820. — '^  Body  oblong,  soniewbat  compressed ;  head  com- 
pressed, nine  abdominal  rays,  dorsal  fin  commonly  elongate,  tail  equally  forked.^' — 
(Rafikksqcb,  Ich,  Oh.  p.  56.) 

ScLKROGNATHUS  Storer,  1846. — "  Snont  slightly  advanced  beyound  tbe  moutb ;  the 
extremity  of  tbe  mouth  is  supported,  as  in  tbe  Caioatomif  by  tbe  intermaxillary,  wbich 
is  famished  in  front  with  a  well  developed,  projecting,  cartilaginous  ethmoid.  The 
upright  branch  is  long,  and  of  a  styloid  form,  while  the  horizontal  is  shortened,  and  is 
a  mere  keel,  the  inferior  edge  of  which  serves  merely  to  J%)port  the  superior  angle  cf 
tbe  mouth.  The  remainder  of  the  maxillary  arch  is  formed  by  a  fibrous  ligament  cov- 
ered by  a  thin,  undilated  lip,  reduced  to  a  thin  and-  fleshy  protuberance.  The  upper 
Jaw  is  a  wide,  very  soli5l  bony  piece,  nnder  which  the  upper  lip  is  partly  drawn ;  this 
bone  is  concealed  by  the  first  two  suborbitals,  being  wider  and  no  less  advanced  than 
those  of  the  Catoatomi.  As  to  its  lips,  it  is  a  Leuoiacua;  but  the  osteology  of  its  mouth 
resembles  that  of  the  Catoatomi.  The  dorsal  is  long,  like  that  of  tbe  Carps.  The  head 
is  naked,  marked  by  lines  of  mucous  pores.  Pharyngeal  teeth  comb-like,  finer  and 
more  equal  than  those  of  the  Catoatomi.  The  air-bladder  is  divided  into  two  large 
lobes;  tbe  anterior  is  large  and  rounded,  with  a  slight  depression  at  its  superior  face ; 
the  second  conical,  twice  as  long  as  the  first  and  foUowed  by  two  small  lobes ;  tbe  sec- 
ond communicates  with  the  cesopbagus  by  an  air-pipe." — (Storek,  Main,  Am.  Ac.  Arts 
and  Sc  1846,  p.  427 ;  essentially  a  translation  from  Valenciennes's  account.) 

Cabpiodes  Agassiz,  1855. — '*  Tbe  body  is  very  high  and  strongly  compressed,  the 
narrow  ridge  on  the  back  forming  the  outline  in  front  of  the  dorsal  is  very  much  arched, 
and  regulxirly  continuous  downwards  with  the  rather  steep  pioOIo  of  ibo  bead. 

"The  head  is  short,  its  height  and  length  diiTor  but  little.  The  snout  is  short  and 
blunt.  The  small  mouth  is  entirely  inferior,  and  surrounded  by  narrow  thin  lips, 
which  are  more  or  less  transversely  folded.  The  lower  Jaw  is  short  and  broad.  The 
pharyngeal  bones  of  Carpiodea  are  remarkably  thin,  compressed  laterally,  with  a  shal- 
low furrow  along  the  anterior  margin  on  the  side,  and  another  more  central  one  on  tho 
oulliiie  of  the  arched  surfaces ;  the  te^th  aru  very  small,  compressed,  equally  thin  along 
the  whole  inner  edgo  of  the  bone,  forming  a  fine  comb-liko  crest  of  minute  scrratnres ; 
their  cutting  edge  rises  above  the  inner  margin  into  a  prominent  point. 

''The  anterior  lobe  of  the  long  dorsal  is  slender,  its  third  and  fourth  rays  being  pro- 
longed beyond  the  foUowing  ones  into  long  filaments.  The  lower  fins  are  all  pointed, 
BuU.  K.  M.  No.  12—13 
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rather  small,  and  henco  difforent  from  one  anotber.  The  vent ral  ridgo  of  the  bo<ly  is 
flat.  The  scales  have  many  narrow,  radiating  farrows  upon  the  anterior  field,  and  uro 
more  deeply  marked,  in  a  straight  line,  across  the  lateral  fields,  or  limiting  the  lateral 
and  posterior  fields,  hardly  any  npon  the  anterior  field,  the  waving  of  the  broader 
concentric  ridges  producing  only  a  radiated  appearance  npon  that  field.  Tube  of  the 
lateral  line  straight  and  simple,  arising  in  advance  of  the  centre  of  radiation,  which  is 
seated  in  the  centre  of  form  of  the  scales."— (Ao asses,  Am.Joum.  So,  Arts,  1855,  p.  18D.) 

Carpiodbs  Gttnther,  1863. — "  Distingni^ed  from  Svlerognalhus  (i.  e,  Bubalichthys  and 
IchthjfohtiB)  by  its  very  thin,  compressed  pharyngeal  bones,  which  are  armed  with  a 
comb-like  series  of  nearly  equally  miunte  compressed  teeth.''— (GOnthbr,  Cat,  Fislies 
^/ie.  3/i«.  vii,  p.24.) 

Cabpiodes  Cope  &  .Jordan,  1877. — "  Body  oblong  oval,  compressed ;  dorsal  elongate, 
elevated  in  front,  of  20  or  more  rays;  f3ntanelle  present;  pharyngeal  bones  narrow, 
with  the  teeth  relatively  thin  and  weak ;  month  small,  inferior,  protractile  down- 
wards."— (Jordan,  Proc  Ac.  Nat,  So,  PAtZo.  1877,  p.  82.) 

ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIES  OF  CARPIODBS. 

*  Dorsal  fin  with  the  anterior  rays  very  mnch  elevated  and  attenuated,  equalling  or 
more  usually  exceeding  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  fin. 
t  Muzzle  very  abruptly  obtuse,  almost  vertically  truncate  in  front. 

a.  Muzzle  exceedinglynblunt,  so  that  the  anterior  edge  of  the  mandible  is  in  line 
with  the  anterior  rim  of  the  orbit,  and  the  maxillary  reaches  to  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  pupil :  anterior  suborbital  deeper  than  long :  head  4^  in  length : 
eye  quite  large,  3^  to  4  in  head :  body  arched,  the  depth  somewhat  less  than 
half  the  length :  first  ray  of  dorsal  nearer  muzzle  than  base  of  caudal : 
scales  6-35-4  :  D.  24,  A.  8,  V.  9 difformis,  4a 

aa.  Muzzle  notably  blunt,  but  less  so  than  in  the  preceding :  anterior  edge  of  the 
mandible  in  advance  of  the  orbit,  and  the  maxillary  Just  reaching  the  lice 
of  the  lower  rim  of  the  orbit :  anterior  suborbital  boce  deeper  than  long 
(longer  than  deep,  *'«eZeRe"):  head  4  times  in  length:  eye  Smallish, .4^  in 
head :  body  arched,  the  depth  about  2^  in  length :  anterior  rays  of  dop^al 
about  midway  between  snout  and  base  of  caudal :  scales  7-37-5 :  D.  26,  A. 

8,  V.  10 CDTISAX8ERINIJ8,  44. 

ftt  Muzzle  conic,  projecting,  obtusely  pointed :  end  of  the  mandible  reaching  to  oppo- 
site nostrils :  anterior  suborbital  as  deep  as  long :  head  3|  in  length :  eye 
moderate,  4  to  4i  in  length  of  head :  body  arched  above,  the  depth  2i  to  2^ 
in  length  :  first  ray  of  dorsal  nearer  muzzle  than  base  of  caudal :  scales  7- 

37-5:  D.  26  or  27  ("22",  Cope) veijfer,45. 

**  Dorsal  fin  with  the  anterior  rays  more  or  less  shortened,  their  length  one-half  to 
two- thirds  that  of  the  base  of  the  fin  :  muzzle  more  or  less  conic  and  pro- 
jecting. 
h.  Head  long,  contained  about  3^  times  in  length  to  base  of  caudal :  muzzle  elon- 
gate-conic, so  that  the  eye  is  nearly  median,  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the 
head  falling  in  front  of  its  posterior  margin  :  body  not  much  arched ;  depth 
3  in  length :  anterior  rays  of  dorsal  pretty  high,  not  mnch  shorter  than  the 
base  of  the  fin,  not  thickened  at  base:  lips  well  developed:  eye  large,  4\  in 
head:  scales  7-40-5 ;  D.  27,  A.  7,  V.  10 bison,  46. 
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(5.  Head  inter  mediate,  its  length  contained  about  4  times  (3f  to  4^)  in  that  of 
body :  anterior  rays  of  dorsal  not  thickened  at  base. 

0.  Body  stont,  short,  the  back  much  arched,  the  depth  2^  in  length :  head  4  to 
4^  in  length,  the  muzzle  moderately  pointed :  dorsal  rays  considerably  elc^ 
yated,  two-thirds  as  long  as  base  of  fin :  eye  small,  5^  in  head :  tip  of  lower 
jaw  much  in  advance  of  nostrils ;  maxillary  reaching  line  of  orbit :  anterior 
suborbital  large,  deep,  roundish :  origin  of  dorsal  about  midway  of  body : 
scales  rather  closely  imbricated,  8-39  to  41-6:  D.  27,  A.  7,  V.  10. 

THOMPSONI,  47. 

00.  Body  elongate,  not  much  elevated,  the  depth  2|  in  length :  head  3f  to  4, 
the  muzzle  prominent  but  rather  bluntish :  front  scarcely  concave  above 
eyes,  the  profile  forming  a  somewhat  uniform  curve :  eye  small,  nearly  6  in 
head :  anterior  rays  of  dorsal  moderately  elevated,  nearly  three-fonrths  the 
length  of  the  fin,  the  first  ray  nearly  midway  between  snout  and  base  of 

caudal:  scales  6-37-5 :  D.  24  to  27,  A.  8,  V.  10 cyprinus,  48. 

hhb.  Head  comparatively  short,  its  length  contained  4^  to  5  times  in  the  length 
of  the  body :  body  more  fusiform  than  in  the  others,  compressed,  but  not 
much  arched,  the  depth  2f  to  3  times  in  the  length:  anterior  rays  of  dorsal 
short,  uot-ably  thickened  and  osseous  at  base,  the  first  ray  nearer  the  end  of 
the  muzzle  than  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin :  eye  small,  anterior,  4^  in  head : 
muzzle  short,  but  projecting  much  beyond  mouth :  size  largest  of  the  genus. 

CABPIO,  49. 

43.  CARPIODES  DIFFORMIS  Cope. 

Deformed  Carp  Sucker, 

If^O—CarpMes  diffomda  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  480. 
Ckirpiodes  difformis  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  297, 1876. 
Carpiodes  difformU  Jordan  &  Copkland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 
Carpiodes  difformis  Jordan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  72,  1877. 
CarpiodeB  difformis  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  First  Report  Ohio  Fish 

Commission,  86,  pi.  xiii,  f.  21, 1877. 
Carpiode*  difformU  Jordan,  Bnll.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  9, 50, 1877. 
Carpiodes  difformis  Jordan,  Man:  Vert.  ed.  2d,  321, 187d. 

Habitat. — Ohio  Valley ;  less  common  than  the  other  species. 

The  only  specimen  which  I  have  seen  of  this  species  was  from  the 
Wabash  Eiver,  in  which  stream  Professor  Cope's  original  types  were 
collected.  No  specimens  are  in  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
which,  indeed,  at  present  contains  very  few  of  the  Carp  Suckers  or 
Bnffalo-fish. 

44,  CARPIODES  CUTISANSERINUS  Cope. 

Long-finned  Carp  Sucker.    Quillback, 

1870 — Carpiodes  cuiisanserinw  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  481. 

Carpiodes  cuUsanserinus  Jordan  &  Copkland,  Check  List,  l.'>8, 1876. 
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Carpiodes  cuiisanaerinua  Jordan,  Ball.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mos.  9, 50, 1877. 

Carpiodea  cutUanserinus  Jordan  &.  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53, 1876. 

Carpiodes  cutUanserinus  Jordan,  Man.  Vert  ed.  2d,  321, 1878. 
1870— Carptodw  aeUne  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  481. 

CarpiodcB  selene  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 

Carpiodea  selene  Jordan  &,  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept  53, 1876. 

Carpiodea  aelene  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  321, 1878. 
IStG—Ichthifobua  difformia  Nelson,  Bull.  No.  1,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.  49. 

Habitat.— Mississippi  Valley ;  genenUly  abandant 

This  species  is  closely  related  to  0.  velifery  but  diflfers  iu  the  abruptly 
truncate  snout,  that  of  velifer  being  conic.  I  am  unable  to  recognize 
(7.  selene  as  a  distinct  species  at  present,  the  form  of  the  anterior  sub- 
orbital being  the  only  distinguishing  feature  of  much  importance,  and 
that  probably  not  a  constant  one.  (7.  cutimnscrinus  is  as  abundant  in 
the  Ohio  as  (7.  velifer,  and  I  have  seen  many  specimens  from  the  Illinois 
Eiver. 

Specimens  in  United  Statea  National  Muaeum, 


Nnmber. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

20032 

Camberland  River ................................... 

A.  Winchell. 

20033 

do 

Do. 

45.  OARPIODES  VELIFER  (Rafinesque)  Agassiz. 

Carp  Sucker,    Skimhack.    Quillback,    Sailor,    Sailing  Sudcer.    Spear-flak, 

1820 — ft  Catoatomua  aniaopterua  Rafinesque,  Icb.Oh.  45.    (Description  at  second  hand 

and  anrecognizable.) 
1820 — CiUoatomua  velifer  Rafinksqub,  Icb.  Oh.  56. 

Catoatomua  velifer  Kirtland,  Rep.  Zool.  Ohio,  166, 1838. 

Carpiodea  velifer  Agassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  191, 1855. 

Carpiodea  velifer  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  482, 1870. 

Carpiodea  velifer  Jordan,  Fishes  of  Ind.  222, 1875. 

Carpiodea  velifer  Jordan,  Ball.  Buflfalo  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  95, 1876. " 

Carpiodea  reliftr  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  297, 1876. 

Carpiodea  velifer  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 

Ichthyobua  velifer  Nelson,  Ball.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  49, 1876. 

Carpiodea  velifer  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  First  Report  Ohio  Fish 
Commission,  87, 1877. 

Carpiodea  velifer  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.  ix,  34, 1877. 

Carpiodea  velifer  Jordan,  Man.  Vert  ed.  2d,  321, 1878. 
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1846 — Sclerognathm  oypi-inuB  Kirtland,  Boat.  Jonrn.  Nat.  Hist,  vol.  v,  275.    (In  part; 
notofC.  &V.) 

Habitat.— Weetern  streams  and  lakes  (Cayuga  Lake,  New  York,  to  Mississippi 
Biver). 

This  species  is  quite  abundant  in  the  Ohio  Biver,  and  I  have  seen 
specimens  not  evidently  distingaishable,  from  Lake  Erie  and  from  other 
waters  tribatary  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Indiscriminately  with  C.  cutis- 
anserinuSj  it  is  known  to  the  fishermen  as  Qoillback,  Skimback,  etc., 
the  lower-finned  species  being  called  rather  *'Carp^.  Mopt  of  the 
synonymy  above  quoted  includes  several  species,  the  true  veVfer  being 
first  distinguished  by  Professor  Cope.  Bafinesque's  anUtopterns  I  bring 
into  the  synonymy  of  this  species,  simply  to  refer  to  it  somewhere.  It 
is  really  unidentifiable.  Kirtland's  Sclerognathm  cyprinus  refers  most  to 
this  species,  but  his  figure  represents  no  known  fish.  The  head  is  too 
small,  and  the  form,  etc.,  incorrect. 

Spedmenn  in  United  States  Xatioital  Museum. 


Nomber. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

20277 

Cayuga  Lake,  New  York 

There  are  also  several  other  specimens  in  the  collection,  but  without 
locality. 

46.  CAEPIODES  BISON  Agassiz. 

Lang-headed  Carp  Sucker. 

1854 — Carpiodes  bieon  Agassiz,  Am.  Jonrn.  Sci.  Arts,  356. 

Carpiodes  bison  Aoassiz,  Am.  Joaro.  Sci.  Arts,  190, 1655. 
Carpiodes  bison  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos  Soc.  Phila.  483, 1870. 
Carpiodes  bison  Jokdan,  Man.  Vert.  297, 1876. 
Carpiodes  bison  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 
Ichthjfobus  bison  Nelson,  BaU.  No.  1,  lUs.  Mns.  Nat.  Hist  49, 1876. 
Carpiodes  bison  Jordan  &  Gilbkkt,  in  Klippart's  Kept  53, 1876. 
Carpiodes  bison  Jordan,  Ball.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mns.  ix,  50, 1877. 
Carpiodes  bison  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  322, 1878. 

IlABrrAT.— Mississippi  Valley  (Osage  River,  Agassiz;  Mississippi  Biver,  Wabash 
River,  Tennessee  River,  Cope). 

What  the  fish  ia  to  which  Professor  Agassiz  gave  the  rame  "  bison  ^ 
cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  published  descriptions.  Professor  Cope 
has  described  the  present  species  under  that  name,  and  we  accept  the 
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name  bt^on  on  his  authority.  This  species  is  not  generally  common  in 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes.  I  have,  however,  seen  one  or  two  from 
the  Ohio  Kiver.    I  found  no  specimens  in  the  National  Museum. 

47.  OARPIODBS  THOMPSONI  Agassiz. 

LoAn  Carp, 

IS^l^Catoatomtu  cyprinua  Thompson,  Hi8t.  Yr.  133. 

1855 — Carpiodea  ihampsani  Agassiz,  Am.  Joarn.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  191. 

Carpiodea  thmpsoni  Cops,  Proo.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  Phila.  285,  1BC4. 

Carpiodea  thompaonii  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Philo.  483, 1870. 

Carptodea  ihompaoni  Jordan,  Mod.  Vert.  297, 1876. 

IcJithyohua  ihompaoni  Nelson,  Bull.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.  49, 1876. 

Carpiodea  ihompaoni  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 

Carpiodea  thompaonii  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Elippart's  Rept.  53, 1876. 

Carpiodea  ihompaoni  Jordan,  Man.  Vert  ed.  2d,  322, 1878. 

Habitat.— Great  Lake  region ;  abundant. 

This  species  occurs  in  more  or  less  abundance  throughout  the  Great 
Lake  region.  It  is  the  shortest  and  most  arched  of  all  the  species.  Its 
dorsal  fin  is  about  intermediate  between  that  of  velifer  and  that  of 
carpio.  1  have  examined  very  many  specimens  of  this  species,  and  I 
find  little  variation  among  them.  This  fish  reaches  a  length  of  some- 
thing over  a  foot,  and  is  sold  by  the  Lake  fishermen  as  '*  Carp  ". 

Spedmena  in  United  Staiea  Xational  Muaeum, 


Number. 

Locality. 

CoUector. 

11040 
11127 

Sandusky,  Oliio. 
do 

J.  W.  Milner. 
Do. 

11128 

do 

Do. 

11130 

do 

Do. 

11131 

do 

Do. 

11132 

do 

Do. 

48.  CARPIODES  CYPRINUS  (Le  Sueur)  Agassiz. 
Eaatem  Carp  SucJier,    Ntbraaka  Carp  Suclcer,    Rio  Grande  Carp. 

1817 — Catoatomua  cyprinua  Le  Surur,  Journ.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  Pbila.  i,  91. 

Laheo  cyprinua  DeKay,  New  York  Fauna,  part  iv.  Fishes,  194, 1842. 
Sclerognathua  cyprinua  Cuvier  &  Valkkciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  dee  Poissons,  xvii, 

474. 1844. 
Sclerognathua  cyprinua  Storkr,  Synopsis,  427, 1846. 
Carpiodea  cyprinua  Agassiz,  Am.  Joum.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  191, 1855. 
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Carpiodes  oypritiua  GCnther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit  Mus.  vii,  24, 1868. 

Carpiodea  cjfpritiua  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philoa.  Soc.  Pbila.  484, 1870. 

Cat-piodea  cyprinus  Jordan,  Kibbes  of  Ind,  202,  lb75. 

Carpiodes  cyprinu9  Jordan,  Mod.  Vert.  297, 187C.  * 

Carpiodea  cyprinua  Uuler  &  Lugger,  Fishes  of  Maryland,  140,  1876. 

Carpiodea  cyprinua  Jordan  <&  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 187G. 

Carpiodea  cyprinua  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  32:5, 1878. 
1854 — Carpiodea  vacca  Agassiz,  Am.  Joam.  Sci.  Arts,  356. 
liSA— Carpiodea  tumidua  Baird  &  Girard,  Proc.  Phila.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.28. 

Ictlohua  tumidua  Girard,  U.  S.  Mex.  Bound.  Surv.  Ich.  34,  pi.  xxx,  f.  1-4, 1859. 

Ichthyohua  tumidua  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 
1656 — Carpiodea  damalia  Girard,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  170. 

Carpiodea  damalia  Girard,  U.  S.  Pac.  R.  R.  Expl.  x,  218,  pi,  xlviii,  f .  1-4,  le^. 

Carpiodea  damalia  Cope,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  85, 18G5. 

Carpiodia  damalia  Jordan  &.  Copeland,  Check  List,  155, 1876. 
\&IQ— Carpiodea  grayi  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Pbila.  482, 1870. 

Carpiodia  grayi  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 

Carpiodea  grayi  Cope  &  Yaiirow,  Wheeler's  Expl.  W.  100th  Mer.  v,  Zool.  681, 
1876. 

Habitat. — New  Englacd  to  Alabama ;  thenco  to  Mexico  and  north  to  the  Upper 
Missoari. 

I  bave  elsewhere  already  united  the  ivoininal  species  grayi  and  tumi- 
duSj  for  the  following  reasons: — Girard's  ^''Ictiobus  tumidns''^  is  cortaiiily 
a  CarpiodeSj  as  is  plainly  shown  by  the  published  tiguiv,  the  mouth  be 
iug  represented  as  small  and  inferior,  beneath  the  projecting  snout.  I 
have  numerous  young  specimens  of  a  Carpiodes  from  the  Kio  Grande, 
at  Brownsville,  Texas,  tbe  original  locality  of  Ictichtia  tumidus.  But  my 
specimens  do  not  disagree  in  any  important  respect  from  Carpiodes  grayi^ 
from  the  same  river,  nor  am  I  able,  on  examination  of  authentic  speci- 
mens of  the  latter  species,  to  point  out  any  differences  between  thrm  and 
my  Brownsville  specimens.  Therefore,  if  tumidus  and  grayi  are  really 
different,  the  differences  have  escaped  my  notice.  It  is  of  course  possi- 
ble  that  my  Brownsville  specimens,  although  from  the  original  locality 
of  tumidus^  may  not  be  that  species;  but,  as  the  types  of  tumidus  have 
l)eeu  lost,  1  do  not  see  how  the  question  can  ever  be  settled. 

I  am  furthermore  unable  to  separate  tumidus  as  thus  characterized 
from  damalis  Grd.,  and  tbe  close  relationship  existing  between  damalis 
and  cyprinus  has  already  been  noticed  by  Professor  Cope.  As  1  now 
believe  that  c^ri»t^«,  tumidus^  damalis,  aud  grayi  were  all  based  on  mem- 
bers of  a  single  widely  diffused  species,  1  unite  them  in  the  above 
synonymy. 

This  species  is  the  common  Carp  Sucker  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
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Middle  States.  I  have  no  specimeDS  referable  to  this  species  from  the 
Great  Lakes^  nor  from  the  Mississiiipi  or  the  Ohio.  If  cyprinusj  tumi- 
dt^j  and  damalis  are  identical,  however,  one  of  two  things  mast  be  trae. 
Either  0.  cyprinus  really  inhabits  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley,  but  has 
been  overlooked  or  confounded  with  others,  or  else  we  have  a  very  cari- 
ous anomaly  in  the  distribution  of  the  species,  it  being  an  inhabitant 
of  waters  of  two  widely  separated  areas,  having  little  in  common.  The 
former  supposition  seems  the  most  probable,  and  I  accordingly  look  for 
specimens  of  0.  cyprimta  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Spedmms  in  United  States  National  Museum. 


Namber. 


Locality. 


Collector. 
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Round  Lake,  MoDtgomeiy,  Alabama 

Foft  Pierre,  Nebr.  (types  of  C.  damalis) 

Repablicaa  River 

Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico  igrapi) 

Nebraska 

"U,8.Mex.  Boandary  Survey"  (types  of  fumidust) 
Brownsville,  Tex 


Kumlien  &,  Bean. 
Dr.  Evans. 
Wood  &,  Hammond. 
Dr.  0.  Loew. 


49.  CAEPIODBS  CARPIO  {Rafineaque)  Jordan. 

Big  Carp  Sucker,    Olive  Carp  Sucker, 

IQSO—Catostomus  carpio  Rafinesqub,  Ich.  Oh.  56. 

Carpiodes  carpio  Jokdan,  Bull.  Buffalo  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  95, 1876. 

Carpiodes  carpio  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  297, 1876. 

lohthyobua  carpio  Nelson,  Bull.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  49, 1876. 

Carpiodes  carpio  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 

Carpiodes  carpio  Jordan  &>  Gilbert,  in  Klippart*s  Rept.  53, 1876. 

Carpiodes  carpio  Jordan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  8c.  Phila.  72, 1877. 

Carpiodes  carpio  Jordan,  Bull,  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.  is,  34, 1877. 

Carpiodes  carpio  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  322, 1878. 
1870— CarpuMff«  nummifer  Cope,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Phila.  484. 

Habitat.— Mississippi  Valley.    Abundant  in  the  Ohio  River. 

Tbis  is  the  most  abundant  species  of  its  genus  in  the  Ohio  Eiver  and 
its  tributaries.  It  is  the  largest  species,  the  most  elongate,  and  has  the 
lowest  fin-rays  and  the  smallest  head.  The  peculiar  enlargement  of  the 
anterior  rays  of  the  dorsal  I  have  found  to  bo  an  excellent  diagnostic 
character..  This  species  has  been  well  described  by  Professor  Cope 
under  the  name  of  0.  nummifer.    There  can,  however,  be  but  little 
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doubt  that  Baflnesqae  had  the  same  fish  in  mind  as  his  (7.  carpioy  and  I 
have  accordingly  adopted  the  latter  name. 

Spedmens  in  United  States  National  Museum, 


Namber. 


Locality. 


Collector. 


12291 
12292 


Ohio  River,  CiDCiDDatl 

do 


J.W.Miloer. 
Do. 


Genus  BUBALICHTHYS  Agassis. 

Bubalichihya  Aqassiz,  Am.  Joaro.  Sci.  Arts,  1855, 192. 
Solengnatkua  GCxther,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mas.  vii,  p.  22, 1868. 
Catoatomua  et  Carpiodes  sp.  of  authors. 

Type,  Carpiodes  urus  Agassiz. 

Etymology,  poifUXfK,  boflfalo ;  IxjSv^,  fish. 

Head  moderate  or  rather  large,  deep  and  thick,  its  superior  outline 
rapidly  rising,  its  length  about  4  in  that  of  the  body :  eye  moderate, 
median  or  rather  anterior  in  position  )  suborbital  boues  comparatively 
narrow ;  fontanelle  always  present  and  widely  open. 

Mouth  moderate  or  small,  more  or  less  inferior,  the  mandible  short, 
little  oblique,  or  typically  quite  horizontal,  the  mandible  less  than  one-third 
the  length  of  the  head,  the  premaxillaries  in  the  closed  mouth  below 
the  level  of  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit ;  lips  rather  thin,  thicker  than  in 
IcktkyobuSj  the  upper  protractile,  narrow,  plicate,  the  plicae  sometimes 
broken  up  into  granules;  lower  lip  comparatively  full  (for  a  Buffalo- 
fish),  faintly  plicate,  the  plioa>  broken  up  into  granules,  the  lower  lip 
having  the  general  n*«haped  form  seen  in  Carpiodes;  jaws  without  car- 
tilaginous sheath ;  muciferous  system  well  develop<*d ;  opercular  appa- 
ratus well  developed,  but  less  so  than  in  Ichthyohusy  the  operculum 
strongly  rugose;  isthmus  moderate;  pharyngeal  bones  triangular,  with 
large  teeth,  which  increase  in  size  from  above  downwards ;  teeth  com- 
pressed, their  grinding  edge  blunt,  slightly  arched  in  the  middle,  and 
provided  with  a  little  cusp  along  the  inner  margin,  which  is  hardly 
detached  from  the  crown,  and  does  not  rise  above  the  surface :  gill-rakers 
of  anterior  arch  slender  and  stiff  above,  growing  shorter  downwards. 

Body  ovate  or  oblong,  the  dorsal  outline  more  or  less  arched,  the  sides 
of  the  body  compressed,  the  ventral  outline  curved  also,  but  to  a  less 
degree :  scales  very  large,  about  equal  over  the  body,  their  posterior 
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outlines  somewhat  sernite ;  lateral  Hue  well  developed.  Dearly  straight, 
with  35  to  42  scales,  12  to  14  in  a  cross-series  from  ventrals  to  dorsal ; 
dorsal  fiu  beginniDg  near  the  middle  of  the  body,  somewhat  in  advance 
of  the  ventrals,  its  anteiior  rays  elevated,  their  height  about  equal  to 
half  the  base  of  the  fin,  the  number  of  rays  in  the  dorsal  fin  ranging 
from  25  to  32;  caudal  fin  well  iorked,  the  lobes  about  equal,  not  fal- 
cate 5  anal  fin  comparatively  long  and  rather  low,  of  8  or  9  developed 
rays;  ventrals  moderate,  10- rayed;  pectorals  rather  short:  sexual  i)eeu- 
liarities,  if  any,  unknown  :  coloration  dull  dark  brown,  nearly  plain,  not 
silvery  ;  fins  olivaceous  or  more  or  less  dusky. 

Air-bladder  with  two  chambers. 

Size  quite  large. 

In  general  appearance,  the  species  of  Bubalichthys  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  those  of  Carpiodes.  The  form  is,  however,  coarser  than 
that  of  any  CarpiodeSy  the  dorsal  fin  is  lower,  and  the  coloration  is 
darker  and  duller.  The  species  reach  a  larger  size  than  do  those  of 
Carpiodes^  but  whether  larger  or  not  than  the  species  of  Ichthyobus  I  am 
unable  to  say.  In  external  appearance,  Bubalichthys  is  intermediate 
between  Carpiodes  and  IchthyobuSj  the  one  species,  bubalus^  resembling 
Carpiodes  most,  the  other,  urusj  being  most  like  Ichthyobus. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  species  of  this  genus  is  very  incomplete.  Many 
species  were  named  and  indicated  by  Professor  Agassiz,  but  with  such 
fragmentary  descriptions  that  not  a  single  one  of  tbem  is  certainly 
known  by  any  one.  I  have,  however,  been  able  to  identify  in  specimens 
from  Quincy,  111.,  the  fishes  termed  by  him  B.  bubalus  and  B.  nigery 
the  small-mouthed  and  the  large-mouthed  Bufialo.  Assuming  these  two 
well-separated  species  as  a  basis,  I  have  compared  with  them  numerous 
Buifalo-fishes  from  various  localities,  and  in  all  cases  I  have  found  them 
identical  with  either  the  one  or  the  other.  I  have  therefore  adopted 
the  hypothesis,  possible,  and  perhaps  probable,  that  all  of  the  nominal 
species  of  Professor  Agassiz  were  based  on  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  forms.  As  to  this,  I  may  say  that  the  sole  basis  of  some  of  these 
nominal  species  was  the  difference  in  locality.  From  what  we  know  of 
the  range  of  other  species  of  CatostomidWy  there  is  nothing  antecedently 
improbable  in  the  same  fish  being  found  in  the  Wabash  and  Mobile 
Rivers,  or  in  the  Tennessee  and  Osage.  Myxostoma  macrolepidotumy 
Erimyzon  oblonguSj  Minytrema  melanopSy  Catostotnns  teresy  and  others 
are  known  to  occur  in  all  four  of  those  streams.  The  questions  of 
locality  may,  I  think,  be  safely  eliminated  from  the  discussion.    The 
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descriptioDS  published  by  Professor  Agassiz  are  almost  worthless  for  the 
distinction  of  species.  It  has  accordingly  seemed  best  to  ino,  as  a  tem- 
porary arrangement,  at  least  until  more  than  two  species  are  shown  to 
occur  in  onr  waters,  or  until  some  one  is  able  to  show  from  examination 
of  Professor  Agassiz^s  types  what  he  really  had  in  mind,  to  distribute 
his  nominal  species  in  the  synonymy  of  the  two  which  we  know.  I 
have  accordingly  considered  each  of  Agassiz's  species  and  made  it 
identical  with  either  the  small-mouthed  or  the  large-mouthed  species,  as 
the  description  seemed  to  indicate.  A  third  species,  from  Central 
America,  which  I  suppose  belongs  to  this  genus,  is  added  from  Dr. 

Giinther's  description. 

Generic  Charaoterizatione. 

BuBAUCHTHTS  Agflssiz,  1855. — *'At  the  tune  I  vindicatiid  the  propriety  of  restoring 
some  of  the  genera  established  by  Bafinesqae  among  Cyprinoids,  I  did  not  suspect  that 
the  genus  Carpiode9f  as  I  then  represented  it,  stiU  contained  two  distinct  typoH,  though 
I  had  noticed  that  some  of  the  species  had  the  anterior  margin  of  their  dorsal  greatly 
prolonged,  whilst  in  others  it  hardly  rises  above  the  middle  and  posterior  of  tiiat  fin. 
Having  since  examined  the  pharyngeals  of  all  the  species  of  this  tribe  which  I  have 
been  able  to  secure  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  I  find  that  those  with  a  high 
dorsal  which  constitute  the  genus  Carpiodee,  have,  in  addition,  very  thiu  flat  pharyn- 
geals with  extremely  minute  teeth,  whilst  those  with  a  low  dorsal  have  triangular 
pharyngeals  with  larger  teeth,  increasing  gradually  in  size  and  thickness,  from  the 
upper  margin  of  the  bones  towards  the  symphysis.  The  difference  in  form  of  these 
bones  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  slight  ridge  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the 
arch  in  Carp%ode$  is  transformed  in  this  second  type  into  a  prominent  edge,  dividing 
the  outer  surface  of  the  arch  into  a  posterior  and  anterior  plane,  meeting  under  an 
ooute  angle.  This  structural  homology  is  satisfactorily  traced  by  the  difference  of  the 
external  appearance  of  these  two  planes,  the  posterior  one  being  full  as  the  i>o8terior 
half  of  the  flat  outer  surface  of  the  arch  in  CarpiodeSt  whilst  the  anterior  plane  is 
coarsely  porous,  indeed  studded  with  deep  pits  analogous  to  the  porous  character  of 
the  anterior  half  of  the  outer  surface  of  that  bone  in  Carpiodes,  The  teeth  themselves 
are  compressed ;  their  grinding  edge  is  rather  blunt,  slightly  raised  in  the  middle,  and 
provided  with  a  little  cusp  along  the  inner  margin,  which  is  hardly  detached  from  the 
crown,  and  does  not  rise  above  its  surface,  as  in  Carpiodes,  Ichthyobus  and  CydeptM, 

"  In  this  genus  the  bulk  of  the  body,  is  not  placed  so  far  forwards  as  in  CarpiodeSf  the 
greatest  height  being  between  head  and  tail.  The  upper  outline  of  the  body  is  less 
strongly  arched  in  advance  of  the  dorsal ;  the  head  is  longer  than  high,  and  the  snout 
not  more  prominent  than  the  month.  The  mouth  opens  obliquely  downwards  and 
forwards,  the  lower  jaw  being  nearly  as  long  as  the  upper.  The  lips  are  small  and 
granulated.  The  anterior  rays  of  the  dorsal  are  not  separately  prolonged  beyond  tbo 
rest  of  the  fin^  though  its  anterior  margin  is  higher  than  its  middle  and  posterior  por- 
tion.   The  lower  fins  are  as  in  Carpiodee. 

**  The  scales  have  many  narrow  radiating  furrows  upon  the  anterior  field,  none  across 
the  lateral  fields,  and  few  upon  the  posterior  fields,  converging  to  the  centre  of  radia- 
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tioD,  to  which  tho  tabes  of  the  lateral  line  extend  also.  For  this  new  genus  I  propose 
the  name  of  Bubalichthya^  intending  to  recall  the  name  of  Bufialo  fish,  commonly 
applied  to  this  species.  To  this  genus  belong  the  species  I  have  described  as  Carpiode9 
urus  from  the  Tennessee  River,  C,  taurus  from  Mobile  River,  and  C.  vitulua  from  the 
Wabash,  and  also  the  Catostomua  niger  of  Rafinesque  and  Catostomus  bubdlus  of  Dr.  Kirt- 
land  from  the  Ohio,  but  not  C.  hubalaa  Rafinesque,  which  is  the  type  of  the  genus  Ich- 
thyohua  described  in  the  following  paragraph.  I  have  another  new  species  from  the 
Osage  River,  sent  me  by  Mr.  George  Stolley.  This  shows  this  type  to  be  widely  dis- 
tributed in  our  western  waters,  but  thus  far  it  has  not  been  found  in  the  Atlantic 
states.  I  have  some  doubts  respecting  the  nomenolatnre  of  these  species  which  are 
rather  difficult  to  solve.  It  will  be  seen  upon  reference. to  Rafinesque's  Ichthyologia 
Ohiensls,  p.  55  and  56,  that  he  mentions  two  species  of  his  subgenus  Ichthyohus,  one  of 
which  he  calls  C.  huhdlua^  and  the  other  C.  niger;  the  second  he  has  not  seen  himself, 
but  describes  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Audubon  as  *  entirely  similar  to  the  common 
Buffalo  fish,'  his  C.  hubaluSy  but  'larger,  weighing  upwards  of  fifty  pounds.'  Dr.  Kirt- 
land,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  the  C.  hubalus  as  the  largest  species  found  in  the 
western  waters,  and  adds  that  the  young  is  nearly  elliptical  in  its  outline  and  is  often 
sold  in  the  market  as  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  of  Buffalo  Perch.  If  there  was 
only  one  species  of  Buffiilo  in  those  waters  the  case  would  be  very  simple,  and  the  Ctt- 
tosiomuB  hubalus  and  niger  of  Rafinesque,  and  C.  huhalua  of  Dr.  Kirtland,  should  simply 
be  considered  as  synonymous,  but  Dr.  Ranch  of  Burlington  has  sent  me  fine  specimens 
of  this  Buffalo  Perch,  to  which  the  remark  of  Dr.  Kirtland, '  elliptical  in  its  outline,' 
perfectly  applies,  and  I  find  that  it  not  only  differs  specifically  but  even  generically 
from  the  broader,  high  backed,  common  Buffalo,  and  being  the  smaller  species,  I  take 
it  to  be  Rafinesqne's  C.  hubalus,  the  type  of  his  genus  Ichthyohus,  which  is  more  fully 
characterised  below,  whilst  the  larger  species,  Rafinesque's  C  niger,  can  be  no  other 
than  Dr.  Kirtland's  C  hubalus,  *  the  largest  species  of  the  western  waters.'  It  seems 
therefore  hardly  avoidable  to  retain  the  name  of  C.  niger  or  rather  Bubalichthys  niger 
for  the  common  Buffalo,  though  Rafinesque,  who  first  named  the  fish,  never  saw  it,  or 
if  he  saw  it  mistook  it  for  his  own  hubalus,  and  though  Dr.  Kirtland,  who  correctly 
describes  and  figures  it,  names  it  C.  hubalus,  for  such  is  the  natural  result  to  which  the 
history  of  the  successive  steps  in  our  investigation  of  these  fishes  lead.  But  our  diffi- 
culties here  are  not  yet  at  an  end.  Among  the  splendid  collections  I  received  from  Dr. 
Ranch,  I  found  two  perfectly  distinct  species  of  Bubalichthys,  one  with  a  large  mouth, 
and  the  other  with  a  small  mouth,  and  one  of  Ichihyobus,  living  together  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Burlington,  Iowa;  and  the  next  question,  proba- 
bly never  to  be  solved,  will  be,  if  they  all  three  occur  also  in  the  Ohio,  \vhether  Rafi- 
nesque's  C.  niger  was  the  big  mouthed  or  tho  small  mouthed  Bubalichthys,  Judging 
from  the  figure  given  by  Dr.  Kirtland  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History,  vol.  v, 
pi.  fig.  2, 1  believe  his  C.  hubalus  to  be  the  small  mouthed  species.  I  myself  have,  how- 
ever, seen  only  one  specimen  of  the  big  mouthed  species  from  the  Ohio,  and  that  iu 
rather  an  indifferent  state  of  preservation;  for  which  I  am  indebled  to  Prof.  Baird,  and 
none  of  the  small  mouthed  species.  Should,  however,  all  three,  as  is  possible,  occur  in 
the  Ohio  as  well  as  the  Mississippi,  to  avoid  introducing  flew  names,  I  will  call  the 
big  mouthed  species  B,  niger,  preservihg  for  it  Rafinesqne's  specific  name, — the  small 
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monthed,  B.  bubaluSf  retaining  for  it  the  name  which  Dr.  Kirtland  has  given  if,  oven 
thoagh  the  species  of  lohthyobM  most  bear  the  same  specific  name,  being  that  origin- 
ally applied  by  Raflnesqae.  It  may  be  that  either  my  B,  vitulus  or  my  B,  urits  is  iden- 
tical with  Dr.  Eirtland's  C,  huhaluSf  bnt  antil  I  can  obtain  original  specimens  of  this 
species,  this  point  mast  remain  undecided,  as  it  is  impossible  for  mere  descriptions  to 
iDstitote  a  sufficiently  minute  comparison.  The  specimens  from  Osage  River  I  shall 
call  B,  honoMW. 

''Compared  with  one  another,  these  species  differ  as  follows:  B.  nfger^ (iho  big- 
mouthed  Buffalo)  differs  from  B,  huhalus  (the  small-mouthcd  Buffalo)  by  its  larger 
mouth,  opening  more  forwards ;  its  more  elongated  body,  the  first  rays  of  the  dorsal 
rising  immediately  above  the  base  of  the  ventrals,  and  its  anterior  lobe  being  broader, 
and  the  anal  fin  not  emargiuated ;  B,  honasus  differs  from  B,  buhaltis  and  from  B.  niger 
in  having  the  mouth  larger  than  the  first  and  smaller  than  the  second,  and  from  B, 
hubaluB  by  its  less  emargtnated  dorsal,  which  renders  its  larger  lobe  broader,  anal  fin 
Dot  emargiuated,  operde  larger.  A  farther  comparison  with  the  Southern  species  could 
only  be  satisfactory,  if  accompanied  by  accurate  figures.'' — (Aoassiz,  Am.  Journ,  So.  Arts^ 
1855,  p.  192.) 

SCLEROGNATHUS  Gttnther,  1863.—"  Scales  of  moderate  or  rather  large  size.  Lateral 
line  running  along  the  middle  of  the  tail.  Dorsal  fin  much  elongate,  with  about  30  or 
more  rays,  none  of  which  ore  spinous.  Anal  fin  short.  Mouth  small,  inferior  {Buba- 
lidkihya)  or  subterminal  {Sclerognathus)^  with  the  Jips  more  or  less  thickened.  Barbels 
none.  Gill-rakers  long,  stiff  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  first  branchial  arch,  modi- 
fied into  low  membranaceous  transverse  folds  in  the  lower  third.  Pseudobrancbiie. 
Pharyngeal  bones  sickle-shaped,  armed  with  a  comb-like  series  of  numerous,  compressed 
teeth,  increasing  in  size  downwards.''— (Gt^NTHER,  Cat,  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  22, 1868.) 

BuBAUCHTHYS  Copc  &  Jordan,  1877. — •'  Body  oblong  oval,  compressed ;  dorsal  elon- 
gate, elevated  in  front,  of  20  or  more  rays;  fontanelle  present;  pharyngeal  bones 
strong,  the  teeth  comparatively  coarse  and  large,  increasing  in  size  downwards;  mouth 
inferior."— (Jordan,  Proc,  Ac,  Nat,  So,  Phila.  1877,  p.  82.) 

ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIES  OF  BUBAUCHTHYS. 

*  Body  considerably  elevated  and  compressed  above ;  the  dorsal  region  subcariuate ; 
belly  thicker ;  depth  2i  to  2|  in  length ;  axis  of  body  above  the  ventrals  below 
the  lateral  line  and  nearly  twice  as  far  from  the  back  as  from  the  belly :  bead 
moderate,  triangular  in  outline  when  viewed  from  the  side,  4  in  length :  cyo 
equal  to  snout,  4  to  5  in  length  of  head,  much  larger  than  in  B,  urua :  mouth  quite 
small,  notably  smaller  and  more  inferior  than  in  B,  urus :  mandible  about  equal 
to  eye :  dorsal  fin  elevated  in  front  and  rapidly  declined,  the  highest  ray  reach- 
ing much  beyond  the  middle  of  the  fin,  the  seventh  ray  about  half  the  length  of 
the  third  or  longest ;  anal  rays  rapidly  shortened  behind,  the  middle  rays  much 
shorter  than  the  first  long  ones:  scales  8-39-6;  dorsal, 29;  anal,  10;  ventrals, 
10:  coloration  paler,  the  lower  fins  slightly  dusky bubalcs,  50. 

**  Body  much  less  elevated  and  less  compressed  than  in  the  preceding,  the  iMick  not  at  all 
carinated ;  axis  of  body  above  ventrals  about  at  the  lateral  line,  and  but  very  lit- 
tle farther  from  the  dorsal  outline  than  from  the  ventral ;  depth  3  to  3^  in  length : 
head  very  stoat,  strongly  transversely  convex,  thicker,  larger,  and  lees  pointed 
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than  in  the  next,  aboat  4  in  length :  eye  about  eqaal  to  snoat,  5^  in  head,  mach 
smaller  than  in  B.  bubalua :  month  large,  considerably  obliqne,  opening  well  for- 
wards :  mandible  longer  than  eye :  dorsal  fin  lower  and  less  rapidly  depressed 
than  in  the  next,  the  longest  ray  scarcely  half  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  fin ; 
anal  fin  roanded,  its  rays  not  rapidly  shortened,  the  middle  ones  not  mach  shorter 
than  the  longest :  colors  very  dark ;  fins  all  blxu^k :  scales  8-41-7 ;  dorsal,  30 ; 

anal,  10 URUS,  51. 

***  Month  small,  inferior, slightly  corrugated:  depth  3^  to  3^  in  lengthy  head  4  to  4i, 
not  much  longer  than  high :  eye  rather  small,  one-fifth  of  the  length  of  the  head 
and  i  that  of  the  snout :  suborbitals  narrow.  Anterior  rays  not  much  produced, 
shorter  than  the  head ;  caudal  forked.  Origin  of  ventral  vertically  below  the 
fourth  dorsal  ray.  Pectoral  fin  not  extending  to  ventrals.  There  are  five 
longitudinal  series  of  scales  between  the  lateral  line  and  the  root  of  the  ventral. 
Coloration  uniform.    Scales  7-38-7 ;  dorsal  29 ;  anal  10 meridionalis,  52. 

60.  BCBALICHTHTS  BUBALUS  Agaasiz. 
Buffalo-fish,    Small-mouthed  Buffalo.    High-hacked  Buffalo. 

leS&^CatoBiomus  huhalua  Kirtland,  Rept  Zool.  Ohio,  1G8.    (Not  of  Rafinesq^ie.) 

Cat4>9tomu9  bahalus  Kirtland,  Boston  Joum.  Nat.  Hist,  v,  266, 1845. 

Cato$tomu9  huhalua  Storbr,  Synopsis,  424. 1846. 

BubaUohihys  hubalua  Aoassiz,  Am.  Joum.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  195, 1855. 

Buhaliohthya  hubalue  Jordan,  Fishes  of  Ind.,222, 1875. 

Bubalichthye  bubalue  Jordan  &  Copkland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 

Buhalichthys  buhalus  Jordan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  74, 1877. 

Bubalichthys  bubalus  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53, 1877. 
Id54~f  t  Carpiodee  taurus  Aoassiz,  Aui.  Joum.  Sci.  Arts,  355.    (Not  identifiable.) 

1 1  Bubalichthys  taurus  Aoassiz,  Am.  Joum.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  193, 1855. 

f  f  Bubalichthys  taurus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  15S.  1876. 
1854— ?  f  Carpiodes  vUulus  Aoassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  Arts,  356.    (Not  identifi^tble.) 

t  f  Bubalichthys  vitulus  Aoassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  193,  2855^ 

f  f  Bubalichthys  vitulus  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 

t  f  Bubalichthys  vitulus  Jordan  &,  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53, 1876. 
ISGS—Scleroguaihus  urus  GOnthbr,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mns.  vii,  22. 
it^Q—lcthyobus  cyanellus  Nelson,  Bull.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  49. 

Ictliyobus  cyanellus  Jordan  <&  Copeland,  Check  List,  158,  1876. 

lahyobus  cyanellus  Jordan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  73, 1877. 

lofliyobus  cyanellus  Jokdan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53, 1876. 

Ichlhyobus  cyanellus  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  323, 1878. 
\^.1--Bubalichthys  altus  Nri^on,  MSS. 

Bubalidultys  dltus  Jordan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  73, 1877. 

Bubalichthys  altus  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  324, 1878. 
li^7—Bubaikkihys  bubalinus  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  Ix,  50. 

Bubalidahys  bttbalinus  Jordan,  Man.yert.ed.2d,323|  1878. 

Habitat.— Mibsissippi  Valley ;  abundant  in  all  the  larger  streams. 
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This  is  probtibly  the  raost  generally  distributed  of  the  various  species 
known  popularly  as  Bufifalo-flsh,  The  qaestion  as  to  its  proper  nomen- 
clature is  eren  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  next  species.  It 
may  be  that  this  is  the  true  iubalm  of  Baflnesque,  as  supposed  by  Dr. 
Kirtland.  But  as  that  species  was  the  type  of  the  genus  Ictwbus^  the 
identification  of  Rafinesqne's  species  with  the  present  one  would  lead 
to  changes  in  nomenclature  far  from  desirable.  The  name  Ichthyobm 
would  then  belong  to  Bubalichthya  and  the  genns  Ichthyobus  would 
receive  a  new  name.  As  this  can  never  be  proveu,  it  is  best  to  consider 
Agassiz's  identification  as  correct  and  that  of  Dr.  Kirtland  wrong.  The  > 
jprst  mention  of  this  species  was  that  of  Dr.  Kirtland  as  Catostom%i8  bu- 
balm.  The  name  bubalus,  however,  was  given  through  an  erroneous 
identification,  and  must  be  pas^d  over.  Next  come  Agassiz^s  names 
taunis  and  vitulus,  both  possibly  belonging  here^  but  just  as  likely  be- 
longing to  uru8.  Both  of  them,  from  the  exasperating  insufficiency  and 
irrelevance  of  the  descriptions,  are  practically  unidentifiable.  Next  is 
Agassiz's  bubalu8j  noticed  below.  The  next  name  in  order  is  that  of 
Ichthyobus  cyanellua  Nelson,  which  was  based  on  this  species,  as  I  have 
aiscertiuned  by  examination  of  his  typo.  This  is  the  first  tenable  name 
certainly  belonging  to  this  species,  unless  we  adopt  the  name  bttbalm. 
Next  comes  Nelson's  altus.  A  specimen  answering  Nelson's  description 
in  all  respects,  and  as  evidently  belonging  to  the  species  now  under 
consideration,  is  at  present  bi'foro  me.  It  is  a  fine  adult  example. 
Lastly  comes  my  own  buhalinuSj  intended  merely  as  a  substitute  for  the 
name  ^^  bubalus ",  not  then  considered  tenable  as  the  specific  name  of 
this  species,  having  been  given  to  it  originally  by  an  error  in  identifica- 
tion. The  adoption  of  the  name  bubalus  by  Agassiz  after  the  knowledge 
of  this  error  may,  however,  be  considered  as  a  proposal  of  a  new  name. 
The  original  descriptions  of  taurus,  vitulusj  cyauellusj  and  altus  are  here 
subjoined. 

Carpiodes  taurus  Agassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  Arts,  1855,  p.  355. — "  From 
Mobile  River,  Alabama.  The  form  of  the  body  is  intermediate  between 
that  of  C.  Cyprinus  and  C.  Urus.  The  gill-cover  has  the  same  form  as 
in  C.  UruSj  but  it  is  larger  and  more  strongly  arched  behind.  The  hind 
margin  of  the  scales  is  waving,  owing  to  a  somewhat  prominent  mid- 
dle angle.  The  anterior  rays  of  the  dorsal  equal  in  length  two-thirds 
of  that  of  the  base  of  the  fin.  Anal  not  lunate  behind.  The  ventrals 
do  not  reach  to  the  anal  opening.  Caudal  not  so  deeply  furcate  as  in 
C.  Cyprinus  J* 
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Carpiodes vitulus  Agassiz,  Am.  Jouro.  Sc.  Arts,  1855, p. 350. — "From 
tho  Wabash  Biver,  Indiana.  This  seems  to  be  a  smaller  species  than 
the  preceding  ones.  The  form  of  the  body  resembles  that  of  0.  Taurus^ 
but  the  eyes  are  smaller ;  the  opercle  is  more  broadly  rounded  behind  ^ 
the  Rubopercle  has  its  posterior  and  free  border  regularly  arched  above 
and  below,  and  not  emarginate  as  in  C.  Taurus.  The  direction  of  the 
numerous  water- tubes  on  the  head  and  cheeks  also  differ.  The  upper 
and  lower  border  of  the  scales  are  nearly  straight.  The  dorsal  does  not 
extend  quite  so  far  forward.  I  am  indebted  to  Col.  Richard  Owen  of 
New  Harmony  for  this  species."       ^ 

Ichthyobus  cyanellus  Nelson,  Bull.  Ills.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  i,  1877,  p.  49. — 
"  Blue  Buffalo.  A  number  of  specimens  of  this  species  are  in  the  state 
collection,  from  the  Illinois  river,  and  in  Prof.  Jordan's  collection,  from 
the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis.  The  following  is  the  description,  taken 
from  several  specimens,  measunng  from  8  to  9|  inches  in  length  : — 

*<  Head  about  3J  in  length.  Depth  2^  to  5-6.  Eye  4^  to  5^  in  head. 
Dorsal  I,  30.  Anal  1, 8.  Yentrals  10.  Lat.  1.  38.  Longitudinal  rows 
7-5  to  7-6.  Body  compressed,  high.  Anteriorly  broad,  compressed 
behind.  Longest  ray  reaching  18th  ray.  Pectorals  shorter  than  ven- 
trals,  both  shorter  than  head.  Anal  scarcely  reaching  caudal ;  head 
very  short,  high  and  thick ;  its  thickness  f  length,  depth  1^  in  length. 
Mouth  quite  small,  oblique,  and  overlapped  by  a  slightly  projecting 
snout.  Mandible  short,  4  in  head.  Opercle  becoming  wrinkled  with 
age.  Head  small,  short  and  thick ;  muzzle  obtuse,  conic,  not  twice  the 
length  of  eye.  Anterior  ray  of  dorsal,  in  type  from  Illinois  river, 
slightly  nearer  snout  than  base  of  caudal.  In  specimens  from  St, 
Louis  the  dorsal  is  about  equidistant.  Color  above,  light  steel  blue  in 
adults,  becoming  lighter  below.  Young  lighter  with  distinct  stripes 
along  the  rows  of  scales.  Although  the  species  is  described  from  spe- 
cimens but  nine  inches  long,  when  full  grown  it  undoubtedly  reaches 
similar  dimensions  to  its  congeners." 

Buhalichthys  alius  Nelson,  MSS.;  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  So.  Phila.  1877, 
74. — *t  This  specimen  is  very  deep  and  much  compressed.  The  back  is 
much  arched  and  the  profile  descends  steeply  in  front  to  end  of  snout, 
not  forming  an  angle  with  it  as  in  many  species  of  Ichthyobus. 

^<  Depth  of  body,  2^  in  length ;  head,  4  in  length;  greatest  thickness 
of  body,  1}  in  length  of  head ;  depth  of  head,  1^  in  its  length ;  width, 
1^  in  length.  Eye,  5^  in  head,  2^  in  interorbital  spacej  which  is  but 
little  rounded. 
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"  Lateral  line  perfectly  straight  from  npper  edge  of  opercle  to  caudal. 
**  Scales,  8-35-5.    Dorsal  1. 25 ;  A.  I.  9. 
*•  Color  in  spirits,  dull  yellowish  olive;  fins  dusky. 
^^  Type  specimen  12  inches  long,  in  Ills.  State  Museum,  from  Cairo, 
Illinois." 

51.  BUBALICHTHYS  UEUS  Agassiz. 

Big-numthed  Bvffalo,    Black  Buffalo,    Mongrel  Buffalo. 

1818 — f^Amblodon  niger  Rafinesque,  Jonrnal  dn  PbyBiqaePhila.  421.    (Entirely  un- 
recognizable.) 

f  f  Catosiomus  niger  Rafinesque,  lobth.  Ob.  56, 1820.    (Unrecognizable ;  more 
likely  Cydeptua  eUmgaiua,) 

Bubalichthya  niger  Agassiz,  Am.  Jouru.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  six,  195, 1855. 

BubaHchthya  niger  Jordan,  Fisbes  of  Ind.  222, 1875. 

Bubalichthya  niger  Jordan,  Bull.  Buffalo  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  95, 1876. 

Bubalichthya  niger  Jordan,  Man.  Vert  298, 1876. 

Bubalichthya  niger  Nelson,  Bull.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mns.  Nat.  Hist.  50, 1876. 

Bubalichthya  niger  Jordan  <&  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 

Bubalichthya  niger  Jordan,  Proo.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Pbila.  75, 1877. 

Bubalichthya  niger  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53, 1876. 

Bubalichthya  niger  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  ix,  34, 1877. 

Bubalichthya  niger  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  323. 
1854 — Carpiodea  urua  Agassiz,  Am.  Journ.  So.  Arts,  355. 

Bubalichthya  urua  Aoassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  193, 1855. 

Bubalichthya  urua  Putnam,  Bull.  Mns.  Comp.  Zool.  10. 1863. 

Bubaliclithya  urua  Jordan,  Fisbes  of  Ind.  222,  1875. 

Bubalichthya  urua  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Cbeck  List,  158, 1876. 
1Q5S— Bubalichthya  bonaaua  Agassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sc.  Arts,  2<1  seiies,  xix,  195. 

Bubalichthya  bonaaua  Jordan  &,  Copeland,  Cbeck  List,  158, 1876. 

Habitat. — Mississippi  Valley,  in  tbe  larger  streams. 

This  is  an  abundant  species  in  the  Mississippi  and  its  larger  tributa- 
ries. It  is  very  distinct  from  the  preceding,  almost  intermediate  between 
Bubalichthya  hubdlua  and  Ichthyobtts  bubalus.  It  may  indeed  be  necessary 
to  unite  these  two  genera  on  account  of  this  species. 

The  question  of  the  name  which  should  be  borne  by  this  species  is  a 
very  difficult  one.  Inasmuch  as  Rafiuesque's  C.  niger  was  known  to  him 
only  through  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Audubon,  a  gentleman  known  to  have 
played  several  practical  jokes  on  the  too  credulous  naturalist,  and  to 
have  led  him  thereby  to  describe  and  name  several  impossible  animals, 
and  inasmuch  as  no  real  description  whatever  is  given  by  Bafinesque, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  name  niger  can  be  used  Ally  on  the  authority  of 
Agassiz,  and  not  on  that  of  llafinesque.  That  being  the  case,,  the  name 
Bull.  N.  M.  No.  12—14 
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urus  of  Agassiz,  which  UDquestionably  belongs  to  this  species,  has  a 
year's  priority  over  nigery  and  is  really  the  first  tenable  name  applied  to 
any  species  of  Bubalichthys.  Theoriginal  account  given  by  Eafinesqae  of 
his  Catostomm  niger  and  that  by  Professor  Agassiz  of  his  Bubalichthys 
urus  I  here  append.  Agassiz's  descriptions  of  B.  niger  and  B.  honasus 
have  been  previously  given  nnder  the  head  of  the  genus. 

Catostomus  (Ictiohus)  niger  Raf.  Ich.  Oh.  p.  68. — "  Eutirely  black ;  lat- 
eral line  straight;  1  have  not  seen  this  fish.  Mr.  .^dubon  describes  it 
as  a  peculiar  species  found  in  the  Mississippi  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
Ohio^  being  entirely  similar  to  the  common  Buffalo  fish,  but  larger, 
weighing  upwards  of  fifty  pounds,  and  living  in  separate  schools." 

Carpiodes  urus  Agassiz,  Am.  Jonrn.  Sci.  Arts,  1854,  p.  355. — "  From 
the  Tennessee  River.  It  grows  very  large,  weighing  occasionally  from 
30  to  40  pounds.  The  body  in  this  species  is  not  so  high  as  in  C.  cypri- 
nuSj  nor  is  it  so  compressed  above;  the  scales  are  also  not  so  high,  but 
more  angular  behind,  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  dorsal  is  not  so 
elongated.  The  gill-cover  is  larger,  and  the  distance  from  the  hind  bor- 
der of  the  eye  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  subopercle  near  the  base  of 
the  pectorals  and  the  distance  from  the  same  point  to  the  superior  and 
posterior  angle  of  the  opercle,  are  nearly  equal.  In  C.  cyprinus  the  dis- 
tances differ  by  nearly  one  third.  The  subopercle  is  not  triangular,  but 
its  hind  border  is  nearly  regularly  arched  from  the  upper  angle  to  the 
posterior  angle  of  the  interopercle.  The  anal  has  its  posterior  margin 
full  and  not  lunate ;  the  caudal  is  not  so  deeply  furcate  as  in  C.  cyprinus. 
The  ventrals  do  not  reach  the  anal. .  All  fins  are  of  a  dark  color.  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  Newman  for  this  species." 

I  found  no  specimens  of  Bubalichthys  urus  in  the  collections  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum. 

62.  BUBALICHTHYS  MERIDIONALIS  (Gunther)  Jordan. 
Central  American  Buffalo, 

laCQ—Sclerognatkus  meridionaUs  GDnthbr,  Trans.  Zool.  Sao.  p.  — . 

Sclerognathus  meridionalia  GCnthxr,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mob.  Tii,  23, 1868. 
HABrrAT.— Rio  Usomaointa,  Gaatemala. 

I  know  nothing  of  this  species  except  from  Giinther's  description. 
From  its  remote  locality,  it  is  probably  distinct,  but  the  description 
shows  no  especial  difference  from  B.  bubalus^  unless  it  be  that  the 
body  is  slenderer.    Tho  following  is  Dr.  GUnther's  account : — 

"  D.  29-30.    A.  10 )  lat.  I.  38, 1,  transv.  7^-7^.    Mouth  small,  inferior. 
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slightly  corragated.  The  height  of  the  body  is  coutained  thrice  and 
one  third  or  thrice  and  one  fourth  in  the  total  length  (without  caudal), 
the  length  of  the  head  fonr  times  or  four  times  and  a  half;  hend  not 
much  longer  than  high.  Eye  rather  small,  one  fifth  of  the  length  of  the 
head  and  two  thirds  of  that  of  the  snout;  suborbitals  narrow.  The 
anterior  dorsal  rays  are  not  much  produced,  being  shorter  than  the 
head.  Caudal  fin  forked.  The  origin  of  the  ventral  fin  is  vertically 
below  the  fourth  dorsal  ray.  Pectoral  fin  not  extending  to  the  ventral. 
There  are  five  longitudinal  series  of  scales  between  the  lateral  line  and 
the  root  of  the  ventral.  Coloration  uniform.  Pharyngeal  teeth  very 
numerous  and  small,  increasing  somewhat  in  size  downwards. 
^^Bio  Usumacinta  (Guatemala)." 

Genus  ICHTHYOBUS  Bqfinesque. 

AvModan  Rafinesque,  Journal  de  Physique;  de  Chymie  et  d'Histoire  Natarelle,  Paris, 

421.1819.    (Part.) 
Iciiohus  Rafinesqub,  Ich.  Ob.  1820,  p.  55.    (As  subgenus  of  Catostamua,) 
Ichihyobue  Agassiz,  Am.  Jonru.  Sci.  Arte,  1855.  p.  195. 

Type,  Amblodon  huhalua  Rafinesque. 

Etymology,  IxOvCt  fish ;  povg,  bull  or  bufifalo ;  t.  e.,  buffalo-fish. 

Head  very  large  and  strong,  wide  and  deep,  its  length  3 J  to  SJ  in  that 
of  the  body,  its  upper  surface  broad  and  depressed  j  eye  moderate, 
wholly  anterior  in  position,  the  middle  of  the  head  being  entirely  behind 
it  5  suborbital  bones  proportionately  narrow;  fontauelle  large,  well  open; 
opercular  apparatus  largely  developed,  the  suboperculum  broad,  the 
operculum  broad,  strongly  furrowed. 

Mouth  very  large  fior  a  Sucker,  terminal,  protractile  forwards,  the 
middle  of  the  premaxillaries  rather  above  the  line  of  the  middle  of  the 
eye,  the  posterior  edge  of  the  maxillary  extending  about  to  the  line  of 
the  nostrils ;  mandible  very  strong,  oblique,  placed  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees  or  more  when  the  month  is  closed,  its  posterior  end  extending 
to  beyond  opposite  the  front  of  the  eye,  its  length  a  little  less  than  one- 
third  that  of  the  head.  Lips  very  little  developed,  the  upper  narrow 
and  smooth,  scarcely  appreciable,  the  lower  narrow,  rather  full  on  the 
sides,  but  reduced  to  a  narrow  rim  in  front,  entirely  destitute  both  of 
papillsd  and  plicsd;  jaws  without  cartilnginous  sheath;  muciferons  sys- 
tem of  head  well  developed ;  isthmus  narrow ;  pKiryngeal  bones  in  form 
intermediate  between  those  of  Carpiodes  and  those  of  BubalichthySj  the 
cater  surface  of  the  arch  standing  outwards,  and  presenting  a  porous 
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outer  margiD.  The  peduncle  of  the  symphysis  is  much  longer  propor- 
tionally, and  more  pointed  than  in  Carpiodea  and  Bubalichthys.  The 
teeth  are  very  numerous,  small,  thin  and  compressed  in  CarpiodeSj  but 
the  lower  ones  are  gradually  larger  than  the  upper  ones.  Their  inner 
edge  is  slanting  outwards,  and  not  uniformly  arched  as  in  Bubalichthys^ 
or  truncate  as  in  Cycleptus^  the  innermost  margin  rising  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  a  projecting  cusp.  Gill-rakers  of  anterior  arch  long  and  slender 
above,  becoming  shorter  downwards. 

Body  heavy,  robust,  not  especially  arched  above  nor  greatly  com- 
pressed, the  form  somewhat  elliptical,  the  depth  2^  to  3^  in  the  length 
of  the  body. 

Scales  large,  thick,  nearly  equal  over  the  body,  their  posterior  edges 
somewhat  serrate,  the  lateral  line  well  developed,  but  not  as  distinct  as 
in  Carpiodes^  slightly  decurved  anteriorly,  the  number  of  scales  in  its 
course  36  to  42;  13  to  15  in  a  transverse  series  from  dorsal  to  ventrals. 

Dorsal  fin  with  an  elongate  basis,  its  number  of  rays  25  to  30,  the 
anterior  rays  somewhat  elevated,  their  length  about  half  that  of  the 
base  of  the  fin ;  caudal  not  much  forked ;  anal  fin  not  much  elevated, 
its  rays  about  9  in  number;  pectorals  and  ventrals  moderate,  tho  latter 
with  about  10  rays. 

Sexual  peculiarities,  if  any,  unknown.  Coloration  dark,  not  silvery, 
above  dusky  olive ;  lower  fins  more  or  less  black. 

Air-bladder  with  two  chambers. 

Size  very  large. 

The  claim  of  this  group  to  generic  rank  has  been  questioned  by  Pro- 
fessor Cope  and  others.  The  differences  in  the  pharyngeal  teeth  are 
perhaps  hardly  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  CarpiodeSj  but  at  present 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  great  development  of  the  mandible, 
which  forms  a  large  and  terminal  mouth,  amply  sufficient  for  generic 
distinction.  The  relations  of  the  group  to  Bubalichthys  are  doubtless, 
in  reality,  closer.  Ichthyobus  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  Buba- 
lichthys thsx  Chasmtstes  does  to  Catostomusj  and,  so  far  as  the  mouth  is 
concerned,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  that  Erimyzon  bears  to  Minytrema 
and  Placopharynx  to  Myxostoma.  The  head  of  Ichthyobus  is  much  larger 
and  stouter,  and  the  whole  body  more  robust  and  less  compressed  than 
in  Carpiodes.  I  know  from  autopsy  but  a  single  species  of  Ichthyobus, 
It  has,  however,  been  described  under  several  different  names.  So  far 
as  is  known,  the  genus  is  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  no 
species  having  been  recorded  from  the  Great  Lakes,  or  from  any  streams 
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east  of  the  Alleghanies.  No  members  of  the  suborders  Cycleptinw  and 
JBubalichthyincB  are  knowu  from  the  United  States  west  of  the  basin  of 
the  Rio  Grande. 

The  typical  species  was  first  described  under  the  name  of  Amblodon. 
The  genus  Amhlodon  of  Bafinesque,  1819,  is  based  on  the  same  species 
as  his  Ictiohus  of  1820.  The  name  Am&^odo /i,  however,  was  given  in 
allusion  to  the  pharyngeal  teeth  of  Haploidonotua  grunniens^  popularly 
supposed  to  be  the  teeth  of  the  Buffalo-fish,  the  presence  of  which  teeth 
was  supposed  to  distinguish  Amhlodon  from  Catostomus.  This  error  was 
afterwards  discovered  by  liafinesque,  and  the  name  Amhlodon  trans- 
ferred to  the  ScisBUoid  fish.  As  Amhlodon  of  Eafinesque  included  the 
present  genera  Haploidonotus  and  IchthyohuSy  erroneously  confounded, 
and  as  on  the  discovery  of  this  error  its  author  restricted  the  name  to 
SaploidonotuSj  I  think  that  we  are  justified  in  retaining  Ichthyohus 
iosteatl  of  Amhlodon  for  the  genus  of  Catostomoids. 

Generic  Characterizations, 

Amblodon  Rafinesqoe,  1811).—"  16.  Amoix)don.  (Abdominal,)  Different  da  genre 
Cntostomus,  Machoire  inf^rieare  pav6e  de  dents  ossenses  serr^es  arrondies,  h  coaronne 
plate,  in^gales. — Les  poissons  de  ce  genre,  qui  abondent  dans  TObio,  le  Missonri  et  le 
Mississippi,  sont  distingn^s  par  le  nom  vulgaire  de  Bufialoe-Fish  (Poisson  bonffle) 
et  les  Franyois  de  la  Loaisiane  les  nomment  Piconeaa.  II  y  en  a  plasieurs  espies  qai 
parviennent  soavent  ^  une  tr^  grosse  taille.  Les  deux  snivants  babitent  dans  TObio. 
1.  A,  hubahi8.  Bran  oliT&tre  p&le  dessous,  Jones  blancb&tres.  D.  2d,  A.  12,  P.  16,  A.  9, 
C.  24.  UA,^iger  est  enti^rement  noir;  tons  denx  ont  la  ligne  lat^rale  droite,  qaene 
bilob^jtSte  tronqa^,  etc.  lis  sont  tr^s-bons  k  manger." — ( Rafinesque,  JouiitaZ  de 
rhy8ique,eic,^.A2U) 

ICTIOBUS  Rafinesqae,  1820. — "  Body  nearly  cylindrical.  Dorsal  fin  elongated,  abdom- 
inal fins  with  nine  rays,  tail  bilobed,  commonly  equal." — (Rafinesque,  IchHtyologia 
OhienMf  p.  55. ) 

ICHTHYOBUS  Agassiz,  1855. — **  In  the  form  and  position  of  the  fins,  as  well  as  in  the 
general  outline  of  the  body,  this  genus  is  very  nearly  related  to  BuhalichthySj  but  in  the 
structure  of  the  psivtH  of  the  head,  it  is  quite  dissimilar.  The  month  opens  directly 
forwards,  and  is  large  and  round.  The  lips  are  small,  smooth  and  thin ;  the  upper  one 
is  not  thicker  than  the  intermaxillary  itself,  and  tapers  to  a  narrow  edge.  At  the 
symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  is  larger  than  in  any  other  genus  of  this  group,  the 
lower  lip  is  hardly  more  than  a  thin  membrane  connecting  its  small  lateral  lobes. 

"The  eye  is  small,  and  the  operculir  pieties  very  large. 

"The  scales  have  many  narrow  radiating  furrows  upon  the  anterior  field;  none 
across  the  lateral  fields,  few  upon  the  margin  of  the  posterior  field  and  these  not  ex- 
tending to  the  centre  of  radiation.  Tubes  of  the  lateral  line  straight  and  simple, 
arising  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  posterior  field. 

"  Pharyngeal  bones  are  neither  flat  as  in  Carpiodes  nor  triangular  as  in  Buhalichthys, 
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bat  present  ao  iotermediate  form ;  the  outer  smface  of  the  arch  staDdiDg  outwards 
and  presenting  a  poroos  outer  margin.  The  peduncle  of  the  symphysis  .is  much  longer 
proportionally  and  more  pointed  than  in  Carpiodea  and  Bubalickikps,  The  teeth  are 
very  numerous,  small,  thin  and  compressed  as  in  Carpiodts,  but  the  lower  ones  are 
gradually  larger  than  the  upper  ones.  Their  inner  edge  is  slanting  outwards,  and  not 
uniformly  arched  as  in  Buhalichthyti  or  truncate  as  in  Cyclepiu9y  the  innermcst  margin 
rising  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  piojecting  cusp/'— (Aoassiz,  Am,  Joum,  Sc  Arts, 
1855,  p.  196.) 

ICHTHYOBUS  Cope  &  Jordan,  1877.—"  Body  oblong  oval,  compressed ;  dorsal  elevated 
in  front,  of  20  or  more  rays  ;  f ontauelle  present ;  pharyngeal  bones  narrow,  with  the 
teeth  relatively  thin  and  weak;  month  large,  subterminal,  protractile  forwards." — 
(Jordan,  Proc,  Ac.  Nat,  Sc  Phila.  1877,  p.82  ) 

ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIKS  OF  ICHTHYOBUS. 

*  Body  robust,  moderately  compressed,  the  outline  somewhat  elliptical,  but  the  back 
rather  more  curved  than  the  belly  ;  depth  2^  to  3j  in  length :  head  very  large  and 
thick,  3i  in  length  of  body :  opercular  apparatus  very  strong,  the  operculum  itself 
forming  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  head :  scales  very  large :  developed  rays  of 
the  dorsal  27  to  29;  anal  rays  9;  ventrals  10 :  scales  7-37  to  41-6:  coloration  dull 
brownish-olive,  not  silvery  ;  fins  dusky :  size  very  large,  reaches  a  length  of  nearly 
three  feet  and  a  weight  of  20  to  30  pounds bubai.us,  53. 

63.  ICHTHYOBUS  BUBALUS  (Rajlnesque)  Agassiz. 
Bed-mouth  Buffalo  FUh,    Large-mouthed  Buffalo. 

1818~Jtfid/odoft  hubalus  Rafinesque,  Journal  de  Physique,  421. 

Catos^omus  hubalus  Rafinesquk,  Am.  Mouth.  Mag.  and  Crit.  Rev.  354, 1818. 

Cnto$tomu8  bubaluB  Raflnesque,  Ich.  Ob.  55, 1820. 

Jcthyohus  hubalus  Agassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  196, 1855. 

Jcihyohua  bubalus  Joudan,  Fishes  of  Ind.  ^222, 1875. 

Ichthyobua  bubalua  Jordan,  Bull.  Buffalo  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  95, 1876. 

Icthyobus  bubalua  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  298, 1876. 

Tothyobus  bubalua  Nelson,  Bull.  No.  1,  Ills.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  49, 1876. 

Icthyobua  bubalua  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 

Icthyobua  bubalua  Jordan  &.  Gii3ERT,  iu  Klippart's  Rept.  53, 1876. 

Icthytbua  bubalua  Jordan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Phila.  72, 1877. 

Icthyobua  bubalua  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  S.  Na*.  Mus.  ix,  34, 1877. 

Ichthyobua  bubalua  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2(1, 322. 
ISAi—Sclerognathua  cyprinella  Cuvikr  &  Valenciennes,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Poissons,  xvii, 
4/7,  pi.  518. 

Sclerognathua  cyprinella  .Storer,  Synopsis,  428, 1846. 

Ichthyobua  cyprinelln  Agassiz,  Am.  Joum.  Sci.  Arts,  196, 1855. 

Sclerognathua  cyprinella  GCnther,  Cat.  Fishes,  Brit.  Mus.  vii, 24, 1868. 

Ichthyobua  cyprinella  Jordan, Man.  Vert.  298, 1876. 

Ichthyobua  cyprinella  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 
IQ5&— Icthyobua  rauohU  Agassiz,  Am.  Journ.  Sc.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  196. 
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Icihifobu9  ranchii  Putnam,  Ball.  Mfs.  Corap.  Zool.  10, 1863. 

lothyobM  rauc/iti  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Chock  List,  158, 187©. 

IctkyobuB  rauchii  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  iu  Klippart's  Rept.  53, 1876. 

Ichthyobus  rauchii  Jordan,  Mao.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  323, 1878. 
165S>— /c<%o6tt«  atolleyi  Agassiz,  Am.  Journ.  8c.  Arts,  2d  series,  xix,  196. 

Icthyobus  aloUeyi  Jordan  &  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 
ISn—Icthyobus  ibohyrua  Nelson,  MSS.— Jordan,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  So.  Phila.  72. 

Icihychus  Uchyrua  Jordan  Sl  Copeland,  Check  List,  158, 1876. 

Icthyobus  ischyrus  Jordan  &  Gilbert,  in  Klippart's  Rept.  53, 1876. 

Ichthyobus  ischyrus  Jordan,  Man.  Vert.  ed.  2d,  333, 1878. 

Habitat.— Mississippi  Valley ;  f^enerally  abandant  in  the  larger  streams. 

An  examination  of  a  large  series  of  wide-moatbed  Buffalo  fishes 
from  the  Ohio,  Wabash,  Illinois,  and  Mississippi  Bivers  has  convinced 
me,  contrary  to  my  previous  impressions,  that  all  belong  to  a  single 
species.  It  is  not  absolutely  certain  what  Bafinesqne's  Catostomus 
hvhalus  was.  It  is  perhaps  as  likely  to  have  been  a  species  of  B\iba- 
Uchtlfysy  as  supposed  by  Dr.  Kirtland,  as  an  Ichthyobus.  I  however 
follow  Professor  Agassiz  in  ideutifying  it  with  the  present  species, 
which  is,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  where  Katinesque's  collections  were 
made,  probably  the  most  abundant  of  the  Buffalo-fishes.  Neither 
Bafinesque  nor  Professor  Agassiz  has,  however,  recognizably  described 
the  species.  In  my  Manual  of  Vertebrates,  in  1876, 1  gave  a  short 
account  of  Ichthyobus  bubalus,  drawn  from  two  large  specimens  talvcn  in 
Wabash  River  at  Lafayette.  Besides  these,  I  have  numerous  smaller 
specimens,  obtained  in  the  Mississippi  at  Saint  Louis.  As  these  diitered 
in  the  greater  compression  of  the  body  and  higher  fius,  I  have  identi- 
fietl  them  as  belonging  to  Ichthyobus  rauchii  Agassiz,  an  identification 
which  I  still  think  correct.  In  1877,  Mr.  Nelson  described  an  Ichthyobus 
ischyrusj  from  Mackinaw  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Illinois  River,  near 
Peoria.  His  typical  specimen  was  very  stout  and  deep,  and  at  the  time  I 
thought  with  him  that  it  was  probably  distinct  from  J.  bubahis.  Lately  I 
have  been  enabled  to  re-examine  the  type  of  1.  i«c%ri^«  in  the  State  Museum 
of  Illinois,  and  to  compare  it  with  a  numerous  series  from  the  same 
locality.  I  found  it  possible  to  establish  an  unbroken  series  among 
them,  connecting  the  nominal  species  which  1  had  termed  bubalus^ 
rauchii^  and  ischyrus^  the  difterences  sei)aratiug  them  being,  in  my  opin- 
ion, due  either  to  diff'erences  of  age  or  to  individual  peculiarities.  As 
no  description  of  any  importance  has  been  published  of  I.  stolleyi,  I 
include  it  as  a  synonym  of  I,  bubalus.  I  know  nothing  whatever  con- 
cerning it.    Ichthyobus  cyanellus  Nelson,  as  below  stated,  is  a  species  of 
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Bubalichthjs.  The  description  of  SclStognathtts  cyprinelUi  Valeuciennes 
refers  priueipally  to  the  generic  features  of  these  fishes.  It  agrees  fully 
with  J.  bubalusy  except  in  the  number  of  scales  above  the  lateral  line, 
a  diHerence  doubtless  due  to  a  ditfereuoe  in  the  place  or  the  manner  of 
making  the  count.  As  no  specific  characters  are  known,  and  as  the  Je/i- 
thyob:is  bubalus  doubtless  abounds  in  the  Lower  as  in  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, I  refer  J.  cyprinell^i  to  the  synonymy  of  I.  bubalus^  t-he  original  type 
having  probably  been  a  young  specimen  of  that  species.  This  species  is 
perhaps  the  largest  of  the  Catostomidce^  reaching  a  weight  of  20  to  30 
pounds  and  a  length  of  more  than  two  feet.  The  young  (•*  ischyruH^)  are 
sold  in  the  Illinois  markets  under  the  name  of  Bed-mouth  Buffalo, 
the  adult  being  called  simply  Buffalo.  A  species  which  I  suppose  to  bo 
the  present  one  £  have  seen  taken  in  immense  numbers,  by  means  of 
seines,  in  the  Mississippi  River  at  Burlington,  Iowa.  The  flesh  is  good, 
although  not  first-rate.    It  is  rather  coarse,  and  is  lull  of  bmall  bones. 

For  i)urposes  of  comparison  1  here  add  the  original  desc^iptionrf^of  8. 
egprinellUj  /.  rauchiiy  I.  Htolleyi^  and  J.  ischyrnn : — 

ScLRiiOGNAiHus  cvpRiKKLLA  ValeDcieoDeB. — "  Rien  ce  rae  Bemble,  ne  jastifio  mioax 
\9k  separation  des  8ol6i-ognathe8  da  genre  des  CatoHtoines  quo  IVsp^ce  dont  jo  vais  donner 
ici  la  detsciiption.  Avoc  nno  boncbc,  form^e  comme  cello  da  Sclerognathus  cyprinua^  nous 
ToyoDS  I'ouverture  port^  au  bout  dn  museau,  la  Ihvre  inferieare  pins  longne  que  la 
supdrieure,  et  par  ooosequent  il  n*y  a  plus  do  possibility  d'employor  la  boucho  pour 
sucer. 

"Co  poisson  a  lo  corps  assez  semblable  aa  precedent  IScIerognathus  cffprivM'};  sa 
bauteiir  est.  trois  fois  et  un  tiers  dans  sa  longueur  totale  ;  la  longueur  do  la  tdte  y  est 
comprise  quatre  fois  et  demie ;  ToBil  est  petit,  ot  sur  lo  bant  do  la  jouo,  lo  diam^tre  est 
contenn  c;uq  fois  et  nn  tiers  dans  la  tdte,  et  deux  diam^tres  et  denii,  ilouijaut  la  mesure 
de  I'iutervalle  entre  les  deux  yeux  ;  le  dessus  dn  cr^nc,  convert  comnio  ^  Fordiuaire, 
d'une  pean  uuo  est  moins  convexc  ;  les  deux  lignes  do  pores  sont  trac^es  h  lour  place 
ordinaire,  ot  sont  sinueuses,  comme  cellos  do  TeHp^co  pr^cddente ;  Topercule  est  stri^  et 
bomb^  et  est  plus  grand,  ce  qui  rend  le  sous-opeiculo  plus  petit  que  dans  Tanire  scl^ 
rognatbe.  L'on  sont  les  intermaxilluiros k  Pextr^mit^  supdrieure  du  museau,  soutenant 
on  l^vre  tr^^  mince.  L'inf^rieure  est  moins  4paisse,  et  le  nombre  des  papilles  est  moios 
faible.  La  dorsalo  a  la  m^me  forme  que  cello  de  Tautre  esp^e ;  mais  I'anale  est  plus 
pointuc ;  la  caudale  est  6obaucr^  et  large. 

"  D.  3:1    A.  12,  etc. 

'*Le8  <Scaiiles  sont  boaucoup  plus  petites;  j^en  compte  quarante  et  une  le  long  des 
c6t^;  dix  uu  dessus,  et  sept  au  dessons  de  la  ligno  lat^rale,  qui  est  4troite  et  mince. 

"La  coulear  est  un  dor^  verddtre,  avoc  les  nageoires  plus  fonciSes. 

''Notre  iudividu  est  long  do  sept  ponces;  il  vient  du  Lac  Pontcbartrain.^ — (Valbk- 
CIKNNK8,  HuL  Nat,  des  Poias.  xvii,  pp.  477-479.) 

IcHTHYOBUS  RAUCmi  Agassiz. — "  Dorsal  mucb  bigber  than  in  /.  bubalu9,  all  other 
fins  mucb  larger,  and  tbo  scales  much  higher  than  long ;  from  Burliugton,  Iowa." 
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ICHTHYOBUS  8TOLLBYI  Agassiz.^'*  Bodj  higher  than  in  Ichthyobus  rauckiif  profile 
steeper,  and  hence  snoot  blunter,  opercular  bones  larger ;  fins  proportionally  of  the 
same  size.    From  Osage  Biver,  Missonri." 

ICHTHYOBUS  I8CBYRU8  Nelson. — "This  is  a  very  stout  and  heavily  built  species: 
depth  2i  in  length ;  head  extremely  brood  between  the  eyes  and  but  slightly  convex ; 
Il8  length  3^  thnes  in  length  of  body  ;  snout  short  and  rounded,  opercular  apparatus 
large ;  depth  of  head  H  in  its  length ;  width  of  head  li ;  eye  6f  in  head,  If  in  snout,  4 
in  interorbital  space  ;  caudal  peduncle  a  little  deeper  than  long ;  scales  7-37-7,  nearly 
noifbrm,  a  little  crowded  anteriorly,  finely  punctate ;  fins  all  small ;  dorsal  1, 27 ;  anal 
1, 8,  bluish  olive  above;  yellowish  below ;  fins  blackish/' 

Specimens  in  United  States  Xational  Museutn. 


Number. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

20774     Illinois  River  at  Peoria  (very  large ;  typical  of  htibalus) .... 

S.  A.  Forbes. 

Genus  MYXOCYPRINUS  Qill 

Myxocjfprinus  Gill,  Johnson's  Cyclopcedia,  p.  1574,  1878. 
Carpiodee  et  Sderognathus  sp.  Blbbkkr,  Qt^NTHSR. 

Type,  Carpiodes  aeiaticus  Bleeker. 

Etymology,  ftv^au,  to  suck ;  icv?rptvof ,  a  carp. 

This  genus  is  known  to  me  only  ^om  Dr.  Bleeker's  description  of  its 
typical  species.  Whether  it  differs  from  its  relatives,  Idithyobus^  Btiba- 
Uehthys^  etc.,  in  any  other  character  than  the  obvious  one  of  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  its  dorsal  rays  and  the  smaller  scales,  I  do 
not  know.  In  any  event,  however,  its  right  to  independent  generic  niuk 
is  anquestionable. 

Generic  Characterizations. 

Mtxocvprinus  Gill,  1878. — **  Myxocyprinus  is  a  name  proposed  for  the  Carpiodes 
atiattcus  of  Bleeker,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  mnltirudiate  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
(e.  g,  D.  52 ;  A.  13)."— (Gill,  Johnson's  Cyclopeedia,  Appendix,  p.  1574.) 

64.  MYXOCYPRINUS  ASIATICU8  (Bleeker)  Jordan. 

l&SA^Carpiodes  asiaticus  Bleeker,  Nederl.  Tydschr.  Dierk.  ii,  19. 

Sclerognathus  asiaticus  GOnthkr,  Cat.  Fishes  Brit.  Mus.  vii,  23,  1868. 

HABrrAT.— China. 

My  only  knowledge  of  this  species  is  from  Dr.  Bleeker's  original  de- 
scription, which  I  here  subjoin  :— 

"Carpiodes  asiaticus  Blkr. — Carpiod.  corpore  oblongo  compresso,  altitudine  2^ 
fere  in  qjus  longitudine  absque,  3^  circiter  in  longitudine  corporis  cum  pinna  caudali, 
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dorse  vuldo  elevato  maxime  coiupresso ;  latitodine  corporis  2^  circiter  in  ejus  altitn- 
dine ;  cupite  obtoso  5  fere  in  longitodiDe  corporis  absqne  6  circiter  in  longitadine  cor- 
poris cam  pinna  candnli ;  oculis  in  media  capitis  longitndine  sltid,  diametro  5  circiter 
in  longiindine  capitis,  diametris  2}  circiter  distantibus ;  llnea  rostro-dorsali  vertice  et 
fronte  declivi  rectiiiscala,  rostro  valdeconvexa;  naribas  orbitse  approximatis,  poste- 
rioribns  valvula  clandendis ;  rostro  obtnso  troncatinscaio  valde  carnoso  ante  rictnm 
prominente ;  labiis  valde  carnoais  papillatis,  inferiore  lobis  parnm  prodactis;  osse  sab- 
oi^bitali  anteriore  sat  longe  ante  orbitam  sito,  scapbasibrmi,  duplo  circiter  longiore 
quam  alto  apice  acuto  antrorsam  spectante;  osse  snborbitali  2^  oblique  tetragono 
SBqnc  alto  circiter  ac  longo;  ossibus  suborbitalibas  ceteris  graciiibas  ocali  diametro 
qaadraplo  circiter  bumilioribas;  operculo  dnpio  circiter  altioreqoam  lato  marginibas 
posteriore  et  inferiore  convezo ;  osse  scapulari  valde  brevi  et  obtuso;  ossibas  pharyn- 
gealibas  couipressis  sat  validis  altioribns  qoam  latis,  dentibns  30  ad  50  compressis 
corona  valgo  unitubercalatis ;  sqaamis  dimidio  libero  et  dimidio  basali  subradiatim 
striatis,  r)0  in  liuea  latcrali,  24  in  serie  transver&ali  abbqne  ventralibas  iofimis  qaaram 
12  lineam  lat^ralum  inter  et  initinm  pinnsB  dorsalis;  sqnam»  linea  laterali  postice 
medio  emarginatis  ;  linea  lateralis  singulis  squamis  tubulo  simplioe  marginem  sqna- 
marum  liberum  attingente  notata ;  pinnis  dorsali  et  auult  basis  vagina  squamosa  in- 
clusa,  dorsali  basi  non  multo  plus  que  2  in  longitndiuo  totius  corporis,  longe  ante 
pinnas  ventrales  incipiente,  antice  valdo  elevata  corporo  vix  bumiliore,  acuta,  valde 
emargmata,  medio  et  postice  corpore  qiiadmplo  circiter  humiliore  radio  postico  radio 
anali  postico  subopposito;  pinnis  pectcralibus  rotundales  capite  longioribns,  ventra- 
les non  attingentibris ;  ventralibus acute  rotundatis  pecturalibus  non  multo  brevioiibns, 
analem  non  attingeutibus;  anali  corpore  minus  duplo  bumiliore,  dqjplo  altiore  quam 
basi  longa,  acutiuscule  rotundata  non  emarginata ;  caudali  profunde  emarginata  lobis 
acutis  4f  cerciter  iu  ]oDgitudiu4  corporis ;  colore  corpore  fuecescente-olivacco,  pinnis 
fusco  vel  fu6Co-violaceo. 

"B.  3.    D.  4-49.    P.  1-17.    V.  2-11.    A.  3-11  vel  4-10.    C.  1-16-1  et  lat.  brev. 

"Hab.    China. 

"  Longitude  speciminis  descripti  508'". 

**  Rem.  La  prdse^ce  de  Catostomini  dans  les  eaux  de  TAsie  orientale  est  nu  fait  assez 
curieux.  Tilesius  d6jii  en  avait  fait  connaltre  un  repr^entant,  vivant  dans  le  Co- 
vyma^  dans  le  L^na,  I'lndigirca  et  le  Dogdo,  cspdce  qu'il  nomma  Cyprinus  rostratus, 
que  M.  Valenciennes  rebaptisa  Catostomus  Tilesii  et  qui  paralt  dtro  an  Acomus.  Mais 
cette  esp^ce  <Stait  ju'squ'ici  la  seule  du  groupe  qu'on  savait  babiter  I'Asie.  L'esp^ce 
actuelle  prouve  I'existence  dans  les  flenves  de  PAsie  orientale  d'nne  seconde  esp^ce  du 
groupe  et  elle  appartient  manifestement  an  genre  dont  la  Carpiodes  cyprinus  est  le 
type.  Mais  elle  est  remarquable  parmi  tons  les  poissons  de  la  division  des  Icbtbyobi 
(Carpiodes  Raf.,  Cycleptus  Raf.,  Ichthyobus  Raf .,  et  Bubalichthys  Ag.)  par  son  dos  tr^- 
4le\6  et  anguleux  et  par  sa  tr^-longue  dorsale  ^  plus  de  50  rayons.  C'est  un  esp^e 
^niinemment  distiucte  qu'on  ne  pourrait  confondre  avcc  uncune  des  espbces  am^ri- 
caiues.'' — (Blbeker,  Notices  aur  Quelques  Genres  et  Esphces  des  Cyprindides  de  C^'ne, 
<Nederlandisch  Tydschrift  voor  de  Dierkunde,  1864,  ii,  pp.  19-21.) 
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ADDENDA. 


23.  CHASMI8TES  LIOEUS  Jordan,  sp.  nav. 

Btg-mouihed  Sucker  of  Utah  Lake, 

IS^Q^ChasnUsies  fecufidus  Jordan,  Bull.  HaydeD^a  QeoL  Sory.  Terr,  iy,  No.  2, 417.    (Not 
Cato»tamu8  fecundus  Cope  &,  Yarrow.) 
Chaami8tes  fecundus  Johpan,  p.  150  of  the  present  work. 

Since  pages  149-151  of  the  present  work  were  in  press,  I  Lave  care- 
fally  recompared  Cope  and  Yarrow's  description  and  flgnreof  their  Cato- 
HUnnus  fecundus,  and  my  notes  on  their  typical  specimens,  with  the  speci- 
mens on  which  the  genus  Chasmistes  was  based,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  hinted  at  in  the  text,  that  the  Chaimistes  is  a  species  distinct 
from  0.  fecunduSy  and  thus  far  un described.  The  specific  name  liorus 
(Xeiot;,  smooth;  Bpo<;,  border)  is  therefore  proposed  for  it,  in  allusion  to 
the  smooth  lips. 
k 
^2S(b).  OATOSTOMUS  FECUNDUS  Copedf  Yarrow. 

Sucker  of  Utah  Lake, 

lS7S-'Cato9toftiu8  fecundus  Cope  &  Yarhow,  Zo<>l.  Lioat.  Wheelei's  Expl.  W.  100th  Mer. 
678,  plate  xxzii,  figs.  1, 1  a, 
Catostomus  fecundus  J oiiDxa  &  Copbland,  Cbock  List,  156,  1*76.    (Name  only. 
Not  Catostomua fecundus  Jordan,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  xi ;  nor  Chasmistes  fecundus 
Jordan,  Bnll.  Hayden's  Geol.  Surv.  Terr.  iv,No.  2,417.) 

Habitat.— Utah  Lake. 

As  stated  above,  I  at  first  identified  Chasmutes  liorus  from  Utah 
Lake  with  this  species  from  the  same  waters,  the  two  being  very  sim- 
ilar as  to  scales  and  fins,  and  the  form  of  the  month  and  snout  in  the 
figure  of  C.  fecundus  suggesting,  though  not  resembling,  the  form  of 
those  parts  in  Chasmistes.  The.  finding  of  one  of  the  typical  specimens 
of  Catostomus  fecundus  in  the  National  Museum  has  shown  me  that  it  is 
a  true  Catostomus^  and  not  a  Chasmistes.  I  did  not  ascertain  the  lip 
characters  of  the  species  while  at  the  Museum,  the  mouth-parts  being  in 
poor  condition,  and  I  therefore  am  not  now  able  to  place  it  in  the  ana- 
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lytical  key  to  the  species  of  the  genus.  If  the  upper  lip  is  narrow,  with 
lew  rows  of  tubercles,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  separate /ccwndtw  from  teres. 
If  the  lip  is  broad,  with  many  series  of  tubercles,  it  will  be  approximated 
to  C.  occidentalism  differing,  however,  in  the  larger  scales  (about  60  in 
the  lateral  line,  instead  of  72).  I  therefore  quote  the  original  descrip- 
tion, and  leave  the  relations  of  the  species  to  be  finally  settled  at  some 
future  time : — 

''  It  is  a  troe  CatoaUmus  having  the  parietal  fontanelle  well  marked  aud  widely  open. 
The  bead  enters  in  entire  length  5  times,  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  6  times  in  greiitest 
length  of  side  of  bead.  The  insertion  of  the  dorsal  fin  anteriorly  is  nearer  to  the  end 
of  the  muzzle  than  insertion  of  caudal ;  the  ventrals  originating  below  middle  of  dor- 
sal. The  width  of  the  dorsal  to  ventral  enters  the  entire  length  to  insertion  of  caadal 
6  times. 

"  Radii :  D.  12-13.  A.  1-8.  P.  7.  V.  11.  Scales  are  in  20  longitudinal  rows  from  the 
insertion  of  the  first  dorsal  to  pectoral,  and  in  60  transverse  rows  from  branchise  to 
insertion  of  caudal :  they  are  elongate  and  octagonal,  smaller  on  dorsal  region,  and 
larger  on  ventral.  Body  elongated,  sabfnsiform.  It  differs  from  C.  (Joamue)  generosuSf 
Qir.,  in  many  particulars,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  lollowing  comparisuns. 

"  Girard's  species  has  no  fontanelle ;  is  shorter  and  narrower;  the  diameter  of  orbit 
enters  greatest  length  of  side  of  head  5  times  instead  of  6.  The  anterior  insertion  of 
dorsal  fin  is  equidistant  between  the  end  of  the  snout  and  the  insertion  of  the  cauual, 
while  in  Cfecundue,  it  is  nearer  the  end  of  the  snout  than  insertion  of  caudal.  The 
ventrals  in  Cgenerosua  originate  nnder  the  posleiior  third  of  the  dorsal ;  in  C.fecundua 
under  the  middle  third  of  the  dorsal.  The  radii  in  C.  generonu  are :  D.  10,  A  2, 7,  P. 
10,  V.  10,  C.  27;  in  C.fecundiu:  1).  12-13,  A.  1,8,  P.  17.  V.  11. 

''This  species  is  abundant  in  Utah  Lake,  and  is  called  *  Sucker'  by  the  settlers. 
They  run  well  up  the  rivers  to  spawn  in  June ;  feed  dk  the  bottom  and  eat  spawn  of 
better  fish ;  spawning  beds  on  gravel ;  bite  at  hook  sometimes ;  are  extremely  numer- 
ous, and  are  considered  a  nuisance  by  the  fishermen,  but  they  meet  with  a  ready  sale 
in  winter,  at  an  average  price  of  2^  cents  a  pound."— (Cope  &  Yarrow,  I,  o.) 

Specimens  in  United  States  National  Museum, 


Number. 

Locality. 

Collector. 

12894 

Utah  Lake 

Yarrow  &,  Uenshaw. 
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tucky, printed  for  the  Author  by  W.  G.  Hunt,  (price  one  dollar), — 1820.  (tvoL 
8vo.    90  pp.) 

[Originally  printed  in  the  TVestorn  Review  and  Miscellaneoas  Magazine,  Lexington,  Eentaoky, 
1819-SO.  It  contains  descriptions  of  the  genera  and  species  of  CtUoHomi  found  in  the  Obio 
Biver,  they  being  referred  to  three  genera,  Oatostomfu,  Oydeptus,  and  HypenteHum,  the  genua 
OatoitomuM  being  divided  into  five  new  subgenera,  Moxastoma,  leUobuSt  OiMqiriodet,  Tgntultu, 
Buryitomus,  and  Deeactyltu. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  species  descril>ed:— 


Genus  Catostom  us. 

Subgenus  Moxostoma. 

anisnrns,  sp.  nov. 

anisopterus,  sp.  nov. 
Subgenus  letiobiu. 

bubalus. 

nSger. 
Subgenus  Oarpiodes. 

earpio,  sp.  nov. 

velifcr,  sp.  nov. 

xanthopus,  sp.  nov. 
Subgenus  TeretuhtM. 

melanopa,  sp.  nov. 


melanotns,  sp.  nov. 

fascioloris,  sp.  nov. 

oryihrurus. 

fltfxaosus,  sp.  nov. 
Subgenus  Euryttomut. 

megastomus,  sp.  nor. 
Soh^nus  Decactylua. 

doqnesnL 
Genus  Ctclkptub. 

nigresoens. 
Genus  Htpentelium. 

macroptemm.  ] 
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RICHARDSON  (John).     [Franklin's  Joaroal.]    1623. 

[DescriptioDB  of  OatottomiAS  fortterian%,$^  sp.  nor.,  and  C€Uo8l<nn%u  U  tveurii,  sp.  nov.,  aod  notes 
on  some  other  ipeciee.] 

FaoDa-Boroali- Americana ;    or  the  Zoology  of  the  Northern  Parts  of  British 


America,  contaiDlDi;  descriptions  of  the  objects  of  Natural  History  collectt^d  on 
the  late  Northern  Land  Expeditions  under  command  of  Captun  John  Fruuklin, 
R.  N.  Part  third.  The  Fish.  By  John  Richardson  M. D.  F.  R.  8.  F.  L.  8.  member 
of  the  Geographical  Society  of  London,  and  the  Wernerian  Natural  Histury 
Society  of  Edinburgh ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Mdut- 
real,  and  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Quebec,  Forei):;u  Member  of  the 
G^graphical  Society  of  Paris ;  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  ;  Surgeon  and  Naturalist  to  the  Expeditious. — 
Illustrated  by  numerous  plates. — Published  under  the  authority  of  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonial  Affairs.  London :  Richard  Bentley, 
New  Burlington  St.    MDCCCXXXVl. 

[Conuins  notices  or  descriptions  of  Oatottqmus  hud9onitt»,  O./onteriantu,  O.  aureolus,  0.  nt^ri- 
eafu,  and  O,  tii«uri.J 

« 
KIRTLAND  (Tared  Potter).    Report  on  the  Zoology  of  Ohio,  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Kirt- 
land,  M.  D.     <  Second  Annual  Report  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  by  W.  W.  Mather,  Principal  Geologist,  and  the  several  assistants.    Colum- 
bus: Samuel  Medary,  Printer  to  the  State.    1838. 

[Cat«l<^ao  of  Fishes,  pp.  166-1*0.  Notes  on  species  mentioned,  pp.  190-197.  Nino  species 
referre*!  to  Catxfiwmut  are  incladed,  as  follows:— v«2(/'er  Baf.,  aurwlut  Le  S.,  elongattu  Le  S., 
Duquevnii  Le  S.,  erythrumt  Rof.,  bubeUtu  Rat,  gracUin  Kirt.,  mdanopgU  Raf..  morani  Le  S.,  and 
HypenteUum  maeropterwn  Raf.  *  O.  graeiUs  Eirt.  [sp.  nov.]  is  Uriefly  characterized  as  distinguished 
by  the  minnten«*ss  of  the  scales  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  as  the  scales  approach  the 
caodal  fin  tbey  increase  to  a  medi'ini  eizo"  ({.  c.  p.  193).] 

STORER  (Dai^id  Hmnphreye).  A  Report  on  the  Fishes  of  Massachusetts.  By  D. 
Humphreys  Storer,  M.  D.  <  Brston  Journal  of  Nntural  History,  vol.  it,  1839,  pp. 
289-558. 

[Descriptions  of  Catottomvi  gibbows,  C.  tuPereulatut,  O.  nigrieant,  and  O.  bottonieruris.] 

KIRTLAND  (Jared  Potter).  Description  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Ohio  River  and  its 
Tributaries.  By  Jored  P.  Kiitland,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  the  Medical  Colle^^e  of  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati.  <  Boston  Journal  of 
Natural  History,  vols,  iii-v,  1^40-1844. 

[Describes  and  figures  Catoitomus  auredui,  C.  eotnmtinu,  O.  bubalui,  O,  elongatus,  O.  duquegrd^ 
C.  aitirunM,  €.  mdanopt,  O.  nigrioana,  and  Selerognathut  cyprinut.] 


[Papers  on  the  Fishes  of  Ohio— in  Family  Visitor  and  in  Annals  of  Science. 

Cleveland,  1840-184G.] 

[Descriptions  of  the  species  fonnd  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland,  with  figures,  most  of  them  from 
the  same  plates  as  in  his  "Fishes  of  tlio  Ohio".  Catottotnus  graeilU,  sp.  nov.,  also  Oato«tomiM 
gQiibo$u9,  not  dcsciibed  in  tho  previous  paper,  here  described  and  figured.] 

THOMPSON  (Zadcok).  Fishes  of  Vermont.  =ChapterV,  (pp.  127-151).  <Natural 
History  of  Vermont,  in  History  of  Vt^rmont,  Natural,  Civil,  &  Statistical,  by  Rev. 
Zaduck  Thompson,  Burlington,  Vermont,  1842. 

[Descriptions  of  CatoHomtts  cyprinus,  C.  obiongu»  (=  if.  maerolepidotum),  0.  teres,  O.  nigrieant 
(«  O,  terf),  and  O.  Umgiroetrum.] 

CUVJLUK  (G^eorges  Chretien  Leopold  Dagobert)  and  VALENCIENNES 
(AohlUe).  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons  par  M.  le  B.°<*  Cuvier,  Pair  de  France, 
Grand  Offioier  de  la  Legion  d'bonneur,  Conseillenr  de  l'£tat  et  an  Conseil  royal 
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CUVIER  (a.  C.  L.  D.)  and  VALENCIENNES  (A.)— CoDtinned. 

do  Fiustruction  pnbliqno,  Tan  dcs  qoarante  de  rAcad^mie  fraD9aifeO,  Associ^  libra 
de  FAcad^iiiie  des  Belles-Lettres,  Secretaire  perpetuelle  de  cello  des  Sciences. 
Membre  des  Soci^t^  et  Academies  royales  de  Londres,  de  Berlin,  de  P^tersbonrg, 
de  Stockholm,  de  Turin,  de  QoBttingao,  des  Pays-Bas,  dfe  Manich,  de  Mod^ne,  etc. ; 
et  par  M.  A.  Valenciennes,  Professear  de  Zoologie  au  Museum  d'Hisioire  naturelle, 
Membre  de  rAcad^mie  toyale  des  Sciences  de  Berlin,  de  la  Soci^t^  Zuologique  de 
Londres,  etc.    Tome  dix-septi^me.     1842.    {CyprincHdea,) 

[DesoriptioDS  of  Oatoutomut  hudsonius,  C.  /orsterianuM,  O.  tuceti,  C.  gibbonu,  O.  tubercida'tu,  C. 
maerolepidotu*,  0.  aureoltu,  O.  eammtmit,  O.  lonffirostrum,  O.nigrieant,  O.  ftMculonu,  C.  elongattis, 
C.  viUattu,  0.  duquunii,  O.  boatoniengit,  O.  teres,  O.  oblon^ut,  C.  /asciatus  (sp-oov.),  O.pUtnicept 
(Bp.  nov.),  C.  carpio  (ap.  uov.),  O.  tMetii  (»p.  nov.),  SoUroffnathut  (gen.  nov.)  cyprinua,  Sclerognathus 
eyprinella  (sp.  nov.),  and  £xoglos»um  maeropUrum.  This  volume  waa  written. after  the  death  of 
Cnvier  by  ValeDcieoDes.J 

DEKAT  (James  E.)  Zoology  of  New  York,  or  the  New  York  Fauna;  compricing 
detailed  descriptions  of  all  the  animals  hitherto  observed  within  the  State  of  New 
York,  with  notices  of  those  occasionally  fonnd  near  its  borders,  and  accompanied 
by  appropriate  illustrations.  By  James  E.  Dekay.  Part  IV.  Fishes.  Albany : 
printed  by  W.  &  A.  White  &  J.  Visribher.    1842. 

[Descriptions  of  Labeo  elegan*  (sp.  nov.),  Labeo  ohlongiu,  Labeo  cuprinus,  Labco  ffibbosus,  Labeo 
esopua  (sp.  nov ),  Catostomtu  communis,  Catosiomus  oneida  (8p.  nov.),  Catohtomus  tuberculatus, 
Catontomus  palUdus  (sp.  nov.),  Catostomtts  aureolus.  Catostomtts  ni:}ricans.  Cctostomus  macrokpf 
dolus,  with  notices  of  other  sptcies.  In  the  Appendix,  the  name  Liibeo  elongatus  is  ea^gest.d  as  a 
substitute  for  Labeo  oblongus,  to  prevent  confusion  with  Labeo  obkmgus  C.  &>  V.] 

HECKEL  (Johann  Jakob).  Abbildnngeu  und  Beschreibungen  der  Fische  Syriens 
nebst  eicer  ueuea  Classification  and  Characteristik  giimmtlichet  Gattuugen  der 
Cypriten  von  Johann  Jakob  Heckel,  Inspector  am  K.  K.  Hof-Naturalieukabinet 
in  Wien,  mehr.  gelehrt.  Gesellsch.  Mitglied.  Stuttgart,  E.  Schweizerbart'sche 
Verlagshaudluug.    1843.    pp.  109.    (=pp.  991-1099,  Russigger's  Reisen.) 

[CoDtains  a  classiflcation  of  the  Cyprintdce  according;  to  their  teetb ;  our  »pecie8of  OaiostomidcB 
bein;!  divided  lM>tween  CaiosUnnus  and  Rhytidostomus,  gen.  nov.,  corresponding  to  Catostomincs 
and  Cpdeptince.    No  allusion  is  made  to  the  Bubaliehthyitue.] 

STORER  (David  HumphreyB).  A  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  North  America,  by 
David  Humphieys  Storer,  M  D.,  A.  A.  S.,  Vice  president  of  the  Boston  Society'  of 
Natural  History  ;  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  etc.  Cambridge: 
Metcalf  &  Company,  Printers  to  tte  University.  1846.  (Reprinted  from  Memoirs 
of  the  American  Academy,  ii,  1846.) 

[Brief  deacriptious  of  27  nominal  species  of  Catontomus,  two  <  f  Sc'erogna  Hus,  and  one  referred 
erroneously  to  Exoglossum,] . 

AQASSIZ  (Louis).  Lake  Superior:  its  Physical  Character,  Vegetation  and  Animbjs 
compared  with  those  of  other  and  Bimilur  regions,  by  Louis  Agussiz,  %Yith  a  narra- 
tive of  the  tour  by  J.  Elliott  Cabot,  and  contributions  by  other  Bcieutific  gentle- 
men. Elegantly  illustrated.  Boston  :  Gould,  Keudall  and  Lincoln.  r)9  Wabhington 
Street.    1850. 

[Descriptions  of  several  species,  with  notes  and  remarks;  Catostomus  aurora  described  as  a 
new  species,  nnd  the  name  O./orsterianus  used  in  a  now  seuso.] 

BAIRD  (Spencer  FuUerton)  and  GIRARD  (Charles).  Description  of  ne^Y  specits 
of  Fishes  collected  by  John  H.  Clark  on  the  U.  S.  and  Mexican  Boundary  Survey 
under  Lt.  Col.  Jas.  D.  Graham.  By  Spencer  F.  Baird  and  Charles  Girard.  August 
.30, 1853.  <  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  vol. 
6,  pp.  387-390.  August,  1853. 
[CkUostomus  latipinnis,  sp.  nov.] 
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STORER  (David  Humphreys).  A  History  of  the  Fishes  of  Massachusetts.  By 
David  Humphieys  Storer.  <  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  (Boston),  new  series,  (1853  to  1H67). 

[DeacriptioiiB  and  excellent  figures  of  Oatottomus  bottonienris  and  C.  gibbosug.] 

AQASaTZ  (Lords).  Notice  of  a  collection  of  Fishes  from  the  southern  bend  of  the 
Tennessee  Biver,  in  the  State  of  Alabama;  by  L.  Agassiz.  < American  Journal 
of  Science  and  Arts,  second  series,  xviii,  1854,  pp.  297-308, 353-3C5. 

[Kevlves  the  Baflnesqaian  genera  Carpiodea,  Ictiobus,  Cydeptus,  and  Moxoitoma ,-  desoiibes  sp. 
aoy.  Carpiodes  urtt8,  Carpiodes  taurus^  Carpiodes  bunm,  Oarpiodes  vitulus,  and  Oarpiodes  vaeea,  and 
records  (MUostomui  eommunU,  O.  nigricans,  O.  duquesrtii^  and  O.  melanopu  from  UimtaviUe,  Ala. 
The  specific  desoriiitions  are  comparatiye  only,  and  are  not  readily  Identifiable.] 

BAIRD  (Spencer  Fullerton)  and  QIRARD  (Charles).    Description  of  New  Species 

•     of  Fishes  collected  in  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Sonora  by  Mr.  John  H.  Clark  on 

the  United  States  and  Mexican  Boundary  Survey  and  in  Texas  by  Capt.  Stewart 

Van  Vliet,  U.  S.  A.,  by  S.  F.  Baird  and  Charles  Girard.     <  Proceedings  of  the 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  vii,  1854,  pp.  24-29. 

[Descriptions  of  Catottomua  congtstut^  O.  elarH,  O.  insignis,  and  C.  lumidus,  sp.  nov.] 

^TRIiS  (William  O.)    Descriptions  of  two  new  species  of  Cyprinoids.    By  Wm.  O. 
Ay  res,  M.  D.    Dec.  11, 1854.     <  Proceedings  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences, 
vol.  i,  pp.  18-19,  1854;  2d  ed.,  pp.  17-18,  1873. 
[Cato$tomug  oecidentaUs,  sp.  nov.] 

Description  of  a  new  species  of  Catostomus.    By  Wm.  O.  Ayres,  M.  D.    Feb.  26, 

1855.     <  Proceedings  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  i,  pp.  31-32, 1855  ; 
2d  ed.,  pp.  30-32,  1873. 
[Catottomua  labiatut,  sp.  nov.] 

JBlGA&SIZ  (Louis).  Synopsis  of  the  Ichthyological  Fauna  of  the  Pacific  Slope  of 
North  America,  chiefly  from  the  collections  made  by  the  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  under 
the  command  of  C»pt.  C.  Wilkes,  with  recent  Additions  and  Comparisons  with 
Eastern  types  ;  by  L.  Agassiz.  <  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  2d  series, 
vol.  xix,  1855,  pp.  186-231. 

[Characterizes  very  folly  the  genera,  viz : — Carpiodes  Kaf. ;  Bvbaltchthys  Ag.,  gen.  nov. ;  Iclithy- 
obus  Baf. ;  CyeUptus  Kaf. ;  Moxostoma  Raf. ;  Ftyehostomus  Ag.,  gen.  nov. ;  Hylomyzon  Ag.,  geo. 
nov. ;  and  Catostomus  Lo  Saeur.  The  species  of  each  genas  are  noticed,  and  tho  following  new 
species  are  very  bi^efly  and  in  roost  cases  unsatisfactorily  described  :—OcE9inodM  thompsoni, 
Bubalichmys  bonasus,  lehthyobus  rauehii^  Ichthyobus  stoUeyi,  Moxostoma  tenuc,  and  Catostomus 
ooddentalis.] 

OIRARD  (Charles).  Besearches  upon  the  Cyprinoid  Fishes  inhabiting  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  United  States  of  America,  west  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  from  speci- 
mens in  the  Mueeum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  By  Charles  Girard,  M.  D. 
<  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  1856,  pp.  165- 
213. 

[Twenty*six  species  ennmerated— most  of  them  briefly  described.  Two  new  genera  are  pro- 
posed, Minomus  and  Aeomus,  and  the  following  new  species  are  characterized :— Carpiodes  damcUis. 
Mozohtoma  elaviformis,  Moxostoma  kennerlii,  MoxosUnna  victories,  Moxostoma  campbeUi,  Ptyeho- 
ttomus  aUndus,  Ptychostomus  haydeni,  Acomus  guzmaniensis,  Acomus  generosus,  Aoomus  griseus, 
Acomus  lactarUts,  Catostomus  macrochilus,  Catostomus  suekUi,  and  Catostomus  bemardini.  These 
descriptions  are  mostly  short  and  insufficient.] 

— ^—  Gleneral  Report  upon  the  Zoology  of  the  Several  Pacific  Railroad  Routes. 

:=  Reports  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  to  Ascertain  the  most  practicable  and 

Economical  Route  for  a  Railroad  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean^ 

made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  185:^-6,  according  to  Acts  of 

Bull.  N.  M.  No.  12—15 
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OIRARD  (Charles)— Continiied. 

Congress  of  March  3, 1853,  May  31, 1654,  and  August  5, 1854.  Volume  K.  Washing- 
ton, A.  O.  P.  Nicholson,  Printer,  l{j59.    (Part  4,  Fishes,  by  Dr.  Charles  Girurd.) 

[DescriptioDS  of  Carpiodes  d4imdUi,  Moxostoma  elamformU^  PtyehoHomut  haydsni,  Aeomut  ffene- 
rosut,  Acomu8  griteut^  Aeomut  lactariut,  Oatoitoimu  ooeidttUalit^  Oatoilomtu  UHnaiui^  Catoitouitu 
maorocheUuSt  and  OatosUnnus  tueklUf  all  of  the  Bpeoies  ezoept  Acomiu  generotutt  0,  cocidtfUalis, 
C  labiatut,  and  O  macrocheiltu  being  aooompanied  by  flgures.] 

United  States  and  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  under  the  order  of  Lieut.  Col. 

W.  H.  Emory,  Migor  First  Cavalry  and  United  States  Commissioner. — Ichthyology 
of  the  Boundary,  by  Charles  Girard,  M.  D.  <  United  States  and  Mexican  Bound- 
ary Survey,  vol.  ii,  part  i,  1859. 

[Oesoriptions  and  figures  of  Ictiobus  tumidus,  Moxostonia  kennerlU,  Moxottoma  tnctoruB^  lloxo- 
ttoma  eampbtUif  Ftychottomut  eong49tut,  Ptyehottomiu  atbidtUf  Minomug  inaignis,  Mi$Mmu»  pU- 
heiiu^  Minomtu  etarki,  Aeomut  UUipinnitf  Aeomus  guimanienntf  and  Oatoitornvs  bemardini,} 

BLEEKBR  (Pleter van).  " Conspectus  systematis  Cyprinorum .  <  Naturl.  Tljdschr. 
Nederl.  Ind.  XXI,  1860." 

[Systematic  arrangement  of  the  genera.] 

ABBOTT  (Charlea  Conrad).  Descriptions  of  Four  New  Species  of  North  American 
Cyprinidte,  by  Charles  C.  Abbott.  <  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences of  Philadelphia,  1860,  pp.  473-474. 

[Describes  CkUottomtu  Uxantu  and  Catastomiu  cMoropteron.] 

OILL  (Theodore  Nioholas).  On  the  classification  of  the  Evbntognathi  or  Cypiuni, 
a  suborder  of  Tklrocepiiali,  by  Theodore  Gill.  <  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  1861,  pp.  6-9. 

[Characterises  the  saborder  Ev&tUognathi^  equivalent  to  "  the  true  Cyprinoids  of  Agassis,  with- 
out teeth  in  the  Jaws,  and  with  large  falciform  hiwer  pharyngeal  bones  ".  This  suborder  is  divided 
into  four  families,— ^omo^toroidcs.  OoMtouZcs,  OgpfinoidtB,  and  OMtutofnoidce ;  the  latter  ftemlly 
being  in  turn  divided  into  three  subdamilies,— Oi»(a«<om<fus,  OgeUptinm^  and  Bubaliehthyina.] 

PUTNAM  (Frederick  "Ward).  List  of  the  Fishes  sent  by  the  Museum  to  different 
Institutions,  in  exchange  for  other  Specimens,  with  Annotations.  By  F.  W.  Put- 
nam. =Bulletln  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setU,U.  S.A.,1863,(No.  1). 

IContains  names  of  10  species,  with  references  to  descriptions  by  Professor  Agassiz.] 

COPE  (EdiT^ard  Drinker).    Partial  Catalogue  of  the  Cold-blooded  \^ertebrata  of 
Michigan.    Part  1.    By  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope. 
[Notes  on  several  species.] 

QZLL  ^Theodore  Nlcliolas).  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Bay  o{  Fundy.  By  Prof.  Theodore  Gill,  M.  A.  <  Canadian  Naturalist, 
August,  1865,  (pp.  1-24  in  reprint). 

[Records  Oatattomui  bottonisnti*  and  Moxottoma  oblongum.] 

BLEEKER  (Pleter  van).  Notices  snr  Qnelques  Genres  et  Espies  des  Cyprinoides 
de  Chine  par  P.  Bleeker.  <  Nederlandsch  Tijdschrift  voor  de  Dierkunde,  uitge- 
geven  door  bet  Koninklijk  Zoologisob  Geaootschap,  Natura  Arlis  Magistra,  te 
Amsterdam,  onder  Redaktie  van  P.  Bleeker,  H.  Schlegel  en  G.  F.  Westerman, 
tweede  Jaargang,  lb'G5. 

[Description  of  Carpiodes  aticUietu,  sp.  nov.] 

THOREAU  (Henry  David).  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  by 
Henry  D.  Thoreau,  author  of  "  Walden,"  etc.  New  and  revised  edition.  Boston  : 
Ticknor  and  Fields.    1868. 

fConti^na  an  account  of  the  habits  of  Oatostomus  boitonientit  and  (7.  tuberetUattu.] 
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GttNTHER  (Albert).  Catalogue  of  the  Physostomi,  oontainiDg  the  families  Hetero- 
Pygi^i  CypriDidiBy  Gonorbyncbiclffiy  Hyodontidffi,  Osteoglossidie,  ClapeidsD,  Cbi- 
roceotridce,  Alepocephalidse,  NotopteriJaQ,  HalosanridsB,  in  the  collection  of  the 
British  Museum,  by  Dr.  Albert  Gtiutber.  Loudon :  Printed  by  order  of  the  trust- 
ees. 1868.  =  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Biitish  Musem  by  Albert  Giinther, 
M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  Z.  S,,  etc.,  etc.    Volume  seventh. 

[Contains  descriptions  of  twenty-four  species,  l^sides  twenty-one  donbtfnl  species  merely 
enumerated,  srnuiged  in  foor  genera,  Oatottomui,  Moxoitoma,  SoUroffnathuSt  and  Oarpiodea.] 

COPE  (Edward  Drinker).  On  the  Distribution  of  Fresh  Water  Fishes  in  the  Allo- 
ghauy  Region  of  South- Western  Virginia.  By  E.  D.  Cope,  A.  M.  <  Journal  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  new  series,  vol.  vi,  part  iii, 
January,  1869,  pp.  207-247. 

[Description  and  fignre  of  Ttretuhu  cervinus,  sp.  noT.,  with  notes  on  T.  dtiquMneif  Oatottomut 
nigrieoMt  and  O.  communiB. 

GttNTHBR  (Albert).    An  Account  of  the  Fishes  of  the  States  of  Central  America 
based  on  Collections  made  by  Capt.  J.  M.  Dow,  F.  Godman,  Esq.,  and  O.  Salvin, 
Esq.    By  Albert  Gttnther,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  Z.  8.     <  Transaotions 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  vol.  vi,  1869,  pp.  377-494. 
I  Description  of  JSubaUehthifB  meridionaU;  sp.  nov.] 

COPE  (Edward  Drinker).  Partial  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Fresh  Waters  of 
North  Carolina,  by  Edw.  D.  Cope,  A.  M.  <  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  1870,  pp.  448-495. 

[Descriptions  of  Flaeopharynx  earinatui  (gen.  et  sp.  nov.),  Ptyehottomus papUUmu  (sp.  nor.),  P. 
velatus  (sp.nor.).  P.eoUapttu  (sp.  nov.).  P.pidiensU  (Bp.DOT.),P.coregonua  (spnov.),  P.cUlnu  (e>p. 
ooy.),  P.  thakutintu  (sp.  nov.),  P.  tobtuttu  (sp.  nov.),  P.  erythrurutt  P.  lachrymalit  (sp.  nor.),  P. 
fnaeroUpidotui,  P.  duqtugnei^  P.  carpio^  P.  <meida,  P.  aurgolus,  P.  sueurii,  P.  eranUabrit  (sp.  nov.), 
P.  brwifioepi  (sp.  nov.), P.  eonut  (sp.  nov.),  P.eervinus,  Oarpiodet  diffarmit  (sp  nov.),  O.  cuHsanserinui 
(sp  nov.).  C.  teUne  (sp.  nov.),  O.  vel\fer^  O.  grayi  (sp  nov.),  C  thompsonit  C.  ^wot^  C.  eyprinut,  and 
O.  nummifer  (sp.  nov.),  witli  notes  on  other  species,  and  a  very  useful  analysis  of  the  species  of 
Ptyehostomu9  and  Oarpiodet.] 

Report  on  the  Reptiles  and  Fishes  obtained  by  the  Naturalists  of  the  Expedi- 
tion, by  E.  D.  Cope,  A.  M.  <  Preliminary  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  of  Wyoming,  and  contiguous  territories,  (being  a  second  annual  report  of 
progress,)  conducted  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  F.  V. 
Hayden,  United  States  Geologist.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office. 
1872. 
[Oatostomut  ditecbolut^  I£inon»ts  de!phinu»,  Minotntu  hardut,  and  Ptyehottomut  bueeo,  sp.  nov.] 

-■  On  the  Plagopterinse  and  the  Ichthyology  of  Utah.    By  Edward  D.  Cope,  A. 

M.  Read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  March  20th,  1874.  <  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Philoeophioal  Society  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  14,  pp.  129-139, 
1874. 

[Minomut  pUUifrhynehut  and  Mfnomut  jarrovii  described  as  new  species.] 

JORDAN  (David  SUftr).  Synopsis  of  the  Genera  of  Fishes  to  be  looked  for  in 
Indiana,  by  Prof.  David  S.  Jordan,  M.  D.  <  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  (geologi- 
cal Survey  of  Indiana,  made  during  the  year  1874,  by  E.  T.  Cox,  State  Geologist ; 
assisted  by  Prof.  John  CoUott,  Prof.  W.  W.  Borden,  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Levett«.  Indi- 
anapolis. Sentinel  Company,  Printers.  1875.  pp.  197-228. 
[Kine  genera  characterised  and  one  or  two  species  mentioned  under  each.l 

—  Concerning  the  Fishes  of  the  Ichthyologia  Ohiensis,  by  David  S.  Jordan,  M.  S., 
M.  D.    <  Proceedings  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  History,  1&76,  pp.  91-97. 

[Contains  identifications  of  the  species  described  by  Baflnesque;  a  new  genus,  Erimyson,  being 
proposed  for  Oyprinut  obUmgut  Mitchill.] 
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JORDAN  (David  Starr).  Mannal  of  the  Vertebrates  of  the  Northern  United  States, 
iucludiug  the  district  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  north  of  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee,  exclusive  of  marine  species.  By  David  Starr  Jordan,  M.  S.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  N.  W.  C.  University  and  in  JEndiana  State  Medical 
College.  Chicago:  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Company.  1876. 
[Twonty-three  species  briefly  described,  and  referred  to  nine  genera.] 

NELSON  (Edward  W.)  A  Partial  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  Illinois,  by  £.  W. 
Nelson.     <  Bulletin  of  the  Illinois  Museum  of  Natural  History,  i,  1876. 

[Notes  on  21  species;  Ichthyobui  eyaneUua  described  as  a  new  species,  and  tbo  genus  CarpiodcM 
united  to  Ichthyobtu.] 

UHLER  (P.  R.)  and  LXTOaER  (Otto).  List  of  Fishes  of  Maryland,  by  P.  R.  Uhlor 
and  Otto  Lugger.  <  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  of  Marylaod,  pp. 
67-176,  (187C). 

[Seven  species  described.] 

COPE  (Edward  Drinker)  and  Y" ARROW  (Henry  C.)  Report  upon  the  collections 
of  Fishes  made  in  portions  of  Nevada,  Utah,  California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  during  the  years  1871,  187*2, 1873  and  1874,  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope  and 
Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow.  =  Chapter  VI.  <  Report  upon  Geographical  and  Geological 
Explorations  and  Surveys  West  of  the  One  Hundredth  Meridian,  in  charge  of  First 
Lieut.  Geo.  M.  Wheeler,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  under  the  direction  of 
Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Chief  of  Eugineers,  U.  S.  Army,  published  by  authority 
of  Hon.  Wm.  W.  Belknap,  Secretary  of  War,  in  accordance  with  acts  of  Congress 
of  June  23, 1874,  and  February  15, 1875.  In  six  volumes.  Accompanied  by  one  topo- 
graphical and  one  geological  atlas.  Vol.  V, — ^Zoology.  Washington :  Government 
Printing  Office.    1875.    (Issued  in  1876.) 

[Contains  descriptions  of  Pantosteut  (i;en.  nov.),  Panto«teu»  platyrhynehut,  PantosUut  jarrovii, 
Panto$teus  virescent  (i»p.  nov.),  Oatostomus  insigne^  Oatostomus  altieolum,  Cfatogtomus  diseobdum, 
Catostomtu  /ecundum  (Ap.  nor.),  CcUottomuf  gttzmaniense,  Moxostoma  tntignatum  (sp.  nov.),  Pty- 
choatomus  eongestus,  aud  Oarpiodes  grayi,  with  fi;;urcs  of  most  of  the  species.] 

JORDAN  (David  Starr)  and  COPELAND  (Herbert  Edaon).  Check  List  of  the 
Fishes  of  the  Fresh  Waters  of  North  America,  by  David  S.  Jordan,  M.  S.,  M.  D., 
and  Herbert  E.  Copelaud,  M.  S.  <  BoUetin  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural 
History,  ii,  ltf76,  pp.  133-164. 

[Eighty-three nominal  species  enuraeratod,  rciiBrred  to  ten  genera,  viz:— Oatostomug,  Panlogtewt, 
Hypentelium,  Erimyzon,  TereUdtiSy  Plaeopharynx,  Oarpiodes,  Ichthyobus,  Bubalichthys,  and  Cyckp- 
tu$.] 

JORDAN  (David  Starr).  On  the  Fishes  of  Northern  Indiana.  <  Proceedings  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  1877. 

[Notes  on  several  species ;  lehthyobtu  itehyrua  and  Bttbaliehthys  altut  described  as  new  species, 
from  MSS.  left  with  the  author  by  Mr.  Nelson ;  an  aoalysis  of  the  genera  of  CatostowidcB  is  given, 
nine  of  them  being  "accepted  by  Prof.  Cope  and  the  writer  ".] 


A  Partial  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  Upper  Greorgia,  by  David  S.  Jordan,  M.  D. 

<  Annab  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  1876.    (Published  in  1677.) 
[Notes  on  nomeroos  species,  Myxostoma  euryopt  being  described  as  new.] 

KLIPPART  (John  H.)  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  State  Fish  Commission  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  years  1875  and  1876.  Columbus :  Nevins 
&.  Myers,  State  Printers.    1877. 

[Descriptions  of  Catostomus  teret,  Tereiulua  oblongiu,  Plaeopharynx  cannatu$,  Oarpiodes  diffor- 
mis,  and  Oarpiodes  velifcr,  with  woodcuts  of  all  bat  P.  earinafus  and  0.  vcV/er.  The  descriptions 
are  by  Charles  H.  Gilbert,  mostly  arranged  from  MSS.  notes  of  D.  S.  Jordan ;  the  notes  on  habits, 
etc.,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Klippart.] 
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JORDAN  (David  Starr)  and  BRA7TON  (Alembert  Winthrop).  On  Lagochila, 
a  new  genns  of  Catostomoid  fishes.  <  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  1877,  pp.  280-283. 

[Description  and  fignre  of  LagochUa  laeera  (gen.  ot  sp.  dov.),  tritb  an  analysis  of  Ifao  genera  of 
CatosUymidxB  admitted,  v\%'.— LagochUa^  Ptaeopharjtnx.  Myxosioina.  Erimyzon,  Hypnitelium,  Cato- 
ttotkua,  PantotteuM,  Cydeptus,  Oarpiodes,  Ichthyobus,  BubalieJiVtyg,  and  Myxoeypnnwf.] 

HALLOCK  (Charles).  The  Sportsman's  Gazetteer  nnd  General  Gnide.  The  Game 
Animals,  Birds  and  Fishes  of  Noi-th  America :  their  Habits  and  Various  Methods 
of  Capture.  Copious  Instructions  in  Shooting,  Fishing,  Taxidermy,  Woodcraft, 
etc.  Together  with  a  Directory  to  the  Principal  Game  Resorts  of  the  Country: 
illustraterl  with  maps.  By  Cbailes  Hallock,  Editor  of  *' Forest  and  Stream", 
Author  of  the  **  Fishing  Tourist ",  "  Camp  Life  in  Florida",  etc.  New  Yoric :  Forest 
and  Stream  Publishing  Company.    1877. 

[Contains  descriptions  and  notices  of  nameroas  species ;  the  Red  Horse,  if.  maerolepidotum^ 
being  on  p.  338  inadvertently  called  "  Oatottomtit  eeptdianum  ".] 

JORDAN  (David  Starr).  Contributions  to  North  American  Ichthyology,  based 
primarily  on  the  Collections  of  the  United  Stctes  National  Museum.  I.  Review 
of  Rafineeque's  Memoirs  on  North  American  Fishes,  by  David  S.  Jordan.  Washing- 
ton :  Government  Printing  Office.  1877.  =  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  No.  9.    pp.  53. 

[Contains  Identiflcations  of  the  varioas  nominal  species  described  by  Baflnesqne.] 

Contributions  to  North  American  Ichthyologj',  based  primarily  ou  the  Collections 

of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  II.  A. — ^Notes.ou  Cotiidm^  Etheostomaiidce^ 
rercidcBf  Cenirarchidoe,  AphododeridaSf  Doi-yaomaiidw,  and  Cyprimdce^  with  revisions  of 
the  genera  and  descriptions  of  new  or  little  known  species.  B. — Synopsis  of  the 
SUut  idcB  of  the  fresh  waters  of  North  America.  By  David  S.  Jordan.  Washington : 
Government  Printing  Office.  1677.  =  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  No.  10.    pp.  116. 

[Description  of  Myxoitoma  pceeOura,  sp.  nov.] 

OHiIa  (Theodore  Nicholas).  Johnson's  New  Universal  Cyclopaedia;  a  scientific  and 
popular  treasury  of  useful  knowledge.  Illustrated  with  maps,  plans  and  engrav- 
ings. Editors  in  chief,  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  M.  N. 
A.  S.,  President  of  Columbia  College,  New  York;  Arnold  Guyot,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
M.  N.  A.  S.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  College  of  New  Jersey. 
Associate  Editors— [29  persons,  among  them  Theodore  Gill,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
M.  N.  A.  S.,  Late  Senior  Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Library  of  Congress].  With 
numerous  contributions  from  writers  of  distinguished  eminence  in  exery  depart- 
ment of  letters  and  science  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  Complete  in  four 
volumes,  including  appendix.  Volume  IV,  S — Appendix.  (Testimonials  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.)  Alvin  J.  Johnson  &.  Son,  11  Great  Jones  Street,  New  York. 
MDCCCLXXVIIl. 

[Contains  a  description  of  the  family  CattutomidcB,  a  list  of  the  genera,  and  a  diagnosis  of  Myxo- 
eyprinut,  gen.  nor.] 

JORDAN  (David  Starr).  Manual  of  the  Vertebrates  of  the  Northern  United  States, 
including  the  district  East  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  North  of  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee,  exclusive  of  Marine  Species,  by  David  Starr  Jordan,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Butler  University.  Second  Edition  Revised  and 
Enlarged.    Chicago :  Jansen,  McClurg  &,  Company.    1878. 

[Descriptions  of  forty  species,  refined  to  eleven  penera  ^—Lagochila,  Plaeopharyna,  Myxo- 
ttowio,  MinytremaifS^m.  noy.),  Erimyzon,  HypenteUum,  Catottomus,  Cydrptm,  Carpioden,  Ichthyobus, 
and  Bfib(Uiehthy$.    In  the  Addenda,  the  name  QvuuhXlaJbia  is  suggested  as  a  substitute  lor 
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JORDAN  (David  Starr).  A  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Fresh  Waters  of  North 
America.  By  David  S.  Jordan,  M. D.  <  Bulletin  IV,  Hayden's  Geological  Survey 
of  the  Territories,  No.  2,  pp.  407-442.    Washington,  May  3, 1878. 

[Fifty-one  8i)ecies  ODomerated ;  arraoeed  In  thirteen  genera,  viz : — BubiUiehthy$,  lehthyobuf^ 
Oarpiodet,  OyelepUu,  Pantotteua,  Oatostomiis,  ChtumuUs  (gon.  nov.),  Erimyzon^  Minytrema,  Myxo- 
ftomoi  Plaeopharynx,  and  QuattUdbia.] 

—  Notes  on  a  Collection  of  Fishes  from  the  Rio  Grande,  at  Brownsville,  Texas. 
By  David  S.  Jordan,  M.  D.     <  Bulletin  Hayden's  United  States  Geological  and 
Geographical  Survey,  vol.  iv,  No.  2.    Washington,  May  3, 1878. 
[Synonymy  and  note  on  Carpiodes  tumidus.] 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  Illinois,  by  Prof.  David  S.  Jordan.     <  Illinois 


State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History.    The  Natural  History  of  Illinois.    Bulletin 
No.  2.    Bloomiogton,  111.,  June,  1878. 

[Twenty-three  species  enumerated,  with  notes ;  these  are  arranged  in  nine  genera.] 

FORBES  (S.  A.)    The  Food  of  Illinois  Fishes  by  S.  A.  Forbes.     <  Bulletin  of  the 
Illinois  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History,  No.  2,  1878. 
[Valoable  notes  on  the  food  of  Ckitostomida.] 

JORDAN  (David  Starr).  Notes  on  a  Collection  of  Fishes  from  the  Rio  Grande, 
at  Brownsville,  Texas,  continued.  By  D.  S.  Jordan  M.  D.  <  Hayden's  Bulletin 
of  the  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  vol.  iv,  No.  3.  Wash- 
ington, July  23,  la78. 

[Remarks  on  the  probable  identity  of  Carpiodes  grayi  and  Idiubus  tumidui  with  Carpiodes 
eyprifiMs.^ 

Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  Indiana,  in  Article  Pisciculture  (by  Alexander 

Heron).     < Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, 1877.    Volume  XIX.    Indianapolis.    1878. 
[Twenty-two  species  ennmerated,  referred  to  ten  genera.] 

JORDAN  (David  Starr)  and  BRA7TON  (Aleml>ert  'Winthrop).  On  the  Dis- 
tribution of  the  Fishes  in  the  Alleghany  Region  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Tennessee,  with  Descriptions  of  New  or  Little  Known  Species.  By  David  S. 
Jordan  and  Alembert  W.  Bray  ton.  <  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  No.  12.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1878. 
(Notes  on  nomezons  species.] 
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Acantharobas 89 

Acipenser 71,  90 

Acipenseridsd 71 

Acomus 151,  157 

»sopu8  (Boleosoma) 82 

affiois  (Clinostomas) 24 

agassizi  (Chologoster) 84 

alba  (Myxostoma) 130 

albidas  (Amianis) b7 

albidus  (Ptychostomns) 129 

albidus  (Teretalus) 129 

albidam  (Myxostoma) 101, 117, 129 

album  (Myxo8toma). . .27,  86, 102,  117,  130 

Alburnopa 16, 19,36,  04,78,  90 

albos  ( Ptychoetomns) 130 

albas  (Teretalas) 206 

alticolus  (Catostomus) 102, 167 

altipinuis  (Notropis) 85 

alius  (Bubalichthys) 102,  208 

AlvordiQb 12,  58,  73,  88 

amarus  (Alburnops) 36,  85 

amaros  (Hybopsis) 16 

amarus  (Hy bopsis  budsonins) 36 

AmblodoD 211,  213 

Ambloplites 40, 46,  CO,  75,  89 

amblops  (Ceraticbtbys) 79 

Amblyopsis 89 

americana  (Pcrca) 83 

americana  (Stilbe) 53 

americanus  (Notemigunns) 24,  38 

Amia 70,  90 

Amiidse 70 

Amiunis 28,  33,  39,  44,  55,  70,  81,  90 

Ammocodtes 90 

Ammocrypta 88 

aoalostaDiis  (Pbotogenis) 20,  78,  84 

Anguilla 29,  33,  39,  44,  55,  70,  81,  90 

ADguillid® 29,  :33,  39,  44,  55,  70,  81 

anisopterus  (Catostomns) 100,  196 

anisura  (Myxostoma) 86, 100, 102, 116, 

126, 128,  132 
anifloru8(Cato8tomus)...100, 110, 126, 132 

aDisnnis  (Moxostoma) 132. 146 

anisarus  (Ptycbostomus) 132 

anisurus  (Teretalus) 132 

ODlsoram  (Moxostoma) 132 


Page. 

aDDularis  (Pomoxys) 47, 76,  83 

anomalum  (Campostoma)..  .16, 43,  49,  63, 

77,84 

antoniensis  (Amiurus  natalis) 55 

Apbododerid» 41,  47 

Apbododeras 41,  47,  89 

Apomotis 76,  89 

arseopus  (Catostomus) 160,  173 

ardeus  (Lytbrurus) 78,85 

argenteus  (AmmocoDtes) 87 

argyritis  (Hybognaibus) 16,  84 

asiaticus  (Carpiodes) 102,  217 

asiaticus  (My  xocyprinus) 102, 217 

aspro  (Alvordius) 58 

AtberinidflQ 61,  76 

atberiooides  (Notropis) 64,  78 

atrilatus  (Zygouectes) 84 

atripiunis  ( Aiiina) 73 

atripionis  (Ulocentra) 73,  84 

atrouabus  (Rbiuicbtby s) 86 

anrantiaons  (  Hadropterus) 58,  82 

aureola  (Moxostoma) 125 

aureolum  (Moxostoma) 125 

aureolum  (Myxostoma)..  100,  101,  116, 124 
aureolus  (Catostomus)...  100,  124,  125, 167 

aureolus  (Ptycbostomus) 125 

aureus  (Eupomotis) 15 

auritus  (Lepiopomus) 15,  36,  40,  83 

aurora  (Acomus) 176 

aurora  (Catostomus) 101, 176 

bairdii  ( Potamocottus) 82 

bardus  (Miuomus) 184, 185 

bardus  (Pantosteus) 184 

bernardioi  (Catostomus) 102, 172 

biguttatus  (Ceruticbthys)..  26,  3:{,  38,  43^ 

68,  79,  86 

bison  (Carpiodes) .  .69, 86, 101, 194, 197 

bleunioides  (Diplesium) 58,  73,  82 

blenuioides  (Etbeostoma) 68 

Boleiobtbys 45,  89 

Boleosoma 13,34,58,75,89 

bonibifroDS  (Lepiopomus) 60,  83 

bonasus  (Bubalicb tbys) 101,  2U9,  214 

bostoniensis  (Catostomus) 100,  166 

breviceps  ( Moxostoma) 127 

breviceps  (Myxostoma) 127 
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breyiceps  (Ptychostomus) 102, 127 

breviceps  (Teretnlas) 127 

breyipinne  (Boleosoma) 58 

broDDeos  (Amiaros) 28,  39,  44,  87 

Bubalichtbyinsd ^0 

Babalichtby8..55,  69,  90, 104,  201,  203,  205 

bubalinos  (Bubalichthys) 103,  206 

bubalas  (Amblodon) 211,  214 

bubalus  (Babalicbthy8)..101, 102,205,  206 

bubalus  (Catostomus) 100,  208,  214 

bubaln8(lcbthyoba8).86,  100, 101, 102,214 

baccaia(£ricymba) 84 

bucco  (PtyoboBtomas) 102, 133 

bacco  (Teretulas) 13J 

ballaria  (Semotilus) 86 

callisema  (Codoma) 37, 85 

callisema  (Episema) 37 

callistia (Coaoma) 50,85 

callistias  (Photogen is) 50 

calva  (Amia) 70,87 

canipbelli  (Erimyzon) 146 

campbelli  (Moxostoma) 101,146 

Carapostoma 16, 43, 49, 63, 77, 90 

camura  (Valllantia) 89 

camurus  (Nothonotus) 74, 82 

canadeDse  (SttzoBtetbinm) 83 

caprodes  (Percina) 45, 57, 73, 82 

corinatOH  (Placopharynx).  .69, 86, 102, 107, 

108,109 
carpio  (Carpiodes)  ..  ..86, 100, 102, 195.200 

carpio  (Catobtomua) 100, 101, 118, 200 

carpio  (Ichtbyobua) 200 

carpio  (Moxostoma) 119 

carpio  ( Myxostoma) 101, 115, 118, 119 

carpio  (Ptycbostomas) 118 

carpio  (Teretalus) '. 119 

Carpiodes. ...  55, 69, 80, 90, 190. 193, 201, 217 

cattioatatn  (Xenisma) 62,77,84 

CatOtttomidsD  .  ..26, 33,  38, 43, 54, 68, 80, 97» 

9H,103 

CatostomiDffi 98 

CatOBtomas 27,  33,  54,  69,  80,  103, 110, 

136,  140,  151,  153,  154,  155,  158,  IbO, 
201,  219 

catostomus  (Cyprinus) 166, 175, 198 

catostomos  (Pbeoacobius) 53 

cayifrons  ( Ambloplites) 83 

CcDtrarchid© 15, 30,  35,  40,  46,  60,75 

CoDtrarcbus 36,  47,  89 

cepediaDum  (Dorosoma) 49,  63 

Coratichtbys.  ..24,  32,  38,  43,  53,  67,  79,  90 

ceryiDom  (Moxostoma) 129 

ceryioum  (Myxostoma)..  26,  33,  38,  43,  86, 

102, 117, 129 
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eery  inns  (Ptycbostomas) 129 

ceryious  (Teretulas) 102, 129 

Chffiuobryttus 15,  35,  46,  60,  89 

Chasmistes 103,149,150,219 

chili  ticus  (  Hydropblox) 85 

cbloiistia  (Codoma) 21,  85 

cblorocepbalus  ( Alburuops) 19,  85 

cblorooepbalu8(Hybopsi8) 19 

chloropteroD  (Catostomus) 102,  1G7 

Cbologaster 89 

Chrosomus 65,79,90 

cbrosomus  (Hybopsis) 49 

chrosomus  (Hydropblox) 49,  85 

cbrysoobloris  (Pomolobus) 62,  77 ,  84 

chrysoleucus  (Notemigoous) 53,  67,  79 

chrysops  (Roccus) 83 

cinerea  (Etheostoma) 59,  83 

clarki  (Catostomus) 159,  165 

clarki  (Miuomus) 165 

clayitormis  (£rimyzoo> 146 

olayiformis  (Moxostoma) 101,  146 

CliDostomns  ^.^ 24,66 

Clupeidas 62, 77 

coccogenis  (Luxilus) 31,  64,  85 

Codoma 20,  37,  42,  50, 90 

caerulea  (Codoma) 85 

ccDrnlea  (Erogala) 51 

collapsus  (Ptycbostomus) 102,  132 

oommersoni  (Catostomus)... 27,  69,  80,  80, 

100,166 

commersonieu  (Le  Cyprin) 100,  106 

communis  (Catostomus) 80, 100,  166 

coDgesta  (Myxostoma) 133 

congestum  (Myxostoma) 101,  118, 133 

cougestus  (Catostomus) 133 

coogestus  (Ptycbostomus) 120, 133 

cougestus  (Teretulus) 133 

copelandi  (Rheocrypra) 82 

Copvlandia 89 

Coregonus 89 

coregonus  (Myxostoma),  26, 86, 102, 118, 134 

coregonus  (Ptycbostomus) 102, 134 

comutus  (Luxilus) 49,64,78 

corporalis  (Semotilus),  26, 38,  54,  68,  80,  86 

conns  (Myxostoma) 86,  ht2, 116,  126 

conns  (Ptyohoslomus) 102, 126 

conns  (Teretulus) 126 

Cottidae 47,57,73 

crassilabre  (Myxostoma)..  86, 102, 116, 126 

crassilabris  (Ptycbostomus) 102,  126 

crassllabris  (Teretulus) 126 

crassus  (Alyordius) 12,  82 

crassus  (Esox) 62,84 

Cristivomer u        89 
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onpreus  ( Amiurus  natftils) 70 

cutisanserinns  (Carpiodes) 80,  86, 102, 

194, 195, 196 

cyanellas  (Apomofcis) 76,  83 

cyanellas  (Babolichthys) 86 

cyanellus  (Ichthyobas) 102,  206 

CycleptiDaa 98 

Cycleptas 80,  90,  104, 186,  187, 189 

cypho(£^ox) 84 

Cyprinella 90 

cyprinella  ( Ichthyobns) 214 

cyprinella  (Sclerognatbus) 214,  215 

Cyprinidffi 16,  31,  36,  41,  49,  63,  77 

CypriDodontidsB 31,  48,  62,  77 

Cyprinns 140 

cyprioos  (Carpiodes) 55,  86, 101, 102, 

195, 198 

cyprioos  (Catoetonins) 100 

cyprioos  ^Labeo) 198 

cyprioos  (Sclerognatbos) 197,  198 

damalis  (Cacpiodes) 199 

Decactylos 151, 154 

Decadactylos 151,158,159 

delphioQS  (Mioomns) 102,  184 

delphiuos  (Paotoeteos) 184 

diapbaous  (Foodolos) 84 

diflfurmis  (Carpiodes) 86, 102, 194, 195 

difformis  (lobthyobus) 196 

dilectos  (Notropis) 85 

dinemus  (Notropis) 85 

Diplesium 58,73,88 

discobolos  (Catostomos) 102, 162, 179 

Dorosoma 49,  C.3,  77,  90 

Dorosomatidfl)  49,  63,77 

dispar  (Zygooectes) 84 

dissimilis  (Ceraticbthys) 67,  79,  86 

daqoesoii  (Catostomos),  100,  IIX),  121,  129 

dnqoesnii  (Moxostoma) 121 

doqoesoii  (Myxostooia  roacrolepido- 

torn)    80,  100,  121 

dnqoesoii  (Myxostoma),  43,  54,  68,  80, 115, 

120, 124 

doqoesoii  (Ptychostomos) 121 

doqaesoii  (Teretolos) 121 

Elassoma 89 

elegaos  ( Boleicbtbys) 45,  83 

elegaos  (Catostomos) 146 

elegaos  (Labeo) 101,  145 

eleotberos  (Notoros) 70,  87 

eloogata  (Gila) 85 

eloDgatos  (Catostomos) 100,  189 

elongatos  (Cycleptos),  80,  86,  100,  189,  190 

elongatos  (Labeo) 101,  146 

cloogatos  ( Sclerognathos) 189 

Baooacanthas 89 
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eos  (Boleichthys) 83 

Episema 64,90 

Erioosraa 88 

Erioymba 90 

Erimyzon,  27.  38,  43, 54, 69, 80,  90, 103, 136, 

140,  143 

Erogala 20 

erythroga8ter(Clirosomu8) 65,  79,  85 

erytbroros  (Catostomos) 100, 121 

erytbroros  (Ptycbostomos) 121 

erytbroros  (Terolol  os) 121 

Esocidie 16,  36,  48,62 

esopos  (Catostomos) 146 

esopos  (Labeo) 101,  146 

estor(Gila) 66,79 

Esox ....16,30,48,62,89 

Etbeostoma 15,  40,59,  75,  89 

Etbeostomatidae ....  12, 30, 34, 40, 45, 57, 73 

etowaoom  (Hypentelioni) 86 

etowaoos  (Catostooins  nigricans),  54,  159, 

163 

Eocalia 8*^» 

Eopomotis 15,  46,  61,  89 

eoryops  (Myxostoma),  54,  86,  10:i,  115,  119 

eoryops  (Teretolos) 119 

eurystoma  (Codoma) 42,  85 

eorystomus  (Pbotogenis) 42 

evides  (Ericosma) 82 

exilis  (Notoros) 87 

Exoglossom  .... 90 

fasciatos  (Catostomos)  101, 138 

fasciolaris  (Catostomos) 100, 145 

fecoodos  (Catostomos) 102,  150,  219 

fecondos  (Cbasmistes) 102,  150 

flabellare  (Etbeostoma) 15, 59, 75, 83 

flabellatos  (Catoootus) 15 

flammeos  (Pboxinos) 65,  85 

flexoosos  (Catostomos) 100,  166 

foliom  (Polyodon) 71,  81,  87 

footinalis  (Salvelinos) 16.  31,  63,  84 

formosa  (Codoma) 42,  51 

formosos  ( Albornos) 42 

forsteriaoos  ( Acomos) 107, 176 

forsteriaoos  (Catostomos) ...  100, 101,  167, 

176 

fretensis  ( Alboroops) 85 

Fondolos 89 

forcatos  (Icbtbaeloros) 87 

galactoros  (Hypsilepis) 32 

galactorus  (Pbotogenis) 32,  64,  78 

Gambosia 89 

generosos  (Acomos) 183 

generosos  (Catostomos) 102,  173,  183 

geoerosos  (Pantosteos) 102,  182,  183 

gibboBOS  (Catostomos) 100, 145 
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gibbosQS  (Labeo) 145 

Gila 24.66,79,90 

Girardinas 89 

goodei(Erimyzon) 103,  144, 148 

gracilis  (Catostomas) 101, 167 

graDdiplDDis  (Photogenis) 42 

grayi  (Carpiodes) 102,  199 

griseos  (Acomiis)  .....i 176 

gmDniens  (HaploidoDotns) 47, 61, 76 

gnlosas  (ChfflDobryttus) 46,  60,  83 

gattatns  (Percopsis) -.        84 

gnttatas  (Zygoneotes) 48,  84 

gazmaniensis  ( Acomas) 178 

gnzmanieDsis  (Catostomas) 102, 178 

Hadropteras 30,  34.  40,45,  58,  88 

Haploidonotus 47.61,76,89 

baydeni  (Ptyohoatomus)... 101,  138 

baydeni  (Teretolus) 138 

Hemioplites 89 

Hemitremia      65,79,  90 

beterodoD  ( Hetuitremia) 85 

beterarani(Doro8omacepediannni).  49,  77 

bieroglypbicas  (Zygonectes) 48,  84 

bimdo  (AmmocoBtes) 87 

Hudsonias 19,36,90 

budsoDias  (Catostomas).  100,  166,  175,  176 

byalinus  (Ceraticbthys) 53.  6S 

Hybognatbns 16,  90 

Hyborbynchus 63,78,90 

Hydropblox 18,  32,  36,  49,  64,  90 

HylomyzoD 151,156 

HyodoD 48,62,77,89 

Hyodontid© 48,62,77 

Hypentelium 151.  154,  155,  157,  158 

bypselopterns  (Leaoiscas) 42 

bypsinotus  (Ceraticbtbys) 25 

Icbtbaloros 33,  39,  43,  55,  69,  81, 90 

lobtbyobus 90,  104,211,213,214 

lotiobos 211,213 

Imostoma 88 

incoDstaDs  (Eacalia) 83 

insori  ptus  ( Notbonotas) 34,  82 

inscriptQs  (Xenotis) 46,  61,  83 

insigDe  (Catostonius) 165 

insignis  (Catostomas) 101, 159, 165 

iDsigois  (Minomus) 165 

insigais  (Notarus) 29,  87 

interrupta  (Morone) 83 

loa 88 

irideos  (Centrarcbas) 47,83 

iscbanas  (Notemigonu^) 24,  38 

iscbyras  (Ichthyobas) 102,  215,  217 

iscbyras  (Lepiopomas) 83 

Jarrovii  (Minomus) 102,183 

Jarrovii  (Pantosteas; 183 
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jessias  (PcBcilicbtbys) 59,102 

kennerlyi  (Moxostoma) 101,  146 

Labeo 140,142 

labiatas  (Catostomas) 160, 173 

Labidestbes 61,76,89 

labrosus  (Ceraticb  tbys) 25, 86 

lacera  (Lagocbila) 68, 103, 104, 106 

lacera(Qaassilabia).. 68,86,106 

lacertosus  ( Hydropblox) 64 

laobrymald  (Myxostoma) 102, 115, 120 

lachrymalis(Myxostoma  daqaesnli).      120 
lacbrymalis   (Myxostoma   macrole- 

pidota) 120 

lacbrymalis  (Ptycbostomus) 102, 120 

lacbrymalis  (Teretalas) 120 

lactarias  (Acomus) 176 

lactarias  (Catostomas) 102, 176 

lacustris  (Lota) 82 

Lagocbila 104,105 

latipiaais  (Acomas) 170 

latipinnis  (Catostomas)  ..101, 102, 162, 178 

Lepidosteidae 29,  44,  55,  71,  81 

Lepidosteue 29,  44,  55,  71,  81,  90 

Lepiopomas 15,  36,  40,  46,  60,  76,  89 

leptacantbas  (Notaras) 44,  55,  87 

lesueurii  (Catostomas) 1 00,  125 

leacioda  (Episema) 64,  85 

leucops  (Pbotogenis) 23 

leacopas  (Photogenis) 41,  84 

limi  (Melanara) 64 

lineoliatam  (Etbeostoma) 83 

liorus  (Cbasmistes) 219 

liras  (Notropis)  53,  65,  F5 

Litbolepis 90 

longioeps  (Hybopsis) 64 

longirostris  (Catostonius),  86,  ICO.  102, 161, 

175 

longtrostram  (Catostomas) 100, 175 

Lota 88 

lunatus  (Rbinicbtbys) 67 

latipinnis  (Hydropblox) 36,85 

Luxilus 18,  31,  49,  64,  78,  90 

ly tbrocbloris  (Xenotis) 8:^ 

Lytbrurus 78,90 

mncrooepbalas  (Alvordius) 82 

macroobilus  (Catostomas) 102,  160, 171 

macrocbirus  (Lepiopomas) 83 

macrolepidota  (Myxostoma) 120 

macrolepidotam  (Moxostoma) 120 

macrolepidota m    (Myxostoma),  54,  68,  80, 
86, 101,  102,  115, 116,  120, 124 

macrolepidotam  (Teretalas) 120 

macrolepidotus  (Catostomas),  100, 120, 125 

macrolepidota  8  (Ptycbostomus) 120 

macropterum  (Exoglossam) 100, 163 
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maciopternm  (Hypenteliam) 163 

macropterus  (Contrarohos) 36, 83 

macalaticeps  (Arlina) 13 

maciilatioeps  (Boleoeoma) 13,  34 

macalatam  (Boleoeoma) 58,  82 

maculatum  (Etheostoma) 12 

inacalatas  (AlvordioB) 58,  73,  82 

macalatosCHadropteros) 58 

maculatns  (Notbonotos) 82 

maculosus  ( Acipeoser) 71,  87 

maculosQB  (Catostomas) 100, 163 

maoitoa  (PeroiDa) 82 

margarotis  (EnneacanthuH) 83 

margioatos  (Notorus) 29 

marraoratns  ( Amiuros) 39,  87 

matatinus  (Notropis) 85 

maxillingaa  (Exoglossatn) 86 

tnegalotU  (Xenutis) 76,  83 

megastomuB  (CatostomuB) 100, 163 

molaDops(Cat08tomu8)...27,  100,  1:16,  138 

melanops  (ErimyzoD) 27, 138 

melaDopB  (Minytretna),  27,  54,  69,  b'O,  86, 
100, 101,  137, 138 

melanops  (Ptyohostomns) 138 

molaDops  (Zygooeotes) 84 

melanopsiB  (CatOBtomuB) 138 

Helanora 89 

melanuroB  (RutiloB) 100, 121 

melaB  (AminruB) 87 

meleagriB  (Rbinicbtbys) 86 

meridioDalis  (Babalicbtbys) . .  102,  206, 210 
meridionaliB  (Potamocottus).  .47, 57, 73, 82 

meridioDaliB  (Sclerognatbas) 210 

MesogODiBtiaB 89 

Microperca 89 

MicropteruB....  15,  30,  35,  40,  46,  60,  75,  89 

micropteryx  (NotropiB) 65,  79,  85 

microstomuB  (AlbarnopB) 64,  78,  85 

microetomuB  (MioDiloB) 64 

Minomas 151, 157, 180,  181 

MiDytrema..27,54,  69,  fcO,  90,  103,  136,  137 

miaruB  (Noturua) 87 

Mollienetiia 89 

monacbOB  (Ceraticbtbys) 67,  86 

MoxostoiDa,  110, 113, 114, 136, 140,  142,  143 

MyxocypriuuB 104,217 

MyxoBtoma,  26, 33,  38, 43, 54,  GS,  80, 90, 103, 

110,  113 

nasataB  (Rbinicbtbys) 86 

natalis  ( Amiurns) 55,  70,  81,  87 

neogffios  (Pboxinus) 85 

novisensis  (Al  vordias) 82 

niger  (Amblodon) 2U9 

niger  (Ammoccotes) 87 

niger  (Babalicbtbys) 2(J9 
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niger  (Catostom  as) 2C9 

nigrescens  (CycleptuB) 100, 186, 190 

nigricans  (Amiarus) 81, 87 

nigricans  (Catostomns),  33,  54,  69,  80,  100, 
101,  158,  159,  162, 163,  167 

nigricans  (Hylomyzon) 162 

nigricans  ( Hypenteliam) 86, 162, 163 

nigrofasciatas (Hadrop terns)  ...30,  34,  40, 

45,82 

nigromacnlatos  (Pomoxys) 47,76 

niveiventris  (Amiarus) 87 

nivens  (Pbotogenis) 20,  85 

notatas  (Hyborby ncbus) 63,  78,  84 

notatns  (Xystroplites) 61,  83 

notaius  (Zygonectes) 62,  77,  84 

Notemigonus 24,  38,  53,  67, 79,  90 

Notbonotns 13,  :i4,  58,  74,  89 

Notropis 23,  53.  64,  7H,  90 

nottii  (Zygonectes) 31,  48, 84 

Notaras 29,44,55,70,90 

nacbalis  (Hybognatbns) 84 

nnmmifer  (Carpiodes) 102,200 

occidentalis  (Catostomns)  ..  .101, 160, 172 

oblongos  (Cyprinus) 27,  100,  140,  145 

oblongus  (Erimyzon) 100, 145 

oblongus  (Labeo) 145 

oblongos  (Moxostoma) 145 

oblongus  (Teretulns)  145 

obscnras  (Lepiopomos) 46,  60, 76,  83 

obtusus  (Rbinicbtbys) 54, 67,  86 

oblongos  (Catostomns) 145 

olivaris  (Pelodicbtbys) 70,  81,  87 

olrastedi  (Boleosoma) 13,  82 

oneida  (Catostomns) 101,  KO 

oneida  (Ptycbostomns) 120 

ossens  (Lepidosteus)..29,  44,  55,  71,  81,  87 

pallidas  (Catostomus)    101,  167 

pallidas  (Eupomotis)  46,  61,  83 

pallidas  (Lepiopomos)  ..  .40,  46,  60,  76,  83 
pallidas  (Micropteras),  15, 40,  46,  60, 75,  83 

Pantosteus 103,  It'0, 181 

papillosa  (Myxostoma) 134 

papilloBura  (Myxostoma)..  .26,  38,  86,  102, 

118,  134 

papillosum  (Ptycbostomas) 102,  134 

papillosum  (Teretulus) 134 

pellucidus  (Pleurolepis) 82 

Pelodicbtbys 70,  81,  90 

peltastes  (Xenotis) 83 

Perca 89 

Percid© 45,60,75 

Percina 45,57,73,88 

PercopBis 89 

Pbenacobius 53,67,79,90 

Pbotogenis 18, 20,  32, 41, 64, 78, 90 
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photogenis  (Notropis) 23,  65,  85 

photogeots  (Sqaalius) 23 

Phoxinas 65,90 

phoxocephalus  ( Alvordius) 73,  82 

pidien8i8(Myxo6toma) 86,  118, 133 

pidieusis  ^Ptychostomus) 133 

pidieDBis  (Teretulus) 133 

Pimephales 78,90 

pinniger  (Eoueacanthus) 83 

Plaoopbarynx 69,90, 103, 107 

planiceps  (Catoetomus) 163 

platycepbalus  (Amiarus) 28,  33,  87 

platycephalu8  (Pimelodus) 28 

platy rby nchus  (Minomus) 102,  183 

platyrbyochas  (PaDtosteus) ..  180,  182,  183 
pUtyrby  Dcbus  (Scapbirhyncbops) . .        87 

platystoinas  (Lepidosteus) 71,  87 

plebeius  (CatosComas) 101,184 

plebeias  (Miuonius) 184 

pleb<^iu8  (Paot08teu8) 102, 182,  184 

plebejas  vCatustx>maB) 184 

PcBcilichtbys 59,  75,  89 

pcBoilura  (Myxotttoma) 103,  116, 128 

Polyodon 71,  81,  90 
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FLORA  OF  ST.  CROIX  AND  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS, 

WEST  INDIES. 


By  Baron  H.  F.  A.  Eggers. 


To  the  east  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  between  18o  6'  and  18o  45'  K. 
lat.  and  64^  5'  and  66^  35'  W.  long.,  stretches  a  dense  cluster  of  some 
larger  and  numerous  smaller  islands  for  a  distance  of  about  85  miles, 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  principal 
islands  are  Vieques  and  Culebra,  belonging  to  Spain,  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Jan,  belonging  to  Denmark,  and  Tortola,  Virgin  Gorda,  and  Anegada, 
belonging  to  England.  The  superficial  area  of  the  larger  islands  is  only 
from  16  to  40  square  miles,  whilst  the  smaller  ones  are  mostly  uninhabited 
islets,  or  even  rocks,  some  of  which  are  nearly  devoid  of  vegetation,  the 
coast-line  of  them  all  being  sinuous,  and  forming  numerous  small  bays 
and  creeks.  The  whole  group  is  evidently  a  submarine  prolongation  of 
the  mountains  of  Porto  Bico,  showing  its  tops  and  higher  ridges  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  depth  of  which  between  the  various  islands  and 
Porto  Rico  is  only  from  6  to  20  fathoms.  The  declivities  to  the  north 
and  the  south  of  the  ridge  on  the  reverse  are  very  steep,  no  bottom  hav- 
ing been  found  25  miles  to  the  south  in  2000  fathoms,  and  80  miles  to  the 
north  the  Challenger  Expedition  found  a  depth  of  about  3850  fathoms, 
the  greatest  ever  measured  in  the  northern  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  greatest  height  in  the  Archipelago  is  attained  in  its  central  part, 
St.  Thomas  reaching  up  to  1550',  Tortola  even  to  1780^,  St.  Jan  and 
Virgin  Gorda  being  a  little  lower,  whilst  the  hills  in  Vieques  and  Cule- 
bra, to  the  west,  are  only  500'-600' high,  and  Anegada,  the  northeastern- 
most,  is,  as  its  Spanish  name,  the  inundated,  implies,  merely  alow  or  half- 
submerged  island,  elevated  but  a  few  feet  over  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
'  central  islands,  therefore,  present  the  appearance  of  a  steep  ridge,  pre- 
cipitously sloping  to  the  north  and  the  south,  and  cut  up  by  numerous 
ravines,  which  during  heavy  rains  are  the  beds  of  small  torrents,  but 
which  generally  are  without  running  water,  and  which  at  their  lower  end 
widen  into  small  level  tracts  on  the  sea-coast,  often  forming  a  lagoon  on 
tlie  sandy  shore.  Between  these  level  tracts  the  coast  is  usually  very 
Bull.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  13 1  l 
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bold  and  rocky,  forming  abrupt  promontories  of  considerable  height 
and  picturesque  appearance,  the  hills  and  ridges  on  the  other  hand 
being  more  rounded  and  of  a  softer  outline. 

The  whole  group  of  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Anegada,  which  is 
built  up  of  a  tertiary  limestone  of  very  recent  and  probably  pliocene 
date,  belongs  to  the  cretaceous  period,*showing  as  the  principal  rock  a 
breccia  of  felsite  and  scoriaceous  stones,  the  cementing  part  of  which 
probably  consists  of  decomposed  hornblende,  and  having  its  cavities 
commonly  filled  with  quartz  or  calcareous  spar.  Besides  this  principal 
rock,  which  is  often  found  distinctly  stratified,  and  which  is  called 
Bluebit  by  the  inhabitants,  who  generally  employ  the  stone  for  building 
materials,  limestone,  diorite,  clay-slate,  and  other  less  firequent  minerals 
also  occur  in  the  islands,  forming,  however,  only  a  poor  substratum  for 
vegetation  everywhere.  For  the  product  of  the  decomposed  rock  is 
generally  a  red  heavj'^  clay.  Only  Vieques  shows  a  more  fertile  soil,  pro- 
duced by  the  alteration  of  a  syenite-like  diorite,  its  more  level  surface  at 
the  same  time  allowing  the  fertile  strata  to  I'cmain  on  the  surface;  whilst 
in  the  other  islands  the  heavy  rains  as  a  rule  will  wash  the  loose  cover- 
ing of  the  ground  down  to  the  sea. 

From  various  facts  observed  in  Anegada  and  Virgin  Gorda  by  Sir  R. 
Schomburgk,f  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Scott,  in  Vieques,  at  Porto  Ferro  Bay, 
it  appears  that  at  the  present  i)eriod  the  whole  chain  of  islands  is  slowly 
rising,  so  that  perhaps  in  a  geologically  speaking  not  verj^  distant  time 
most  of  the  islands  may  become  connected  reciprocally  and  with  Porto 
Eico. 

To  the  south  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  at  a  distance  of  about  32  miles,  and 
between  17o  40'  and  17o  47'  K  lat.,  64o  35'  and  64^  54'  W.  long.,  lies  the 
island  of  St.  Croix,  geographically  considered  an  outlying  part  of  the 
former  group,  but  separated  from  it  by  an  immense  chasm  of  more  than 
2000  fathoms,  as  stated  above.  This  extraordinary  crevice  has  no  doubt 
been  formed  at  an  early  period,  and  has  in  various  respects  contributed 
materially  to  isolating  the  island  from  its  neighbours. 

St.  Croix  is  of  about  57  square  miles,  and  has  a  triangular  form,  with  the 

greatest  length,  some  20  miles,  from  east  to  west,  the  greatest  breadth 

being  about  5  miles,  in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  which  becomes 

gradually  narrower  towards  the  east.    The  coa«t-line  is  more  connected 

and  the  surface  more  level  than  in  most  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  hills 

stretching  only  along  the  northern  coast  and  through  the  eastern  part  of 

•  Cleve :  On  the  Geology  of  the  North-eastern  West  India  Islands.  Stockholm,  1871. 
tBerghauA:  Almonaeh  fUr  das  Jahr  1837,  pp.  405  and  408. 
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the  island,  reaching  in  some  places  as  high  as  1150'  (Mount  Eagle),  but 
averaging  600'-80(V  only. 

The  rock  of  these  hills  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  above-named 
group,  although  the  Bluebit  of  this  latter  occurs  more  rarely,  and  is  sub- 
stituted by  a  fine,  greyish,  stratified  clay-slate,  without  vestiges  of  any 
organic  remains.  The  strata  of  this  slate  are  often  very  much  disturbed, 
so  as  to  present  an  exceedingly  broken  and  overturned  appearance.  The 
greater,  western  part  of  the  island  forms  a  large,  slightly  inclined  plain, 
sloping  towards  the  south,  and  interrupted  in  a  few  places  by  low,  short, 
isolated  ridges  only  20(K-30(K  high,  and  formed  of  a  tertiary  lime- 
stone of  the  miocene  period.  This  limestone  is  covered  by  a  layer  of 
detritus  and  marls  some  feet  thick,  but  shows  itself  at  the  surface  in 
various  places,  and  contains  several  fossils,  partly  of  still  existing  species 
of  moUusca. 

Along  the  coasts  are  found  some  new  alluvial  formations,  often  enclos- 
ing lagoons,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  size.  These  lagoons  are 
being  gradually  filled  up  by  vegetable  matter,  as  weU  as  by  sand  and 
stones  washed  down  by  the  rains  from  the  hills;  but  whilst  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  many  similar  lagoons  have  been  raised  already  several  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  laid  completely  dry,  no  such  thing  has  been 
observed  in  St.  Croix.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  no  rising  of  the  ground 
is  taking  place  in  the  latter,  as  is  the  case  in  the  former,  as  mentioned 
above.  From  its  whole  structure  and  formation  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  soil  is  more  fertile  in  St.  Croix  than  in  most  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Vieques  excepted,  the  sugar-cane  being  cultivated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent on  the  island. 

Whilst  thus  the  geology  of  St.  Croix  and  the  Virgin  Islands  presents 
some  not  unimx)ortant  differences,  the  climate  may,  on  account  of  their 
similar  geographical  position,  as  well  as  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  be 
said  to  be  materially  the  same  in  both. 

In  accordance  with  the  geographical  position  of  the  islands,  the  tempera- 
ture is  very  constant  and  high,  the  yearly  mean  average  being  27.2°  C, 
divided  nearly  equally  over  all  the  months,  the  coldest,  February,  show- 
ing 25.60,  the  warmest,  September,  28.9o,  a  difference  of  3.3o  only.  The 
same  uniformity  is  observed  in  the  daily  variation,  which  scarcely  ever 
surpasses  6°,  the  thermometer  rising  gradually  from  6  a.  m.  till  2  p.  m., 
and  falling  Just  as  gradually  during  the  rest  of  the  24  hours. 

Thus  the  difference  of  temperature  at  the  various  seasons  of  the  year 
is  too  small  to  affect  the  life  of  vegetation  to  any  very  x)erceptible  ex 
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tent,  and  it  is  therefore  the  variable  degree  of  moisture  at  different  times 
which  chiefly  produces  any  variation  in  the  development  of  vegetable 
life  at  the  different  seasons. 

The  lowest  temperature  observed  at  the  sea-level,  in  the  shade,  is  I8.IO5 
the  highest,  35.5^.  In  the  sun,  the  mercury  will  sometimes  rise  as  high 
as  510,  but  as  a  rule  does  not  surpass  40°.  Observations  made  in  St. 
Thomas  by  Knox  •  and  myself  show  a  decrease  of  about  29  for  an  eleva- 
tion of  every  80(K,  which  gives  to  the  highest  ridges  in  St.  Thomas  and 
Tortola  an  annual  mean  temperature  3}o-4o  lower  than  that  of  the  coast, 
a  difference  sufficient  to  produce  some  variation  in  the  flora  of  these 
parts.  The  northern  slope  of  the  hills,  from  being  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  viz,  from  August  to  May,  less  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
are  generally  also  somewhat  cooler  and  more  moist  than  the  southern 
ones,  the  consequences  whereof  are  also  felt  in  the  life  of  plants  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

An  equal  regularity,  as  observed  in  the  temi)erature,  manifests  itself 
with  regard  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  daily  variations  of 
the  barometer  being  only  about  0.05'^,  and  the  maximum  yearly  differ- 
ence only  0.2".  It  is  only  during  strong  gales  and  hurricanes  that  the 
barometer  is  more  seriously  affected,  it  then  falling  sometimes  as  much 
as  2".  These  hurricanes,  as  a  rule,  occur  only  during  the  months  from 
August  to  October,  at  which  period  the  trade-winds  from  the  northeast, 
which  otherwise  blow  most  part  of  the  year,  generally  become  unsteady 
and  uncertain.  These  constant  winds,  combined  with  the  high  tempera- 
ture, no  doubt  are  the  reason  why  the  moisture  of  the  air  is  compara- 
tively small,  being  on  an  average  only  73  per  cent,  of  the  possible  maxi- 
mum, thus  exciting  a  constant  evaporation  in  plants,  and  rendering  it 
necessary  for  them  to  obtain  a  greater  supply  of  water  through  the  soil 
than  in  more  moist  climates.  For  this  reason  a  considerable  quantity  of 
rain  becomes  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  vegetable  life,  as  being  the 
only  form  in  which  plants  can  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  neces- 
sary to  their  existence,  even  dew  being  very  rare  on  account  of  the  trade- 
winds  blowing  also  during  the  night  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
'  Neither  of  the  islands  in  question  is  of  sufficient  elevation  above  the 
sea  to  cool  and  condense  the  atmospheric  moisture  brought  on  by  the 
trade-wind,  nor  is  their  configuration  favourable  for  detaining  the  clouds, 
their  greatest  extent  being  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Thus, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  they  receive  only  a  small  quantity  of 


•  Knox  r  An-  Historical  Account  of  St.  Thoman,  W.  I.    (New  York,  1852.) 
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rainy  Mling  chiefly  in  the  form  of  short,  rapid  showers  of  only  a  few 
minutes'  duration,  and  it  is  not  till  the  warmer  part  of  the  year  that 
heavy  and  general  rains  become  possible  in  these  regions.  During  this 
latter  time,  the  trade-winds  become  irregular  and  slight,  or  are  even 
entirely  suspended,  as  stated  before;  hence  the  moisture  generated  by 
the  daily  evaporation  from  the  ocean  is  not  carried  off  as  soon  as  formed, 
but  is  allowed  to  gather  into  rain-douds,  and  finally  to  precipitate  itself 
again  as  rain  nearly  on  the  same  spot  where  it  was  formed. 

From  observations  made  in  various  islands  for  a  period  of  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  the  annual  mean  quantity  of  rain  seems  to  be  about 
the  same  in  all  the  islands,  averaging  42^^-44'^;  the  eastern  parts  of  all, 
as  being  more  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  winds,  always  show- 
ing a  considerably  smaller  quantity  than  the  central  and  western  ones. 

Although  no  month  of  the  year  is  without  rain,  yet  from  the  above  it 
will  be  easily  concluded  that  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  various  months  in  this  respect:  the  driest,  February,  having  only  an 
average  of  1.5^';  the  wettest,  October,  of  7.(K^;  and  to  this  difference,  at 
the  various  periods  of  the  year,  it  is  chiefly  due,  that  notwithstanding 
the  uniform  temperature  all  the  year  round,  yet  some  variations  in  the 
aspect  and  intensity  of  vegetable  life  are  observed  in  the  various  sea- 
sons. 

Both  the  annual  and  the  monthly  quantity  of  rain  are  subject  to  vary 
considerably,  one  year  showing  23" j  or  in  some  places  18''  only,  another 
again  70"  or  IS".  A  still  greater  difference  may  be  observed  between 
the  same  months  of  different  years:  thus,  February  having  had  one  year 
0.19"  only,  another,  on  the  contrary,  3.75";  May  0.47"  the  one  year  and 
16.84"  the  other.  These  excessive  variations  must,  no  doubt,  materially 
affect  vegetable  life,  indicating  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  degree 
of  hardiness  in  respect  to  drought  in  the  perennial  plants  indigenous  to 
the  islands,  and  as  alluded  to  above,  acting  upon  them  in  a  similar  way 
as  the  variations  in  temperature  in  colder  climates. 

The  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fkUs  averages  for  the  period  from 
1852-73, 161  a  year,  giving  a  mean  fall  of  rain  of  0.27"  per  diem:  April 
showing  the  lowest  nunber,  9;  October  the  highest,  16.  From  what  has 
been  said  before,  it  is  evident,  however,  that  the  small  monthly  quantity 
of  rain  during  the  dry  part  of  the  year,  viz,  January  to  April,  divided 
even  over  a  great  number  of  days  (so  as  to  amount  to  0.14"  or  0.18" 
only  a  day),  can  be  of  no  great  importance,  as  it  is  precipitated  in  a  short 
shower,  is  insufficient  for  penetrating  into  the  soil,  and  so  is  very  soon 
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evaporated  again  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  trade-wind  combined. 
It  is  not  till  May,  when  the  increasexi  quantity  of  rain  is  sufficient  to 
penetrate  the  parchdd  soil,  that  its  influence  and  effect  upon  vegetation 
makes  itself  felt  by  renewed  life  and  activity  in  all  the  various  branches 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  general. 

Looking  at  the  vegetation  of  St.  Croix  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  its 
generality,  aud  without  entering  into  details,  we  may  consider  it  to  be 
identical,  as  a  whole,  showing  the  same  main  features,  and  naturally 
divided  into  four  distinct  formations,  as  in  most  other  West  India 
Islands,  viz.  the  littoral,  the  shrubby,  the  sylvan,  and  the  region  of 
cultivation,  connected,  of  course,  here  and  there  by  intermediate  forma- 
tions, but  on  the  whole  virtually  distinct  from  different  biological  con- 
ditions. 

Beginning  with  the  littoral  flora,  we  find  along  the  coast  in  shallow 
water  a  multitude  of  Algae,  among  which  are  found  some  marine  Phane- 
rogamae,  especially  the  common  Thalassia  testudinum  and  Cymodocea 
manatorum^  and  in  less  quantity  the  beautiful  little  Halophilu  BaiUoniiy 
a  recently  discovered  Potamea,  with  oval  delicate  leaves,  and  growing 
gregariously  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  coai'se  graveL  The  vegetation 
of  tropical  seashores  is  of  a  very  uniform  character  all  over  the  world, 
the  phj'sical  conditions  being  similar  on  them  all,  and  the  migration 
from  one  shore  to  another  being  exceedingly  facilitated  by  the  sea  as 
well  as  by  birds,  storms,  and  the  action  and  intercourse  of  the  inhab- 
itants. Thus,  the  same  species  of  littoral  plants  are  found  on  nearly  all 
the  West  India  islands,  many  of  them  also  inhabitants  of  far  distant 
shores  on  the  African  and  Asiatic  continents, — ^belonging  to  the  cosmo- 
politan and  transoceanic  species,  a  list  of  which  was  first  prepared  by 
Robert  Brown,  and  afterwards  augmented  by  A.  DeCandolle,  and  which 
seem  to  possess  an  extraordinary  faculty  for  migration.  According  to 
the  different  character  of  the  coast,  as  sandy,  rocky,  or  swampy,  the 
vegetation  on  it  also  assumes  a  different  aspect. 

On  the  sandy  shore,  which  is  composed  of  a  fine  white  gravel,  con- 
sisting principally  of  innumerable  pieces  of  broken  shells  and  corals, 
and  thus  forming  a  thick  layer  of  carbonate  of  lime,  we  see  a  luxurious 
flora  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  minor  plants,  which  all,  on  account  of  the 
underground  water  collecting  from  the  hills  above,  generally  have  a 
green  appearance  all  the  year  round,  even  when  the  hills  of  the  interior 
present  a  withered  aspect  from  want  of  rain.  Among  the  trees  grow- 
ing here  the  most  prominent  are  the  Hippomane  Manci^iella^  the  Cocco- 
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loha  uviferay  Chrysohalanus  IcacOj  and  Canella  alha,  besides  the  Cocos 
nuciferaj  which  is  planted  and  naturalized,  especially  on  the  low  sandy 
seashore.  Under  these  taller  forms  appear  many  kinds  of  shrubs,  such 
as  Ucastaphyllum  Browndj  Toumefortia  gnaphalodeSj  Borrichia  arbores- 
cenSj  Emodea  litaraliSy  Suriuna  maritima^  Erithalis  fruticosaj  Colubrina 
ferruginosa,  Chiilandina  Bonduc  and  BonducellUj  and  several  others. 
Still  lower  shrubs  and  suflfrutescent  herbs  are  Sccevola  Plumieri^  Toume- 
fortia gnaphalodesy  Sesuvium  portulacastrumy  ffeliotropium  carassavicum^ 
Philoxerus  vermiculatus^  Cakile  ceqaaliSj  as  well  as  several  grasses  and 
sedges,  as  Sporohulus  litoralis^  Stenotaphrum  americanum^  and  Cyperus 
brunnem^  as  also  some  remarkable  creepers  or  climbers,  such  as 
Ipomaea  peS'Caprce  and  Lablab  vulgaris. 

Most  of  these  species  disappear  on  the  rocky  clifk,  where  they  give 
room  for  others,  mostly  shrubs  of  a  low  growth,  and  with  thicker  or 
more  coriaceous  loaves,  that  are  able  to  resist  the  force  of  the  wind, 
which  often  bends  the  whole  plant  into  a  dwarfish  individual,  the 
branches  of  which  are  cut  off  at  the  top  in  a  western  direction.  The 
most  common  of  these  shrubs  are  Jacquinia  armillaris^  Ekeodendron 
xylocarpum^  Plumieria  aJba^  and  Coccoloba  punctata^  as  well  as  some 
monocotyledonous  plants,  such  as  Pitcaimia  angtistifoliaj  Agave  ameri- 
canaj  and  a  few  Cacti,  principally  the  stout  Melocaetua  communis. 

Still  more  diflerent  forms  api)ear  where  the  coast  becomes  swampy 
from  the  presence  of  lagoons.  Here  predominates  the  Mangrove  forma- 
tion, composed  chiefly  of  Laguncularia  racemosa^  Conocarpus  erectus,  Avi- 
cennia  nitidUy  and  Rhizophora  Mangle,  which  all  grow  more  or  less  in  the 
water  itself  In  less  moist  places  we  find  some  others,  such  as  Bucida 
Buceras,  Anona palustriSj  Antherylium  Rohriij  and  the  curious  Batis  ma- 
ritimaj  which  recalls  to  the  mind  the  halophytes  of  the  steppes. 

However  different  these  various  forms  of  littoral  plants  may  appear, 
compared  to  each  other,  yet  they  all  have  in  common  the  predilection 
for  the  sea,  the  saline  exhalation  of  which  seems  indispensable  to  their 
growth.  Some  have  even,  like  Avicennia,  their  leaves  always  covered 
with  small  salt  crystals;  others,  like  Batis  maritima,  are  true  halophytes, 
and  only  very  few  of  the  plants  of  the  coast  in  generality  are  found  in  the 
interior  even  of  these  small  islands.  An  exception  is  made  by  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm,  which  is  found  growing  all  about  on  the  islands,  even  on  the 
top  of  the  highest  hills,  as  also  by  Coccoloba  uvifera,  foimd  in  similar 
localities. 

In  passing  from  the  coast  into  the  interior  we  find  on  the  eastern,  and 
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partly  also  on  the  southern  part  of  all  the  islands,  a  dry  shrubby  vege- 
tation of  a  greyish  or  yellowish  aspect,  which,  from  the  predominating 
genus  composing  its  elements,  I  have  called  the  Croton  vegetation.  This 
peculiar  kind  of  dry  shrub  also  occurs  here  and  there  in  other  parts  of 
the  islands,  where  the  soil,  through  reckless  cultivation,  has  become  too 
exhausted  to  produce  a  growth  of  taller  trees,  and  it  cannot  be  estimated 
to  cover  less  than  one  third  part  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  islands,  pre- 
dominating in  some,  as  Tortola,  St.  Thomas,  and  Oulebra,  less  conspicu- 
ous in  others,  as  St.  Jan,  Vieques,  and  St.  Croix. 

V  The  ravines  as  well  as  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  islands 
are  often  covered  with  a  growth  of  taller  trees,  forming  a  kind  of  forest, 
composed  of  species  partly  evergreen  and  partly  with  deciduous  foliage, 
and  which,  from  one  of  the  most  prominent  forms,  I.have  called  the  Erio- 
dendron  vegetation.  The  area  covered  by  this  formation  may  be  taken 
to  be  about  one  fifth  of  the  whole  surface,  the  best  wooded  islands  being 
St.  Jan  and  Vieques,  the  least  wooded  ones  St.  Thomas  and  Virgin 
Gorda. 

The  remainder  of  the  surface  is  either  used  for  pasture  or  cultivated 
with  sugar-cane  or  provisions,  the  former  on  a  large  scale  in  St.  Croix 
and  Vieques  only,  the  latter  everywhere  on  the  islands  where  the  soil 
seems  proper  for  the  purpose.  This  last  section  I  term  Ihe  cultivated 
region. 

Considering  first  the  C/roton  vegetation,  we  find  here  a  number  of  plants 
which  in  various  ways  have  become  enabled  to  resist  the  deteriorating 
effects  of  the  dry  climate,  and  to  exist  on  the  barren  rocky  soil  always 
found  where  the  moisture  is  not  sufficient  for  decomposing  the  natural 
rock  of  the  surface.  Thus,  some  of  these  plants,  as  the  whole  of  the 
genus  Croton,  already  mentioned  above,  have  small  leaves,  which,  like 
the  stem,  are  covered  with  scales  and  tomentose  hair,  containing  besides 
aromatic  oil,  all  which  contrivances  tend  to  diminish  evaporation  as  much 
as  possible.  The  most  common  species  of  this  remarkable  genus  are  (7. 
flavusy  astroitesy  bicoloTy  and  betulintLS.  Other  forms  obtain  the  same 
object  by  having  very  small,  partly  deciduous  leaves  and  their  stipules 
transformed  into  prickles,  especially  the  Acaciae,  such  as  A.  Farnesianay 
macrdcanihaj  tortuosay  and  sdrmentosa.  Others,  again,  are  rich  in  milky 
juice,  as  Euphorbia  petiolariSy  Bauwolfia  LamarcMij  and  the  naturalized 
Calotropis  proceruj  or  merely  in  aqueous  sap,  as  the  Cacteee,  the  common- 
est forms  of  which  are  Melocacttis  commnnisj  Cerem  floccosusj  and  several 
species  of  Opuntia.    Others,  such  as  Bromeliaceae,  on  the  contrary,  have 
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a  very  dry  stractore,  and  a  dense  cover  of  scales  for  protection,  whilst 
others  again,  such  as  Anana  squamosa^  which  are  apparently  without 
any  means  to  resist  the  effects  of  dry  weather,  have  no  other  remedy  left 
than  to  shed  their  leaves  daring  a  part  of  the  year,  and  thus  preserve 
their  existence  at  the  temporary  sacrifice  of  their  vegetative  organs. 

All  the  forms  mentioned  above  are  of  very  slow  growth,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  that  are  used  for  burning  charcoal,  of  scarcely  any 
importance  either  to  man  or  animals,  for  which  reason  the  districts  oc- 
cupied by  them  as  a  rule  present  a  very  desolate  and  uninviting  appear- 
ance. 

Where  the  climate  becomes  sufficiently  moist,  and  the  soil  in  conse- 
quence thereof  more  decomi>osed  and  fertile,  the  forest  appears  in  place 
of  the  Croton  vegetation,  on  the  uncultivated  lands,  especially  in  ravines 
and  on  steep  declivities,  which  do  not  allow  of  cultivation  or  grass- 
farming.  As  nearly  everywhere  in  the  tropics,  the  forest  here  is  com- 
posed of  many  different  species  of  trees  mixed  together,  a  gregarious 
growth  being  very  rare.  From  the  forests  of  moister  tropical  countries, 
however,  the  woods  in  these  islands  are  distinguished  by  possessing  a 
quantity  of  forms  with  thin,  herbaceous  leaves,  which  for  this  reason 
shed  their  foliage  during  a  part  of  the  year,  thus  combining  the  appear- 
ance of  the  woods  of  colder  climates  with  the  dark  evergreen  forms  of 
the  intertropical  countries.  Some  of  these  species  with  deciduous 
foliage  have  two  periods  for  flowering:  one  precocious  in  the  first 
months  of  the  year,  when  the  small  quantity  of  rain  seems  insufficient 
to  produce  both  leaves  and  flowers  at  a  time,  and  another  later  in  the 
year,  when  both  foliage  and  blossoms  are  vigorously  developed  by  the 
increased  moisture  of  the  summer.  The  evergreens  for  the  same  reason 
have  a  less  fixed  and  more  unlimited  time  for  flowering,  and  seem  to 
show  their  reproductive  organs  whenever  the  quantity  of  rain  becomes 
sufficient  for  producing  them  besides  maintaining  the  already  existing 
foliage.  Among  the  great  variety  of  evergreen  forms  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  I  shall  here  only  mention  as  the  most  common  several  species 
of  Anona;  of  Guttiferse,  such  as  Calophyllum  CaUxba  and  duaia  rosea; 
of  Sapotacece,  such  as  Sideroxylon,  Ohrysophyllum,  Lucuma,  and  Di- 
pholis ;  of  Butacese,  as  Zanthoxylum  and  Tobinia ;  of  Laurace®,  as  Kec- 
tandra  and  Oreodoxylon,  as  well  as  many  others,  for  the  details  of  which 
I  beg  to  refer  to  the  systematical  part  of  my  treatise.  Others  are  pos- 
sessed of  aerial  roots  by  which  to  af^  themselves  to  the  stems  of  trees 
and  rocks,  as  several  species  of  Ficus;  others  again  are  vines,  such  as 
Bignonia,  Seijani%  Gouania,  and  Cissus. 
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Interspersed  between  these  evergreens  are  seen  various  species  of 
arboreous  plants  with  deciduous  leaves,  the  number  of  which,  however, 
seldom  is  large  enough  to  seriously  change  the  general  aspect  of  the 
forest  as  being  uniformly  green  all  the  year  round.  The  time  for  shed- 
ding their  foliage  in  these  forms  is  generally  from  January  to  April, 
most  of  them,  as  stated  before,  flowering  precociously  ^t  this  time,  as 
the  moisture  in  the  ground  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  retain  their 
foliage  together  with  the  producing  of  the  flowers.  It  appears  evident 
that  this  is  the  reason  for  the  shedding  of  the  leaves,  from  the  fact  ob- 
served by  me  in  several  species  (such  as  Piacidia  Erythrina  and  others), 
that  individuals  which,  from  being  too  young  or  for  some  other  reason, 
do  not  flower,  do  not  shed  their  foliage,  but  evidently  find  moisture 
enough  in  the  soil  to  resist  the  drought,  not  having  to  spend  their 
resources  on  the  production  of  flowers  and  fruits,  as  others  of  their  kind. 

The  most  prominent  among  the  trees  and  shrubs  with  a  deciduous 
foliage  arc  Spondias  lutca^  Schmidelia  occidentalism  the  enormous  Erio- 
dendron  avfractiiosumj  Hura  crepitans^  Caseariaramiflora^  Sabineaflorida, 
apd  several  others,  which  all  more  than  the  evergreens  contribute  their 
share  to  the  forming  of  a  layer  of  leaf-mould  under  the  taller  forms.  Yet 
this  layer  is  but  scanty  in  most  places,  and  from  the  want  of  it,  as  well 
as  from  the  dense  shade  produced  by  the  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs, 
the  minor  forms  covering  the  ground  are  comparatively  scarce,  and 
chiefly  confined  to  some  Piperaceae,  Acanthacese,  and  Gramineae,  as 
well  as  a  few  ferns  and  mosses,  among  which  Hemionitis  palmata^  Pteris 
pedatUy  and  Asplenium  pusillum  are  the  most  common. 

A  somewhat  richer  variety  is  presented  by  the  numerous  epiphytes 
that  cover  the  branches  and  stems  of  trees  and  shrubs,  notwithstanding 
that  the  bark  of  the  latter,  from  the  uniform  temperature,  is,  as  a  rule, 
exceedingly  smooth,  and  but  rarely  covered  with  lichens  or  mosses.  Of 
real  parasites  only  a  few  are  met  with,  especially  Lorantlim  emarghiatusj 
whilst  the  uon  parasitical  epiphytes  are  numerously  represented  by 
BromeliacejB  (principally  the  genus  Tillandsia),  AroidesB  (among  them 
the  large-leaved  Philodendron  giganteum),  and  OrchidacesB  (chiefly  Epi- 
dendrums  and  Oncidiums),  as  well  as  some  ferns.  Of  these  latter  families, 
several  species  are  found  only  on  the  highest  ridges  of  the  islands, 
at  an  elevation  of  over  130(K,  there  forming  a  formation  peculiar  to 
these  regions,  comprising,  among  others,  some  terrestrial  Orchids,  such 
OS  Hahenaria  maculosa  and  alata^  as  well  as  some  AroidesD,  Bromeliaceae, 
and  ferns,  among  which  the  beautifrd  Gyathea  arborea  deserves  special 
mention. 
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The  part  of  the  island  inhabited  and  cultivated  by  man  of  e^ourse  rep- 
resents the  least  of  interest  in  a  phyto-geographical  sense,  as  nature  here 
has  been  modified  and  modelled  according  to  the  wishes  and  necessity 
of  society  to  such  an  extent  as  to  almost  entirely  obliterate  its  original 
character.  As  stated  already,  the  principal  object  of  cultivation  is  the 
sugar-cane,  which,  however,  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  only  in  the 
two  largest  and  most  level  Of  the  islands,  Vieques  and  St.  Croix,  the 
others,  viz.  St.  Thomas,  St.  Jan,  Tortola,  and  Virgin  Gorda,  having, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  long  ago  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  the  cane 
as  unremunerative,  the  two  remaining  of  the  larger  islands,  Oulebra 
and  Anegada,  never  having  been  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 

Besides  the  cane,  some  Sorghum  vnJgare  is  also  cultivated  in  fields  for 
herbage,  the  rest  of  the  tilled  soil  being  used  for  the  planting  of  the 
common  tropical  vegetables,  generally  in  small  quantities,  on  patches 
of  soil  selected  here  and  there.  The  commonest  of  these  plants  are  Yam 
{Dxoscorea  alata  and  altissima),  Sweet  Potato  {Ipomcea  Batatas)^  Okro 
(Ahelmoschus  esculenttis)^  Tanier  {Xanthosoma  sagittoefolium)^  Pigeon-pea 
{Cytisus  Cajan)j  Tomato,  and  Pepper  (Capsicum) j  as  well  as  some  Oucur- 
bitacecB,  as  Pumpkin,  Melon,  and  others. 

Along  with  these  useful  plants  follow  a  great  number  of  herbaceous 
annuals,  mostly  cosmopolitan  weeds,  introduced  after  the  settlement  of 
the  islands,  and  dependent  on  the  continuous  cultivation  of  the  land,  as 
without  the  clearing  of  the  soil  from  shrubs  and  trees  their  existence 
would  soon  be  terminated  by  the  stronger  arboreous  species,  which 
would  deprive  them  of  the  necessary  light  and  air. 

Thus,  much  against  his  wish,  man  favours  the  propagation  of  innu- 
merable weeds,  which  in  their  short  period  of  vegetation  produce  seeds 
enough  to  secure  their  continuance  on  the  land  notwithstanding  the 
eflTorts  to  exterminate  them  by  frequent  weeding.  Among  the  com- 
monest of  these  forms  are  some  Labiatae  {Leonurus  sibiricuSj  Leonoiia 
nepetatfoliaj  and  Leucas  martinicensis)^  Argemone  mexicanay  Tribulm  max- 
tmu8,  Boerhaavia  erecta  and  paniculataj  and  especially  many  grasses 
and  sedges,  such  as  Panicum,  Paspalum,  Cbloris,  Digitaria,  Cyperus, 
and  others.  The  most  troublesome  of  these,  from  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  is  the  Bay-grass  (Cynodon  Ddctylon),  said  to  be  introduced,  but 
now  found  everywhere,  and,  on  account  of  its  long  creeping  rhizoma, 
inexterminable. 

Similar  forms  to  these  are  seen  growing  along  roads  and  ditches,  espe- 
cially some  Leguminosse,  as  Crotalaria,  Desmodium,  Phaseolus,  Clitoria, 
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Gentrosemay  Teramnns,  Yigna,  Bhynchosia,  and  others;  grasses,  as  Lap- 
pago,  Aristida,  Sporobolus,  Eleusine,  Dact^loctenium,  and  Eragrostis; 
or  Synanthereffi,  as  Elephantopus,  Distreptus,  Bidens,  and  Pectis.  Whilst 
all  these  latter  forms  flower  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  beau- 
tiful ConvolvulaceaD,  such  as  Ipomcea  fastigiataj  Ifily  umbdlata^  dissectaj 
violaceaj  and  others,  are  in  blossom  only  during  the  winter  months,  from 
December  to  February. 

In  some  places  that  are  moist  enough,  sedges  and  semi-aquatic  plants 
will  be  seen  growing ;  in  a  few  rivulets  which  contain  water  all  the  year 
round,  and  which  are  limited  to  Vieques  and  St.  Croix,  a  few  aquatic 
forms  occur,  such  as  Echmodorus  cordifoUus^  Lemna  minor j  Typha  an- 
gusti/oliOj  and  NympJuBa  ampla. 

The  pastures,  which  occupy  a  considerable  extent  of  the  land,  are 
either  artificial, — ^planted  with  Ouinea-grass  {Panicum  mdximum)^  a 
perennial  plant,  and,  like  most  of  the  cultivated  West  India  plants,  in- 
troduced from  the  Old  World, — or  natural,  covered  with  various  forms  of 
indigenous  GraminesB  as  well  as  low  shrubs  and  trees,  that  have  con- 
tinually to  be  cleared  away  to  prevent  the  land  becomuig  overrun  by 
them.  The  artificial  pastures  as  a  rule  are  fenced  in,  and  often  protected 
against  the  dry  season  by  the  planting  of  Thibet-trees  {Acacia  Lebhek) ,  now 
commonly  naturalized  everywhere;  the  natural  ones,  on  the  contrary,  are 
generally  open  and  abandoned  to  the  cattle,  whilst  the  artificial  ones  are 
cut  regularly,  and  the  stock  is  n6t  allowed  to  enter  them. 

The  grasses  composing  the  natural  pastures  are  several  species  of  Pa- 
nicum, Paspalum,  Dactyloctenium,  and  Sporobolus;  some,  as  TrichoUena 
insidaris,  being  very  bitter  and  unfit  for  herbage.  The  roaming  about 
of  the  cattle  everywhere  eflfectually  prevents  the  re-establishment  of  trees 
or  woods,  which,  for  climatic  reasons,  would  be  desirable  in  many  places; 
for  the  young  buds  are  destroyed  by  sheep  and  goats,  which  no  doubt 
have  contributed  largely  to  deteriorating  even  the  still  existing  woods. 

Around  dwellings  are  found  planted  and  naturalized  most  of  the  plants 
now  common  to  nearly  aU  tropical  countries, — some  fruit-bearing,  as 
Tamarindti8  indicaj  Mangi/era  indica^  Carica  Papaga^  Persea  gratissimaj 
Crescentia  Cujete^  MeUcocca  bijtiga;  others  ornamental,  as  Poinciana  regiay 
Calliandra  swrnauj  Ccesalpinia  pulcherrima^  and  others  Actual  gardens  * 
are  now  very  rare,  flowers  being  mostly  cultivated  in  i)ots  or  boxes. 
Some  few  vegetables  of  colder  climates  are  cultivated  in  shady  places 
where  water  is  abundant,  such  as  salad,  radishes,  cabbage,  and  others. 

In  waste  places  are  found  most  of  the  tropical  weeds,  as  Bicinus  com- 
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munis,  Datura  Metel  and  Stramonium,  Euphorbia  pilulifera^  JieterophyUaj 
and  hypericifolia,  MiroMlis  jalapa,  Jatropha  curctiSy  Cassia  occidentalism 
and  especially  several  kinds  of  Sida  and  AbutUon  as  well  as  some  other 
Malvaceae. 

The  four  formations  mentioned  above  are  usually  found  only  on  the 
larger  islands,  the  smaller  ones,  from  their  limited  size,  generally  i)OS- 
sessing  chiefly  the  littoral  and  shrubby  only.  The  island  of  Anegada, 
although  being  one  of  the  larger  ones,  yet  from  its  structure  and  the 
nature  of  its  soil,  seems  to  be  chiefly  covered  by  a  vegetation  composed 
of  the  plants  of  the  sandy  shore,  besides  some  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
following  the  settlement  of  man  in  these  regions.  Sir  B.  Schomburgk, 
who  has  given  a  description  of  the  island  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society,  1832,  asserts  that  the  island  possesses  several  in- 
teresting 8i)ecies  of  plants,  among  others  a  peculiar  kind  of  Croton.  As, 
however,  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  work  referred  to  above,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  which  those  species  are,  and  they  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Prof.  Grisebach  in  his  Flora  of  the  British  West  India  Islands. 

Although,  as  stated  above,  the  general  character  of  the  flora  both  in 
St.  Croix  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  essentially 
the  same  and  distinctly  West  Indian,  yet,  in  looking  more  closely  into 
details,  we  are  soon  struck  by  finding  a  great  many  species  in  the  one 
which  are  not  found  in  the  other.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
fit)m  a  geographical  and  climatical  point  of  view  the  physical  condi- 
tions must  be  said  to  be  materially  identical. 

In  referring  to  the  list  of  plants  given  at  the  end  of  my  treatise  it  will 
be  seen  that  out  of  a  number  of  881  indigenous  phanerogamous  species 
no  less  than  215,  or  c.  J,  are  found  in  the  Virgin  Islands  only,  whilst  98, 
or  about  ^,  occur  only  in  St.  Croix,  thus  leaving  only  568,  or  less  than 
I,  in  common  to  both. 

As  may  be  expected  from  the  general  character  of  littoral  vegetation, 
there  are  very  few  species  which  are  not  found  on  both  sides  of  the  deep 
channel  separating  St.  Croix  from  its  northern  neighbours,  the  principal 
exception  being  Baccharis  dioim,  which  only  occurs  in  St.  Croix,  and 
Egletes  Domingensi-s,  foimd  by  me  only  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Some  greater  difference  is  found  in  the  dry  shnibby  formation,  where 
several  very  common  plants,  such  as  Euphorbia  petiolaris.  Acacia  sar- 
mcntosa,  Mamillnria  nivosa,  and  others,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Virgin  Isl- 
ands only,  St  Croix  having  to  itself  a  few  less  common  species,  such  as 
Sccurinega  acidoihumnus  and  Castela  crecta. 
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It  is,  however,  in  the  forest  vegetation,  which  best  represents  the 
original  flora  of  the  islands,  that  the  greatest  and  most  vaiied  difier- 
ences  are  observed,  showing  especially  the  great  variety  of  species  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  which  are  not  all  found  in  St.  Croix,  and  among 
which  are  many  of  the  commonest  and  most  generally  distributed  forms. 
Belonging  to  St  Croix  alone  are  comparatively  few  and  rare  species, 
chiefly  some  Ehamnacese,  viz,  Maytenus  elceodendroides  and  Zhyphus 
reticulatm,  CatesbcMparviflora^Beloperonenemorosaj  Petitia  Domingoisis^ 
Buxus  Vahlii^  and  Urera  elata.  All  these  forms  occur  only  in  a  few 
localities,  and  are  of  no  importance  to  the  general  character  of  vegeta- 
tion, as  is  the  case  on  the  Virgin  Islands  with  many  of  the  following 
species  tliat  are  found  on  them,  but  not  in  St.  Croix.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  mention  all  the  diflferent  species  here,  for  which  I  beg  to  refer* 
to  the  appended  list  and  tabular  statement.  I  shall  only  enumerate  a 
few  of  the  most  interesting,  especially  Malpighiacese  (as  Byrsonima 
lucidaj  Malpighia  Cnida  and  angn^tifolia),  Butacese  {Pilocarptis  raeemo- 
8USj  Tohinia  spinosaj  Xantlioxylum  ochroxylum)j  Leguminos®  (Sabinea 
floridaj  Picteiia  aristata^  Seshania  sericeay  and  Acacia  nudiflara),  and 
SapotacejB  (Sapota  Sideroxylon).  Among  Monocotyledones  are  to  be 
mentioned  Arthrostylidium  capillifoliumj  Rhynchosfpora  pusilla^  Dioscorea 
pUosiuscuIay  Catopsis  nutans,  and  several  Orchids.  Several  of  these 
plants  grow  more  or  less  gregariously,  thus  becoming  characteristical 
to  the  formation.  Among  these  are  Malpighia  Cnida,  Reynosia  latifolia, 
Acacia  nudiflora,  Sabinea  fiarida,  and  several  species  of  Pilea,  most  of 
them  being  very  common,  and  even  generally  used  for  domestic  pur 
poses. 

Besides  these  species,  entirely  wanting  in  St.  Croix,  the  Virgin 
Islands  possess  several  that  are  very  common,  or  at  least  not  uncommon 
on  them,  but  which  occur  but  very  rarely  in  St.  Croix,  such  as  Thnnax 
argcntea,  Rondeletia  pilosa,  Faramea  odoratissima,  Micania  angustifolia, 
Mimosa  Cerataniay  and  others,  and  most  of  which  I  have  not  found  my- 
self in  the  latter  island,  but  only  found  labelled  with  St  Croix  as  habitat 
in  the  Copenhagen  herbarium,  so  that  an  error  in  some  cases  at  least 
may  be  not  at  all  impossible. 

However  great  are  the  differences  in  the  flora  on  the  two  groups  of 
islands,  yet  this  interesting  fact  is  not  due  to  their  i)ossessing  endemic 
species,  as  all  the  plants  known  as  growuig  on  them  are  also  found  in 
other  West  India  islands,  especially  Porto  Rico,  whence  the  vegetation 
of  both  the  Virgin  Islands  and  St.  Croix  seems  to  be  derived.    Thus  it 
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is  mainly  to  different  periods  of  immigration  under  varied  physical 
conditions  that  we  most  ascribe  the  remarkable  discrepancies  in  the 
flora  of  those  apparently  homogeneoos  islands.  Some  few  species,  it  is 
true,  are  indeed  given  in  my  list  as  having  been  found  only  in  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  such  as  a  few  Cactese,  Vemonia  ThonuBy  and  the  new  species 
described  by  me  on  the  present  occasion.  But  as  long  as  Porto  Bico, 
Hayti,  and  even  Cuba,  are  still  insufficiently  explored,  it  may  very  well 
remain  doubtful  whether  those  species  do  not  also  occur  in  one  or  sev- 
eral of  them,  just  as  several  Cuban  plants,  described  as  endemical  in 
that  island  by  Prof.  Grisebach,  have  been  found  by  me  to  occur  not  at 
all  unfrequently  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  St.  Croix,  such  as  Arthrosty- 
lidiutn  capillifoUumj  Beynosia  latifoUdj  and  B.  mucnmata. 
'  It  may  thus  be  confidently  asserted  that  both  the  groups  in  question 
have  derived  their  stock  of  plants  from  the  neighbouring  larger  island  of 
Porto  Rico.  The  question  that  remains  to  be  solved  is  merely  why 
have  they  not  all  received  the  same  species,  and  particularly  why  is  it 
that  St.  Croix,  although  the  largest  of  all,  has  received  a  comparatively 
and  absolutely  much  less  number  of  species  than  for  instance  the  far 
smaller  St  Thomas  f 

For  the  explanation  of  these  interesting  facts  we  have  no  doubt  to 
look  to  the  geological  history  of  the  islands,  as  the  conditions  fox:  immi- 
gration over  sea,  even  if  possible  to  all  the  species,  are  essentially  the 
same  in  both  groups,  and  therefore  give  no  solution  of  the  problem  in 
question. 

I  am  thus  led  to  think  that  at  a  former  period  all  the  West  India 
islands  have  been  connected  mutually,  and  perhaps  with  a  part  of  the 
American  continent  also,  during  which  time  the  plants  in  common  to 
all  the  islands,  as  well  as  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  continent,  have 
expanded  themselves  over  their  present  geographical  areas,  at  least  as 
far  as  they  are  not  possessed  of  particular  faculties  for  emigration  over 
the  sea.  By  a  subsequent  volcanic  revolution,  St.  Croix,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  other  islands,  has  thereafter  been  separated  from  Porto 
Bico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  put  into  its  present  isolated  position, 
which  it  seems  to  have  retained  ever  since,  whilst  the  latter  group  of 
islands  has  either  still  for  a  long  period  remained  in  connection  with 
Porto  Bico,  or,  if  separated  at  the  same  time  from  it  as  St.  Croix,  has, 
by  another  revolution,  been  again  connected  with  the  former. 

The  plants  now  found  in  the  Virgin  Group,  but  not  occurring  in  St. 
Croix,  would  thus  have  immigrated  into  the  former  from  Porto  Bico 
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after  the  separation  of  St.  Croix  from  the  latter,  and  immigration  wonld 
finally  have  ceased  by  the  separation  between  them,  as  it  exists  at  the 
present  i)eriod.  Thus,  the  plants  found  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  but  not 
in  St.  Croix,  would  seem  to  have  been  more  recently  created  in  the 
probable  centre  of  vegetation,  Porto  Rico,  or  some  other  of  the  larger  An- 
tilles; the  endemic  ones,  as  in  the  other  islands  also,  being  the  youngest 
of  all,  not  having  been  formed  till  after  the  complete  separation  between 
the  islands  had  been  effected.  This  latter  suggestion,  which  perhaps 
seems  contradictory  to  the  general  accepted  theory  of  considering  the 
endemic  forms  on  oceanic  isles  as  the  remnants  of  the  oldest  original 
vegetation,*  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  even  on  such 
recent  formations  as  the  Bahamas,  which  have  as  yet  been  but  imper- 
fectly explored,  already  no  less  than  eighteen  endemic  species  have  been 
discovered.! 

The  supposition  that  the  islands  may  have  been  separated  from  the 
beginning,  and  have  received  their  floras  through  immigration  over  the 
sea,  is  sufficiently  confuted,  partly  by  the  great  number  of  species  com- 
mon to  them  all,  which  clearly  indicates  the  connection  in  former  times 
with  a  larger  country,  partly  by  the  circumstance  that  most  of  the  spe- 
cies common  to  the  islands  are  in  no  way  better  adapted  for  migration 
over  the  water  than  those  peculiar  to  the  Virgin  Islands  only ;  in  fact, 
but  few  of  them  apparently  possess  the  faculty  of  crossing  salt-water 
even  for  a  limited  distance. 

Supposing  the  theory  of  a  prolonged  or  oftener  repeated  connection 
between  Porto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  be  correct,  it  remains 
still  to  explain  how  St.  Croix  can  haVe  obtained  a  number  of  species 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  latter  group.  A  few  of  these  spec  .es,  viz, 
Castela  erectaj  Mayteniis  eUeodendroideSy  Zizyphiis  reticula/hiSj  Anthaean- 
ihus  jamaiceTisiSy  and  Buxus  Vahlii,  occur  in  St.  Croix  on  the  tertiary 
limestone  only,  and  seem  thus  to  have  avoided  the  Virgin  Islands  as 
not  finding  there  the  substratum  suited  to  their  organisation.  The 
greater  part,  however,  might,  for  all  apparent  reasons,  as  well  occur  in 
the  Virgin  group  as  in  St.  Croix,  and  their  absence  in  the  former  cannot 
be  explained  in  this  way.  It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  whilst 
my  investigation  of  St.  Croix  has  been  thorough,  and  carried  on  for 
several  years,  my  exploration  of  the  Virgin  Islands  has  been  so  for  only 
a  part  of  them,  especially  the  Danish  ones,  my  collections  irom  the 

*  Hooker :  On  Insular  Floras. 

t  Griseb. :  Geogr.  Verbr.  der  Pfl,  Westindiens,  p.  55. 
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others  being  only  imperfect  Without  expecting  too  much  from  this 
circumstance,  yet  I  feel  confident  that  not  few  of  the  St  Croix  plants, 
apparently  wanting  in  the  Virgin  group,  may,  by  closer  i^^arch,  still 
be  discovered  growing  there  on  some  of  them,  whilst,  on  thither  hand, 
I  am  equally  cx>nfident  that  none,  or  scarcely  any,  of  the  Virgin  Islands' 
species  wanting  in  St  Croix  will  be  found  in  the  latter  island. 

It  may  furthermore  be  observed  that  scaltcely  any  of  the  St.  Croix 
species  which  I  have  given  as  being  absent  from  the  Virgin  group  arc 
common  or  widely  distributed  over  the  island,  and  so  are  not  possessed 
of  any  great  faculty  for  conquering  ground  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, for  which  reason  some  of  them  may  not  have  been  able  to  gain 
admission  on  the  much  smaller  surface  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  or,  having 
obtained  a  footing,  they  may  have  lost  it  again  by  the  later  immigra- 
tion of  other  species,  now  peculiar  to  the  group  compared  with  St.  Croix, 
many  of  which,  as  will  be  remembered,  are  gregarious,  and  gifted  with 
great  facility  for  expanding  themselves. 

A  very  few  species  form  an  exception  as  to  the  limited  distribution  in 
St.  Croix,  BacliariH  Vahliij  Cordia  dUba^  and  JEgiphila  martinicemis^  oc- 
cuning  rather  frequently  in  the  island,  but  having  as  yet  not  been  found 
at  all  in  the  Virgin  group,  although  they  occur  in  several  others  of  the 
West  India  islands.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  this  fact  at  the  present  moment;  but  such  isolart^  exceptions  will 
no  doubt  always  be  met  with  in  the  explanation  of  general  phenomena, 
and  most  probably  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  vegetable  biology 
will  at  a  future  day  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  such  appar- 
ently inconsistent  facts. 

In  dniwing  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  above  stated  theory  for 
explaining  the  geographical  distribution  of  vegetable  species  in  St.  Croix 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  it  would  thus  appear  necessary  to  conclude,  for 
instance,  from  the  occurrence  of  Sabinea  fiarida  both  in  Porto  Eico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Dominica,  but  not  in  St  Croix,  that  the  first-named 
islands  were  still  all  connected,  when  the  latter  had  already  been  sep- 
arated from  them  and  put  into  its  present  isolated  i>osition.  A  similar 
inference  might  be  drawn  from  the  distribution  of  Malpighia  Cnida, 
whilst  the  occurrence  of  Acacia  nudiflora  would  seem  to  prove  a  simi- 
lar thing  for  Hayti,  Porto  Rico,  and  Antigua. 

It  can,  therefore,  scarcely  be  presumed,  as  done  by  Prof.  Grisebach 
in  his  Greogr.  Verbreitung  der  Pfl.  Westindiens,  that  the  distribution 
of  species  is  regulated  chiefiy  by  geographical  distances.  A  closer  in- 
vestigation of  the  flora  of  the  various  islands  no  doubt  will  confirm  the 
Bull.  Nat  Mus.  No.  13 2 
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theory  drawn  from  tlie  facts  observed  in  regard  to  the  mutual  relation 
between  St.  Croix  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  that  geological  revolutions 
have  been  e^ially  or  perhaps  even  more  powerfully  influential  in  aiTang- 
ing  the  dismbution  of  species  than  the  greater  or  smaller  distance,  and 
the  similarity  of  physical  conditions. 

A  full  knowledge  of  these  interesting  fact-s  can,  however,  not  be  ex- 
l)ected  till  a  more  thorough  exploration  of  all  the  West  India  islands 
has  taken  place.  Few  of  them  are  as  yet  tolerably  well  knowD,  and  it  is 
therefore  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  such  an  exploration  of  all  the  West 
Indies  may  soon  be  effected,  the  result  of  which  will  no  doubt  be  of 
the  highest  importance  both  to  botauy  and  to  all  other  branches  of 
natural  science. 

It  generally  requires  the  accumulated  study  and  knowledge  of  gener- 
ations before  the  less  palpable  and  more  delicate,  but  often  most  impor- 
tant, facts  in  natural  history  can  be  exi)lained :  the  West  Indies  have 
been  comparatively  well  studied  since  the  middle  of  the  hist  century; 
and  it  would  seem  well  now  to  follow  up  the  work  in  order  to  complete 
a  thorough  investigation,  which  might  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  ex- 
planation of  similar  facts  observed  in  other  and  less  well  known  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  flora  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  St.  Croix  has  been  studied  by 
several  botanists,  some  of  whom  have  published  the  results  of  their  re- 
search,  which  has,  however,  among  the  former  group,  been  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  Danish  islands,  tlie  English  and  particularly  the  Spanish 
ones  having  as  yet  been  only  imperfectly  explored. 

Publications  on  the  flora  of  these  islands  are  given  by  West  in  his 
Description  of  St.  Croix  (Copenhagen,  1793)5  Schlechtendal,  Florula 
Ins.  St.  Thomae,  in  Linnoea,  1828-31  and  1834;  and  Eggers,  Flora  of  St 
Croix,  m  the  Vidensk.  Medd.  fra  Naturhist.  Forening  (Copenhagen,  1876) 
besides  minor  contributions  in  Vahl's  Eclogad  Americanae,  Symbolse  Bo- 
tanicse,  and  Enumeratio  Plantanim,  llrebs  in  Naturh.  Tidsskrift,  1847, 
on  the  flora  of  St.  Thomas,  De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  and  Grisebach'a 
Flora  of  the  British  West  India  Islands.  This  latter  work,  no  doubt 
fix)m  want  of  material,  scarcely  ever  mentions  the  British  Virgin  Islands. 

Collections  of  plants  from  the  islands  in  question  are  found  chiefly  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Botanical  Garden  in  Copenhagen,  as  well  as  scat- 
tered in  other  European  herbaria,  collected  principally  by  v.  Bohr,  West, 
Dr.  Ryan,  Ledru,  Biedl^,  I/Herminier  in  the  past  century,  by  Benzon, 
Wahlmann,  Ehrenberg,  Dr.  Ravn,  Dr.  Hombeck,  Duchassaing,  Schom- 
burgk,  Plee,  Wydler,  Orsted,  Krebs,  and  Eggers  in  the  present. 
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The  following  list  of  plants  from  St.  Croix  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
formed  on  my  own  collections  and  the  publications  or  collections  of  other 
botanists,  comprises  1013  •  species  of  phanerogamous  and  ^^cular  cryj)- 
togamous  plants,  of  which  881  are  indigenous  and  132  natuRdized,  those 
merely  cultivated  being  added  in  brackets  after  each  family. 

In  determining  the  species  I  have,  besides  consulting  the  more  im- 
X>ortant  general  systematical  works  on  botany,  as  much  as  possible  fol- 
lowed Prof.  Grisebach's  standard  work  on  the  Flora  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  to  which  I  therefore  beg  to  refer  when  no  other  authority 
is  given.  Synonymes  and  references  to  other  authors  are  given  only 
where  it  was  thought  desirable  to  supplement  the  Flora  of  Grisebach  in 
this  respect.  , 

To  the  specific  names  of  plants  I  have  added  only  such  statements  as 
are  not  given  in  Grisebach's  work, — as  local  name,  time  for  flowering, 
technical  use,  as  well  as  descriptive  remarks,  where  my  own  observation 
shows  a  difference  firom  the  description  given  in  the  flora  mentioned 
above. 

In  referring  to  Schlechtendal,  or  the  herbarium  of  the  Copenhagen 
Museum,  I  have  used  the  abbreviations  Schl.  and  Hb.  Havn. ;  in  quoting 
West  or  Schlechtendal,  their  respective  works  on  St  Croix  and  St. 
Thomas,  mentioned  above,  are  understood  to  be  referred  to. 

Special  localities  for  habitats  are  given  only  where  a  plant  is  rare,  or 
at  all  events  uncommon ',  otherwise  the  island  alone  is  mentioned. 

The  expression,  "All  islands,"  is  meant  to  imply  that  the  species  is 
found  both  in  St.  Croix  and  the  Virgin  group,  without  necessarily  mean- 
ing to  say  that  it  occurs  in  every  island  of  the  latter. 

In  summing  up  the  statistical  results  &om  my  list  of  species,  nearly 
the  same  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  most  numerous  families  are 
arrived  at  as  those  given  in  Prof.  Grisebach's  Geogr.  Verbr.  der  Pflanzen 
Westindiens,  p.  73,  for  the  Caribbean  Islands. 

The  proportion  between  Mono-  and  Dicotyledonous  plants  indigenous 
and  naturalized  is  1:5.8,  in  the  indigenous  ones  alone  1:4:.0,  thus  show- 
ing the  plurality  of  the  recently  introduced  plants  to  have  been  Dicoty- 
ledonous. The  proportion  mentioned  in  the  plants  indigenous  to  the 
islands  is  somewhat  lower  than  stated  by  Grisebach,  as  cited  above,  to 
be  the  rule  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  given  as  1:4,  indicating,  no 
doubt,  that  the  climate  of  St  Croix  and  the  Virgin  Islands  is  less  moist 
than  that  of  the  West  Indies  in  general. 

•  De  Candolle  (Geogr.  Bot.  p.  1274)  gives  to  St.  Thomas  as  the  probable  nninbor  of 
Fhanerogama  only  450;  bat  my  list  shows  about  900. 
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Table  aluncing  the  distrihuiion  of  the  Indigenous  Species  of  Phaneroganus  and  Cryptogofnw 
Vascularea  in  8t,  Croix  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 


A.»I>IC0TTLSD0]fB8. 


DilleniacesB 

AnonaoesB 

MenispemuioeaD. 
NymphieaceiD... 
PapaTeracen  .... 

CruoifenD 

Capparidacea  ... 
Bixaoee 


Yiolaoee 

Poljgalaoen 

Catyophyllacess . . . 

Malyaoes 

BombaoesB 

BuUneriaoea 

TiUacea 

TernstroBiiaoee .. 

GuttifewB 

Canellaces < 

BrythroxylacofB  .. 

Halplghiaoee 

SapindaoeiB 

Heliaoe» 

Oxalidaoee , 

ZygophyllooeiB  ... 

Butacee 

OlacaoeiB 

AmpelidMS 

Celastiaoee 

Bhamnacee 

TerebinthaoesD — 

LegominosflD 

ChrysobalanaOMD  . 

Hyrtaoea 

HelastomacesD 

Lythiaiiaoea 

Onagraoea.... — 
Bhizophoraoea  ... 

Combretaoea 

Ouourbttaoea 

Papayacea 

Passifloracea 

Tnmeraoea 

Cactaoea 

Araliacea 

UmbeUifera 

Loranthacea 

Bablaoea 

Synxkntherea 

Lobeliaoea , 

CkKMlenoviaoea  ... 

Myrslnacea 

Sapotaoea 


I, 
^1 


•I- 


1 
1 

18 


8 
13 


9 

21 

2 

6 

7 
1 
8 
1 
1 
7 
4 
8 
1 
2 
8 
1 
4 
5 
4 
5 

50 
1 

18 
6 
2 
1 
1 
8 
7 
1 
5 
1 
8 


82 
1 
1 
2 
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TaJfle  showing  the  disiribution  of  the  Indigenous  Species  of  Fhanerogama  and  Cryptogama 
Vasculares  in  St,  Croix  and  the  Vtrgin  Islands — Contiuaed. 


Styracen 

Ebennoeie 

OleooMD 

Apocynacen 

A«clepi«daoea . . . 
ConYolTulAcea... 

Hydroleacese 

Bonginaoee 

SolaDBoesB 

8crophiilariaoe8»  . 

Bignoniaoea 

AcanthaoesD 

0««neriac«« 

LabiatiB 

Yerbenaoee 

MyoporaoeflB 

Phnnlfaginaoes.. 
Phytolaccaoe»... 
ChenopodiacMB . . 

Amarantaoee 

XyotaginaoeA ... 

Polygonnoeie 

Lanraceo) 

TbymelsMoea  . . . 
EophorbiaoetD  ... 

X7rticaoe» 

ArUtolochiacMS  . 

Begoniacee 

Pipenoee 


B.^M0H000TTLID05I8. 


AlisnuMsen 

flydrooharidacee . 

Potamen 

Arotde» 

Typhaoea 

Palme 

Commelyiiacea . . . 

Gnminaoes 

Cypenoes 

Liliadto 

8mflace» 

Dtoaooreaoen 

Bromeliaoen 

Scitaminen 

Orohidaoee 


C—CBTFTOOUIB  VASCULABB8. 


Lyoopodlaceas  . 
Filioea 


KatanUaed  speclea . 
Total 


a^ 


08 
17 


115 


2f 
I'" 


2 
14 
15 


1 
8 
8 

12 

1 
15 


215 


g 


2 
9 
8 
24 
1 

17 

12 

8 

e 

10 

1 

9 

13 

1 

1 

4 
3 
18 
5 
3 
4 


80 
10 

1 


1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
8 
85 
18 
7 


5 

1 
2 

1 
15 


668 

109 


677 


1 
1 

2 

11 
7 

84 
1 

24 

21 
6 
9 

15 
1 

12 

20 
1 
1 
5 
3 

15 
6 
8 
9 
1 

88 

21 
2 
1 

12 

1 

1 

5 

9 

1 

2 

5 

53 

83 

8 

2 

8 

8 

1 

15 

2 

84 


132 


1013 
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WEST  INDIES. 


L  PHANEROGAMS. 

A.  DICOTYLEDONES. 

DIIXC]!iriA€£^« 

1.  Davilla  mgosa,  Poir. 

St  Thomas  (Griseb.  Fl.  p.  3). 

ANOIVACEJS; 

2.  Anona  murioata,  L.  (v.  Soorsop,  Susakka). 

FL  Feb.-May.  Leaves  with  a  peculiar  strong  scent,  used  against 
fever  and  vermin.  Fruit  edible;  pulp  resembling  curdled  milk,  acidu- 
lous.   In  forests  and  thickets,  common. — ^All  islands. 

3.  A.  laurifolla,  Dan.  (v.  Wild  Soursop). 

FL  Feb.-May.  Eesembling  the  former  species  in  the  foliage,  but 
leaves  of  a  quite  diflferent  smell.  Kot  uncommon  in  forests. — St.  Croix ; 
St  Thomas. 

4.  A.  palnatrla,  L.  (v.  Monkey-apple,  Bnnya). 

FL  May-June.  Fruit  not  edible ;  used  as  bait  for  fishes.  Common  in 
marshy  soil. — ^All  islands. 

5.  A.  aquamoaa,  L.  (v.  Sugar-apple). 

FL  April-June.  Foliage  partly  deciduous  in  March  and  ApriL  Fruit 
edible,  sweet,  soft    Common  in  thickets. — ^All  islands. 

6.  A.  retioulata,  L.  (v.  Castard-apple). 

FL  April-May.  Fruit  edible.  In  woods,  not  uncommon  j  also  planted 
near  dwellings. — All  islands. — The  enlarged  top  of  the  connective  in  all 
sx)ecies  of  Anona  is  siliceous.  Kone  of  the  species  enumerated  above 
contains  narcotic  principles,  as  is  the  case  with  A.  CherimoUaj  Mill.,  and 
others. 

7.  Goatterla  Ouregou,  Dun. 

St  Thomas  (Griseb.  FL  p.  7). 

8.  Oxandra  lanrifolia,  Rich.  (  Uvaria  ejcceUa^  Vahl  in  Hb.  Jnss.). 
St  Croix  (Caledonia  Gut,  West,  p.  292). 

23 
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mENISPE  RMACC  JS. 

9.  Cocculus  domingensis,  DC. 

n.  June-Aug.  Stem  woody,  as  much  as  two  inches  in  diameter. 
Inflorescences  often  3  or  4  uniserial  in  the  same  axil.  (See  Delessert, 
Icoues,  t.  96.)  In  forests,  not  common. — St.  Thomas  (near  St  Peter, 
lOOC). 

10.  Ci88€unpelo8  Pareira,  L.  (v.  Velvet-leaf),    a)  Pareira  and  /?)  mlorocaxpa,  DC. 
Fl.  Kov.-March.    In  forests  and  thickets,  common. — ^All  islands. 

NTMPHJBACEJEf. 

11.  Nymphaea  ampla,  DC.  (v.  Water-lily).    P)  parviflora. 

Fl.  April-July.    In  rivulets. — St  Croix   (Eingshill  Gut);  Vieques 

(Port  Royal), 

PAPATERACEf  • 

12.  Argemone  mexloana,  L.  (v.  Thistlo). 

Fl.  the  whole  year.    A  very  common  weed  in  dry  places. — ^All  islands. 

CRUCIFCR^. 

13.  Naatartium  oflSoinale,  R.  Br.  (v.  Water-cress). 

Never  seen  flowering.  Naturalized  along  rivulets. — St  Croix;  St 
Thomas. 

14.  Sinapia  brasaioata,  L.  (v.  Wild  Mustard). 

Fl.  Jan.-June.  Around  dwellings  and  in  waste  places,  not  uncom- 
mon,— ^AU  islands. 

15.  Sinapis  arvenaia,  L. 

FL  cleistogamous  in  February.  Regular  flowers  later  in  the  year. 
Naturalized;  rare. — St.  Croix  (near  Anguilla). 

16.  Lepidium  virglnioom,  L. 

Fl.  the  whole  year.  A  common  weed  along  roadsides  and  near  dwell- 
ings.— All  islands. 

17.  CakUe  aequalia,  L'Her. 

Fl.  Feb.-July.    Rather  common  on  sandy  shores. — ^AU  islands. 
[Cultivated  species :  Brassica  oleracea,  L.  (v.  Cabbage) ;  Lepidium  sati* 
tumj   L.  (v.  Cress);  and  Raplianus  sativuSj  L.  (v.  Radish).] 

€  APP  ARID  AC  r.M. 

18.  Cleome  pentaphylla,  L.  (v.  Massdnibee). 

Fl.  the  whole  year.  Flowers  often  polygamous.  Leaves  used  as 
spinach.  A  common  weed  near  dwellings  and  in  waste  places. — ^All 
islands. 
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19.  C.  pnogens,  W.  (v.  Wild  Massilmbeo).    c)  and  p)  Swartsiana. 

FL  the  whole  year.    Common  along  roads  and  ditches. — All  islands. 

20.  C.  vlsoosa,  L. 

Fl.  May-Dec.    Naturalized  here  and  there. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

21.  MorJnga  pterygosperxna,  G.  (v.  Horse-radish-tree). 

Fl.  the  whole  year.  Eoot  with  a  flavour  of  horse-radist.  Naturalized 
and  common  near  dwellings. — ^AU  islands. 

22.  CappaxiB  amygdaUna,  Lam. 

FL  March-June.  Leaves  on  young  radical  shoots  linear  in  this  and 
the  two  following  species.    Not  uncommon  in  thickets. — ^All  islands. 

23.  C.  jamaioensifl,  Jacq.  (v.  Black  Willio).    a)  marginata  and  /i)  sUiquosa. 

FL  April-Aug.  a)  not  uncommon;  ^)  less  common  along  the  shore 
and  in  thickets.— ^AU  islands. 

24.  C.  oynophaUophora,  L.  (v.  Lingnan-tree).    o)  and  /?)  saligna. 

FL  Feb.-Aug. — Glands  2-4,  uniserial  in  the  axils,  exuding  nectar 
when  young  before  the  time  of  flowering,  and  are  to  be  considered  as 
reduced  branches  or  inflorescences. 

25.  C.  vexTUOosa,  Jacq. 

Fl.  April-May.  A  middle-sized  tree.  Not  uncommon  in  forests  on 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

26.  C.  frondoaa,  Jacq.  (v.  Rat-bean). 

Fl.  Feb.-May.  Seeds  very  poisonous.  Common  in  forests. — AU 
islands. 

27.  Morisonia  americana,  L.    a)  and  .3)  snbpeltata,  Oris,  in  litt. 

FL  May-Oct.  A  considerable-sized  tree,  a)  all  islands;  p)  leaves 
subpeltate. — St.  Croix  (Spring  Gut). 

BIXACEJB. 

28.  Biza  OreUana,  L.  (v.  Roucon). 

FL  June-July.  The  red  pigment  of  the  fruit  was  generally  used  by 
the  Caribs  for  anointing  the  whole  body  (Du  Tertre).  Naturalized  in 
forests. — St.  Croix  (Crequis,  Wills  Bay) ;  St.  Thomas  (Crown). 

29.  Trilix  cmcia,  Griseb. 

FL  April-June.  Stipules  very  variable.  Petals  always  abortive  in 
my  specimens.  A  low  tree  or  shrub.  Uncommon  in  forests. — St.  Croix 
(Wills  Bay,  Mt.  Eagle);  St.  Thomas  (Flag  Hill);  St.  Jan  (Cinnamon 
Bay). 
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30.  Oasearia  Bylvestiis,  Sw. 

Fl.  Jau.-Feb.  and  May-July.  Seed  covered  by  a  red  arillus.  Com- 
mon in  forests  and  thickets. — ^All  islands. 

SI.  C.  parvifolia,  W.    a)  and  p)  znlcrocarpa.  Egg. 

FL  March-July.  Flowers  odorous.  Stamens  alternately  of  equal 
length.  Not  uncommon  in  forests.  A  low  tree- — a)  Virgin  Islands; 
jS)  fruit  small,  2'"  diam.,  St.  Croix. 

32.  C.  raxniflora,  YabL    c). 

FL  Jan.-Feb.  and  July-Aug.  Pedicel  articulate  below  the  middle. 
Arillus  fibrous.    Common  in  forests. — ^All  islands. 

33.  Samyda  glabrata,  Sw. 

Fl.  June.  Eare,  in  thickets  on  highest  hill-tops. — St.  Thomas  (Crown, 
1400^). 

34.  8.  eermlata,  L. 

Fl.  Feb.-May.  Flowers  odorous,  precocious.  Pedicels  articulated  at 
the  middle.  Leaves  of  young  radical  shoots  linear.  Common  in  thick- 
ets.— All  islands. 

TIOI.ACEJS. 

35.  lonldium  atriotum.  Tent. 

FL  all  the  year  round.  Flower  matutine.  Rather  uncommon  in  fis- 
sures of  rocks  in  thickets. — St.  Croix ;  Water  Island. 

TAIflARICACEJB. 

36.  Tamariz  indica,  WiUd.  (v.  Cypress). 

FL  Sept.-Oct.    Naturalized  in  gardens. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

POI.YGAI.A€E£. 

37.  Polyg;ala  angnstifoUa,  HB.  Eth. 

FL  Dec-Feb.  In  the  shade  of  dense  thickets.  Bare. — St  Thomas 
(Cowell's  Hill). 

38.  Securidaoa  Browne!,  Gr.  (8.  acandens  of  West). 

Fl.  Feb.-ApriL  Naturalized  around  Christiansted,  v.  Bohr. — St. 
Croix. 

39.  S.  erecta,  L. 

St.  Thomas  (DC.  Prodr.  i,  341;  Oris.  FL  p.  30). 

40.  Krameria  Ixinn,  L. 

Fl.  July.  The  three  narrow  i)etals,  resembling  abortive  stamens,  are 
bent  forward  and  cover  the  anthers.    The  two  lateral  oues  are  fleshy, 
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and  covered  on  the  outer  side  with  fleshy  papillae.  Fruit  1-seeded  by 
abortion*  Gregarious  along  roadsides  in  dry  localities^  but  uncom- 
mon.—St  Thomas  (Bovoni). 

CARYOPHYI^LACEJB. 

I.  PARONYCraACEJB, 

41.  Dzymaria  oordata,  W.    p)  diandra. 

Fl.  May-June.  In  moist  localities  in  the  shade.  Bare. — St  Croix 
(Spring  Garden). 

42.  Cypselea  humifusa,  Tarp. 

Fl.  July.  Gregarious  around  a  small  firesh-water  lagoon.  Bare. — 
Water  Island. 

n.  MOLLUOINEJE. 

43.  MoUngo  vertidUata,  L.  • 

FL  Aug.  Leaves  often  fleshy.  On  rocky  shores.  Bare. — ^Buck  Isl- 
and, near  St  Thomas. 

44.  M.  nndicaulifl^  Lam. 

Fl.  Sept-Dec.  Not  uncommon  in  moist  localities. — St.  Croix;  Buck 
Island  near  St  Croix;  St.  GDhomas. 

III.  PORTULACE^. 

45.  Talinnm  triangnlare,  W. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flower  open  till  11  A.  M.  Sepals  of  unequal 
size.  The  large  one  1-ribbed,  the  smaller  one  3-ribbed.  Petals  often 
yellow  (as  represented  in  Jacq.  Stirp.  Americ.  1. 135).  Bather  uncom- 
mon.   On  rocks  near  the  seashore. — St.  Croix ;  St  GDhomas. 

46.  T.  pateno,  W. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flower  open  from  3  P.  M.  till  sunset  Petals 
pale  red  or  yellow  (Bot  Mag.  1 1543).  Boot  tuberous.  Here  and  there 
in  rocky  situations. — St  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

47.  Portnlaca  oleracea,  L.  (v.  PoTslano).    o)  macrantha,  /?)  micrantha,  Egg. 

Fl.  the  whole  year.  Flower  open  till  10  A.  M.  a)  brownish,  5  petals, 
as  many  as  25  stamens,  corolla  C"  diam.  p)  green,  4  i>etals,  10-12  sta- 
mens, corolla  3"^  diam.  Both  varieties  common  along  roadsides  and  in 
open  spots. — All  islands. 

4a  p.  quadxifida,  L.  (Mant.  78). 

PI.  all  the  year  round.  Petals  4,  yellow,  2'"  long.  Flower  oi)en  from 
11  A.  M.  till  3  P.  M.  Leaves  opposite,  clasping  together  towards  even- 
ing.   A  common  weed  in  gardens  and  along  roads. — ^AU  islands. 
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49.  P.  pilosa,  L. 

FL  all  the  year  round.  Often  nearly  glabrous.  Eoots  tuberous. 
Petals  red  or  yellow,  large.  Corolla  up  to  W  diam.,  open  only  till  9 
11.  m.  Seeds  dark  brown.  Leaves  adpressing  themselves  downward  to 
the  stem  towards  evening.  Kot  uncommon.  Along  ditches  and  in 
grass-fields. — St.  Croix;  St.  GDhomas. 

50.  P.  halimoides,  L. 

Fl.  June-Dec.  Common  along  roadsides  and  among  rocks. — St. 
Croix;,  St.  Thomas. 

51.  Sesuvium  portnlaoastrnm,  L.  (v.  Bay-flower). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Sepals  rosy  inside.  Common  on  sandy 
shores. — ^All  islands. 

52.  Trianthema  monogynom,  L. 

Fl,  all  the  year  round.  Branches  always  originating  in  the  axil  of 
the  smaller  leaf.  Stamens  7-17.  Sepals  and  stamens  rosy  or  white. 
Common  on  rocky  shores. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

]IIAE.TACEJB. 

53.  Malvastram  spicattim,  Gris.  (y.  Hollow-stock). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flower  expanding  in  the  afternoon.  Very 
variable.    A  common  weed  along  roads  and  in  fields. — All  islands. 

54.  M.  tricuBpidatnm,  Asa  Gray. 

Fl.  all  the  year  iround.  Common  along  roads  and  ditches. — ^AU  isl- 
ands. 

55.  Sida  oarpinifolia,  L.    c)  and  p)  breviouspidata. 

Fl.  Sept.-March.  Pedicel  geniculate  at  the  base,  or  as  often  not  so. 
Petals  imbricate  dextrorsely  or  sinistrorsely.  Both  forms  very  common 
weeds  everywhere  in  dry  localities. — ^All  islands. 

56.  8.  glomerata,  Cav. 

Fl.  Aug.-Oct. — ^Buck  Island  near  St.  Thomas;  Vieques. 

57.  S.  ciUarls,  L. 

Fl.  Sept.-March.  Flower  expanded  till  10  A.  M.  Stipules  always 
longer  than  the  petioles.  Leaves  closely  clasping  the  stem  in  the 
evening.    Gregarious  on  roads  and  near  ditx^hes.    Common. — ^All  islands. 
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58.  8ida  jamaicensls,  L. 

FL  Dec.-March.  Flower  expanded  till  9  A.  M.  Calyx  shorter  than 
the  corolla.  In  grass-fields  and  thickets.  Often  sufi&ntescent^  G'  high. 
Common. — ^All  islands. 

59.  8.  sphiosa,  L.  a\  ft)  angustifolla,  Lam.^  and  y)  polycaipa,  Egg. 

Fl.  Sept.-March.  y)  snf&ntescent,  4/  high.  Pedicel  as  long  as  the 
whole  leaf.  Pistils,  ovaries,  and  carpids  always  12.  a)  and  fi)  common 
in  grass-fields  and  pastures,    y)  near  rivulets. — ^All  islands. 

60.  8.  rhombifolia,  L.  (v.  Swart  Mar^n).    7)  retusa. 

FL  Dec.-March.  Petals  showing  a  purple  blot  at  the  base.  Com- 
mon in  waste  places. — ^All  islands. 

61.  8.  triatis,  Schlecht.  (Linnsea,  iii,  271). 

St.  Thomas  (SchL). 

62.  8.  snpina,  L'Her.    a)  glabra  and  /?)  plloaa,  Egg. 

Fl.  Nov.-March.  Two  very  distinct  forms :  a)  in  shady,  moist  places ; 
P)  in  dry  localities.  Not  uncommon  in  thickets  and  forests. — ^All  islands. 

63.  8.  argnta,  Cav.  (not  S,  arguta,  Sw.,  as  stated  in  Griseb.  Syst.  Unters.  p.  31) 
St.  Croix  (West,  297);  St.  Thomas  (Schl.). 

64.  Ek  nervosa,  DC.    a)  and  p)  viacoaa,  Egg. 

FL  Dec.-April.  p)  viscous  and  glandular  pilose.  Petals  reddish; 
pistils  red.    Kot  uncommon  along  roads  and  ditches. — ^AU  islands. 

65.  8.  acuminata,  DC.    a)  maorophyUa  and  p)  miorophylla. 
St  TDhomas  (SchL).    "Inlocis  siccis.^ 

66.  8.  oordiiblia,  L.    0)  althaefolla,  Sw. 

Fl.  March.  Here  and  there  along  roads. — St.  Croix  (West,  297);  St 
Jan  (Bethania). 

67.  a  hnmllla,  W.  (?)  Car. 

St  Thomas  (Schl.).-  "In  locis  umbrosis.'^ 

68.  Abntnon  pexlplcoifoliiiin,  G.  Don.    a)  and  P)  albicans,  carpids  3-oynlate. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Seeds  dimorphous.  The  two  seeds  in  the 
superior  cell  glabrous,  the  one  in  the  inferior  silky,  a)  not  uncommon 
along  roads.    P)  imcommon. — St  Croix  (a  and  /?);  St  Jan  {P). 

69.  A.  tunbellattiiii,  Sw. 

FL  Dec-March.  Seeds  cordate,  brown.  Not  very  common  in  open, 
dry  localities. — ^All  islands. 
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70.  A.  Indioum,  G.  Don  (v.  Mahoe).    a)  and  p)  asiationin. 

Fl.  all  the  year  ronnd.  Flower  expanded  after  3  P.  M,  only.  Both 
form8commonalongroadsandonwasteplaces.—^t.  Croix;  St  Thomas. 

71.  A.  UgnoBum,  Rich.  (v.  Marsh-mallow). 

Fl.  Nov.-May.  Flower  expanded  during  the  afternoon  only.  Seeds 
irregularly  triangular,  verrucose,  grey.— St.  Croix. 

72.  Bastardia  viscoaa,  Kth.    a). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flower  expanded  during  the  afternoon  only. 
Common  along  roads  and  in  dry  localities. — ^All  islands. 

73.  Malaohra  capitata,  L.    a)  and  p)  alceilolia,  Jacq. 

Fl.  Dec.-March.  Flower  expanded  only  till  2  P.  M.  Along  ditches 
and  in  moist  places,    a)  rather  common ;  p)  less  common. — All  islands. 

74.  M.  urena,  Poit. 

FL  April.  Petals  yellow,  puberulous  externally.  Seeds  smooth,  gla- 
brous. Uncommon  on  waste  places. — St  Thomas  (western  shore  of  the 
harbour). 

75.  XTrena  lobata,  L.    a)  amexloaDa. 

Fl.  Nov.-June.  Flower  expanded  till  10  A.  M.  In  forests. — St  Croix 
(rare;  Prosperity  "on  the  north  coast);  St  Thomas;  St  Jan  (not  un- 
common). 

76.  Pavonia  apinifex.  Cav. 

Fl.  Oct-Dec    Rather  common  in  thickets  and  forests. — ^All  islands. 

77.  P.  raoemoaa,  Sw. 

Fl.  Oct.  In  marshy  soil  among  Laguncularia  and  Conocarpus. — St 
Croix  (uncommon ;  Salt  River). 

78.  Koateletzkya  pentaaperma,  Gr. 

Fl.  Aug.  Flower  expanded  till  10  A.  M.  In  marshy  soiL  Bare. — St 
Thomas  (Krumbay). 

79.  AbelmoBohua  eaoulentoa.  W.  A.  (v.  Okro). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Fruit  used  immature  as  a  vegetable.  Culti- 
vated and  naturalized  near  dwellings. — ^All  islands. 

80.  Hibiaoua  cHypeatUB,  L. 
St  Croix  (West,  p.  298). 

81.  H.  vitifoUua.  L. 

Fl.  Dec-March.  Along  roads  and  in  thickets. — St  Croix  (naturalized 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island). 
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82.  H.  BabdaxiSa,  L.  (v.  Red  Sorrel). 

FL  Oct-Nov.  Leaves  used  as  a  vegetable.  Calyx  at  length  fleshy, 
used  for  lemonade.  Cultivated  and  naturalized  here  and  there. — St. 
Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

83.  H.  phcBnioeiiB,  Jacq. 

FL  Sept.-March.  Bather  common  in  thickets,  especially  near  dwell- 
ings.— St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

84.  H.  braaillenBis,  L. 

St.  Croix  (West,  p.  298)  ^ 

85.  Gossypium  barbadense,  L.  (v.  Cotton-tree),    o)  and  (3). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Down  stellate.  Common  in  dry  localities. 
Formerly  cultivated. — ^All  islands. 

86.  O.  vitifolimxi.  Lam. 

Naturalized  in  St.  Thomas  (Schl.),  i>erhaps  from  having  been  cultivated 
in  former  times. 

87.  Pailtlnm  tdliaoenm,  A.  Jnss.  (v.  Maboe). 

Fl.  Oct-March.  Bark  employed  as  rope.  Along  coasts,  but  rare. — 
St.  Croix  (West,  p.  297) ;  St.  Thomas  (Schl.)  5  St.  Jan  (Fish  Bay). 

88.  Thespesia  popolnea,  Corr.  (t.  Otaheite  Tree). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Very  easily  propagated  by  cuttiigs.  A  shady 
tree  with  very  hard  wood.  Naturalized  and  cultivated  everj^where,  espe* 
cially  in  moist  localities.    All  islands. 

All  Malvaceae  are  protandrous. 

[Cultivated  8i)ecies:  Althce  rosea j  L.  (v.  Hollyhock);  Hibiscus  rosor 
sinensisy  L.  (v.  Chinese  rose);  and  R.  mutabilisj  L.  (v.  Changeable  Hibis- 
cus).] 

BOMBACEJB. 

89.  Adansonia  digitata,  L.  (v.  Gainea  Tamarind). 

Fl.  June-July.  Leaves  deciduous  in  March-ApriL  The  add  pulp  of 
the  fruit  used  for  lemonade.  Naturalized  in  wooded  valleys. — St  Croix 
(Prosperity;  Crequis);  St  Thomas. 

90.  Briodendron  anfraotnosumi  DC.  (v.  Silk-cotton-tree). 

FL  Feb.-April.  Leaves  deciduous  March-April.  Stem  growing  to 
immense  size.    Common  in  forests.    All  islands. 

91.  M3rrodia  torbtnatai  Sw. 

St  Croix  (Spring  Garden,  West,  p.  298). 
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92.  Hellcteres  jamaioenBls,  Jacq. 

Fl.  March-Aug.    Spiral  of  carpids  2J.     Common  in  thickets.-^All 

islands. 

BtJTTNERIACE^. 

93.  Ouazuma  ulmifolla,  Lam.  (v.  Jackass  Calalu). 

Fl.  April-June.  Wood  used  for  oars.  Kot  uncommon  in  pastures. — 
St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

94.  Theobroma  Cacao,  L.  (v.  Cocoa-tiee). 

Fl.  June.  Naturalized  in.  shady  valleys. — St  Croix  (Prosperity; 
Mbunt  Stewart). 

95.  Ayenia  poaiUa,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flowers  often  transformed  into  a  hollow 
monstrosity  by  the  larva  of  a  wasp.  Fniit  muricate.  In  thickets,  com- 
mon.— ^All  islands. 

96.  Melochria  pyramidata,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Common  in  pastures. — St.  Croix. 

97.  M.  tomentosa,  L.  (v.  Broom-wood). 

Fl.  All  the  year  round.  Calyx  tomentose,  greyish  white.  Tomentum 
interspersed  with  glandulous  hairs.  Used  for  brooms.  Common  in  dry 
thickets. — ^AU  islands. 

98.  M.  nodiflora,  Sw. 

Fl.  Nov.-July.    Common  in  pastures  and  along  roads. — All  islands. 

99.  Walthsria  americana,  L.  (v.  Marsh-mallow). 

Fl.  Oct.-May.    Common  in  pastures. — All  islands. 

TILIACEJB. 

100.  Triumfetta  Lappula,  L.  (v.  Bur-bush). 

Fl.  Nov.-April.    Common  in  thickets. — ^All  islands. 

101.  T.  althaeoides,  Lam.  (v.  Mahoe). 

Fl.  Dec.-March.    In  forests,  uncommon. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

102.  T.  semitriloba,  L.  (v.  Bur-bush). 

Fl.  Oct.-March.    In  thickets  and  along  roads,  common. — ^All  islands. 

103.  T.  rhoinboidea,  Jacq. 

FL  Dec.-ApriL    Uncommon  in  thickets. — Stw  Croix  (Spring-gut). 

104.  Corohoms  acntangulus,  Lam. 

Fl.  June-Nov.  The  lowest  serratures  of  the  leaves  in  my  specimens 
often  show  one  or  two  long  setaceous  bristles,  as  stated  in  DC.  Prodr. 
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i,  505.  Giiseb.  Fl.  p.  97,  does  not  mention  them,  as  he  does  in  (7.  oUto- 
rius^  neither  does  the  figure  in  Wight's  Icoues,  iii,  t.  739,  show  them  in 
this  species.  Prom  observations  made  by  me  on  C.  aeutangulm^  as  well 
as  on  G.  hirtus^  such  bristles  on  the  lower  serratures  of  the  leaves  are  ot 
no  specific  value  in  this  genus,  being  a  variable  feature.  In  gardens 
and  near  dwellings,  not  uncommon. — St.  Crpix;  St.  Thomas. 

105.  C.  Biliqnosns,  L.  (v.  Papa-lolo). 

Fl.  Nov.-July.  Leaves  used  as  a  vegetable  (Calalu).  Along  roads 
and  in  pastures,  common. — ^All  islands. 

106.  C.  hirtns,  L. 

Fl.  June-Sept.  Two  lowest  serratures  of  the  leaves  sometimes  show- 
ing one  or  two  setaceous  bristles.  In  gardens  and  along  roads,  not 
uncommon. — St.  Croix  j  St.  Thomas. 

107.  C.  hirsutOB,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Hairs  of  the  stem  scabrous.  On  sandy  shores, 
common. — AU  islands. 

TERIfSTROmiACEJB. 

108.  Temstromia  elliptioa,  Sw. 

Fl.  Feb.-April.  The  two  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  persistent  calyx 
are  to  be  considered  as  such  (Swartz,  Flora  Ind.  Occ.  p.  961;  DC.  Prodr. 
i,  p.  523;  and  Hook.  &  Benth.  Genera  Plant,  i,  p.  182),  and  not  as  sepals 
(Griseb.  Fl.  p.  103)  on  account  of  their  being  deciduous,  but  the  sepals 
not.  The  number  of  ovules  in  my  specimens  are  about  twenty  in  each 
cell.  (Hook,  and  Benth.  1.  c.  ascribe  to  the  genus  only  two,  rarely  three 
to  six,  in  each  cell ;  Griscbach  1.  c.  only  two  to  four.  In  the  Catal.  Plant. 
Cub.  p.  36,  Griseb.  mentions,  however,  a  variety  of  T.  ohovalisy  Eich., 
with  ten  to  thirteen  ovules  in  each  cell.)  Sepals  rosy,  flowers  fragrant 
In  forests  on  high  hills,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Maroon  Hill,  900') ;  St.  Jan 
(Bordeaux  HiU,  1200^). 

OUTTIFERiE. 

109.  Clooia  rosea,  L.  (v.  Cliigger-apple). 

FL  May-Sept.  Aerial  roots  as  much  as  20^  long,  supporting  the 
young  trees  on  rocks  or  other  trees.  In  forests. — St.  Croix  (rare,  Wills 
Bay);  Virgin  Islands  (not  uncommon). 

110.  C.  alba,  L.  (v.  Wild  Mamey). 

St.  Croix  (West,  p.  312).  Probably  a  mistake  for  the  first  named 
8i>ecies. 

Bull.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  13 3 
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111.  Mammea  aznericana,  L.  (v.  Mamey). 

Fl.  Feb.  and  later  in  Aug.  Fruit  generally  one-seeded,  eiO'table. 
Common  in  forests  and  planted  along  roads. — ^All  islands. 

112.  CalophyUnm  Calaba,  Jacq.  (v.  Santa  Maria). 

Fl.  May-July.  In  forests  along  rivulets. — St.  Croix  (common  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island);  St.  Thomas  (rare). 

113.  CaneUa  alba,  Murr.  (v.  White-bark). 

Fl.  Jan.-ApriL  Berry  dark  crimson.  Leaves  used  in  warm  baths  for 
rheumatism.    On  sandy  shores  and  in  forests. — All  islands. 

£RTTB«OXTI.A€EJB. 

114.  Erythrozylum  ovatam,  Cav.  (y.  Wild  Cherry^  Brisselet). 

Fl.  April-Sept.  Precocious.  Branches,  as  a  rule,  transformed  into 
brachyblasts.    Common  in  thickets. — ^AU  islands. 

{E.  areolatunij  West,  p.  286,  and  U.  brevipeSj  Bertero  in  Schlecht.  Flo- 
rula,  are,  no  doubt,  mistakes  for  the  species  mentioned  above.) 

IIIAI.PIGHIA€£f . 

115.  Byrsonima  sploata,  Bich. 

Fl.  July-Aug.  In  forests,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Parasol  Hill);  St.  GDhomas 
^Signal  Hill);  St.  Jan  (Bordeaux). 

116.  B.luclda,Rich. 

Fl.  Oct.— St.  Thomas  (DC.  Prodr.  i,  580);  Vieques  (Campo  Asilo). 

117.  Bunohoaia  Swartziana,  Oris. 

Fl.' July.  Pedicel  uniglandular  and  bibracteolate  at  the  joint.  Very 
much  attacked  by  insects.  In  thickets. — St.  Croix  (rare,  Kingshill);  St. 
Thomas  (not  uncommon) ;  St.  Jan. 

118.  Oalphimia  glauoa,  Cav.  (Icon,  y,  p.  CI)  (G.  gradlia^  Bartl.). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Naturalized  in  gardens. — ^AU  islands. 

119.  Malpighia  glabra,  L.  (v.  Cherry). 

Fl.  May-June.  Fruit  edible.  Common  in  thickets. — St.  Croix;  St. 
Thomas. 

120.  M.  nrena,  L.    a)  and  p)  lanoeolata. 

Fl.  June-Oct  a)  common  in  thickets. — ^All  islands;  P)  rare,  St  Croix 
(Spring-gut). 
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121.  M.  Cnlda,  Spreng.  (Nene  Entdeck.  iii,  51). 

Tl.  June-Sept.  Along  roads  and  in  thickets,  not  uncommon. — St. 
Jan;  Water  Island;  Vieques. 

122.  M.  angUBtifolia,  L. 

Fl.  June-Oct.    In  thickets,  not  uncommon. — ^Water  Island;  Vieques. 

123.  StigmaphyUon  periplocifollum,  Joss. 

PI.  all  the  year  round.  SamaraB  red.  In  thickets,  common. — All 
islands. 

124.  Heteropteria  purpurea,  Ktb. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Common  in  hedges  and  thickets. — All  islands. 

125.  H.  parvifolia,  DC.  (v.  BuU  Vis). 

FL  all  the  year  round.  As  common  as  the  preceding  species. — ^All 
islands. 

SAPINDACEf . 

126.  Cardiospermum  Halicacabum,  L.  (v.  Balloon-vino). 

FL  Sept.-March.  Kather  common  in  thickets  and  near  dwellings.— 
St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

127.  C.  microoarpum,  Ktb. 

FL  Jan.-March.  In  thickets,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Spring-gut);  St.  Jan 
(Euigheit). 

128.  Serjania  lucida,  Schuni.  (v.  White  Vis,  Calirito  rotting). 

Fl.  Dec-June.  Stem  used  as  rope.  Common  in  thickets. — ^AU  isl- 
ands.— {Paullinia  curassavica^  West,  p.  281,  is  no  doubt  a  mistake  for 
this  species.) 

129.  Capania  folva.  Mart. 

Fl.  January.    In  forests,  not  uncommon. — ^Virgin  Islands. 

130.  Sapicdus  ineeqnalia,  DC.  (v.  Soap-seed). 

Fl.  Dec-Jan.  Seeds  used  for  ornaments.  In  forests  along  ri^^llets. 
Kot  uncommon. — St.  Croix. 

131.  fikhmidelia  occidentaUi,  Sw. 

Fl.  May-Sept.  Not  uncommon  in  forests,  especially  in  St.  Croix. — 
All  islands. 

132.  Melicooca  bijuga,  L.  (v.  Keneppy  tree). 

Fl.  April-May.  Leafless  during  flowering.  Flowers  fragrant.  Fruit 
astringent,  edible.     Naturalized  and  now  very  common  everywhere, 
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often  forming  a  secondary  growth  in  cleared  woodland.  Introduced 
from  the  Spanish  main. — ^All  islands. 

133.  Dodoncea  viscosa,  L. 

Fl.  April.    On  sandy  seashores,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Sandy  Point). 

MELIACE^. 

134.  Mella  aempervirens,  Bw.  (v.  Lilac,  Hagbasli). 

n.  all  the  year  round.    Common  in  forests  and  near  dwellings. — ^AU 
islands. 

135.  Triohllia  hlrta,  L. 

FL  June-July.    Common  in  thickets. — ^AU  islands. 
{Chuarea  trichilioideSj  Jacq.,  said  fo  occur  in  St.  Croix  (West,  p.  281), 
seems  to  me  rather  doubtful.) 

136.  Swletenia  Mahagoni,  L.  (v.  Mahogany). 

FL  April-June.    In  woo<led  valleys  and  along  roads  and  dwellings. 
Not  uncommon. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

OERAHriACEJB. 

[Cultivated  occur  several  species  of  Geranium,  UHer.,  and  Pehurgo- 
nium,  I/Her.] 

BAI.SAIIIINACEJE. 

137.  Balaamlna  hortensis,  Desp.  (v.  Lady-8lip]>er8). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Naturalized  everywhere  in  gardens.    Seeds 
often  germinating  in  the  capsule. — All  islands. 

AURAHTTIACEJB. 

138.  Citrus  medioa,  L.    a)  (v.  Citron).    0)  Limonum,  Risso  (y.  Lime). 

FL  April-May.    a)  naturalized,  but  rare,  in  gardens.    0)  naturalized, 
common  in  gardens  and  near  dwellings,  also  in  forests. — ^All  islands. 

139.  C.  Aurantimxi,  L.    a)  (v.  Orange).    P)  Bigaradia,  Duh.  (v.  Seville  Orange). 
FL  May-July.    Both  forms  naturalized  in  gardens,  especially  a). 

Common  in  St.  Croix  j  rare  in  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Jan,  where  the  species 
is  said  to  have  died  out  nearly,  fix)m  disease.— (Mentioned  also  by 
Breutel,  London  Journal  of  Botany,  ii.) 

140.  C.  buzifolia,  Padr.  (v.  Forbidden  Fruit). 

FL  July.    Naturalized  in  a  few  places. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

141.  C.  deoomana,  L.  (v.  Shaddock). 

FL  July-Aug.    Fruit  used  for  preserves.    Naturalized  in  gardens. — 
St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 
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142.  Tripliasia  trifoliata,  DC.  (v.  Sweet  Lime). 

Fl.  April-June.  Naturalized  in  thickets  and  near  dwellings.  Com- 
mon in  all  the  islands. 

[Cultivated  8i>ecies:  Murraya  exoticaj  L.  (v.  Cyprian),  and  CooJcia 
punctataj  Betz.] 

OXAL.IDACEJS. 

143.  Oxalis  Maxtiana,  Zucc. 

FL  May-Aug.    Naturalized  in  gardens  on  all  the  islands. 

144.  O.  oomioalata,  L.    0)  znloropbyUa,  Poir. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Gregarious  in  fields. — St.  Cfbix  { Annally)} 
St.  Thomas. 

ZTGOPHYI.E.ACCJB. 

145.  Tribulas  olstoides,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Along  roads  and  in  open  spots,  gregarious^ — 
St.  Croix  (in  the  easternmost  part  of  the  island  only). 

146.  T.  maximns,  L.  (v.  Centipee-root,  Longlo). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Stamens  alternately  of  equal  length.  The 
whole  plant  is  used  in  baths  against  boils.  A  very  common  weed  along 
roads  and  in  waste  places. — ^All  islands. 

147.  Oaajaoum  officinale,  L.  (v.  Lignnm  vitie,  Pockenholt). 

Fl.  March- April.  Common  in  former  times,  but  now.  nearly  exter- 
minated.    On  the  seashore  and  in  forests,  rare. — ^All  islands. 

RUTACEJB. 

148.  PUocarpna  racemostis,  Vahl. 

Fl.  Feb.-March.  Leaves  undivided,  3-foliate  or  impari-pinnate  in 
the  same  si)ecimen  (as  stated  in  Hook.  &  Benth.  Genera,  i,  299,  and  Fl. 
Brasil.  fiisc.  65).  Inflorescence  terminal  and  axillary.  A  low  tree.  In 
forests,  rare. — St.  Jan  (Kingsbill,  lOOCK) ;  Vieques  (Kava  in  Hb.  Havn.). 
(Specimen  from  Montserrat  in  Hb.  Havn.  also  named  P.  lawdfoliuSj 
Vahl.) 

149.  Tobinia  punctata,  Gr. 

Fl.  Sept.  Leaves  often  pinnate.  Dots  on  the  leaves  pellucid.  In 
thickets,  not  imcommon. — St.  Croix. 

150.  T.  spinosa,  Desv. 

FL  May-June.  Leaflets  prickly  on  the  principal  nerves  on  both  sides, 
bearing  2  stipular  prickles  at  the  base.  Carpids  3  (2-1)  globose,  with  a 
short  beak,  black,  vemicose,  3'"  long.  Seeds  black,  shining.  Rare  in 
forests.— St.  Thomas  (Flag  Hill,  my). 
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151.  Fagara  miorophylla,  Desf.  (y.  Romgoat-baeih)  (F.  tragodcB,  Jocq.  in  West). 
FL  June-Dec.    Dots  of  the  leaves  pellucid.    The  whole  plant  has  a 

strong  smell.  Not  uncommon  in  thickets. — St.  Croix;  Buck  Island, 
near  St.  Croix. 

152.  Zanthoxylmn  Clava-Heroulia,  L.  (v.  White  Prickle). 

Fl.  April-June.  Aculei  corky,  6'''  long,  greyish,  with  a  narrow  brown 
point.    In  forests,  not  uncommon. — ^Ali  islands. 

153.  Z.  flavnm,  VaW  (Natnrli.  Selsk.  Skrift.  vi,  132, 1810)  (v.  Yellow  Sander). 
Not  seen  flowering.    A  fine  timber-tree,  used  for  furniture.    Not  un- 
common in  forests  in  former  times,  but  now  nearly  extinct. — St.  Jan 
(Bordeaux  Hills)  (St.  Croix t  St.  Thomas  f)  (Montserrat,  Eyan  in  Hb. 
Havn.) ;  Martinique  (West  in  Hb.  Havn.). 

154.  Z.  Ochroxyltim,  DC  (v.  Yellow  Prickle)  (Z.  Hmplidfoliumy  Vahl  in  Hb.  Havn.). 
Fl.  June-Nov.      $  Panicle  V  long;  pedicels  |"'  long,  bracteole  at 

the  base  deciduous.  Calyx  6-partite,  i"'  diam.  Petals  5,  imbricate, 
white,  f '  long,  pellucid-dotted.  St>le  thick,  i'"  high ;  stigmas  trian- 
gular. Ovaries  3  on  a  short  gynophore.  Carpids  3  (1-2)  globose,  ver- 
rucose,  partly  dehiscent,  1^"'  diam.  Seed  shining-black.  Stem  armed 
with  large  corky  aculei,  often  connected  and  forming  long  ridges  down 
the  stem.  Wood  yellow.  The  whole  plant  is  possessed  of  the  same 
strong  smeU  as  Fagara.  Not  uncommon  in  forests. — St.  Thomas  (Flag 
Hill  600^);  St.  Jan  (Eogiers)  (Montserrat,  Eyan  in  Hb.  Havn.;  Marti- 
nique, South  America,  Hb.  Havn.).  (A  branch  without  flowers,  marked 
Z.  macrophylluMy  St.  Croix,  Eyan  in  Hb.  Havn.,  seems  to  belong  to  this 
species.) 

155.  Quassia  amara,  L.  fil.  (v.  Quassia). 

Fl.  Nov.-Feb.    Naturalized  in  gardens. — ^AU  islands. 

156.  Castela  erecta,  Tnrp. 

Fl.  Feb.-June.  Petals  purple.  9  with  8  rudimentary  stamens,  alter- 
nately of  equal  size.  Carpids  2-3-4.  In  drj'  thickets  along  the  south 
coast,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix. 

157.  PiorsDDa  ezcelsa,  LindL  (y.  Bitter-ash). 

Not  seen  flowering.  Wood  very  bitter,  used  for  stomachic  properties 
in  drinks.    In  forests,  rare. — St.  Croix;  St.  Jan. 

OliACACEJS. 

158.  SohoBpfla  arboresoeas,  R.  S. 

Fl.  Feb.-March.  Fruit  nearly  always  1-seeded  by  abortion.  Here 
and  theye  in  forests.— St.  Croix  (Saltriver,  Wills  Bay) ;  St.  Thomas 
(Crown,  1400'). 
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AMPEIilDEJS. 

159.  CiMQA  aioyoidesy  L.  (v.  Lambrali,  Pinna  koop). 

FL  all  the  year  ronnd.  Flowers  pnrple  or  yellow.  Aerial  roots  long, 
filiform.    Common  in  forests. — ^All  islands. 

160.  C.  txiibliata,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  On  rocks  and  trees,  not  common. — St  Croix ; 
St.  Thomas. 

161.  C.  aoida,  L. 

Fl.  June-Aug.    In  thickets  near  the  coast,  common. — ^AU  islands. 

162.  Vitis  carib»a,  DC. 

Fl.  June.  In  dense  forests,  rare. — St  Croix  (Caledonia  Gut) ;  St. 
.Thomas  (Crown). 

CEIiASTBACEJS. 

163.  MajTtenus  elaBodendroides,  Gris.  (Cat.  Plant.  Cub.  p.  54).    (Rhamnna  pol^- 

gamu8,  Yahl  in  Hb.  Havn.,  and  in  West,  p.  276.) 

Fl.  Dec.  Flower  brownish,  small.  Calyx  5-partite,  f '  diam*.  Petals 
5,  oval,  V^'  long.  Stamens  5,  often  aU  or  part  of  them  transformed  into 
I)etals  and  more  or  less  sterile.  Stigma  subsessile,  2-lobed.  Ovary  2- 
locular,  2-ovulate.  Disc  brown,  undulate,  y  high.  Seed  black  with  a 
red  arillus.    Bare  in  dry  thickets. — St  Croix  (Fair  Plain). 

164.  M.  laevigatns,  Gris.  in  litt.  {Rhamnua  Jcevigatua,  Vabl  in  Synib.  Bot.  iii,  41; 

Ceanothus,  DC). 

FL  May-Oct  Capsule  tardily  dehiscent,  1-3-seeded,  G"^  long.  Seeds 
brown,  reticulate  with  red  veins,  2'''  diam.  Arillus  tough,  white.  A 
shrub  or  middle-sized  tree.    Kot  uncommon  in  forests. — ^All  islands. 

165.  ZUasodendron  xylooarpam,  DC.  (v.  Spoon-treo,  Nut  Mascat). 

FL  Sept-Dec.  Stamens  often  transformed,  as  in  Maytenus  eUcoden- 
droides.  Drupe  orange-coloured,  S'^'  long.  Common  on  rocky  shores; 
more  uncommon  in  St  Croix. — All  islands. 

166.  Myglnda  paUena*  Sw. 

FL  Oct-May.  Common  in  thickets,  principally  in  marshy  soiL — ^All 
islands. 

167.  M.  iatUoUa,  Sw. 

St  Croix  (Pflug,  sec.  Vahl  Symb.  Bot  ii,  32) ;  St  Thomas  (SchL), 

168.  Sohalferla  finteaoena,  Jaoq. 

FL  Sept-Dec.    Common  in  thickets. — ^AU  islands. 
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BHAMNACEJB. 

169.  Reynoaia  latifolia,  Gris.  (Cat.  PI.  Cub.  34)  (v.  Guama).    Emend,  in  Eggers, 
Yidenskab.  Medd.  fra  Naturhist  Forening,  Copenhagen,  1678,  cum  icone^p.  173. 

Fl.  June-July.    Common  in  dry  thickets. — ^Virgin  Islands. 

170.  R.  mnoronata,  Gris.  (1.  c.)  (Eggers,  1.  c). 

Not  seen  flowering.  Rare  in  dry  thickets  near  the  coast^ — St.  Croix 
(easternmost  part  of  the  island,  near  Tague  Bay). 

171.  CondaUa  ferrea,  Gris.  (y.  Edden-wood). 

Fl.  Sept.-Jan.  Keel  of  the  calyx-lobes  foliaceous.  Drupe  oval,  2^'" 
long.    Kot  uncommon  in  thickets  and  forests. — All  islands. 

172.  Colubriua  fermginosa,  Brongn. 

Fl.  Jan.  and  May-July.  A  low  shrub.  Common  on  sandy  shores. — 
All  islands. 

173.  C.  reolinata,  Brongn.  (v.  Snake-root>  Mabee-bark). 

Fl.  Nov.-March.  Style  2-3-partite.  Leaves  used  for  the  preparation 
of  stomachic  drinks.    Not  uncommon  in  thickets. — ^All  islands. 

174.  ZizyphuB  reticulata,  DC.  (Prodr.  ii,20)  {Paliurus,  Vahl,  Eel.  Am.  iii,  C). 

FL  July.  Disc  brownish.  Capsule  3-locular,  one  seed  in  each  cell, 
5^''  long,  glabrous.  Seeds  purple;  pulp  reddish  brown.  In  dry 
thickets,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Fair  Plain). 

175.  Gk>iiania  domiugecBla,  L.  (y.  Soap-stick,  Silvi). 

Fl.  Oct.-Jan.    Stem  used  as  rox>e.    Common  in  thickets. — All  islands. 

TEBEBIIVTHACEJS. 

176.  Bnrsera  gummlfera,  L.  (v.  Turpentine-tree). 

Fl.  April-Sept.  Protandrous.  Easily  propagated  by  large  cuttings, 
and  generally  used  for  forming  fences.  Common  in  forests  and  along 
roads. — ^AU  islands. 

177.  Hedwigia  balsamifera,  Sw. 

St.  Croix  (West  in  Hb.  Havn.  and  p.  281  as  Idea  altissima). 

178.  AmyrlB  aylvatioa,  Jacq.  (v.  Flamboyant). 

Fl.  Feb.-April  and  July-Sept.  Inflorescence  trichotomous.  Wood 
resinous  and  used  for  torches,  especially  in  catching  lobsters  at  night. 
Not  uncommon  in  forests. — All  islands. 

179.  Spondlaa  Intea,  L.  (v.  Hog-plum). 

Fl.  March,  coetanous,  and  later  July.  Leaves  deciduous  in  Fob. 
Fruit  oval,  edible.    Common  in  forests. — ^AU  islands. 
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180.  8.  pniporea,  L.  (y.  Jamaica  Plum). 

M.  Feb.-March,  precocious.  Naturalized  in  gardens  and  wooded  val- 
leys.— ^AU  islands. 

181.  EUius  antfllana,  Egg,  (n.sp.). 

Sect  Sumach.  Leaves  imparl- pinnate ;  leaflets  4-5-jugal,  i>etiolulate, 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  obtuse  at  the  base,  entire,  glabrous,  cbartaceous ; 
veins  prominulous  beneath.  Cyme  ramose;  branchlets  bracteolate, 
equalling  the  leaves.  Flower  pedicellate,  small,  green,  5-merous,  mostly 
^,  the  rest  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  and  petals  persistent  in  the  fertile 
flower.  Stamens  erect,  a  little  longer  than  the  petals,  inserted  into  a 
fleshy  central  disc  5  filaments  villous  at  the  base.  Ovary  inserted  upon 
a  short  fleshy  gynophore.  Drupe  globose,  glabrous,  1-seeded  by  abor- 
tion. A  low  tree.  Approaching  R.  metopium^  L.  Fl.  Jan.  In  forests, 
rare. — St  Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  1400^) ;  St  Jan  (Hb.  Havn.  as  Xanthox- 
ylum).    (St.  Croix,  Stony -ground  t) 

182.  Comoolaaia  llioifolla,  Sw.  (v.  Prapra). 

Fl.  March-May.  Boot  containing  a  lasting  red  dye.  Common  on  lime- 
stone.— All  islands.  '• 

183.  Mangifera  indloa,  L.  (v.  Maugo-tree). 

FL  Feb.-ApriL  Fruit  edible.  Introduced  towards  the  close  of  last 
century,  and  now  cultivated  and  naturalized  everywhere. — ^AU  islands. 

184.  Anaoardlum  ccoldentale,  L.  (y.  Cashew,  Cherry). 

Fl.  Dec-April.  Pedicel  becoming  fleshy,  and  containing  in  abund- 
ance a  slightly  astringent  juice.  Seeds  used  as  almonds.  Common  in 
forests  and  along  roads. — All  islands. 

185.  Crotalaria  vermooea,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Naturalized  along  roads.  Very  common. — ^All 
islands. 

186.  C.  retusa,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Common  along  roads  and  in  waste  places. 
Naturalized. — ^All  islands. 

187.  C.  latifolia,  L. 

Fl.  Nov.  Leaves  golden  sericeous  beneath.  Corolla  greenish.  Not 
uncommon  in  thickets. — All  islands. 

188.  C.  inoana,  L.  (v.  Rattle-bush). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Stipules  deciduous,  the  scar  exuding  nectar 
afterwards,  as  well  as  the  base  of  the  bracteoles.  Common  along  roads 
and  near  dwellings. — St  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 
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189.  ludigofera  tinotoria,  L. 

FL  April-Aug.  Cultivated  in  former  times,  but  now  only  found  wild 
or  naturalized.    Common  in  dry  localities. — All  islands. 

190.  L  Anil,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  The  whole  plant  is  much  attacked  by  insects. 
Yevy  common  in  dry  thickets. — ^All  islands. 

191.  Tephrosia  oinerea,  Fers.    a)  and  /3)  Utoralis,  Pers. 

Fl.  Feb.-June.    Both  forms  here  and  there  in  thickets. — All  islands. 

192.  Cracoa  oaribasa,  Benth. 

St  Croix  (Schl.);  St.  Thomaa  (Gris.  FL  p.  183). 

193.  Couraetia  arborea,  Gris. 
St.  Jan  (Gris.  FL  p.  183). 

194.  Sabinea  florida,  DC.  (v.  Waterpanna)^ 

Fl.  March-July.  Precocious.  Wood  used  for  flshpots.  Gregarious. 
Common  in  thickets  and  forests.— Virgin  Islands.  (Cultivated  in  St. 
Croix.) 

195.  Pictetia  aquamata,  DC.  (Prodr.ii,  314)  (v.  Fustic). 

Fl.  June.  Flowering  period  only  5  or  C  days.  Branches  in  this  and 
the  following  species  commonly  transformed  into  brachyblasts.  Com- 
mon in  forests  and  thickets. — ^Virgin  Islands. 

196.  P.  aristata,  DC.  (1.  c.)  (v.  Fustic). 

Fl.  Feb.,  March,  and  June-Aug.    Eathor  common  in  thickets. — ^Vir- 
gin Islands;  St.  Croix  (Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr.  ii,  60).! 
(Both  species  are  perhaps  to  be  united,  as  proposed  by  Jacquin.) 

197.  Agati  grandiflora,  Desv. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Naturalized  in  gardens,  common. — All  islands. 

198.  Sesbania  aericea,  DC. 

Fl.  Nov.  In  thickets  near  the  coast,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Flag 
HiU). 

199.  .Sschynomene  amerioana,  L. 

Fl.  Nov.-Jan.  In  pastures  and  along  roads,  not  uncommon. — St, 
Croix. 

200.  Zomia  dlphyUa,  Pers. 

Fl.  July-Aug.  In  pastures  on  high  hills,  rare. — St.  TDhomas  (Signal 
HUl,  Crown). 

201.  Loi;irea  vespertilionis,  Desv. 

Fl.  Feb.-April.    Naturalized  in  gardens. — St.  Croix  j  St.  Thomas. 
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202.  Alysioarpns  vaginaliB»  DC. 

FL  Nov.-Dec.  Leaves  very  variable.  Along  roads^  common. — ^AU 
islands. 

203.  Desmodlum  trlflomm,  DC. 

FL  Bec-Feb.  Common  near  ditches  and  in  moist  localities. — ^All 
islands. 

204.  D.  inoannm,  DC. 

FL  Oct.-Jan.    Common  in  pastures. — All  islands. 

205.  D.  scorpiiinis,  Desv. 

Fl.  Dec.-Jan.  In  pastures,  not  very  common. — St.  Croix;  St  Thomas 
(Duchass). 

206.  Desmodinni  tortaosum,  DC. 

Fl.  Oct.-Jan.    Common  in  pastures.— St.  Croix  j  St.  Thomas. 

207.  D.  spirale,  DC. 

FL  Nov.-Jan.  Kot  uncommon  in  pastures  and  along  roads. — ^Alf 
islands. 

208.  D.  moUe^  DC. 

Fl.  Dec.-tJan.  Lomentum  often  3-4-jointed.  Eather  common  in  pas- 
tures.— St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

209.  Stylosanthes  prooombens,  Sw. 

Fl.  Oct.-Dec.  Lomentum  in  my  specimens  always  2-jointed.  Com- 
mon along  roads. — All  islands. 

210.  8.  visoosa,  Sw. 

St  Croix  (West,  p.  301).    (Perhaps  a  mistake  for  the  former  species.) 

211.  AraohiB  hypogsea,  L.  (v.  Pindars,  Ground-nuts). 

Fl.  May- Aug.  Seeds  used  for  making  cakes  or  eaten  roasted.  Culti- 
vated and  naturalized. — All  islands. 

212.  Abms  praooatorliis,  L.  (v.  Jumboe-bead,  Scrubber,  Wild  Liquorice). 

Fl.  Oct.-Feb.  Leaves  used  for  washing  clotlies.  Common  in  thick- 
ets and  on  hedges. — ^All  islands. 

213.  Rhynchosia  minima,  DC.    a)  and  p)  Intea,  Egg. 

FL  all  the  year  round.  Seeds  black,  with  small  grey  spots,  a)  Stand- 
ard veined  with  purple;  a  low  climber,  ft)  Standard  uniformly  yellow ; 
climbing  up  to  6^.  Both  forms  common  in  pastures  and  thickets.*— All 
islands. 
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214.  R.  phaseoloides,  DC. 

FL  March.  Stem  laterally  compressed.  Eare  in  forests. — St.  Thomas 
(Signal  HiU,  120(y). 

215.  R.  retiotilata,  DC. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Leaflets  as  long  as  1^".  Common  on  fences 
and  along  roads. — All  islands. 

216.  CajanuB  indloa8»  Spreng.  (v.  Pigeon-pea,  Yendu  bountje). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Seeds  used  as  a  common  vegetable  for  soup. 
Cultivated  and  naturalized. — ^All  islands. 

217.  CUtoria  Tematea,  L.  (v.  Blue  Vine). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Common  in  thickets. — All  islands. 

218.  Centrosema  vlrginianum,  Benth.    (t)  and  fi)  angnstifoliiim. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Very  common  in  ditches  and  on  fences. — All 
islands. 

%19.  Teramnos  unoinatii8»  Sw.,  var.  albifloms,  Egg. 

Fl.  Sept.-March.  Corolla  ly  long,  constantly  white.  Legume  1'' 
long,  black,  pilose.  Common  in  pastures  and  along  roads. — St.  Croix; 
St.  Thomas. 

220.  Oalactia  filiformia,  Benth. 

Fl.  Oct.-Jan.  Roots  often  bearing  small  tubers.  -Common  in  thick- 
ets.— All  islands. 

221.  a.  tenulflora,  W.  So  A. 

Fl.  Feb.-June.  In  forests,  rare.  There  seems  not  to  be  suflBcient 
reason  for  uniting  this  species  to  the  preceding,  as  done  by  Griseb.  Fl. 
p.  194.— St.  Thomas  (Flag  HiJl);  St.  Jan  (Rogiers). 

222.  Vlgna  luteola,  Benth.  (v.  Wild  Pea). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Common  in  moist  localities. — All  islands. 

223.  Dolichoa  lablab,  L.  (D.  henghalensiSf  Jacq.). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Seeds  brown.  Very  common  along  the  sea- 
shores.— ^AU  islands. 

224.  PhaseoluB  lunatna,  L.  (v.  Bonny  Vis). 

Fl.  Dec.-Feb.  Corolla  white  or  rosy.  Naturalized  in  thickets  and 
near  dwellings. — All  islands. 

225.  Ph.  vulgaris,  L.  (v.  White  Bean). 

Fl.  Feb.-July.  Cultivated  and  naturalized  near  dwellings. — All 
islands.    , 
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226.  Ph.  alatU8»  L. 

St.  Croix  (West,  p.  299). 

227.  Ph.  semlerectua,  L. 

FI.  all  the  year  round.  Flower  expanded  only  in  the  sun.  Common 
along  roads  and  in  pastures. — ^All  islands. 

228.  CanavaUa  panriflora,  Bentli.  (Flor.  Bras,  xv,  i,  177). 

Fl.  Feb.  Inflorescence  extm-axillary  (as  in  C.  bonariensiSj  Lindl.  Bot. 
Eeg.  1199).  Legume  broad  on  the  back,  without  prominent  ridges,  3'' 
long,  ly  broad.  Seeds  crimson,  shining,  3"  long.  In  forests,  rare. — St. 
Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  13000. 

229.  C.  gladlata,  DC.     P)  ensiformis,  DC.  (v.  Sour-eyes,  Overlook)  (Dolichos  acina- 

ciformis,  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.  t.  559).    Bot.  Mag.  4027. 

Fl.  Aug.-Dec.  Naturalized  in  provision  grounds. — St.  Thomas  (Signal 
HiU,  1200^). 

230.  C.  obtaaifolia,  DC.  {Dolichos  rotundifoliua,  Yahl). 

Fl.  all  the  ycJar  round.    Common  along  the  seashore. — All  islands.      * 

231.  Macnna  pmrlens,  DC.  (y.  Cow-itch). 

Fl.  Oct-Nov.  In  shady  valleys.   Rare. — All  islands. 

232.  Erythrina  CoraUodendron,  L.  (v.  Flamboyant). 

Fl.  Feb.- April.  Precocious.  Stamens  all  of  unequal  length.  Rather 
common,  especially  along  roads  and  near  dwellings. — All  islands. 

233.  R  horrida,  Egg.  (n.  sp.). 

Fl.  Feb.-March.  Very  prickly.  Approaching  to  the  preceding,  but 
stem,  branches,  petiole,  and  leaf-ribs  on  both  sides  armed  with  stout 
and  straight  prickles  j  legume  terete,  long-beaked.  A  low  tree,  branches 
procumbent.  In  forests,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

234.  Plflcidla  Erythrina,  L.  (v.  Dog-wood,  Stink-tree). 

Fl.  March-April.  Precocious.  Only  those  individuals  that  flower  drop 
the  leaves.  Common  in  thickets. — All  islands 

235.  Drepanocarpos  Ituiatas,  Mey. 

St.  Croix  (Isert,  1787,  in  Hb.  Havn^  West,  p.  298). 

236.  HeoaatophyUtun  Brownei,  Fers. 

FL  June-Dec  iNot  uncommon  on  sandy  shores. — ^All  islands. 

237.  Andira  inennis,  Sw.  (y.  Dog  Almond,  Bastard  Mahogany,  Hon  Kloot). 

FL  May-Aug.  and  Dec  Not  uncommon  in  forests  and  along  rivu- 
lets.— AU  islands. 
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238.  Sophora  tomentosa,  L. 

Fl.  July-Jan.  Along  sandy  shores,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Whitens  Bay, 
Turner's  Ilole). 

239.  Myrospermum  frnteacens,  Jacq. 

n.  May-June.  Legume  resinous.  Naturalized  near  dwellings. — St. 
Croix. 

240.  HaBinatoxylon  campeohianum,  L.  (v.  Logwood). 

Fl.  Feb.-May.  The  young  plants  prickly  on  the  stem.  Here  and 
there  on  sandy  shores.   More  common  in  former  times. — ^All  islands. 

241.  Parklnsonia  aculeata,  L.  (y.  Horse-bean). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.   Common  in  dry  localities. — AU  islands. 

242.  Guilandiiia  Bondno,  L.  (v.  Yellow  Nickars). 

Fl.  May-Oct.    Common  along  sandy  shores. — ^All  islands. 

243.  G.  melanoBperma,  Egg.  (d.  sp.)  (v.  Black  Nickars). 

Fl.  June-Oct.  Eesembling  the  preceding,  but  leaflets  smaller,  gla- 
brous, shining,  prickles  red  and  seeds  shining-black.  Seeds  used  for 
ornaments.  In  dry  thickets  near  the  shore,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Sandy  Point, 
Grape-tree  Ba>). 

244.  a.  BonduoeUait  L.  (v.  Grey  Nickars). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Anthers  successively  dehiscent.  Flowers 
X)olygamous.    Very  common  along  sandy  shores. — ^All  islands. 

245.  CaBsalpinia  pulohenixna,  Sw.  (v.  Dudeldu). 

Fl.  June-Dec.  Bracteoles  large,  subulate,  but  deciduous  before  the 
expansion  of  the  flower.  Commonly  naturalized  along  roads  and  near 
dwellings. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

246.  Poinciana  regla,  Boj.  (Dot.  Mag.  2884)  (v.  Flamboyant). 

Fl.  May-July.  Bracteoles  as  in  the  preceding.  Leaves  deciduous 
Dec-April.  A  handsome  tree  of  very  quick  growth.  Naturalized  in 
gardens  and  near  dwellings. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

247.  LeUdibia  ooriarla,  Schl.  (v.  Dividivi). 

FL  April-May.  Legume  used  for  tanning  purposes.  Eather  common 
on  dry  hills. — ^Virgin  Islands  (St.  Croix,  cultivated). 

248.  Cassia  Fistula.  L. 

Fl.  Sept.  Naturalized  here  and  there  in  shady  valleys. — St.  Croix 
(TheWilUam). 

249.  C.  grandis,  L.  (v.  Liquorice-tree). 

Fl.  April-July.  The  pulp  containing  rhaphides  in  abundance.  Nat- 
uralized and  cultivated  near  dwellings. — St.  Croix  j  St.  Thomas. 
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250.  C.  bacillaxla,  JL. 

Fl.  Nov.-May.  Common  in  thickets  and  woods  on  high  hills. — St 
GDhomas. 

251.  C.  bioapsularis,  L.  (v.  StiYerbush,  Styrer  bla). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Very  common  in  waste  places. — All  islandis 

252.  C.  florida,  Yahl. 

Fl.  Dec.    Naturalized  near  towns. — St.  Thomas. 

253.  C.  biflcra,  L.    ft)  anguBtislUqua,  Lam. 

Fl.  Nov.-May.    In  thickets,  rare. — St  Croix  (Longford). 

254.  C.  alata,  L.  (v.  Golden  Candlestick,  Fleiti). 

Fl.  May-Nov.  Along  rivulets,  not  uncommon. — ^Virgin  Islands  (nat- 
uralized in  St.  Croix). 

255.  C.  cccidentalia,  L.  (v.  Stinking-Treed). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Eoot  used  against  fever.  A  very  common 
weed  near  dwellings  and  in  waste  places. — All  islands. 

256.  C.  obtnsifolia,  L. 

Fl.  June-Nov.     Common  in  dry  localities. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

(C.  trifloraj  Vahl  (Eclog.  Am.  iii,  p.  11)  (West,  St.  fcoix),  is  a  doubt- 
ful species.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  original  specimen  of  Vahl 
in  Hb.  Havn.) 

257.  C.  glandulosa,  L.    a)  atricta,  Schl.,  and  ft)  ramosa. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Both  forms  common  in  pastures  and  along 
roads. — ^AU  islands.  , 

258.  C.  nlotioana,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  In  the  same  localities  as  the  preceding. — St. 
Croix;  St. Thomas. 

259.  TamarinduB  indloa,  L.  (v.  Tamarind-tree). 

Fl.  March-June.  Naturalized  everywhere,  especially  near  dwell- 
ings.— ^All  islands. 

260.  Hymexuea  Courbarl),  L.  (v.  Locust-tree). 

FL  Jan.  and  July- Aug.  Bracts  large,  early  deciduous.  The  wood  is 
an  excellent  timber  on  account  of  its  being  very  hard  and  close-grained. 
In  forests,  here  and  there. — All  islands. 

261.  Banbinla  tomentosa,  L. 

FL  May-June.  Leaves  partly  deciduous  in  March.  Naturalized  in 
gardens  and  near  dwellings. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 
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262.  B.  imgnla,  Jacq 

St.  Thomas  (Oris.  Fl.  214). 

263.  Adenantbera  pavonioa,  L.  (v.  Coquelicot). 

FL  July-Oct.  IN^attiralized  near  dwellings  and  in  shady  valleys. — 
All  islands. 

264.  Neptunia  pubeaoens,  Beuth. 

Fl.  Aug.  Legume  containing  as  many  as  9  seeds.  Rare. — Buck  Island, 
near  St.  Thomas. 

265.  Desmanthtis  virgatns,  W.    o)  and  0)  strlotua,  Bert. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Both  forms  common  in  pastures  and  along 
roads. — All  islands. 

266.  D.  depreaana,  Kth. 
St.  Thomas  (Schl.). 

267.  Mimoaa  pudioa,  L.  a)  (v.  Gritchee). 

FL  all  the  year  round.  In  pastures  and  along  roads.— St.  Croix  (very 
rare,  Mt.  Stewart.)  j  Virgin  Islands  (common). 

268.  M.  aaperata,  L. 

St.  Thomas  (Grit.  Fl.  219). 

269.  M.  Ceratonia,  L.  (v.  Blao.k  Araaret,  Amaretsteckel). 

Fl.  Jime-Dec.  On  high  hills. — St.  Croix  (West,  p.  312 ;  his  specimens 
are  found  in  Hb.  Havn.) ;  Virgin  Islands  (common). 

270.  LeucaBna  e;laaoa,  Benth.  (v.  Wild  Tamarind). 

FL  all  the  year  round.  Leaflets  closing  together  in  strong  sunlight. 
Seeds  used  for  fancy  work,  such  as  collars,  baskets,  etc.  Very  common 
everywhere,  also  as  secondary  growth  on  cleared  woodlands. — All  islands. 

271.  Acacia  Cateoha,  W. 

FL  May-July.  Stem  furnished  with  strong  black  aculei.  Naturalized 
in  shady  valleys. — St.  Croix  (Crequis). 

272.  A.  nudiflora,  W.  (v.  Amaret). 

FL  MayandNov.-Dec.  Protandrous.  Young  foliage  reddish.  Wood 
used  for  fencing.  A  low  tree.  Common  in  thickets  and  woods. — ^Virgin 
Islands. 

273.  A.  sannentoaa,  Desv.  (v.  Catch-and-keep,  White  Police). 

FL  July-Sept.  Stem  generally  angular  or  even  winged.  A  very  spiny 
climbing  shrub,  the  recurved  spines  of  which  often  make  thickets  impene- 
trable.  Common  on  dry  hills.— Virgin  Islands. 
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274.  A.  maoraoantha,  HB.     p)  e;labrenB  (v.  Stink  Cash^). 

n.  Dec- April.  A  shrub  or  low  tree.  Wood  exhaling  a  very  dis- 
agreeable odour.   Common  in  thickets  on  dry  hills. — All  islands. 

275.  A.  tortuosa,  W.  (v.  CasM). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flowers  fragrant.  Bracteoles  rhomboid,  ciliate. 
Often  gregarious.    Common  on  dry  hills. — ^All  islands. 

276.  A.  Famesiana,  W.  (v.  CasM). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flowers  fragrant ;  bracteoles  spathulate,  ciliate. 
Fohage  of  this  and  the  two  former  species  eaten  by  goats,  and  their  wood 
generally  used  for  making  charcoal.  Common  in  dry  localities. — ^AU 
islands. 

277.  A.  aralsica,  W. 

Fl.  Nov.-Jan.     Naturalized  near  dwellings. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

278.  A.  Lebbek,  W.  (v.  Thibet-tree). 

Fl.  April-Sept.  Leaves  deciduous  Nov.-March.  Flowers  fragrant. 
Foliage  eaten  by  cattle.  The  tree  is  often  overgrown  by  Loranthus  emar- 
ginatus.  Naturalized  in  pastures  and  elsewhere. — St.  Croix  (very  com- 
mon) )  Virgin  Islands  (common,  except  St.  Jan,  where  the  tree  seems  not 
to  thrive). 

{A.  frandosaj  W.,  var.  eglandulosUy  St  Thomas,  is  mentioned  by 
Schlechtendal  as  spontaneous,  but,  being  an  East  Indian  species,  is  most 
probably  only  cultivated  or  at  most  naturalized.  I  have  not  seen  the 
species  in  the  island.) 

279.  Calliandra  portorlcensia,  Bentb. 

Fl.  Feb.  Climbing  by  the  aid  of  young  branches  that  twine  themselves 
around  the  branches  of  other  trees.  In  forests,  rare. — St.  Jan  (ffing^s 
Hill) ;  Vieques. 

280.  C.  purpurea,  Bentb.  (v.  Soldier-'wood,  West). 

St.  Croix  (Oris.  Fl.  p.  224,  probably  on  the  authority  of  West.  This 
author,  however,  says,  p.  312,  that  the  tree  is  only  cultivated  in  the  isl- 
and. His  specimens  are  in  existence  in  Hb.  Havn.  I  have  not  seen  the 
tree  on  the  island). 

281.  C.  Baman,  Gris.  (v.  Giant  Thibet-tree). 

Fl.  May- Aug.  A  veTj  large  tree  of  quick  growth.  Naturalized  near 
dwellings  and  planted  along  roads. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

282.  Pitheoolobium  unguis-cati,  Benth.     a)  and  j3)  forfez,  Kth.  (v.  Crab-prickle). 
Fl.  Sept.-Jan.     Gynophore  V  long.     Seeds  black,  shining;  arillus 

rosy.    Wood  used  for  fishpots.     Both  forms  common  on  limestone  and 
in  marshy  soil. — ^All  islands. 

BulL  Nat  Mus.  No.  13 1 
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283.  Inga  laarina,  W.  (v.  Lady-finger-tree).  * 

FL  July-Sept,  and  Jan.-Marcb.  Petiole  bearing  a  narrow  wing  on 
each  side.  Corolla  greenish.  ( Jacquin^s  drawing  does  not  show  any 
wing  on  the  petiole.  In  the  letterpress,  however,  of  his  Stirp,  Am.,  he 
expresses  a  doubt  whether  the  petiole  is  winged  or  not.)  Wood  used 
for  fences,  etc.     Common  in  forests. — ^All  islands. 

[Cultivated  species :  Pisum  sativum^  L.  (v.  Green  Pea)  j  Dolichos  sphasro- 
spermus^  DC.  (v.  Black-eye  Pea);  D.  se^qnipedalisj  L.;  Poinciana  OiUieHij 
Hook. ;  and  a  Casparea.] 

CHRTSOBAIiAIVACEJB. 

284.  ChrysobalaniiB  loaco,  L.  (v.  Cocoa-plum,  Cacos). 

Fl.  Dec.-Feb.  and  July- Aug.  Fruit  black  or  white ;  ua^  for  preserves. 
On  sandy  shores  or  in  forests  on  high  hills.    Common. — ^All  islands. 

BOSACEJB. 

[Many  varieties  of  Rosa  gallica^  L.,  and  R.  centifolia^  L.,  are  cultivated 
in  gardens  on  all  the  islands,  and  are. flowering  abundantly  all  the  year 
round.  In  the  time  of  West  (c.  1790),  roses  were  rare,  and  flowered  but 
seldom,  so  that  we  here  seem  to  have  an  instance  of  gradual  acclimati- 
sation.] 

MYRTAGEJB. 

285.  Calyptranthes  Thomasiana,  Berg  (LinnsBa,  xxvii,  26). 
St.  Thomas  (Ventenat  and  Ravn  in  Hb.  Havn.). 

286.  C.  ChjrtracoUa,  Sw.    /9)  ovaUs,  Berg,  and  t)  Zysyginm,  Berg  (L  c.  p.  28). 
In  forests,  rare. — St.  Thomas;  St.  Croix. 

287.  C.  paUens,  Gris. 

Fl.  July- Aug.  Branchlets  quadrangular.  In  forests,  rare. — St.  Croix 
(Kingshill  Gut);  St.  Thomas  (Crown). 

288.  Myrcia  corlaoea,  DC.    y)  Imrayana,  Gris. 

Fl.  June-July.     In  forests  on  high  hills,  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

289.  Jambosa  malaooensis,  DC. 

Fl.  April-May.  Naturalized  in  shady  vallejys;  rare. — St.  Croix  (Cre- 
quis). 

290.  J.  vulgaris^  DC.  (v.  Pomoroee-tree). 

Fl.  March-June.  Fruit  used  for  preserves.  Naturalized  along  rivu- 
lets and  in  forests,  common. — ^AU  islands. 

291.  Eugenia  biudfoUa,  W. 

Fl.  June-Sept.  Petioles  reddish.  Gregarious,  especially  along  the 
seashore.— St  Croix;  St  Thomas. 
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292.  E.  Poiretil,  DC. 

St.  Thomas  (Oris.  Fl.  236). 

293.  B.  montloola,  DC. 

FL  July-Sept  Leaves  variable,  distichous.  Flowers  strongly  fra- 
grant When  not  flowering,  the  shrub  emits  a  fcetid  smell.  Eather 
common  in  forest8.-^All  islands. 

294.  E.  azUlarls,  Foir. 

Fl.  Aug.-Oct.  Leaves  variable.  Petiole  reddish.  In  thickets; 
rare. — St.  Croix  (Lebanon  Hill,  Fair  Plain). 

295.  E.  lateriflora,  W.  {E,  cardaia,  DC.  Prodr.  iii,  272,  aud  probably  E,  scssiUfloray  ib. 
273). 

Fl.  Sept.-!N'ov.  Leaves  very  variable,  ovate,  cuneate,  or  oblong. 
Flowers  sessile  or  subsessile,  crowded  in  the  axils.  Beny  globose^ 
purple,  2"'  diam.    Common  in  thickets  and  forests. — All  islands. 

296.  E.  seMiliflora,  Vahl  (Symb.  Bot.  iU,  G4). 

Fl.  July-Oct.  Fruit  large,  rosy,  ^"-V^  diam.  Flowers  sessile,  large, 
white,  5^"  diam.  In  thickets,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas 
(CoweU's  HiU). 

(Both  DC.  and  Gris.  seem  to  confound  these  two  very  distinct  species, 
the  flowers  and  fruits  of  which  are  highly  different  in  most  respects. 
DC.  Prodr.  iii,  273,  says  of  his  K  •sessiliflora :  Fructus  dimidio  minor 
quam  JE.  lateriflorcej  yet  immediately  above  he  says  of  this  latter  species: 
Fructus  et  sem.  ignoti.  Vahl's  description  is  very  correct,  also,  of  the 
fruit,  of  which  he  says:  Pruni  magnitudine,  globosus.) 

297.  E.  flavovlren8»  Berg  (l.o.). 
St.  Jan  (Ravn  in  Hb.  Havn.). 

298.  B.  glabrata,  DC.  (Prodr.  iii,  274). 
St  Croix  (Berg). 

299.  E.  paUens,  DC.  (E,  nitida,  Vahl  in  Hb.  Havn.)  (v.  Cromberry). 

Fl.  Sept-Nov.   Leaves  shining.    Li  forests,  unconunon. — ^AU  islands. 

300.  E.  acetosans,  Poir.  (DC.  Prodr.  1.  c.  283). 

St  Jan  (in  forests,  Berg  in  Linnsea,  xxx,  662) ;  St  Croix  (Mount  Fagle, 
Bichard). 

301.  E.  virgultOM,  DC. 

Fl.  April-July.  Leaves  variable.  Common  along  the  seashore  and 
in  forests. — All  islands. 
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302.  S.  prooera,  Poir.  (v.  Black  Cherry,  Rock-myrtle)  {Myrtus  cerasina,  Vahl  iu  West, 

p.  290). 

FL Feb. and  Aug.-Nov.  Flowers  fragrant;  fruit  edible;  a  favourite 
food  for  wild  pigeons.    In  ibrests,  common. — All  islands. 

303.  E.  pseudopsidlum,  Jacq.  {E,  Thomasiana,  Berg)  (y.  Bastard  Guaya,  Cliristmas 

Cherry). 
FL  April-Dec.   Flowers  fragrant;  fruit  ovaL   A  shrub  or  low  tree.   In 
forests,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

304.  E.  Ugostilna,  W. 

Fl.  April  and  Sept    In  thickets  and  woods,  common. — All  islands. 

305.  E.  portorloensls,  DC.  (Prod,  lit,  266)  {Stenooal^,  Berg). 
St.  Croix  (ex  Hb.  Vahlii  in  Hb.  Berol.). 

306.  E.  uniflora,  L.  (v.  Surinam  Cherry). 

Fl.  March-Aug.  Fruit  edible,  acidulous.  A  middle-sized  tree.  Nat- 
uralized and  planted  in  gardens. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

307.  E.  floribunda,  West  (v.  Guava-berry).    • 

Fl.  June- Aug.  Berry  black,  globose,  shining,  4f^'  diam.,  aromatic ; 
used  for  preserves  or  put  in  rum.  In  forests,  not  uncommon. — ^AU  isl- 
ands. 

{E.  marginata  and  E.  micranthOj  West,  p.  290,  are  not  mentioned  in 
Yahl's  Symb.  Bot.  pars  iii,  as  stated,  and  are  probably  included  in  some 
of  the  species  enumerated  above.) 

308.  Anamomia  punctata,  Gris. 

Fl.  .Tune.  In  forests,  rare. — St  Croix  (Maroon  Hill,  Wills  Bay) ;  St. 
Jan  (Cinnamon  Bay). 

309.  Pimenta  vulgaris,  W.  <&  A.  (v.  Cumamon-bush). 

Fl.  June-July.  In  forests,  rare.  An  excellent  timber  tree. — St.  Croix 
(Maroon  Hill);  Virgin  Islands. 

310.  P.  acrla,  W.  &  A.  (v.  Bay-leaf),    o). 

Fl.  July-Aug.  From  the  leaves  the  well-known  bay-rum  is  distilled. 
In  forests  near  the  coast,  not  common. — St.  Croix ;  Vieques. 

311.  Paidium  Quava,  Radd.  (y.  Qaava).    a). 

Fl.  all  the  y&r  round.  Fruit  edible;  also  used  for  preserves.  Very 
common,  overrunning  pastures  and  becoming  troublesome  in  many 
places. — All  islands. 

312.  P.  oordatum,  Sims.  (v.  Sperry  Guava). 

Fl.  May-July,  Fruit  fragrant.  In  thickets  on  hills,  not  uncommon. — 
Virgin  Islands. 
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313.  Panica  granatum,  L.  (y.  Pomegranate). 

FL  April-Oct.  Flowers  crimson  or  yellow  Fruit  the  some.  ISTatur- 
klized  in  valleys  and  near  dwellings. — ^All  islands. 

314.  Momiria  domingenais,  Walp.  (Peialoma  MourUi,  Sw.). 

St  Croix  (BaudoniosGnt,  West,  p.  285,  and  specimens  in  Hb.  Havn.). 
[Cultivated  species:  Myrtus  communiSj  L.  (v.  Myrtle), and  Couroupita 
guianeTmSy  AubL  (v.  Kutmeg).] 

MEIiASTOMACJBiE. 

315.  Clidemia  hlrta,  Don. 

St.  Thomas  (Eiedl6  sec.  Kaudin,  Ann.  des  sc.  nat.  1853,  xviii,  p.  532). 

316.  C.  spicata,  DC. 

FL  June-July.    In  forests,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

317.  C.  rubra.  Mart. 

St.  Thomas  (Gris.  Fl.  p.  248;  Finlay  sec.  Naudin,  1.  c.). 

318.  Diplochita  sermlata,  DC.  •  ^ 

FLFeb.-May.  Not  uncommon  in  wooded  valleys. — St.  Croix;  St. 
Thomas. 

319.  Tetrazygia  elaeagncides,  DC. 

Fl.  April-Aug.    Common  in  forests  and  on  high  hills. — ^All  islands. 

320.  Bffioonia  arg3rrophyUa,  DC. 

St.  Thomas  (Finlay  sec.  Naudin,  Gris.  Fl.  p.  256). 

321.  M.  impeticlaris,  Don. 

Leaves  as  long  as  ly. — St.  Croix  (West  in  Hb.  Havn.) ;  St.  Thomas 
(Gris.  Fl.  p.  256;  Bonpland  sec.  Naudin.  Montserrat  (Ryan  in  Hb. 
Havn.). 

322.  M.  prasina,  DC. 

St.  Thomas  (Riedl6  sec.  Kaudin). 

323.  M.  laevigata,  DC. 

FL  March-July.    In  forests,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

324.  M.  anguatifclia,  Oris. 

Fl.  March.  A  good-sized  shrub,  often  gregarious  on  limestone. — St 
Croix  (Benzon  in  Hb.  Havn.) ;  Virgin  Islands  (not  uncommon.  Mont- 
serrat (Ryan  in  Hb.  Havn.). 

[Several  of  the  species  mentioned  by  Kaudin  as  having  been  collected 
in  St.  Thomas  I  omit  as  being  a  rather  doubtful  habitat.  These  are: 
Tshudya  herhiceana^  Gris.  {Micania,  Kaud.) ;  Cremanium  amygdalinumj 
Gris.  {Osacea^  I^C.),  and  NepBera  aquaticay  Kaud.] 
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I^TTHRARIEJB. 

325.  Ammanla  latifolia,  L. 

Fl.  Dec-June.  Here  and  there  in  moist  localities. — St.  Croix  (Lower 
Cove,  Anna's  Hope)  5  St.  Thomas  (Flag  Hill). 

326.  AntheryUmn  Rohril,  Vahl  (Symb.  Bot.  iU,  66)  (v.  Prickle-wood). 

Fl.  Oct-March.  Precocious.  Petiole  bibracteate  above  the  middle. 
In  marshy  soil  near  the  coast. — St.  Croix  (rare;  Fair  Plain,  Stony- 
Ground)  ;  Virgin  Islands  (common). 

[Cultivated  species :  Lawsonia  inermiSj  L.  (v.  Mignonette),  and  Lager- 
stromia  indica^  L.  (v.  Queen  of  Flowers).] 

onaoraceje:. 

327.  Jusaleua  su^tnitioosa,  L.    a)  llgustrlfoUa,  Kth. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Here  and  there  in  moist  places. — St.  Croix 
(Crequis,  Golden  Eock) ;  St.  Thomas  (Caret  Bay). 

rhizophoraceje:. 

328.  Rhizophora  Mangle,  L.  (v.  MaDgrovc,  Mangelboom). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Gregarious  along  the  shore  of  lagoons. — All 
inlands.  (See  Botaniska  Notiser,  1877,  Lund,  and  Vidensk.  Medd.  fira 
Katurhist.  Forening  in  Copenhagen,  1877-78.) 

COMBRETACEiE. 

329.  TenninaUa  Catappa,  L.  (v.  Almond-tree). 

Fl.  Jan.-April  and  Sept.  Naturalized  in  valleys  and  near  dwellings. — 
St.  Croix  (common) ;  Virgin  Islands  (rare). 

330.  Lagnnonlaria  raoemoaa,  G.  (v.  White  Mangrove). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Wood  used  for  fishpots.  Common  in  salt- 
water lagoons.— All  islands. 

331.  Bucida  Btioeras,  L.  (v.  Gregery). 

Fl.  May-Aug.  A  splendid  timber  tree.  Leaves  often  attacked  by  a 
fungus  {Erinetinij  vide  Kunze  mycol.  Hefte,  ii,  148).  Flowers  often  trans- 
formed into  long  monstrosities  (figured  already  in  P.  Browne's  Jamaica, 
tab.  23).  Common  in  valleys  and  esi)ecially  along  the  coast. — ^All  isl- 
ands. 

332.  Conocarpus  erecta,  L.  (v.  Button- wood),    a)  and  p)  proonmbens,  Jacq. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Common  along  the  coast  and  in  lagoons. — 
All  islands. 
(Cultivated  species :  Qukqtialis  indicaj  L.] 
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CV€I&RBITAC£JB. 

(Griseb.  Flora,  and  Nandin :  Annales  des  sc.  nat.  1859,  '62,  '63,  and  '66.) 

333.  Momordioa  Charantla,  L.    a)  and  /?)  pseudobalsamina  (v.  Maid-apple). 
Fl.  Dec.  and  April-Aug.    Common  on  fences  and  near  ditches, — ^AD 

islands. 

334.  Loffa  cylindxica,  Roem.  (Syn.  Mou.  ii,  63)  (X.  PetoUij  Ser.  Wight  Icon.  ii,*t.  49&) 

(v.  Strainer-vine). 

Fl.  Oct.-Dec.  Tendril  6-fld.  Fruit  brown,  4^'  long.  Naturalized  on 
fences. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

335.  Cucurbita  Pepo,  L.    a)  (v.  Pumpkin)  and  fi)  Melopepo  (y.  SqaaBh). 

Fl.  May  .-Nov.  and  Feb.  Fruit  used  extensively  aa  a  vegetable. 
Naturalized  and  cultivated. — All  islands. 

336.  Lagenaria  vulgarian  Ser.   a)  (v.  Gobie)  and  P)  viscosa,  Egg.  (v.  Bitter  Gobie). 
Fl.  Sept.-Jan.    The  whole  plant  has  a  strong  smelL    Tendril  2-M. 

jS)  leaves  viscous,  petiole  biglandular  near  the  top.  Used  as  a  blister. 
Not  uncommon  in  waste  places,  a)  on  fences.  Fruit  used  for  goblets. — 
St.  Croix  J  St.  Thomas. 

337.  Melothria  pervaga,  Gris. 

Fl.  Dec-April.    In  thickets,  not  uncommon. — ^AU  islands. 

33%  Cuoamla  ^nguria,  L.  (v.  Cucumber). 

FL  Jan.-March.  Anthers  glabrous  in  the  bud,  pilose  after  dehiscence, 
collecting  the  pollen.  Berry  used  for  soup  and  pickles.  Common  in 
pastures  and  on  fences. — All  islands. 

339.  Cephalandra  indioa,  Naud.  (1.  c.  1866,  p.  14)  (Coociniaf  W.  d:  A.). 

Fl.  Dec.-June.  Naturalized  near  dwellings  and  in  shady  valleys* — 
St  Croix. 

340.  Trlanosperma  graoUlflomm,  Gris.  (T.  Belangeriif  Naud.). 

FL  Nov.-Jan.  Leaf  3-5-lobed.  Tendril  often  bifid.  In  forests,  not 
uncommon. — All  islands. 

341.  T.  fioifoUuin,  Mart.  (Syst.  nat.  med.  veg.  Bras.  79)  {Bryonia,  Lam.). 

Fl.  March.  In  forests,  not  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Soldier  Bay) ; 
St.  Jan  (West,  p.  301). 

342.  Angaria  tiilobata,  L. 

St  Croix  (Ham's  Bluff,  West,  p.  305).  • 

343.  A.  glomerata,  Egg.  (n.  sp.). 

Fl.  Feb.-March  and  May- Aug.  Boot  tuberous.  Stem  sufButicose, 
bark  greyish.    Leaves  alternate,  ovate-triangulate  or  3-lobed,  some- 
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times  3-partite,  narrowly  cordate  at  the  base,  denticulate,  acominate, 
scabrous  above,  whitish  pubescent  beneath.  Tendril  simple.  9  flowers 
glomerate,  sessile  or  subsessile'i  8-20  in  the  glomerule.  Calyx  urceolate- 
cylindrical,  small.  Petals  6,  orange-coloured  or  red,  lanceolate,  erect,  5"* 
long.  Style  bifid;  stigmas  thick,  globose,  obsoletely  2-lobed.  Ovary  2- 
locular;  ovules  3-8  in  each  cell.  Berries  densely  glomerate,  sessile  or 
subsessile,  oval,  glabrous,  striate,  red,  8^''  long.  Seeds  3-8,  urceolate- 
globose,  verrucose,  brownish,  2'^'  long.  <?  unknown.  A  high  climber. 
Stem  often  y  diam.  at  the  base,  succulent.  In  forests,  not  uncom- 
mon.— St.  Croix  (Jacob's  Peak,  Claremont,)  5  St.  Thomas  (Picaru  Penin- 
sula). 

All  CucurbitacesB  are  protogynous. 

[Cultivated  si)ecies:  8echium  edulCy  Sw.  (v.  Choco);  Cucumis  saiivtiSy  L. 
(v.  Mutton-cucumber) ;  0.  Melo^  L.  (v.  Muskmelon),  and  CitruUw  vuU 
gariSj  Schrader  (v.  Watermelon).] 

PAPATACE^. 

344.  Cailoa  Papaya,  L.  (v.  Papaw). 

Fl.  March-Aug.  Stem  often  branched.  Fruit  used  as  a  vegetable. 
Common  near  dwellings  and  in  wast^  places.    All  islands. 

PASSlFI.ORA€JB^. 

345.  Pasatflora  auberoaa,  L.  (v.  Pop,  Indigo-berry). 

Fl.  Sept.-Dec.    Common  on  rocks  and  fences. — ^AU  islands. 

346.  P.  pamda,  L. 

Fl.  Oct-Dec    In  forests,  rare St.  Croix  (Wills  Bay)  5  St.  Jan. 

347.  P.  hlrsuta,  L.  (P.  parvifloray  Sw.) 
St  Croix  (West,  p.  30. 

348.  P.  pelUta,  Oav. 
St.  Thomas  (SchL). 

349.  P.  rubra,  L. 

FL  Sept-Feb.  In  forests  and  on  rocks. — St  Croix  (rare) ;  Virgin  Isl- 
ands (common). 

350.  P.  laurlfolia,  L.  (v.  BeU-apple). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Leaf-margin  glanduliferous.  Berry  fragrant, 
containing  an  edible  pulp.  In  thickets  on  high  hills  (perhaps  only  nat- 
uralized) and  cultivated. — All  islands. 

351.  P.  inoamata,  L. 

St  Croix  (We^t,  p.  304). 
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353.  P.  tetida,  L.  (y.  Love  in  the  miftt). 

FL  Sept.-Jan.  Protandrous.  On  fences  and  near  ditches,  common. — 
St  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

[Cultivated  species :  P.  quadrangularisj  L.  (v.  Grenadilla),  the  berry  of 
which  is  edible.] 

353.  Tamera  nlmifolia,  L. 

FL  March-Oct.    In  waste  places,  common. — ^All  islands. 

354.  T.  parviflora,  Benth. 

FL  Sept-Dec  and  Jan.-May.  Leaves  always  eglandular ;  calyx  not 
tomentose.  Gregarious  on  rocky  seashores,  rare. — St.  Thomas  (Cowell's 
Hill);  Buck  Island,  near  St.  Thomas. 

CACTACE^. 

355.  MamiUaila  nivoaa,  Link  (Pfeiffer  Enum.  Cact.  1837,  p.  11)  (if.  iortolerms, 

Hort.  Berol.). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flower  pale  yeUowj  berry  clavate,  purple. 
Seeds  brownish.  On  rocks  near  the  seashore. — Buck  Island  and  Flat 
Cays,  near  St.  Thomas ;  Tortola  (Pf ). 

356.  Meldcactua  oommanls,  DC.  (v.  Pope^s  Head). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Berry  clavate,  purple,  |''  long.  Seeds  black, 
verrucose.  Up  to  four  feet  high.  On  dry  hills  and  rocks,  especially 
near  the  shore. — ^All  islands. 

357.  M.  atrosangoinetui,  Hort.  Berol. 
St.  Thomas  (Pf.  1.  c.  p.  44). 

358.  Cereus  flocooBtis.  Hort.  Berol.  (y.  DUdo). 

Fl.  Oct-July.  Berry  depressed  globose,  dark  crimson,  1^"  diam. 
Pulp  red  5  seeds  small,  black.  On  dry  hills  in  thickets,  common. — ^AU 
islands. 

359.  C.  aimatua,  Otto. 

St.  Thomas  (Pf.  L  c.  p.  81). 

360.  C.  triangularis,  Haw.  (v.  Chigger-apple). 

FL  July.  Berry  large,  crimson,  edible,  5"  long,  ovaL  On  trees  and 
rocks  in  forests,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

361.  C.  grandifloma,  Haw.  (v.  Nightbloomlng  Cereus). 

FL  May-July.  Naturalized  in  gardens  and  near  dwellings. — St.  Croix ; 
St.  Thomas. 
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362.  Opuntia  ouraasavioa,  Mill.  (v.  Suckers).* 

FL  all  the  year  round.  Berry  purple,  f ''  long,  clavate.  Gregarious 
in  dry  localities,  which  are  often  rendered  impenetrable  by  its  presence. 
Very  common. — ^All  islands. 

363.  O.  Tuna,  MiU.  (v.  Prickly  Pear). 

FL  all  the  year  round.  Berry  ovate,  crimson,  edible.  Seeds  small, 
black.  .Used  for  fencing  purposes.  In  dry  localities,  very  common. — 
All  islands. 

364.  O.  horrida,  Salm.  (v.  Ball-suckers). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flo  wtr  reddish-yellow.  In  dry  localities,  com- 
mon.— St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

365.  O.  apinoelBsima,  Mill. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Spines  white,  5^  in  each  cluster,  deciduous 
on  the  stem.  Flower  f ''  diameter.  Plant  reaching  20^-25'  high.  In  dry 
thickets,  common. — ^All  islands. 

366.  O.  tubexoulata,  Haw.  (v.  l?>encli  Prickly  Pear). 

Fl.  the  whole  year.  Flower  small,  yellow.  Branches  used  for  poul- 
tices. Plant  10^-15'  high.  Naturalized  and  planted  near  dwellings. — 
St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

367.  O.  cccciueUifeia,  MilL 

FL  all  the  year  round.  Plant  15'-2(K  high.  On  limestone,  uncom- 
mon.— St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

368.  O.  oatocantha,  Hort.  Berol. 
St.  Thomas  (Pf.  L  c.  p.  166). 

369.  Peireskia  acoleata,  MilL  (v.  Surinam  Gooseberry). 

FL  July.  Fruit  acidulous,  edible.  Naturalized  and  cultivated. — St 
Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

370.  P.  Bleo,  HB.  K. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Sepals  accrescent  on  the  fruit.  Naturalized 
and  cultivated  in  gardens. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

[Cultivated  species:  Ceretis  peruvianus^Tahemry  C.  monoclonosj  DC; 
C.  repandusy  Haw.,  and  C  Phyllanthus^  DC] 

CRASSVIiACEJB. 

.  371.  Brycphyllum  oalydnumy  Sallsb.  (v.  Wonderful  Leaf). 

Fl.  Jan.-Mardi. — ^Naturalized  in  dry  localities,  common,  gregarious. — 
All  islands. 
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ARAIiIA€£^. 

372.  Fanaac  speciostmi,  Willd.  (Spec.  Plant.  Iv,  p.  1126). 

Kot  seen  flowering.  Leaflets  8,  of  unequal  size,  the  central  ones  lar- 
gest. Margin  slightly  undulate  and  denticulate.  Upper  surface  covered 
with  distant  and  deciduous  muricate  hairs  j  tomentum  on  the  lower  sur- 
face deciduous.  A  low  tree.  In  forests,  very  rare.  St.  Jan  (King's 
Hill,  lOOCK,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hills).  (Cuba,  Portx)  Eico,  Ca- 
racas.) 

VMBEIililFER^. 

373.  Eryngium  foetidtiiii,  L. 

Fl.  Sept.-May.  Biennial.  Along  rivulets  and  in  moist  places,  rare. 
—St.  Thomas  (Caret  Bay). 

374.  Anethum  graveolens,  L.  (v.  Dill). 

n.  March-Oct.  Naturalized  along  roads  and  near  dwellings.— All 
islands. 

[Cultivated  8i)ecies:  Petroselinum  sativum j  Hoffm.  (v.  Parsley)  j  2>at«?u« 
Carotaj  L.  (v.  Carrot) ;  Pimpinella  Anisuniy  L.  (v.  Anise) ;  Fceniculum  vnl- 
gare,  Gaertn.  (v.  Fennel);  Anthrisciis  cere/oliumj  L.  (v.  Chervil),  and 
Apium  graveolensy  L.  (v.  Celery).] 

liORANTHACJB^ 

375.  Loranthns  emarginata?,  Sw.  (v.  Baas-fram-boom). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Inflorescences  uiflserial.  On  trees,  especially 
Acacia  Lebbek  and  Pisonia  subcordata.    Common. — ^All  islands. 

376.  FhoradendronflavenB,  Gris. 

FL  April-June.  Seed  compressed,  green,  with  white  bands.  On  Pi- 
sonia suboordata^  rare. — St.  Croix  (Stony  Ground). 

CAPRIFOIilACi:^. 

[Cultivated  occur:  Sambucus  nigra^  L.  (Fl.  April-July),  and  Lonicera 
Capri/oUumy  L.  (v.  Honey-suckle).] 

RVBIACEJB. 

377.  Gtonlpa  amerioana,  L. 

Fl.  July.  In  forests  on  high  hills,  rare. — St.  Thomas  (Crown)  j  St.  Jan 
(Eogiers). 

378.  Catesbasa  parviflora,  Sw. 

Fl.  Sept.-Dec.  Fruit  black,  shining.  In  dry  thickets,  uncommon. — 
St  Croix  (Fair  Plain). 
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379.  Randia  aculeata,  L.    a)  and  p)  mitlB. 

Fl.  April-July,    a)  in  dry  thickets,  fi)  in  shady  valleys.    Common. — 
All  islands. 

380.  Hamelia  patens,  Jacq. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    6'-16'  high.    In  shady  valleys,  not  nncom- 
mon. — All  islands. 

381.  H.  lutea,  Rohr. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    In  forests,  nncommon. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

382.  Gonzalea  apioata,  DC. 

FL  May-Oct.    In  pastures  on  high  hills,  above  lOOCK,  not  uncommon. — 
Virgin  Islands. 

383.  Ezostemma  oaribaBum,  R.  S.  (v.  Black  Torch). 

FL  June-Dec.    Common  in  thickets. — ^All  islands. 

384.  Portlandia  grandiflora,  L. 

FL  JuncKDec.— St  Thomas  (DC.  Prodr.  iv,  p.  405  ,•  Gris,  FL  p.  324) ;  St. 
Croix  (cultivated). 

385.  Rondeletia  pUoaa,  Sw. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    In  thickets. — St.  Croix  (rare,  near  Cane  Bay) ; 
Virgin  Islands  (common).  • 

386.  Oldenlandia  ooiyinboBa,  L. 

Fl.  Feb.-March.    Seeds  brown,  minutely  verrucose.    In  waste  places, 
rare. — St.  Croix  (Government  House  yard). 

387.  O.  caintrichioides,  Gils.  (PI.  Wright,  p.  506). 

Fl.  Dec.    Flower  expanded  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  after- 
noon.   Gregarious  among  stones. — St.  Croix  (Government  House). 

388.  Spigelia  anthelmia,  L.  (y.  Worm-weed). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  In  open,  moist  localities,  nncommon, — St.  Croix ; 
St.  Thomas. 

389.  Gaettarda  soabra,  Lam. 

Fl.  June-Dec.    Flower  expanded  towafds  evening.  Drupe  dark  crim- 
son, often  1-seeded  by  abortion.    In  woods,  common.— All  islands. 

390.  a.  parvifoUa,  Sw. 

FL  July-Oct.    In  woods,  not  uncommon. — ^AU  islands. 

391.  Stenostomtim  laoldum,  G. 

FL  Dec.-ApriL    In  forests,  rare. — St.  Croix ;  St  Thomas  (Signal  Hill). 
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392.  Chione  glabra,  DC. 

Kot  seen  flowering.  In  forests,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Fair  Plain);  St. 
Thomas  (Soldier  Bay). 

393.  SooloaanthoB  versioolor,  Yalil. 

FL  Oct-Dec.  Pedicels  often  transfoimed  into  spines,  as  mentioned 
by  DO.  (Prodr.  iv,  484).  Leaves  2"'-3'''  long.— St.  Croix  (West  and  Eyan 
in  Hb.  Havn.);  St.  Thomas  (rather  common  in  thickets);  Water  Island. 

394.  Erithalis  frutloosa,  L.    a)  and  i3)  odorlfera,  Jacq. 

Fl.  Oct.-March.    Along  the  coast,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

395.  Chlocoooa  racemosa,  Jacq. 

FL  March-Dec.    In  forests,  common. — ^All  islands. 

396.  IzorafeireaiBenth. 

Fl.  Feb.-May  and  Kov.-Dec.  Among  rocks  on  high  hills  over  120(K, 
not  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Crown). 

397.  Coffsa  atabioa,  L.  (v.  Coffee-tree). 

Fl.  May-July.  Berry  ripe  Nov.-Dec.  Naturalized  in  shady  localities. 
F9rmerly  cultivated  on  most  estates  on  a  small  scale,  principally  in  St. 
Jan. — All  islands. 

398.  Faramea  ojcloratiBsima,  DC.  (v.  Wild  Coffee). 

FL  June.  In  thickets  on  high  hills. — St.  Croix  (West  and  Benzon  in 
Hb.  Havn.) ;  Virgin  Islands  (not  uncommon). 

399.  Fsychotria  glabrata,  Sw. 

Fl.  June-Sept.    Here  and  there  in  shady  valleys. — ^All  islands. 

400.  P.  tenoifolla,  Sw. 

FL  May.    In  thickets  on  high  hills,  rare. — St.  Thomas  (Crown,  160(K). 

401.  F.  Brownei,  Sprg. 

Fl.  June-Sept.    In  woods,  common. — ^All  islands. 

402.  F.  horizontana,  Sw. 

Fl.  May-Dec.    Along  roads  and  in  thickets,  common. — ^All  islands. 

403.  Paliooorea  Favetta,  DC.    a)  and  fi)  var.  rosea,  Egg. 

FL  Feb.  and  Aug.  P)  coroUa-lobes  rosy,  anthers  bluish,  and  stem 
brownish.  In  forests,  not  uncommon. — p)  all  islands,  a)  St.  Thomas 
(Signal  Hill). 

404.  Morinda oitrlfolia,  L.  (v.  Painkiller). 

Fl.  June-Aug.  Leaves  used  against  headache.  Naturalized  in  gar- 
dens.— St.  Croix  'j  St.  Thomas. 
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405.  Geophlla  reniformiBi  Cham.  &  Solil. 

Fl.  Dec-fTan.  and  Aug.  On  the  ground  in  dense  woods,  rare. — St. 
Thomas  (Signal  HUl,  St.  Peter)  5  Vieques  (Hb.  Havn.). 

406.  Emodea  lltoralis,  Sw. 

Fi.  Dec-May.    Along  sandy  coasts,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

407.  Dlodia  riglda,Cliam.  &  ScU.  (Linnna,  iii,  341). 
St.  Thomas  (Schl.). 

408.  D.  sarmentosa,  Sw. 
St.  Thomas  (Schl.). 

409.  Spermaooce  tenulor,  Lam.  (v.  Iron-grass),    a)  and  /?)  angustifolia,  Egg. 
Fl.  all  the  year  round.    P)  leaves  linear-lanceolate.    In  pastures  and 

along  roads.    Both  forms  common. — ^AU  islands. 

410.  Borrerlayertioillata,Mey. 

Fl.  May-Oct.  SufFruticose.  In  pastures  on  hills. — St.  Croix  (Hb. 
Havn.)  5  St.  Thomas  (not  uncommon  on  Crown). 

411.  B.  striota,  Mey.  (Primit.  Fl.  Essequib.  p.  83). 

Fl.  Dec-March.  In  pastures,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix  (Parade 
Ground). 

(B.  vaginata^  Ch.  &  Schl.  (St.  Thomas,  SchL),  is  a  doubtful  species 
(DC.  Prod,  iv,  561).) 

413.  B.  parviflora,  Mey. 

FL  March-June.  Along  roads  and  in  forests. — St.  Croix  (Benzon  in 
Hb.  Havn.)  j  St.  Jan  (Rustenberg,  not  uncommon). 

[Cultivated  si)ecies :  Ixora  Bandhucay  Boxb.  (v.  Burning  Love),  and 
J.  stricta^  Boxb.] 

STNANTHERi:^. 

413.  Sparganophoms  VafllantH,  G. 

FL  March-Sept. .  In  moist  localities,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix;  St. 
Thomaa  (DC.  Prod,  v,  12). 

414.  Vemonia  arboresoena»  Sw.  o)  Swartxiana,  /?)  Leaslnglana,  7)  divarioata,  Sw. 
.  FL  May-Dec.  In  thickets,  all  three  forms  not  uncommon. — All  islands. 

415.  V.  ponotata,  Sw. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    In  thickels,  common. — ^AU  islands. 

416.  V.  Thomae,  Beuth.  (Vid.  Medd.  fraNat.  For.  1852,  p.  66). 

FL  all  the  year  round.    In  thickets,  not  uncommon. — St.  Thomas. 
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417.  Elephantopns  mollis,  Eth. 

FL  March-May.  Head  4-flowered.  In  pastures,  here  and  there. — 
All  islands. 

418.  Distreptns  spioatna,  Cass. 

Fl.  Jan.-March.    In  pastures  and  along  roads,  common. — All  islands. 

419.  Ageratum  conysoldes,  L. 

El.  Dec.-June.  Acheniom  usually  4-gouous.  Along  roads  and  ditches, 
common. — ^AU  islands. 

420.  Hebeolininm  maorophyUnm,  DC. 

Fl.  June-Sept.  Achenium  black,  3-gpnou8.  In  forests. — St.  Croix 
(rare  5  Caledonia,  Wills  Bay) ;  St.  Thomas  (not  uncommon). 

431.  Bupatorlum  odoratum,  L.  (v.  Christmas-bash). 

Fl.  Nov  .-March.   Along  roads  and  in  thickets,  common. — ^AU  islands. 

432.  E.  repandmn,  W. 

FL  Dec.-July.   On  hills,  not  common. — All  islands. 

423.  R  atrlpUcifolitmi,  Yahl  (Symb.Bot.iii,96). 

Fl.  Dec-May.  Leaves  coriaceous,  glabrous;  glandular  impressions 
numerous  on  the  upper  surface.  Flower  odorous.  On  sandy  shores, 
common. — All  islands. 

424.  E.  canesoens,  Vahl. 

FL  Oct.-Nov.  In  thickets,  uncommon.  St.  Croix  (Spring-gut) ;  St. 
Thomas  (DC.  Prod,  v,  155). 

425.  E.  Ayapana,  Vent. 

St.  Croix  (naturalized  sec.  Vahl,  who  received  it  £rom  Pflug;  probably 
only  cultivated). 

426.  E.  onneifoUvuii,  WiUd. 

St.  Thomas  (DC.  Prod,  v,  177). 

427.  Blikania  gonoolada,  DC. 

FL  Dec.-March.  In  forests. — St.  Croix  (rare ;  Caledonia) ;  Virgin 
Islands  (not  uncommon). 

428.  Erigeron  onneifoUas,  DC.  (Prod,  v,  288). 

Fl.  Dec.-July. — Rhizome  perennial,  for  which  reason  this  species  must 
be  considered  sufl&ciently  distinct  from  the  annual  E,  JamaieensiSj  Sw. 
The  two  species  are  united  into  one  T)y  Prof.  Grisebach  in  his  FL  p.  365. 
In  pastures  on  high  hills,  not  uncommon  above  120(K. — ^Virgin  Islands. 

429.  E.  spathulatus,  Vahl. 

FL  April-July.    Along  roads  and  ditches,  rather  common. — ^AU  islands. 
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430.  B.  oanadensis,  L. 

Fl.  Jime-Nov,  Eay-flowers  often  lignlate.  Along  roads,  common. — 
All  islands. 

431.  BaocharlB  Vahlii,  DC.  (Prod,  v,  411)  (B.  diaica,  Vahl). 

FL  all  the  year  round.  As  much  as  SO'  high.  On  rocky  seashores, 
gregarious,  not  uncommon.  (The  specific  name  of  DC.  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  Vahl,  notwithstanding  the  priority  of  the  latter,  for 
the  reasons  stated  in  the  Prodromus.) — St.  Croix  (northwestern  coast). 

432.  Plaohea  odorata,  Cass.  (v.  Sweet  Scent,  Ovra  bla). 

Fl.  Feb.-April.  Leaves  used  as  tea  against  colds  and  as  diuretic 
medicine.    In  moist  localities,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

433.  P.  puxpurasceus,  DC. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Along  rivulets,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix 
(Gallows  Bay,  Kingshill  Gut). 

434.  Pterocaulon  virgatum,  DC. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    On  dry  hills,  common. — ^All  islands. 

435.  Melampodinm  divaricatum,  DC.  (Prod,  v,  520)  {M,  paludosumf  Kth.). 

Fl.  Oct.-Feb.    Along  ditches,  gregarious,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Jolly  Hill). 

436.  Og;iera  mderalls,  Gria. 

Virgin  Islands  (Gris.  Fl.  p.  369). 

437.  Aoanthospermum  humile,  DC. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Leaves  not  glandular  beneath.  A  common 
weed  along  roads. — St.  Thomas. 

438.  Xanthium  macrocarpum,  DC.  (Prodr.  v,  523)  (X  orientalef  L.). 

FL  Oct-Feb.  A  common  weed,  naturalized  around  dwellings. — ^All 
islands. 

439.  Parthenimn  Hyaterophorus,  L.  (v.  Mulc-woed,  White-hcad-broom). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    A  very  common  weed  everywhere. — All  islands. 

440.  Ambrosia  artemlsisefolia,  L.     /?)  txinitensis. 

Fl.  Sept.-Oct.    ^Naturalized  in  waste  places. — St.  Croix  (Fredrikssted). 

441.  Zinnia  multfilora,  L.  (v.  Snako-flower). 

Fl.  Feb.-Aug.    Along  roads,  not  uncommon. — ^Virgin  Islands. 

442.  Z.  elegana,  Jacq. 

Fl.  May-Oct.    ^Naturalized  in  gardens. — ^AU  islands. 

443.  EoUpta  alba,  Hassk. 

Fl.  Jimc-Feb.    In  moist  localities,  not  uncommon. — All  islands. 
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444.  Bortlohia  arboresoena,  DC. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    On  sandy  shores,  gregarious. — St.  Croix  (com- 
mon); St  Thomas  (Smith's  Bay). 

445.  "Wedelia  camosa,  Rich. 

Fl.  June-Jan.    Along  ditches,  gregarious. — St.  Croix  (western  part 
of  the  island,  not  uncommon). 

446.  'W.  bnphthalmoides,  Oris.  (v.  Wild  Tobacco),    a),  0)  antiguenaia,  Nichols, 

and  y)  dominioenaia. 
Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Leaves  delicately  fragrant,    a)  rare;  /5)  and  y) 
common  along  roads  and  in  thickets. — ^All  islands. 

447.  "W.  afElfiia,  DC.  (Prod,  v,  541)  (W.  calycina.  Rich.). 
St  Thomas  (Wydler). 

448.  W.  acapulenaia,  HB.  K. 

St.  Thomas  (Schl.  in  Linnaea,  1831,  727). 

(Grisebach,  Fl.  372,  thinks  these  two  si)ecies  to  be  included  probably 
in  IF.  frutescenSy  Jacq.) 

449.  "W.  omciana,  Rich. 

St.  Croix  (DC.  Prodr.  v,  642). 

450.  'W,  diaooldea,  Less.  (Linniea,  1631,  7i^). 
St.  Thomas  (Less.  L  c). 

451.  Melanthera  deltoidea,  Rich. 
St.  Thomas  (Less.). 

452.  Solerooarpua  afiicanua,  Jacq.  (Icon.Rar.  i,  1. 176). 

Fl.  Nov.-Dec.    Along  roads. and  in  thickets,  rare.    (Naturalized f) — 
St.  Thomas  (Parade  ground). 

453.  Bidena  leucanthua,  W. 

Fl.  Sept.-Dec.    Under  tree^,  on  high  hills. — St.  Croix  (West,  p.  303)5* 
Virgin  Islands  (common). 

454.  B.  bipinnatiia,  L. 

FL  Sept.-March.    Achenium  often  5-aristate.    In  pastures  and  along 
flitches,  common. — All  islands. 

455.  Coamoa  oaudatua,  Kth. 

Fl.  Dec-March.    Along  roads  and  in  fields,  not  uncommon. — ^AU 
islands. 

456.  Verbeaina  alata,  L. 

Fl.  Feb.- Aug.    Naturalized  in  gardens. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 
BuU.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  13 5 
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457.  Synedrella  nodiflora,  G.*  (v.  Fatten  barrow). 

FL  all  the  year  round.    A  common  weed  everywhere. — All  islands. 

458.  Feotis  punctata,  Jacq. 

FL  Oct.-March.  In  pastures  and  along  ditches,  common. — All 
islands. 

459.  P.  linifolia,  Less. 

St  Thomas  (Less.  Gris.  Fl.  p.  378). 

460.  P.  hnmifusa,  Sw. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Gregarious  on  rocks  and  between  stones,  not 
uncommon. — ^AU  islands. 

461.  Egletea  domingenols,  Cass,    a)  glabrata,  DC. ;  P)  cardtiifoUa,  DC. ;  7)  gennina. 
FL  all  the  year  round.    On  the  sandy  seashore,  a)  and  r)  rather  com- 
mon,   fi)  found  by  Oersted  (Vid.  Medd.  1852,  p.  106) St.  Thomas. 

462.  Brechtbltea  hieraoifolia,  Raf.    a)  and  y)  oaoaloidesy  Less. 

FL  all  the  year  round.  In  moist  localities,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix 
{r)}  St.  Thomas  (a). 

463.  EmUia  Bonohlfolia.  DC. 

Fl.  Jan.-Oct.  In  shady  localities.  Naturalized,  common. — ^AU 
islands. 

464.  E.  aagittata,  DC.  (Prodr.  vi,  302)  (Cacalia  cocdnea^  Sims.). 

FL  all  the  year  round.   Naturalized  in  gardens. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

{Cacaliacoccineay  Sims.,  is,  according  to  DC.  Prodr.  vi,  332,  a  synonym 
for  Emilia  oocdnea.  This  latter  species  does,  however,  not  occur  in  the 
Prodromus  at  all,  and  on  a  former  page,  302,  the  Cacalia  of  Sims,  is  given 
as  synonymous  with  U.  sagittata.) 

465.  Iierla  nutans,  DC. 

FL  June-March.  In  shady  localities  on  hills,  not  uncommon. — ^All 
islands. 

466.  BraohyrhamphoB  intybaoeaa,  DC.  (Jacq.  Icon.  Bar.  i,  1. 162). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Near  dwellings  and  in  waste  places,  a  com- 
mon weed. — ^All  islands. 

467.  Sonchus  oleraoeus,  L.  (v.  Wild  Salad). 

FL  all  the  year  round.  Achenium  mostly  4-furrowed.  Along  roads 
and  near  dwellings,  common. — ^All  islands. 

(Chrysoganum  dichotomuniy  sp.  nov.,  Vahl,  mentioned  in  West,  p.  303, 
as  occurring  in  St.  Croix,  is  not  described  in  any  of  VahPs  publications ; 
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and  as  no  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  Hb.  Havn.,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  identify  the  species.) 

[Cultivated  species:  Helianthus  annuus,  L.  (v.  Sunflower);  Pyrethrum 
indicuffij  Cass.;  Aster  chinensiSy  Jj.;  Tagetes patula^  L.;  Tithmia  speciosa^ 
Hook.;  Oeorgina  variabiliSj  Willd.,  and  Lactuca  sativa^  L.  (v.  Salad).] 

I^OBELIACE^. 

468.  laotoma  lougiflora,  Prsl. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  The  whole  plant  is  poisonous.  In  shady  locali* 
ties  and  in  pastures  on  high  hills.  St.  Croix  (rare,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Wills  Bay) ;  Virgin  Islands  (rather  common  on  the  hills). 

€K>ODClVOTIA€JB^. 

469.  Scasvola  Flumleri,  L. 

Fl.  Jan.-April.  On  sandy  shores. — St.  Croix  (not  uncommon) ;  St. 
Thomas  (Smith's  Bay). 

470.  Ardiaia  ooriacea.  8w. 

Fl.  June-Aug.  Leaves  minutely  spotted  beneath.  In  forests  and  on 
high  hills,  not  uncommon. — All  islands. 

471.  Jaoquinia  armiUaris,  L.     a)  and  p)  arborea^  V.  (v.  Bay  Sallie). 

Fl.  Sept.-Feb.    On  the  rocky  shore,  not  uncommon. — ^AU  islands. 

SAPOTACRfi. 

472.  ChxysophyUam  Cainlto,  L.  (v.  Star-apple). 

FL  May-July.  Fruit  edible.  In  forests,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Springfield) ; 
St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill). 

473.  C.  pauolflorum,  Lam. 

Fl.  June.    In  forests,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Flag  Hill). 

474.  C.  oUviforme,  Sw.    /3)  monopyrenam. 

FL  July.    In  forests,  not  very  common. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

475.  C.  mlcrophyUtmi,  Jacq.  (v.  Palmar). 

Fl.  Sept-Jan.  In  wooded  valleys,  rare. — St  Croix  (Bugby  Hole) ;  St 
Thomas  (Santa  Maria  Gut). 

476.  C.  glabmm,  Jacq. 

FL  SepL-Dec.  and  March-July.  In  woods  and  thickets,  common. — 
All  islands. 

477.  Sapota  Achras,  Mill.  (v.  Mespel). 

Fl.  Sept.-Oct.  and  March.  Fruit  sweet,  edible.  In  forests  and  culti- 
vated, common. — ^All  islands. 
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478.  S.  SiderozylcD,  Gris.  (v.  Bully  wood). 

Not  seen  in  flower.  A  tall  tree,  aflfording  a  splendid  purple,  very 
hard  timber.    In  forests,  rare. — St.  Jan  (Baas  Gut). 

479.  Siderozylon  MastichodendroD,  Jacq.  (v.  Mastic). 

Fl.  Aug.-Sept.  An  excellent  timber  tree.  In  forests,  rare. — St.  Croix 
(Lebanon  Hill);  St.  Thomas  (Northside  Bay);  St.  Jan  (Baas  Gut) 
(Montserrat,  Ryan  in  Hb.  Havn.). 

480.  Dipholis  saUcifolia,  DC. 

Fl.  Feb.-March.  In  thickets  and  forests. — St.  Croix  (not  uncommon 
in  the  western  part  of  the  island) ;  St.  Jan  (Klein  Cancel  Bay). 

481.  Bnmella  ouneata,  Sw.  (v.  Break-bill). 

FL  Feb.-April.  Branches  often  transformed  into  long  spines.  Very 
good  timber  tree.  Along  the  coast  principally  in  marshy  soil,  not  un- 
common.— ^All  islands. 

482.  Luouma  mnltiflora,  DC.  (Achras  maorophylla,  Vahl  in  Hb.  Havn.). 

Fl.  June-July  and  Dec.-Jan.  Leaves  as  much  as  1  J'  long. — St.  Croix 
(Hb.  Havn.  flx)m  Wills  Bay) ;  St.  Thomas  (here  and  there  in  forests ; 
Signal  Hill,  160(K). 

STYBACEiE. 

483.  Symplocos  marttnicenaia,  Jacq. 

Fl.  March-Aug.  In  forests  on  high  hills.  Flowers  iragrant. — St. 
Thomas  (Signal  Hill  above  120(K,  not  uncommon). 

EBENACEJS. 

484.  Macoreightia  oaribaea,  A.  DC. 

Vieques  (Duchassaing  sec.  Gris.  System.  Unters.  p.  91). 

OLEACEJS. 

485.  Iiinooiera  compaota,  R.  Br. 

Fl.  May-Oct.    In  forests,  rather  common. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

486.  Foreatiera  poxxiloa<i,  Poir.    a)  and  P)  Jacquinii,  Egg.  (Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  t.  625). 
Fl.  Feb.  and  Sept.-Oct.    In  thickets  near  the  coast,  uncommon. — a) 

St.  Thomas  (Cowell's  Hill) ;  fi)  St.  Croix  (northern  shore  near  Claremont). 

JASMINACEiE. 

487.  Jaamintim  pubescena,  W.  (v.  Star  Jessamine). 

FL  all  the  year  round.    Naturalized  in  gardens. — All  islands. 
[Cultivated  species:  J".  offi<nnale^  L.;  J.  revolutum^  L.  (v.  Nepaul  Jes- 
samine), and  Kyctanthes  SambaCj  L.  (v.  Double  Jessamine).] 
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APOCYNACEJB. 

480.  Thevetla  neriifolla,  Juss.  (v.  Milk-bush). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Wood  employed  for  building  boats.    Li  thick- 
ets on  dry  hills,  common. — ^All  islands* 

489.  RauwoMa  Ditlda,  L.  (v.  Milk-tree). 
Fl.  all  the  year  round.    In  forests  and  thickets,  common. — ^All  islands. 

•490.  R.  Lamarokii.  A.  DC.  (v.  Bitter-busli). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    On  dry  hills,  common. — All  islands. 

491.  Nerium  Oleander,  L.  (v.  Nerioin). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Naturalized  in  gardens  and  near  dwellings. 
Common. — ^All  islands. 

492.  TabemsBmontana  (citrifolia,  Jacq.  t). 

Fl.  June-Aug.    In  thickets,  here  and  there. — St.  Thomas  (French- 
man's Bay). 

493.  Vinoa  rosea,  L.  (v.  Church-flower). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Near  houses  and  on  waste  places,  very  com- 
mon.— ^All  islands. 

494.  Plomierla  rubra,  L.  (v.  Red  Franchipani). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Naturalized  near  dwellings. — ^AU  islands. 

495.  P.  obtpaifoHa,  L.  (v.  White  Franchipani). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Naturalized  in  gardens. — All  islands. 

496.  P.  alba,  L.  (v.  Snake-root,  Klang  hont). 

FL  all  the  year  round.    On  rocks  near  the  shore  and  in  dry  thicketS| 
common. — All  islands. 

497.  Eohltes  agglutinata,  Jacq. 

FL  July-Aug.    In  thickets,  rare. — St  Croix  (Cane  Bay) ;  St  Thomas 
(Fhig  Hill). 

498.  E.  oiroinalis,  Sw. 

Fl.  Dec    In  forests,  rare.— StThomas  (Flag  Hill). 

499.  E.  nerlandra,  Gris. 

FL  Oct.-Jan.     Here  and  there  in  thickets,  not  uncommon. — ^All 
islands. 

500.  E.  snberecta,  Jacq. 

FL  May-Aug.    In  thickets,  uncommon. — St  Thomas  (Cowell's  Hill)  j 
St  Croix  (West,  p.  277). 
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501.  E.  barbata,  Desv. 

St  Croix;  St.  Thomas  (DC.  Prodr.  viii,  453). 

[Cultivated  species :   Allamanda  catharticaj  L.,  and  Tdberiuemontana 
capensisy  L.  (v.  Cax>e  Jessamine).] 

ASCIiEPIADACEiE* 

502.  Metastelma  parviflonun,  B.  Br. 
St.  Thomas  (Duchass). 

503.  M.  £k)lilechtendalli,  Decs.  (M,  albi/lorum,  Oris.). 

n.  all  the  year  round.    In  dry  thickets,  very  common. — ^All  islands. 
(The  specific  distinction  of  Grisebach's  species  does  not  ^eem  to  be 
sufficiently  permanent  to  justify  a  separation  into  two.) 

504.  Aoclepiaa  ouraBsavica,  L.  (▼.  Wild  Ipecacuana). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Boot  used  as  an  emetic.    Along  roads  and 
ditches,  common. — ^All  islands. 

505.  A.  nlvea,  L. 

St.  Thomas  (Gris.  Fl.  419). 

506.  Sarcoatemma  Brownei,  Mey. 

St.  Thomas  (West^  p.  278,  as  Asclepias  viminaliSy  Sw.). 

507.  Calotropis  procera,  B.  Br.  (▼.  Silk  Catttin). 

FL  aU  the  year  round.    Katuralized  in  dry  localities,  common. — ^All 
islands. 

508.  Ibatia  morioata.  Oris. 

FL  all  the  year  round.    In  dry  thickets,  common.— All  islands. 

509.  Fiaoheria  acandena.  DC. 

Fl.  Aug.    In  forests,  rare.— St.  Croix  (Spring-gut). 
[Cultivated  species;  ffaya  camosaj  K.  Br.  (v.  Wax-flower)  and  Ste- 
phanotis  floribundaj  A.  Brongn.] 

CONTOIiTUI.  ACE  X. 

510.  Ipomsea  bona-noz,  L. 

Fl.  Oct.-May.    ^Naturalized  in  gardens. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

511.  I.  Tuba,  Don. 

FL  all  the  year  round.    On  shrubs  near  the  coast,  uncommon.^ — ^AU 
islands. 
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512.  I.  tuberosa,  L. 

Fl.  Peb.-March.  In  forests,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Bugby  Hole);  St. 
Thomas  (SchL). 

513.  I.  dissecta,  ynrsti  (v.  Noyau  Vine). 

Fl.  Nov.-May.  Corolla-tube  purple  inside.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
taste  of  prussic  acid,  and  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  a  liquor  called 
Noyau.    On  fences  and  along  roads,  common. — ^AU  islands. 

514.  I.  pentaphjUa,  Jacq. 

Fl.  Dec-March.  In  thickets  and  along  ditches. — St.  Croix;  St 
Thomas. 

515.  I.  qoinqnefolia,  Oris. 

FL  Dec-Jan.  Corolla  expanded  from  8  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.  In  pastures 
and  low  thickets,  common. — St.  Thomas. 

516.  L  Batatas,  Lam.  (v.  Sweet  Potato),    a),  p)  leuoorrhiza,  and  y)  porphyrorhiza. 
Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Propagated  by  cuttings.    A  common  vege- 
table.   Cultivated  and  naturalized  everywhere. — ^All  islands. 

517.  I.  fasti^ata,  Swt.    a), 

FL  Oct.- Jan.    In  thickets,  not  uncommon. — St.  Thomas. 

518.  L  violaoea,  L.  (v.  Granni  Vme). 

FL  Dec-Feb.  Coralla  expanded  towards  evening.  In  forests  and 
along  rivulets,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

519.  I.  pamea,  Jacq. 

St.  Croix  (Wills  Bay  sec.  West,  p.  272). 

520.  L  ]eiioantlia,  Jacq.  (Icon.Rar.ii,  t.318). 

FL  March-May.  Capsule  pilose;  roots  tuberous.  On  dry  hills,  not 
uncommon  — St.  Jan  (near  Klein  Kanelbay). 

521.  I.  triloba,  L.    a)  and  0)  Eaatachiana,  Jacq. 

FL  Sept-March.  Corolla  expanded  till  10  A.  M,  Both  forms  in  moist 
localities,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

522.  I.  ombeUata,  Mey. 

FL  Jan.-March.    Along  rivulets  and  ditches,'Common« — ^All  islands. 

523.  I.  pes-oapraB,  Sw.  (v.  Bay  Vine). 

FL  all  the  year  round.  Corolla  sometimes  white.  On  sandy  sea* 
shores,  very  common. — ^All  islands. 
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524.  I.  asarifolla,  R.  S. 

Dani^  islands  (Oris.  Fl.  p.  471). 

(As  this  species  is  a  native  of  Senegal^  I  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
above  habitat.) 

525.  I.  quinquepartita,  R.  S.  {Conv,  ovalifoliu8y  West  (non  YaU)  sec.  DC.  Pzodr.  ix, 

367). 

St,  Croix  (West,  p.  271). 

526.  I.  triquetra,  R.  8.  (Com.  triqueter,  Vahl,  Symb.  Bot.  iii,  32). 

St.  Croix  (West,  p.  271);  St.  Thomas  (Schl.). 

527.  I.  repanda,  Jacq. 

Fl.  Feb.-March.  Leaves  heteromorphous,  often  2-4-lobed.  Tubers 
large,  a  favourite  food  for  wild  hogs.  In  forests,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas 
(Flag  Hill);  St.  Jan  (Macumbi). 

528.  I.  flliformis,  Jacq. 

FL  Oct.-April.  In  thickets,  often  near  the  shore,  not  uncommon. — St. 
Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

529.  L  arenaria,  Stead. 

Fl.  Dec-April.  Stem  woody,  as  much  as  i''  diam.  Boot  large, 
tuberous.  Flowering  partly  precocious.  On  dry  hills,  in  thickets,  not 
uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

530.  I.  QuamooUt,  L.  (v.  Sweet  WUliam). 

Fl.  aU  the  year  round.  Near  dwellings  and  along  roads,  common. — 
St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

531.  I.  ooccinea,  L.  (J.  hederafolia,  L.). 

Fl.  Dec-March.    In  thickets,  common. — ^All  islands. 

532.  I.  NO,  Rth.  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  188)  (v.  Morning-glory). 

Fl.  Oct.-March.  Corolla  expanded  till  9  A.  M.  Along  ditches  and 
near  dwellings,  common. — All  islands. 

533.  I.  pnxpurea.  Lam. 

Fl.  Oct.-Feb.    Naturalized  in  gardens. — St.  Croix;  St  Thomas. 

534.  I.  aoominata,  R.  S. 

Fl.  Nov.-March.  Corolla  crimson,  as  stated  in  Symb.  Bot.  iii,  26. 
Near  rivulets,  on  trees,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Golden  Eock). 

535.  I.  tiliaoea,  Choia. 
St.  Thomas  (Schl.). 
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536.  Jaoquemontia  *«»«n<fan«^  Gns. 

FL  Dec.-Feb.  Seeds  glabrous^  greyish.  In  tMckets,  common.— All 
islands. 

537.  Convolviilns  pentanthos,  Jaoq.  (Jaoquemontia  violaceay  Chois.). 
Fl.  Aug.>Dec    In  thickets,  on  hills,  common. — ^All  islands. 

538.  C.  Jamaloensls,  Jaoq. 

FL  Dec.-Feb.  In  thickets,  on  the  sandy  seashore,  rare.— St,  Croix 
(Sandy  Point);  St.  Thomas  (Cowell's);  Water  Island. 

539.  C.  nodiflonifl,  Deer.  (C  aUrifloruB,  Weet)  (t.  Clashi-mnlat). 
FL  Oct-March.    Common  in  thickets.— All  islands. 

540.  C.  melanostictiiSi  SchL  (LinnsBa,  yi|  737). 
St  Thomas  (Schl.). 

541.  C.  saslttUer,  HB.  Kth. 
St  Thomas  (SchL). 

542.  Evolvnltis  UnifbUni,  L. 

FL  Dec.-ApriL    In  moist  localities,  here  and  there. — All  islands. 

543.  E.  mucronatna,  8w. 

FL  Dec-March.    In  marshy  soil,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

544.  B.  nummulariiu,  L. 

FL  Nov.-March.  Among  rocks  in  shady  localities,  not  uncommon. — 
All  islands. 

545.  Cusoata  ameilcana,  L.  (v.  Love- weed). 

Fl  all  the  year  round.  In  dry  thickets,  covering  shrubs  and  trees, 
often  killing  them.    Very  common. — ^All  islands. 

(West,  p.  271,  mentions  two  si>ecies,  Convolvulus  matutlnus  and  C.vene^ 
natus^  as  occurring  in  St  Croix,  and  refers  for  their  description  to  Vahl's 
Symb.  Bot  pars  3,  as  spec.  nov.  As,  however,  they  are  not  described  in 
any  of  Vahl's  publications,  and  no  specimens  are  in  existence  in  Hb. 
Havn.,  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  they  are  old  species  or  new  ones.) 

[Cultivated  species:  Ipomoea  Learii,  Annal.  FL  et  Pom.  1840,  p.  381, 
and  J.  HorsfdUuSj  Hook.] 

HYDBOIiEACEiE. 

546.  Nama  JamalcensU,  L. 

FL  March-Aug.  Among  stones  and  rocks,  a  common  weed. — St  Croix ; 
St  Thomas. 
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BOBAGIIVACEJE. 

547.  Cordia  Gterasoanthas,  Jacq.    p)  suboanescens  (v.  Rosewood,  Cnppar). 

Fl.  Oct     An  excellent  timber  tree.     In  forests,  not  very  common. — 
Virgin  Island. 

548.  C.  alba,  R.  S.  (v.  White  MaDJack). 

Fl.  March-Sept.    In  thickets  and  along  roods,  not  uncommon. — St, 
Croix  (eastern  part  of  the  island). 

549.  C.  Sebestena,  Jacq.    a)  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  794).     0)  rubra,  Egg.  (v.  Scarlet  CordlAy 

Fluyte  boom). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    P)  leaf-ribs  red;  calyx  scarlet  as  the  corolla. 
Both  forms  common  in  forests  and  planted  near  dwellings. — All  islands. 

550.  C.  CoUocoooa,  L.  (v.  Manjack). 

Fl.  March-ApriL    Precocious.    In  forests,  common. — All  isliinds. 

551.  C.  nitida,  Vahl. 

Fl.  Jan.-Feb.  and  Sept.-Oct.    Flowers  slightly  odorous.     In  forests, 
not  uncommon. — ^AU  islands. 

552.  C.  laevigata.  Lam. 
St.  Thomas  (Schl.). 

553.  C.  sulcata,  DC. 

Fl.  June.     Leaves  up  to  IJ'  long.     In  forests,  not  common. — ^Virgin 
Islands;  St.  Croix  (West,  p.  275). 

554.  C.  ulmlfoUa,  Juss.    a)  ovata,  (3)  ovalls,  and  y)  lineata. 

Fl.  May- Aug.   In  dry  thickets,  common. — a)  all  islands  ;  /?)  St.  Thomas 
(Ledru) ;  y)  St.  Croix  (West). 

555.  C.  oylindrlBtaohya,  Sprengl.     a)  portorlcensls,  Sprgl.     13)  florlbunda,  Sprgl. 

d)  graveolens,  Kth. 
Fl.  all  the  year  round.     On  dry  hills.    All  three  forms  common. — St. 
Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

556.  C.  martlnlcensls,  R.  S. 

St.  Croix  (Griseb.  Fl.  p.  481). 

557.  C.  globoaa,  Kth. 

Fl.  July-Sept.    In  thickets,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

558.  Beurrerla  suooulenta,  Jacq.  (v.  Juniper). 

Fl.  June-Sept.    In  forests  and  thickets,  common. — All  islands. 

559.  Rochefortla  acanthophora,  Oris. 

Fl.  June-Sept.    In  thickets. — St.  Croix  (rare,  Fair  Plain,  Jacobus 
Peak) ;  Virgin  Islands  (not  uncommon). 
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560.  Tonmefortia  gnaphalodes,  R.  Br.  (v.  Sea-larender). 

FL  all  the  year  round*    On  sandy  shores,  common. — All  islands. 

561.  T.  hirantl—lma,  L.  (v.  Chichery  grape). 

FL  Sept-ApriL  Along  roads  and  in  thickets,  especially  on  lime- 
stone, common. — ^All  islands. 

562.  T.  foBtidiMima,  L. 

St  Croix  (West,  p.  270). 

563.  T.  bicolor,  Sw.    0)  laevigata.  Lam. 

FL  May.  Berry  globose,  white.  Among  rocks  on  high  hills,  rare. — 
St.  Thomas  (Crown,  1500^). 

564.  T.  laurifoUa,  Vent. 
St.  Thomas  (DC). 

565.  T.  volabiU%  L. 

Fl.  May-Ang.  Inflorescence  extra-axiUary,  often  transformed  into  a 
hollow,  globose,  moricate,  green  monstrosity,  in  which  lives  the  larva  of 
a  dipterons  insect.    Common  in  thickets. — All  islands. 

566.  T.  miorophyUa,  Desv. 

Fl.  May-Sept.  In  the  same  localiti^  as  the  former,  common. — ^All 
islands. 

567.  Heliotropiixm  indicum,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Along  roads  and  in  waste  places,  common. — 
All  islands. 

568.  R.  panrlflonun,  L.  (y.  Eye-bright). 

FL  all  the  year  round.    A  common  weed  everywhere. — ^AU  islands. 

569.  R.  cnxaaaavioiun,  L. 

FL  the  whole  year.    On  the  sandy  seashore,  common. — All  islands. 

570.  H.  frutioosiim,  L. 

Fl.  aU  the  year  round.    Up  to  6'  high.    On  dry  hills.— St.  Croix  (com- 
mon in  the  eastern  part) ;  Virgin  Islands  (not  uncommon). 
[Cultivated  species :.jEr.j)«rwrianttm,  L.  (v.  Heliotrope.)] 

POLEMONIACEA. 

[Cultivated  in  gardens:  Phlox  Dmmmondii^  Hook.] 

SOIiANACEJE. 

571.  Bnmfelaia  amerlQ^uia,  Sw.    o)  aud  /3)  pubescens  (v.  Rain-tree). 

FL  May-Dec.-  Flowers  odorous  before  rain.  In  thickets  and  woods, 
common. — ^Virgin  Islands  (cultivated  in  gardens  in  St.  Croix). 
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572.  Datura  Metel,  L.  (v.  Fire-weed). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Flowers  nocturnal.    Along  roads  and  in  waste 
places,  naturalized  everywhere. — All  islands. 

573.  D.  faatnosa,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Naturalized  in  gardens  and  near  dwellings. — 
All  islands. 

574.  D.  Tatula,  L. 

Fl.  May-Dec.    Along  roads,  naturalized,  but  rare. — St.  Croix  (Hope). 

575.  D.  Stramonium,  L.  (v.  Fire-weed). 

Fl.  Sept.-Feb.    Naturalized  in  waste  places,  common. — ^AU  islands. 

576.  Niootiana  Tabacum,  L. 

FL  May-Nov.    Used  as  a  medicine,  but  not  for  smoking.    Naturalized 
near  dwellings. — All  islands. 

577.  Phjsalia  peruviana,  L. 

Fl.  May-Nov.    In  fields,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Rapoon). 

578.  P.pubeaoens,  L. 

Fl.  March-May.    In  shady  valleys,  uncommon. — St.  Croix  (Crequis); 
St.  Thomas. 

579.  p.  Linkiana,  Ns. 

Fl.  Dec.    In  cultivated  fields,  not  uncommon. — St.  Thomas. 

580.  P.  angulata,  L. 

Fl.  Sept.-Jan.    Stamens  of  unequal  length ;  anthers  successively  de- 
hiscent.   Along  roads  and  ditches,  common. — ^AU  islands. 

581.  Capsioum  duloe,  Hort.  (DC.  Prodr.  xiii,  i,  428)  (v.  Sweet  Pepper). 

Fl.  March-July.    Berry  oblong.    Naturalized  in  gardens. — St.  Croix; 
St.  Thomas. 

582.  C.  frutescena,  L.  (v.  Bird  Pepper). 

Fl.  Aug.-Dec.    Used  as  a  condiment.    Here  and  there  in  forests  and 
cultivated. — St.  Croix  5  St.  Thomas. 

583.  C.  bacoatum,  L.  (v.  SmaU  Pepper). 

Fl.  Aug.-Jan.    In  forests  and  near  dwellings,  not  uncommon. — All 
islands. 

584.  C.  annuum,  L.  (t.  Pepper). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Fruit  universally  used  as  a  condiment.    Cul- 
tivated and  naturalized  everywhere. — ^All  islands. 
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585.  LycopeniioYim  ceraslforme,  Dun.  (Solan,  p.  118)  (v.  Small  Trovo). 

FL  May-Sept.  Berry  globose,  small,  yellow.  Not  uncommon  near 
dwellings  (perhaps  only  naturalized).  Used  as  a  vegetable. — St.  Croix; 
St.  Thomas. 

586.  L.  escnlentnin,  Mill.  (v.  Tomato,  Trovo). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Berry  used  as  a  vegetable.  Cultivated  and 
naturalized  everywhere. — All  islands. 

587.  Solannm  nodiflomm,  Jacq.    a)  and  p)  oleraoeum,  Dnn.  (v.  Lnmbush). 

Fl.  May-Dec.  Stem  often  prickly.  In  fields  and  in  waste  places,  com- 
mon.— All  islands. 

588.  S.  verbascifoUum,  L.  (▼.  Turkey-berry). 

Fl.  June-Oct.  In  waste  places,  not  uncommon. — Virgin  Islands;  St. 
Croix  (West,  p.  274). 

589.  S.  racemosYim,  L.  (v.  Canker-berry). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Proterandrous.  In  waste  places,  very  com- 
mon.— ^All  islands. 

590.  8.  Igneum,  L.  (v.  Canker-berry). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Habitat  of  the  preceding.  Very  common. — 
All  islands. 

591.  8.  bahamense,  L.  {8.  persiccefolinm^  Dun.) 

FL  Jan.-Aug.    Along  coasts,  not  uncommon. — ^Virgin  Islands. 

592.  8.  lancelfoUom,  Jacq. 

l^ot  seen  flowering.  Leaves  and  stem  very  prickly.  In  forests,  rare. — 
St.  Jan  (King's  Hill,  lOOCK). 

593.  8.  torvmn,  Sw.  (v.  Plate-bush). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  A  shrub  or  small  tree.  In  forests  and  near 
dwellings,  common. — ^All  islands. 

594.  8.  inolastim,  Gris.,  var.  albiflorum,  Egg. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Corolla  white,  %"-V'  diam.  Stigma  3-5- 
branched,  stellate.  Berry  globose,  somewhat  depressed,  hirsute^  orange- 
coloured,  V  diam.  The  excrescent  calyx  prickly.  In  dry  thickets,  not 
uncommon. — ^Virgin  Islands. 

595.  8.  aouleatiasiintim,  Jacq. 

FL  April-May.  Naturalized  by  mules  from  Montevideo. — St.  Croix 
(Frederiksted). 

596.  8.  mammosnm,  L. 

St  Croix  (West,  p.  275). 
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597.  S.  polygammn,  Yahl  (v.  Kakkerlokka-beny). 

11.  all  the  year  round.    In  dry  thickets,  common. — ^Virgin  Islands. 

(In  DC.  Prodr.  xiii,  i,  197,  it  is  stated  that  this  species  has  been  foond 
in  St.  Croix  by  Wydler,  which,  however,  appears  doubtful  to  me.  West, 
p.  275,  only  gives  St.  Jan  as  habitat,  yet  Vahl  in  his  Symb.  Bot.  iii,  39, 
and  after  him  probably  Griseb.  Fl.  p.  443,  refer  to  West  as  the  authority 
for  St.  Croix  as  habitat.) 

598.  Cestrom  laurifollttm,  L'Her. 

FL  Jan.-ApriL  Petiole  black ;  berry  dark  purple.  In  forests,  not 
uncommon. — All  islands. 

599.  C.  dlnmtim,  L. 

Fl.  Feb.-June.    In  forests,  uncommon. — ^Virgin  Islands;  St.  Croix 

(West,  p.  276). 

600.  C.  noctumom,  L. 

Fl.  March.    In  forests,  rare. — St.  Jan  (Eogiers,  Joshee  Gut). 

I  Cultivated  species:  Datura  suaveolens,  HBK.;  Petunia  nyctaginiflaray 
Juss.,  and  P.  violaceaj  Lindl.;  Solanum  Seaforthianuntj  Andr.,  8.  tubero- 
sum^ L.  (v.  Irish  potato),  and  8.  Melongena^  L.  (v.  Egg-plant,  Beranger).] 

SCBOPHlXLiARIACEiE:. 

601.  Scoparia  dttlcis,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  A  common  weed  along  roads  and  in  moist 
localities. — ^All  islands. 

602.  Capraria  biflora,  L.    a)  and  ^)  pUoaa  (v.  Goat-weed). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Leaves  used  for  tea.  Both  forms  along  roads, 
common,    a)  in  moist,  p)  in  dry  localities. — ^All  islands. 

603.  Herpostis  stricta,  Sclirad. 
St.  Thomas  (Benth.). 

604.  H.  ohamaddryoides,  Ktli. 

Fl.  Dec-March.  Pedicel  bearing  two  bracteol®  at  the  ba«e.  The 
two  innermost  calyx-lobes  setaceous.  In  moist  localities,  rare. — St 
Croix  (Spring-gut). 

605.  H.  Moonlera,  Kth. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Along  rivulets  and  on  the  margins  of  lagoons, 
common. — ^All  islands. 

606.  Vandellia  diffusa,  L. 

St.  Croix  (Eyan  in  Hb.  Havn.,  Vahl's  Eclogue,  ii,  47)  (Montserrat, 
Byan  in  Hb.  Havn.,  ^^  vulgaris^). 
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[Cultivated  species:  Maurandia  Barclayana^  Lindl.  (v.  Fairy  Ivy), 
and  Eusselmjunceoj  Zucc.  (v.  Madeira  Plant).] 

BIGIVONIACEJB. 

607.  Creflcentia  Cujete,  L.  (t.  Calabash-tree). 

FL  all  the  year  round.  Leaves  deciduous  in  Dec.  The  fruit  is  used 
for  vessels.    Near  dwellings  and  in  forests,  common. — ^AU  islands. 

608.  C.  oaouxbitina,  L.  (v.  Black  Calabash). 

FL  March-No  v.  Wood  used  for  boat-building.  In  dense  forests  near 
rivulets,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

609.  Catalpa  longislUqaa,  Cham. 
St.  Thomas  (Gris.  Fl.  44G). 

610.  Teooma  BertezU,  DC. 

Fl.  March-July.  Leaves  deciduous  Feb.-April.  In  dry  thickets, 
common. — ^Virgin  Islands. 

611.  T.  leuoczylon,  Mart.  (v.  White  Cedar). 

Fl.  March-April,  precocious,  and  later  coetanous  in  Sept.-Oct.  Wood 
used  for  building  boats.  In  forests  and  on  dry  hills,  common. — All 
islands. 

612.  T.  Btans,  Juss.  (v.  Yellow  Cedar). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Anthers  pilose  beneath.  In  thickets,  com- 
mon ;  often  gregarious,  especially  in  St.  Croix. — All  islands. 

613.  BlgnoDia  aequinootiaUs,  L. 

Fl.  April-Sept.  Anthers  pilose  or  glabrous  (hence  Vahl's  distinction 
on  this  account  between  his  B.  spectahilis  (Symb.  Bot.  iii,  p.  80)  and  this 
species  not  justified).  Here  and  there  in  marshy  forests. — St.  Thomas 
(Northside  Bay,  Sta.  Maria);  St.  Croix  (Salomon's estate.  West,  p.  204). 

614.  B.  unguis,  L.  (v.  Cat-claw). 

Fl.  April-May,  precocious,  later  ogain  coetanous  in  Nov.  Stem  1^'' 
diam.,  showing  the  irregular  stnicture  peculiar  to  all  climbing  Bignoni- 
acew.  Fruit  as  much  as  26''  long.  In  forests,  not  uncommon. — All 
islands. 

615.  Distictis  lactiflora,  DC.  (Prodr.  ix,  191)  (Eignonia,  Vahl). 

Fl.  aJl  the  year  round.  On  fences  and  in  dry  thickets,  here  and 
there. — St.  Croix  (Cotton  Grove,  Southgate  Farm)  (cultivated  in  St. 
Thomas). 

[Cultivated  species:  Tecoina  capensis,  Lindl.] 
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ACABTTHACEJE. 

616.  Ruellla  taberosa,  L.  (v.  Christmas-pride). 

FL  all  the  year  round ;  most  abundantly  towards  Christmas.  Along 
roads  and  ditches,  common. — ^AU  islands. 

617.  R.  strepena,  L. 

St.  Croix  (Isert  sec.  DC.  Prodr.  xi,  121). 

618.  Stemonaoanthna  ooooineua,  Gris. 

FL  Jan.-April.  Cleistogamous  flowers  in  July ;  also  an  intermediate 
form  between  cleistogamous  and  normal  flowers.  In  shai^y  forests, 
rare. — St.  Croix  (Caledonia,  Wills  Bay);  St.  Jan  (Bordeaux  Hills);  St. 
Thomas  (WydL  pec.  DC.  Prodr.  xi,  217). 

619.  Blaohnum  Brownei,  Juss.  (v.  Pengiiiu  Balsam). 

Fl.  Dec- April.  Used  against  cough.  In  pastures  and  along  ditches, 
common. — All  islands. 

620.  Barleria  lupnllna,  Llndl.  (Bot.  Re^.  t.  1483). 

Fl.  Dec.-April.  Naturalized  near  dwellings  and  in  gardens. — St. 
Thomas;  St.  Jan.  ^ 

621.  Thyraacanthna  nltidua,  Ns. 

St.  Croix  (v.  Bohr  sec.  Symb.  Bot.  ii,  5,  and  Isert  sec.  DC.  Prodr.  xi, 
327);  St.  Thomas  (l^ees). 

622.  Dianthera  pectoralia,  Murr.  (v.  Garden  Balsam). 

Fl.  Dec.-March.  Used  against  coughs.  Naturalized  near  dwellings 
and  in  gardens. — All  islands. 

623.  D.  aeaaUla,  Gris.  (Justida  paucifloray  Vahl  in  Eclog.  Am.  i,  2). 

Fl.  June-July.  Flowers  often  cleistogamous.  Rhizome  perennial. 
In  thickets,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix  (Salt  River);  St.  Thomas. 

624.  Jaaticla  carthagenenaia,  Jacq. 

Fl.  Dec-March.    Along  ditches  and  in  forests. — All  islands. 

625.  J.  reflexiflora,  Rich.  (VaWs  Emim.  Plant,  i,  157),  var.  glanduloaa.  Egg.      * 
Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Bracts  densely  glanduliferous.    Seeds  glo- 
bose, brown.   Procumbent  among  bushes.— St.  Croix  (rare,  Fnir  Plain); 
St.  Thomas;  Buck  Island  (not  uncommon). 

626.  J.  perlplocaBfolia,  Jacq. 
St  Thomas  (Schl.). 

627.  Beloperone  nemoroaa,  Kees. 

Fl.  Jan.-March.  Calyx  one-sixth  of  the  length  of  the  corolla.  In 
forests,  rare.— St.  Croix  (Caledonia,  Ham's  Bluff  Valley). 
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628.  Crouandra  infandibnliformls,  Nees. 

Fl.  March-Jane.    iN^aturalizcd  in  gardens. — St.  Croix. 

629.  Stenandrimn  rupestre,  Ns.  (DC.  Prodr.  xi,  283)  {Rutllia  f,  8w.  Fl.  Ind.  Oco. 

p.  1071 ;  Plum.  Icon.  ed.  Bai'm.  t.  75,  as  Gerardia),    a)  glabrous,  P)  pilose. 

Fl.  Dec-May,  cleistogamons.  Formal  flowers  Jnne-Aug.  Corolla 
expanded  till  9  A.  M.  Ehizome  perennial;  roots  fusiform,  tuberous. 
Gregarious  on  the  ground  in  forests,  rare. — a)  St.  Thomas  (Flag  Hill, 
71KV-90(K) ;  ^5)  St.  Jan  (Ba«fi  Gut). 

630.  Antbao^thna  Bplnoana,  Nees. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flowers  heterostylous.  On  rocks  and  in  for- 
ests, common^  especially  in  St.  Croix. — All  islands. 

631.  A.  Jamalcenais,  Gris. 

n.  June-July.  Corolla-lobes  glandular  inside.  On  limestone,  rare. — 
St  Croix,  in  stony  ground. 

632.  A.  mIorcpbyUua,  Ns. 

Fl.  May-Aug.    In  forests,  here  and  there. — All  islands. 

633.  Dloliptera  adaurgena,  Juss. 

FL  Jan.-Feb.,  cleistogamons;  normal,  March- April.  In  thickets 
and  near  ditches. — St.  Croix  (common) ;  St.  Jan  (less  common). 

634.  Tbnnbergla  volnbilla,  Pers. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  ^Naturalized  along  ditches  and  ri\ailets. — St. 
Croix  (Caledonia,  Mt.  Stewart);  St.  Thomas  (Tutu). 

[Cultivated  species:  Oraptophyllum  hortense^  Fees,  Justieia  bicolorj 
Andr.,  Thunbergia  alata^  Boj.,  Th.fragranSj  Eoxb.,  and  Sesamum  orien- 
tale^  L.  (v.  Benye).] 

gesnebiaceje:. 

635.  Martynia  diandra,  Glox.  (v.  Cocks). 

Fl.  Sept.-Dec.  Three  rudimentary  filaments;  V-S'  high.  Along 
roads  and  in  waste  places,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

LABIATJS. 

636*.  Ooitntim  BaaUicnin,  L. 

Fl.  May-Aug.    Naturalized  in  gardens. — ^All  islands. 

637.  O.  miorantbum,  W.  (v.  Passia  Bal^m). 

Fl.  Aug.-Xov.  Corolla  expanded  during  the  morning.  Used  against 
coughs.    Along  ditches  and  in  pastures,  gregarious. — All  islands. 

638.  Coleua  amboinioua,  L.  (v.  East  India  Tbyme). 

Fl.  April-May.  Naturalized  in  dry  localities,  gregarious. — All 
islands. 

Bull.  Kat.  Mus.  No.  13 6 
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639.  Hyptis  oapitata,  Jacq.  (v.  WOd  Hops). 

FL  Nov.-March.    Along  rivulets,  common. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

640.  H.  Buaveolens,  Poit. 

Fl.  Oct.-Feb.  3^-4'  high.  In  dry  localities,  common.— St  Croix ;  St. 
Thomas. 

641.  H.  pectlnata,  Poit.  (v.  French  Tea). 

Fl.  Nov.-April.  As  mnch  as  8'  high.  In  dry  localities,  not  uncom- 
mon.— ^AU  islands. 

642.  H.  verticillata,  Jacq. 

St.  Thomas  (Oris.  Fl.  p.  489).  # 

643.  Salvia  occidentalta,  Sw. 

Fl.  Dec-March.    Bhizome  thick.    Along  roads,  conunon« — All  island  s. 

644.  S.  teneUa,  Sw. 

St.  Thomas  (Gris-  FL  p.  490  j  Schl.). 

645.  S.  serotina,  L. 

FL  Sept.-April.  Leaves  very  bitter.  Corolla  white.  In  dry  locali- 
ties, gregarious,  common. — ^All  islands. 

646.  8.  cocoinea,  L.    a)  and  P)  ciliata,  Benth. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Along  ditches  and  roads,  common. — ^AU 
islands. 

647.  Leonnraa  aibirioua,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Corolla  sometimes  white.  A  common  weed 
in  fields  and  along  roads. — All  islands. 

648.  Lencas  martlDioensla,  R.  Br. 

Fl.  March-Kov.  A  weed,  common  in  gardens  and  along  roads. — St. 
Croix. 

649.  Leoootla  nepeteefolia,  R.  Br.  (▼.  HoUow  Stock). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Corolla  sometimes  white.  Gregarious,  a  very 
common  weed  everywhere. — All  islands. 

650.  Mentha  aquaUoa,  L.  (v.  Mint). 

Not  seen  flowering.  Naturalized  along  rivulets,  gregarious. — St 
Croix  (Caledonia). 

[Cultivated  species :  Rosmarinus  officinaliSj  L.  (v.  Rosemary),  Thpm¥4 
vulgaris,  L.  (v.  Thyme),  and  Origanum  Ua^orana^  L.  (v.  Sweet  Maijoram 
Tea).] 
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TEBBENACEJB. 

651.  Filva  eohiaata,  Jass. 

Fl.  aU  the  year  round.  Corolla  expanded  till  10  A.  M.  A  common 
weed  along  roads  and  in  gardens. — ^AU  islands. 

652.  Bouchea  BhrenbergU,  Cham. 

FLDec-May.  Gregarious  along  roads  and  in  dry  localities^  com- 
mon.— St. Croix;  St. Thomas. 

653.  Stachytarpha  jamaioensis,  Y.  (v.  Vervain). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flower  expanded  till  noon.  Pollen  3-4- 
branched^  stellate.  Leaves  used  against  fever.  Very  common  along 
roads  and  ditches. — ^AU  islands. 

654.  8.  Btrigoaa,  Vahl. 

St.  Thomas  (Ehrenb.  sec.  DC.  Prodr.  xi,  564;  Gris.  Fl.  p.  494). 

655.  Llppia  Dodiflora,  Rich. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Gregarious  in  moist  localities^  not  uncom- 
mon.— St.  Croix  (La  Eeine,  Fair  Plain). 

656.  Lantana  Camara,  L.  (v.  Sage). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Berry  considered  to  be  poisonous.  On  dry 
hills,  very  common. — ^All  islands. 

657.  L.  polyacantha,  Schaaer  (DC.  Prodr.  xi,  597)  (L.  scabrida,  Ait.). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  In  dry  localities,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix 
(St  George)  j  St  Thomas  (Solberg). 

658.  L.  involucrata,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Corolla  and  berry  violet.  In  thickets,  com- 
mon, especially  on  limestone. — AU  islands. 

659.  L.  reticnlata,  Pers. 

Fl.  aU  the  year  round.  On  limestone,  rare. — St.  Croix,  in  stony  ground 
(King's  Hill). 

660.  Citharexylum  quadrangulare,  Jacq.  (v.  Fiddlewood,  Sasanna). 

Fl.  July-Sept    In  forests,  not  uncommon. — St  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

661.  C.  oineraum,  L.  (v.  Susanna). 

Fl.  July-Dec.  Leaves  of  both  these  si)ecie8  becoming  red  in  Feb.,  and 
dropping  off  at  the  same  time  that  the  new  ones  make  their  appear- 
ance. On  young  radical  shoots  the  leaves  are  linear  and  deeply  serrate. 
The  wood  is  quite  useless,  even  for  firewood.  In  dry  thickets  and  for- 
ecstH,  common,  often  gregarious. — ^AU  islands. 
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662.  C.  villoBiim,  Jacq.  (Icon.  Yar.  1. 118). 

St.  Thomas  (Schlecht,  Bertero,  Duchass.  sec  Gris.  Syst.  Uut.;. 

663.  Duranta  Plmnleriy  Jacq. 

Fl.  May-Dec.    Along  roads  and  in  thickets^  common. — All  islands. 

664.  Callicarpa  reticulata,  Sw. 
St.  Croix  (West,  p.  269). 

665.  .Sgiphila  marttnioensis,  Jacq. 

Fl.  Aug.-Jan.  Flowers  often  heterostylous.  In  forests,  common. — 
St.  Croix. 

666.  Clerodendron  aouleatum,  L.  (v.  Chac-chuc). 

FL  all  the  year  round.  Common  on  dry  hills  and  in  marshy  soil. — 
AU  islands. 

667.  C.  fragrans,  W. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Long  creeping  rhizome.  Gregarious  on  high 
hills  in  shady  places,  naturalized. — St.  Thomas  (Dorothea,  Liliendal). 

668.  Petltia  domingensis,  Jacq.    a). 

Fl.  May-Sept.  Leaves  often  temate.  Drupe  commonly  4-loculate. 
A  tree  up  to  50'  high.  In  forests,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix  (Caledo- 
nia, Punch,  Wills  Bay). 

669.  Vitez  divaricata,  Sw. 

Fl.  May-July.  Filaments  glandular-pilose.  A  low  tree,  here  and 
there  in  forests. — St.  Croix  (Caledonia,  Wills  Bay) ;  St.  Thomas  (Crown) } 
St.  Jan  (Cinnamon  Bay). 

670.  Avioexmia  nitida,  Jacq. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Upper  surface  of  leaves  always  covered  with 
small  salt  crystals.  Along  the  seashore  and  lagoons,  common. — ^All 
islands. 

671.  A.  tomentosa,  Jacq. 

St.  Croix  (West,  p.  269) ;  St.  Thomas  (SchL). 

[Cultivated  species:  Verbena  chamcedrifolia^  Juss.,  in  several  varie- 
ties, Petrcea  volubiliSy  Jacq.  (v.  Wreath-plant),  Aloysia  dtnodora^  Ortega 
(v.  Lemon-scented  Verbena),  Vitex  Agntts-castus,  L.  (v.  Wild  Black  Pep- 
per), and  Holmslyoldia  sanguinea^  Retz.] 

MTOPOBACEiE. 

672.  Bontia  daphnoidea,.  L.  (v.  White  AUlDg). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  On  sandy  shores. — St  Croix  (rare,  Turner's 
Eole) ;  Virgin  Islands  (not  uncommon). 
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PI^AWTAOIIVACEf . 

673.  Plantago  znajor,  L.    p)  tropica  (v.  Englifih  Plantain). 

FL  Jan.'March.  Proterogynoas.  Leaves  used  against  inflammation 
of  the  eyes. 

PI^UMBAOIIVACEf . 

674.  Plombago  ■candens,  Thunb.  (v.  Blister-leaf). 

FL  all  the  year  round.  Leaves  used  as  blisters.  In  thickets  and 
forests,  common. — ^All  islands. 

[Cultivated  species :  P.  capenHsy  Thunb.] 

PHTTOLiACCACEiE. 

675.  Suriana  maritima,  L. 

FL  June-Dec.  Stamens  mostly  10.  Filaments  pilose.  On  sandy 
shores,  not  uncommon. — ^AU  islands. 

676.  Microtea  debilim  Sw. 

FL  July-Sept.  In  shady  places,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Spring  Garden, 
Wills  Bay). 

677.  Rivina  laovia,  L.  (v.  Snake-bush,  Stark  mahart).    a)  and  p)  pubescens. 

FL  all  the  year  round.  A  common  weed  everywhere,  both  forms. — 
All  islands. 

678.  R.  ootandra,  L. 

FL  Feb.-Aug.  Pedicel  and  calyx  becoming  reddish-brown  as  well 
as  the  fruit.  Stamens  in  two  whorls,  mostly  12.  In  thickets  and 
forests,  common. — All  islands. 

679.  Petiveila  alUaoda,  L.  (v.  Gully-root). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  A  very  common  weed  everywhere. — ^AU 
islands. 

CHENOFOBIACEiE. 

680.  Chenopodium  ambrosioides,  L. 

Fl.  March.  In  waste  places  and  on  walls,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix 
(Fredriksted) ;  St.  Jan  (Cruz  Bay). 

681.  Ch.  morale,  L. 

FL  Jan.-May.  On  walls,  uncommon,  naturalized. — St.  Croix;  St. 
Thomas. 

682.  Obione  ciiatata,  Moq.  (DC.  Prodr.  xiii,  ii,  p.  110). 

Fl.  March-Aug.  On  sandy  shores,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Water 
Bay);  St.  Jan;  St. Croix  (Schl.). 
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683.  BocuMingaultia  baselloides,  Eth.  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  3620). 

FL  all  the  year  roand.    Naturalized  in  gardens  and  cultivated. — St. 
Croix;  StThomaA. 

684.  Batis  maxltima,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Gregarious  along  the  coast  of  lagoons^  com- 
mon.— St. Croix;  St. Thomas. 
[Cultivated  species :  Beta  vulgaris,  L.  (v.  Red  Beet).] 

Am  ABANT  ACE  £. 

685.  Celosia  argentea,  L.  (C  margaritcicm,  L.)< 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Katuralized  around  dwellings. — St.  Thomas; 
St.  Croix  (West,  p.  277). 

686.  C.  nltida,  Yohl. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    In  forests  and  thickets,  not  uncommon. — St 
Croix;  St. Thomas. 

687.  ChamisBoa  altissima,  Etb. 

Fl.  Dec-March.    In  forests,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix  (Lebanon 
Hill) ;  St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill). 

688.  Aohyranthes  aapera,  L.    a)  argentea,  Lam.    ji)  obtusifoUa,  Lam. 

Fl.  Dec-March.    In  thickets  and  on  waste  places,  common. — All 
islands. 

689.  Oomphrena  globosa,  L.  (v.  Bachelor'M  Button). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    ^Naturalized  in  gardens  and  near  dwellings. — 
AU  islands. 

690.  Iresine  elatior,  Rich. 

Fl.  Sept.-March.    Uppermost  leaves  always  alternate.    In  thickets, 
oommon. — All  islands. 

691.  PhUozeraa vennictilataa,  R.Br.  (v. Bay-flower). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Along  the  coast,  very  common,  gregarious. — 
All  islands. 

692.  Altemanthera  polygonoides.  E.  Br.    c). 

Fl.  aU  the  year  round.    In  sandy  places,  common. — All  islands. 

693.  A.  ficoidea,  R.  Br. 

Fl.  aU  the  year  round.    In  moist  localities,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas 
(Haulover). 

694.  A.  Achyrantha,  R.  Br. 

Fl.  March-Aug.    Among  rocks  and  stones,  here  and  there. — St  Croix^ 
St  Thomas  (Schl.). 
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695.  Amblogyne  polygonoidoB,  Raf. 

FL  all  the  year  round:  i  flowers  very  few.    In  sandy  places  near 
the  coast,  common. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

696.  Scleropiui  amarantoidea^  Schrad. 

FL  aU  the  year  round.    Leaves  often  discoloured  with  white  cross- 
stripes.    In  sandy  localities,  common. — ^All  islands. 

697.  Enxolus  caodataa^  Moq. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    In  waste  places,  common. — ^All  islands. 

698.  E.  oleraceus,  Moq.  (v.  Lnmbo). 

FL  all  the  year  round.    Kear  dwellings,  common. — ^AU  islands. 

699.  AmarantuB  spinosus,  L. 

FL  Jan.-ApriL    Near  rivulets  and  ditches,  uncommon. — St.  Croix; 
St  Thomas. 

700.  A.  triatis,  L. 

St.  Thomas  (Wydler  sec.  DO.  Prodr.  xiu,  ii,  260). 

701.  A.  paniculatuak  L.  (v.  Bower). 

FL  aU  the  year  round.    A  troublesome  weed  on  account  of  its  long 
tap-root.    Conmion  everywhere. — All  Islands. 

NTCTAOINACEiE. 

702.  Mirabilia  Jalapa,  L.  (v.  Four-o'clock). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flower  expanded  from  4  P.  M.,  purple,  yellow, 
or  pink.    Around  dwellings,  common. — All  islands. 

703.  Boerhaavla  ereota,  L. 

Fl.  Bec-Feb.    Along  ditches  and  in  pastures,  uncommon. — St.  Croix 
(Mt.  Stewart). 

704.  B.  paniotilata.  Rich.  (v.  Batta-batta). 

Fl.  aU  the  year  round.    Calyx  often  transformed  into  a  hollow  mon- 
strosity by  the  larva  of  a  wasp.    A  very  common  weed. — ^AU  islands. 

705.  Piaonia  actileata,  L. 

Fl.  Feb.-ApriL    In  forests,  common. — St  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

706.  P.  saboordata,  8w.  (v.  Mampoo,  LobloUy). 

FL  April- June.    Leaves  partly  deciduous.    Wood  useless  for  timber 
and  fiiel.    Along  coasts,  common,  growing  to  a  large  tree. — ^All  islands. 

707.  P.  inennis,  Jacq. 

FL  April-May.    Leaves  on  the  young  branches  whorled.    In  forests, 
common. — ^AU  islands. 
[Cultivated  species:  BougainviUea  specUxhilis^  Willd.] 
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POIiTOONACEiE. 

708.  Coocoloba  uvlfora,  Jacq.  (v.  Sea-grape). 

Fl.  July-Dec  Wood  hard^  dark  purple,  used  for  shipbuilding.  On 
the  sandy  seashore,  common.  Sometimes  in  the  interior  as  high  up  as 
1200^.— AU  islands. 

709.  C.  leoganenais,  Jacq. 

Fl.  May-July.  Flowers  in  fascicles  of  3-4,  of  which,  however,  one 
only  bears  fruit  Drupe  oval,  violet,  ^'"  long.  On  sandy  shores,  rare. — 
St.  Croix  (Sandy  Point). 

710.  C.  rugoM,  Deaf.  (DC.  Prodr.  xiv,  152;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4536). 
St.  Thomas  (DC.  Prodr.  1.  c.^. 

711.  C.  laurlfoUa,  Jacq.  (Hort.  Schcenblr.  iii,  p.  9,  t.  267). 

Fl.  March-July.  Leaves  deciduous  April  to  May.  Fruit  purplish, 
pointed  at  both  ends.  In  thickets,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix  (Sandy 
Point,  Hard  Labour). 

712.  C.  diversifoUa,  Jacq. 

Fl.  May-July.  6'-8'  high.  Along  the  coast,  uncommon. — St.  Croix 
(La  Yall^,  Claremont). 

713.  C.  obtusifolia,  Jacq. 
St.  Croix  (West,  p.  281). 

714.  C.  ponotata,  Jacq.    a)  Jaoquinii,  ^)  barbadensis,  Jacq.,  6)  parvifoUa  (7.  Red 

wood,  Roebout),  7)  microstachya,  W. 

Fl.  Aug.-Dec.  a)  leaves  as  much  as  If'  long.  A  shrub  or  low  tree* 
^)  and  y)  common ;  a)  and  P)  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

715.  C.  Divea,  Jacq. 

Fl.  June-Sept.  Flowers  delicately  odorous.  Fruit  white  when  ripe. 
Li  forests,  not  uncommon.— All  islands. 

((7.  Klotzschianaj  Meissn.,  and  C.  Kunthiana^  Meissn.  (DC.  Prodr.  xiv, 
155  and  166),  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  St.  Thomas,  but  they  are 
both  very  doubtful  species,  founded  on  single  specimens,  and  have 
therefore  been  here  omitted.) 

[Cultivated species:  Aniigonon  cordatum^  Mart.  &  Galeotti  (v.  Mexican 
Wreath-plant),  and  Rumex  vmcarius^  L.] 

liAUBACEiE. 

716.  Cinnamomum  zeilanioom,  BL 

Fl.  April-May.  Naturalized  in  a  few  places  in  shady  valleys.— St. 
Croix  (Crequis). 
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717.  PhoBbe  antillana,  Meissn.  (DC.  Prodr.  xv,  i,  p.  31).    y)  cubensis. 

St  Croix  (West  in  Hb.  Petrop.  sec.  DC.  L  c). 

{Ph.  montanay  Gris.,  said  by  Meissn.  (DC.  Prodr.  1.  c.  p.  236)  to  be 
synonymous  with  Laurus  hngifolia^  Vahl,,  mentioned  by  West,  p.  2  J  2,  as 
a  new  species  from  St.  Croix,  ought  perhaps  to  be  added  to  this  list ;  but 
as  the  specimens  seen  by  me  in  Hb.  Havn.  as  Laurus  longifolia^  Yahl, 
do  not  agree  with  Grisebach's,  I  prefer  to  omit  the  species  here,  a«  being 
doubtful.) 

"718.  Persea  gratissima,  Gaertn.  (v.  Alligator  Pear). 

Fl.  March-May.  Stamens,  9  perfect,  3  less  perfect  and  sterile,  G  rudi- 
mentary.   The  fruit  is  a  favourite  vegetable.    In  gardens. — ^All  islands. 

719.  Hofelandia  pendola,  Ns.  {H,  ThamoBa,  Nees). 

St  Thomas  (sec.  DC.  Prodr.  1.  c.  p.  65,  Hb.  Kunth!). 

720.  AcTodioUdium  saUolfolitim,  Gris. 

Fl.  May-Aug.  In  forests,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix  (Wills  Bay, 
Spring-gut). 

721.  Nectandra  coziaoea,  Gris. 

FL  May-Aug.  In  forests,  rare. — St.  Thomas  (Soldier  Bay) ;  St  Jan 
(Hb.  Havn.). 

722.  N.  membranaoea,  Gris. 

Fl.  June.  In  dense  forests,  uncommon. — St  Croix  (Wills  Bay)  5  St 
Thomas  (Signal  Hill). 

723.  N.  anUUana,  Meissn.  (DC.  Prodr.  1.  6,  153)  (If,  lewxmthaf  Gris.). 

FL  May-June.    In  forests,  not  uncommon.    Fragrant— All  islands. 

724.  Oreodaphne  lenoozylon,  Nees. 

Fl.  July.  In  dense  forests  on  high  hills,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas 
(Signal  Hill)  (Montserrat,  Ryan  in  Hb.  Havn.). 

725.  Caasyta  amerioana,  L. 

Fl.  March-April.  Inflorescence  often  branched.  On  Manchineel  and 
Acacia  trees  along  the  seashore,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix  (Cotton 
Grove) ;  St  Thomas  (Water  Bay);  Vieques  (Hb.  Havn.). 

THTMELiiEACEiE. 

726.  Daphnopaia  oaribsea,  Gris. 

Fl.  July  and  Dec-March.  In  forests,  not  uncommon. — St.  Thomas 
(Flag  Hill,  Signal  HiU). 
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EUPHOBBIACEf  • 

727.  Buxus  Vahlli,  Baill.  (DC.  Prodr.  xvi,  i,  p.  16)  (Trioera  lavigatCf  Sw.,  var.  Sanda- 

CrucUf  Eggers  in  Fl.  St.  Cracis,  p.  111). 

FL  Jnne-Oct.    On  limestone,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Stony  Ground). 

728.  Savia  seaailiflora,  W.  (Spec.  Plant,  iv,  p.  771). 

Fl.  June-Bee.    In  thickets  on  dry  hills,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

729.  PhyUanthuB  acuminatna,  Yabl  (Syuib.  Bot.  11,  95). 

St.  Thomas  (Herb.  DC.  sec.  DC.  Prodr.  xv,  ii,  381).  Vahl,  however,, 
gives  only  Cayenne  (Eohr)  as  habitat. 

730.  Ph.  Nlmri,  L.  (v.  Creole  Chinine). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Very  common  in  gardens  and  along  roads. — 
All  islands. 

731.  Ph.  distichua,  MttU.  (DC.  Prodr.  I.  c.  413)  (Ciooa,  L.)  (v.  Gooaoberry). 

Fl.  June-Sept.  Fruit  used  for  preserves.  Naturalized  near  dwell- 
ings.— All  islands. 

732.  Ph.  nobma,  Mlill.  (1.  c.  415).    rj)  AntiUana  (Ctcco,  Juss.)  (v.  Gongora-hout). 
Fl.  July,  and  afterwards  precocious  in  Dec.-Jan.    In  forests,  not  un- 
common.— ^All  islands. 

733.  Ph.  falcatus,  Sw.  (v.  Boxwood). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    In  marshy  soil,  not  uncommon. — ^Vieques. 

734.  Sectuinega  acidothanmtis,  MUll.  (1.  c.451)  (FlUggea^QriB,), 

Fl.  May-June.  In  thickets,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix  (eastern  i)art 
of  the  island). 

(I  have  adopted  MUUer's  generic  name,  FlUggea  being  an  older  name 
for  a  genus  of  Ophiopogonece  established  by  L.  C.  Eichard.) 

735.  Dr^petea  laevigata,  Gris.  ined.  (Exccscaria  polyandrOf  Gris.  Cat.  PI.  Cnb.  p.  20, 

&  Diagnofi.  nener  Enpliorb.  p.  ISO). 

Fl.  Sept.  S.  I  have  not  found  the  female  flower  nor  fruit,  and  am 
therefore  not  able  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  this  respect  in  Grise- 
bach's  Diagnosis. — St.  Croix  (Fair  Plain) ;  St.  Jan  (Cinnamon  Bay). 

736.  D.  glanca,  Vahl. 

St.  Croix  (Hb.  Havn.  Eyan,  Eohr;  "Hollow  berry  of  Bugby  Hole'') 
(Montserrat,  Eyan  in  Hb.  Havn.). 

737.  Croton  aatroitea,  Ait.  (t.  White  Mar^). 

Fl.  Dec-July.  Style  16-branched.  In  dry  thickets,  very  common. — 
AU  islands. 
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738.  C.  bettdlnuB,  Vahl  (Symb.  Bot.  li,  p.  98). 

Fl.  aU  the  year  round.  A  low  shrub,  brownish.  Common  in  thick- 
ets.— ^AU  islands. 

739.  C.  flavens,  L.  (v.  Mar^). 

FL  all  the  year  round.  Gregarious  on  dry  hills,  also  as  secondary 
growth ;  very  common,  and  a  troublesome  shrubby  weed. — All  islands. 

740.  C.  discolor,  WiUd,  (Spec.  Plant,  iv,  352)  (C.  &aZ<ami/er,L.). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Along  roads  in  dry  localities,  common. — St. 
Croix  (eastern  part  of  the  island);  St.  Thomas  (Hb.  Thunb.  sec.  DC. 
Prodr.  L  c.  p.  616). 

741.  C.  oval  foUns,  West. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Along  roads  and  in  waste  places,  very  com- 
mon.— ^All  islands. 

742.  C.lobatU8»L. 

Fl.  March-Dec.  In  the  same  places  as  the  preceding,  very  common. — 
All  islands. 

743.  C.  hnmillii,  L. 

St.  Thomas  (Bertero  sec.  DC.  Prodr.  1.  c.  670). 

(An  arboreous  as  yet  undetermined  Crotonea^  not  found  in  blossom, 
occurs  in  a  few  specimens  on  Flag  Hill  in  St.  Thomas.) 

744.  Alemitea  Molaccana,  WiUd.  (Spec.  Plant,  iv,  590)  {A,  triloba,  Foret.)  (v. 

Walnut). 

Fl.  aU  the  year  round.  Naturalized  near  dwellings  and  in  gardens. — 
St. Croix;  St. Thomas. 

745.  Ridnella  pedunoulosa,  MiiU.  (Linnsea,  xxxiv,  153)  (Adelia  Eicinella,  L.)- 

Fl.  March-May,  precocious.  Always  very  spiny.  In  dry  thickets, 
not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

746.  Argyrothamnia  faaclculata,  Mill].  (Ldnnaea,  1.  c.  146)  (Ditaxia,  Schl.). 

Fl.  Jan.-May  and  Sept.    In  thickets,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

747.  A.  candicaiia,  Miill.  (DC.  Prodr.  1.  c.  741)  (Argythamniaj  Sw.). 

Fl.  Sept.-ApriL  Capsule  dark  blue ;  seeds  verrucose.  In  thickets, 
common. — ^All  islands. 

748.  Aoalypha  chamsedrifoUa,  MUU.  (1.  c.  879).     /?)  gennina  (A.  repiawf,  Sw.), 

y)  brovipoB. 

FL  all  the  year  round;  female  flowers  developing  gradually.  Bracts 
persistent  after  dissemination.  On  rocks  and  in  crevices,  not  uncom- 
mon.—St.  Croix  (j5);  St.  Thomas  (/-). 
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749.  Tragia  volabilis,  L.  (v.  Nettle,  Bran-nettle). 

Fl.  Feb.,  Sept.  Male  flowers  often  transformed  into  a  globose  mon- 
strosity. The  plant  is  believed  by  the  negroes  to  give  them  luck  in 
marketing.    In  thickets  and  along  roads,  common. — ^All  islands. 

750.  Riclnos  communia,  L.    a)  (t.  Castor-oil  tree). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Seeds  used  for  pressing  castor-oiL  Natural- 
ized on  waste  places,  common. — ^All  islands. 

751.  Manihot  utUisaima,  Pohl  (Plant.  Bras,  i,  32)  (v.  Cassava). 

Fl.  March-May.  Boot  used  for  manufacturing  starch  and  flour,  which 
is  made  up  into  flat,  thin  cakes  (bambam).  Naturalized  and  culti- 
yated. — All  islands. 

752.  Jatropha  Cnroaa,  L.  (v.  French  Physic-nnt,  Skitnetchi). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Seeds  very  drastic.  A  low  tree,  often  planted 
on  graves.     Naturalized  near  dwellings,  common. — All  islands. 

753.  J.  g08B3rpilfolia,  L.  (v.  Physic-nnt).    a)  ataphyaagrisefbUa,  /?)  elegana. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  The  whole  plant  has  a  disagreeable  smell. 
Suflfrutescent,  V-Af  high.  A  troublesome  weed  near  dwellings  and  in 
fields.    Very  common  everywhere. — All  islands. 

754.  J.  mnltifida,  L.  (v.  Coral-bush). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Naturalized  in  gardens. — St.  Croix;  St 
Thomas. 

755.  Sebaatiania  lucida,  Milll.  (DC.  Prodr.  L  c.  1181)  (Exooeoaiiay  Sw.). 

Fl.  Feb.-June.  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  6'-2(K  high.  In  thickets  and 
forests,  common. — All  islands. 

756.  Hippomane  Manoinella,  L.  (v.  Manchineel-tree). 

Fl.  preccteious,  Feb.-April,  coetanous,  May-June.  Wood  affording 
excellent  timber,  but  very  little  used  on  account  of  the  caustic  milky 
juice.  On  sandy  shores,  often  gregarious,  sometimes  in  the  interior  of 
the  islands  on  hills. — St.  Croix  (common);  Virgin  Islands  (uncommon). 

757.  EzoGBcaria  Lauroceraaoa,  MU11.  (1.  c.  1202).    y)  laurlfolia. 

Not  seen  flowering.  A  high  tree ;  bark  smooth,  white.  In  dense 
forests,  rare. — St.  Jan  (Cinnamon  Bay). 

758.  Hara  crepltana,  L.  (v.  Sandbox-tree). 

Fl.  Sept.  Leaves  deciduous  in  Jan.-April.  Seeds  drastic.  A  high 
tree  with  horizontal  branches  and  prickly  stem.  In  forests  and  near 
dwellings,  common. — ^All  islands. 
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759.  Daleohampia  soandens,  L. 

Fl.  Feb.-June.  Male  inflorescence  bearing  at  the  base  two  resinous 
corpuscula,  deciduous  together  with  the  male  flowers.  Baillon  considers 
them  to  be  sterile  bracts;  MuUer  takes  them  for  monstrous  anthers. 
Central  female  flower  pedicellate.    In  thickets,  common. — ^AU  islands. 

760.  Euphorbia  btudfolia.  Lam. 

Fl.  aU  the  year  round.    On  th^  sandy  shore,  common. — All  islands. 

761.  E.  artioulata,  Barm. 

FL  all  the  year  round.    Along  the  seacoast,  common. — ^All  islands. 

762.  E.  pUnlifera,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  In  waste  places  and  along  roads,  very  com- 
mon.— ^All  islands. 

763.  E.  hypericifolia,  L.    a)  and  /3)  hyasopifplia,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Leaves  distichous.  Used  against  dysenterj*. 
Same  places  as  the  preceding.    A  common  weed. — ^AU  islands. 

764.  E.  tbjrmifolla.  Barm. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  The  whole  plant  reddish.  Leaves  folding 
together  during  night  and  in  rainy  weather.  Among  stones  and  along 
roads,  very  common. — All  islands. 

765.  B.  prostrata,  Ait. 

Fl.  the  whole  year.  Together  with  the  preceding,  common. — All 
islands. 

766.  E.  petiolaris,  Sims  (Hot.  Mag.  t.  883)  (v.  Manchineel). 

Fl.  the  whole  year.  Partly  precocious  in  the  spring.  On  dry  hills 
and  in  thickets. — ^Virgin  Islands  (common) ;  St.  Croix  (West,  p.  288?). 

(West's  JE.  cotinifoliu^  said  to  occur  in  St.  Croix,  is  evidently  meant  for 
this  species.  I  doubt,  however,  the  correctness  of  tlie  habitat,  and  am 
of  opinion  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  St.  Thomas,  where  the  species  is  ex- 
ceedingly common.) 

767.  B.  geniciilata,  Ort«ga  (Decad.  p.  16;  DC.  Prodr.  xv,  ii,  72).    {E.  prunifolia, 

Jacq.  Horf'.  Schoenbr.  iii,  t.  277,  a  form  with  larger,  serrate  leaves.) 
Fl.  Dec.-March.     In  forests  and  near  dwellings,  not  uncommon,  often 
gregarious. — St.  Croix  (Government  House) ;  St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill). 

768.  E.  heterophyUa,  L.    P)  cyathophora,  Jacq. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Gregarious  in  dry  places,  common. — All 
islands. 

769.  B.  nerllfolia,  L.  (DC.  Plant.  Graasea,  i,  t.  4fi). 

Fl.  March-June.  A  large  tree,  stem  2'-3'  diam.  Naturalized  near 
dwellings,  common. — All  islands. 
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770   Pedilanthiui  tithymaloides,-  Poit.    a),  j3)  padifoUos,  Poit,  and  y)  •iie;iisti- 
folios,  Poit. 
FL  all  the  year  round.     In  thickets  and  gardens,  uncommon. — All 
islands. 
All  EuphorbidcecB  are  proterogynous. 

[Cultivated  species :  JatropJui  pandurcefolia^  Andr.,  CodUeum  variega- 
tum^  Mtill.  a)  pictunij  Uuphorbia  pulcherrima^  W.,  E.  splmdenSy  Boj.,  and 
U.  antiquoruMj  L.] 

UBTICACEiE. 

771.  CeltlB  trinervla,  Lam. 

Fl.  June-Dec.    In  forests  and  thickets,  not  uncommon. — All  islands. 

772.  C.  aouleata,  Sw.    a)  and  P)  serrata. 

Fl.  March-Sept.  Proterogynous.  Both  forms  not  uncommon  in 
thickets. — ^All  islands. 

773.  Sponia  miorantha,  Decs. 

Fl.  April-Sept.   In  forests,  here  and  there. — All  islands. 

774.  Fiotis  orassinervia,  Desf. 

Fl.  Jan.     In  forests,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix  (Crequis,  WiUs  Bay). 

775.  P.  trigonata,  L. 

Fl.  May-Aug.  In  forests. — St.  Croix  (rare,  Crequis) ;  Virgin  Islands 
(not  uncommon). 

776.  F.  laevigata,  Yahl. 

Fl.  Jan.-March.  In  forests  and  on  rocks,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix 
(Crequis,  Jacob's  Peak). 

777.  P.  lentiginosa,  Vahl. 

Fl.  May.  In  forests  on  high  hills,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Signal 
Hill). 

778.  P.  populnea,  W. 

FL  July-Aug.  Figs  geminate  in  the  axils,  red  with  dark  spots. 
On  rocks  and  epiphytic  on  trees,  not  uncommon.  Long  aerial  roots. — 
All  islands. 

779.  F.  pedunoulata,  Ait. 

Fl.  Jan.-May.  Figs  red,  generally  inhabited  by  a  small  hymenopte- 
rOus  insect.  On  rocks,  walls,  and  trees,  conunon.  Long  aerial  roots. — 
All  islands. 

780.  Artooarptis  inoisa,  L.  (v.  Breadfniit-tree). 

Fl.  May-July.  Fruit  not  edible.  Naturalized  in  shady  valleys. — ^All 
islands. 

781.  Cecropia  peltata,  L.  (v.  Trompet-tree). 

Fl.  April-June.    In  shady  forests,  not  uncommon. — ^AU  islands. 
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782.  Itfaolura  tinctozla,  Don  (v.  Fustic). 

Fl.  June-Oct.  Young  shoots  with  deeply  serrate  leaves.  Wood 
affording  an  excellent  timber,  but  now  very  scarce.  In  forests,  here 
and  there. — ^All  islands. 

783.  Flemya  adstuans,  Gaud. 

Fl.  June-Dec.  On  rocks  in  shady  forests,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix 
(Spring  Garden);  St.  Thomas  (Crown). 

784.  Urera  elata,  Gris. 

St.  Croix  (Spring  Garden,  West,  p.  306  5  his  si)ecimen  in  Hb.  Havn.). 

785.  U.  baocifera,  Gaud. 

St.  Thomas  (Wedd.  in  DC.  Prodr.  xvi,  i,  93). 

(West's  Urtica  elongataj  Vahl,  said,  p.  306,  to  occur  in  St.  Croix,  and 
probably  intended  for  an  TJrera^  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify,  fix)m 
want  of  description  and  specimens.) 

785.  Pilea  miorophyUa,  Liebm.    a),  ff)  trlanthemoides,  LindL,  and  y)  suoculenta 
(v.  Duck-weed). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  On  rocks  and  stones  in  shady  situations,  a) 
unconunon^  p)  and  y)  common. — ^All  islands. 

787.  P.  semidentata,  W^dd. 

Fl.  March-July.  Gregarious  among  rocks  on  high  hills,  not  uncom- 
mon.—St.  Thomas  (St.  Peter). 

788.  P.  gnmdia,  Wedd. 

Fl.  June.  In  leaf-mould  on  high  hills,  gregarious,  uncommon. — St. 
Thomas  (Crown,  ISOC). 

789.  P.  nummularifoUa,  Wedd. 

St.  Thoftias  (Hombeck  in  Hb.  Havn.);  Vieques  (near  Campo  Asilo). 

790.  P.  ioaeqnalla,  Wedd. 

Fl.  July-Aug.  Gregarious  on  rocks  in  forests,  uncommon. — St. 
Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  Crown). 

'  791.  P.  SanotflB-Crucia,  Liebm.  (Vid.  Selak.  Skrift.,  v.  B»kke,  ii,  301). 
St.  Croix  (Ors(^,  1.  c). 

792.  RoaaaeUa  lappnlaoea,  Gaud. 

St.  Thomas  (DC.  Prodr.  xvi,  i,  235 ;  Gris.  Fl.  p.  160). 

[Cultivated  species:  Ficus  CaricOj  L.  (v.  Fig-tree),  and  F.  elastica^  L.] 

ABISTOLOCHIACEiE. 

793.  Ariatolochia  trilbbata,  L.  (v.  Tobacco-pipe). 

Fl.  May-Aug.  On  fences  and  in  forests  on  high  hills. — St.  Croix 
(West,  p.  305);  Virgin  Islands  (not  uncommon). 
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794.  A.  anguicida,  L.  (DC.Prodr.  xv,  1,464;  Bot.  Mag.  4361;  Deeconrtilz,  Fl.M6d. 

des  Antilles,  lii,  202)  (v.  Crane's  Neck). 
Fl.  Oct.-Dec.  A  number  of  dipterous  insects  are  usually  found  im- 
prisoned in  the  lower  part  of  the  perigoual  tube,  whence  escape  is  impos- 
sible on  account  of  the  downward-bent  hairs  on  the  inner  surface.  The 
hairs  dropping  off  after  fertilization,  the  imprisoned  insects  are  set  at 
liberty  again.     In  thickets,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Eecovery  Hill).    • 

BEOONIACEiE. 

795.  Begonia  humilis,  Hort.  Kew.  (ed.  i,  vol.  iii,  353). 

St.  Thomas  (Finlay  in  Hb.  Mus.  Paris,  sec.  DC.  Prodr.  xv,  i,  297). 
[Cultivated  occur  several  species  of  Begonia.] 

AllEEIVTACE^. 

[Cultivated  in  gardens  and  near  dwellings:  Casuarina eqaisetifolia^ 
Forst.    (Fl.  June-Aug.)    Of  very  quick  growth.] 

PIPEBACEiE. 

796.  Piper  Sleberi,  Cas.  DC.  (Euckea,  Miq.). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  In  forests ;  often  gregarious  and  forming  a 
dense  underwood,  common.    Used  for  walking-sticks. — All  islands. 

797.  p.  Bredemeyerl,  Jacq.  (Artanthe,  Miq.). 

Fl.  Sept.  In  shady  valleys,  not  uncommon.— St.  Croix  (Caledonia, 
Crequis). 

798.  P.  auritmn,  Kth. 

St.  Thomas  (DC.  Prod.  1.  c.  321). 

799.  P.  Blattfunm,  Sprgl. 

Fl.  Jan.-March.    In  forests,  rare. — St.  Thomas  (Crown,  Signal  Hill). 

800.  P.  peltatum,  L.  (v. Monkey^s  Hand)  (Potomorphe,  Miq.). 

Fl.  Feb.- Aug.  In  forests,  along  rivulets,  and  among  rocks  on  high 
hills. — St.  Croix  (rare,  Caledonia,  Springfield) ;  Virgin  islands  (not  un- 
common on  high  hills). 

801.  Peperomla  peUucida,  Kth. 

Fl.  May-Aug.    In  forests,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Rohrs  Minde)  5  St  Thomas' 
(DC.  Prod.  1.  c.  402). 

802.  P.  acuminata,  Miq.  (P.  guadcloupensis^  Cas.  DC.)  (v.  Stone  Ginger). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    On  rocks  in  forests,  common. — All  islands. 

803.  P.  glabeUa,  Dietr. 

Fl.  May-Sept.  In  the  same  places  as  the  preceding,  common. — 
All  islands. 

804.  P.  oubana,  Cas.  DC. 

St.  Croix  (DC.  Prod.  1.  c.  413). 
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805.  P.  obtii8if6Ua,  Cas.  DC,  Dietr.,  Miq.    a)  and  P)  clusiaefolia. 

Fl.  April-Julj'.  On  rocks  and  under  shady  trees  in  leaf-mould.  Gre- 
garious, not  uncommon,    a)  all  islands ;  fi)  St.  Thomas  (Crown). 

806.  P.  scandens,  Raiz  et  Pay. 

St  Thomas  (DC.  Prod.  1.  c.  434). 

807.  P.  poIyBtaohya,  Miq. 

Fl.  Dec-Jan.  Stem  and  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  reddish.  Among 
rocks  in  forests,  not  uncommon,  gregarious. — ^AU  islands. 

B.  GYMNOSPERM^. 

CTCABACEJB. 

[Cultivated  in  gardens  occurs  Cycas  revolutaj  Thunb.  (v.  Sago  Palm).] 

CONIFEBiE. 

[Cultivated  in  gardens  occur  several  species  of  Thuja.] 

C.  MONOCOTYLEDONES. 

ALiISllEACEiE. 

808.  Bohinodonui  cordifoUas,  Oris. 

Fl.  April-Aug.  Flower  expanded  only  till  10  A.  M.  Leaves  hetero- 
morphous,  the  primordial  ones  submerged,  linear-lanceolate,  passing 
by  degrees  into  the  ordinary  emersed  ones.  In  rivulets,  here  and  there. — 
St  Croix  (King's  Hill  Gut,  Armas  Hope  Gut). 

HTBBOCHABIBACEiE,  L.  C.  Rich. 

809.  Thalaaala  teBtudinum,  Solander  (Eoenig). 

Kot  seen  flowering.  Gregarious  in  shallow  sea- water,  very  common. — 
All  islands.  * 

POTAllEEiE,  Jass. 

810.  Cymodooea  manatoruxn,  Ascherson  (Natiirf.  Frennde  in  Berlin,  Jun. — Oct., 

1868). 

Kot  se^i  flowering,  gregarious  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  5  mostly  in 
shallow  water. — All  islands. 

811.  Halodule  Wrlghtll,  Aschers.  (1.  c,  and  Neumayers  Anleit.  zur  wiss.  Beob. 

auf  Reisen). 

St.  Thomas  (Krebs  sec.  Aschers.). 
BuU.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  13 7 
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012.  Halophila  Balllonil,  Ascliers.  (in  Nenmayer,  I.  c.  p.  307). 

Ehizome  creeping,  thin.  Leaves  oval,  denticulate,  whorled  or  oppo- 
site, 3'"  long,  1^'"  broad.    Monoecious. 

Fl.  ^ :  3  membranaceous  white  bracts ;  1-3  stamens ;  filament  §"' 
long;  anther  cylindrical,  yellowish,  glabrous,  1-celled.    Pollen- 
grains  fusiform. 
FL  9  :  3  persistent  bracts,  as  in  ^ .    Ovar>^  sessile,  ovate,  *J'"  long, 
-loculate.    Style  bifid,  2^'^'  long;  branches  pointed,  often  of 
unequal  length.    Capsule  oval,  glabrous,  2'"  long ;  seeds  about 
20,  globose,  hard,  tessellate  on  the  surface.    Starch-grains  trian- 
gular. 
Male  flowers  very  rare  compared  to  the  number  of  female  ones. 
Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Gregarious  on  the  bottom  of  the  seaon  coarse 
coral  sand  in  a  depth  of  from  two  to  four  fathoms,  here  and  there. — St. 
Thomas  (harbour). 

813.  Ruppla  rosteUata,  Koch. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Gregarious  in  shallow  rivulets,  not  uncom- 
mon.— St.  Croix  (Bang's  Hill  Gut,  in  company  with  a  species  of  Chara) ; 
St.  Thomas  (Tutu  Gut,  Krebs  in  Hb.  Havn.). 

[Another  Potamea,  possessing  a  creeping  rhizome  and  delicate  linear 
leaves,  has  been  found  by  me  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Thomas  at  a  depth  of 
from  3  to  6  fathoms,  but  on  account  of  only  sterile  specimens  having  been 
obtained  it  remains  as  yet  undetermined.] 

AROIDEJB. 

014.  Anthurlmn  Huegelii,  Schott  (v.  Boyer)  (A,  acaule,  Sch.). 

FL  July-March.  Young  radical  leaves  very  different  from  the  older 
ones,  being  lanceolate  and  long-petioled.  I  consider  Schott's  A.  acaule 
not  to  be  specifically  distinct  from  this  species.  On  rocks  and  trees,  not 
uncommon,  often  gregarious. — AlWslands. 

815.  A.  macrophyUnm,  Sch. 

Fl.  July-  Dec.  Among  rocks  in  forests,  uncommon.  St.  Jan  (near 
Bethania). 

816.  A.  cordifoUnin,  Kth.  (v.  Wild  Tanicr,  Maroon  Jancolc)  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  2801,  5801 

being  a  misprint  in  Gris.  Fl.  p.  508). 
Fl.  July-Nov.    Among  rocks  in  forests,  gregarioijs,  here  and  there. — 
St.  Crobc  (Wills  Bay,  Blue  Mountain) ;  St.  Jan  (Macumbi,  120(K). 

817.  Dieffenbachia  Seguine,  Sch.  (v.  Dumb  Cano). 

Fl.  May-Dec.  In  moist  places  on  \iw)i  hills,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas 
(Caret  Bay,  100(K). 
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818.  Philodendron  hederacettm,  Sch. 

FL  Ang.    On  trees  in  dense  forests,  rare. — St.  Tbomas  (Crown,  1400'). 

819.  Ph.  giganteum,  Sch.  (Prod.  Syst.  Aroid.  p.  261). 

FL  March-July.  Petiole  2'-2J'  long;  lamina  2.y-3'  long,  2'  broad. 
Peduncle  1^"-^"  long;  spatbe  11"-12''  long,  opening  itself  only  during 
two  nights.  Spadix  white,  giving  out  a  strong  odour  and  considerable 
high  temi>erature  during  anthesis.  Numerous  aerial  roots,  stem  l'-2' 
long.  Among  rocks  in  dense  forests  on  high  hills,  gregarious  on  trees. — 
St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill  and  Crown,  1500'). 

(The  picture  in  Bot.  Mag.  1. 13314,  of  the  much  smaller  Ph.  fragrantissi- 
munij  Kth.  {Caladium^  Hook.),  gives  a  good  representation  of  the  habit 
of  this  species.) 

820.  Caladium  smaragdlnmn,  C.  Koch  (Schott,  1.  c.  165)  (v.  Guinea  Ginger). 

Fl.  May-July.  Ehizome  tuberous,  yellow.  In  pastures  on  high  hills, 
not  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  above  St.  Peter,  1400'). 

821.  Xanthosoma  atrovlrens,  0.  Koch  (v.  Scratch-throat). 

Nob  seen  flowering.  Ehizome  large,  tuberous,  used  as  a  vegetable. 
Leaves  pungent  when  eaten  as  spinach.  Cultivated  and  naturalized  on 
provision  grounds. — St.  Croix  ;  St.  Thomas. 

822.  X.  sagittaDfoliam,  Sch.  (v.  Tanier). 

Fl.  July.  Lamina  of  the  spathe  white,  with  a  delicate  rosy  tinge. 
Spathe  disclosing  itself  during  two  nights  from  7  to  10  o'clock;  spadix 
meanwhile  giving  forth  a  strong  fragrance  and  showing  a  temperature 
of  V2P  C.  above  that  of  the  air.  Ijeaves  used  as  spinach  and  the  tuberous 
rhizome  as  a  common  vegetable.  Cultivated  and  naturalized  on  pro- 
vision grounds. — All  islands. 

823.  Z.  ?  hastalmn.  Egg.  (Aruiu,  Vahl.)  (v.  Indian  Kale). 

Not  seen  flowering.  Leaves  hastate,  with  long  pointed  oblique  basilar 
lobes  5  used  for  8i)inach.  (Naturalized !)  Cultivated  and  si)ontaneou8 
in  forests. — ^All  islands. 

824.  Plstia  oociden^alii,  BI. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Cultivated  and  naturalized  in  gardens. — St. 
Thomas. 

825.  Lemna  minor,  L. 

Not  seen  flowering.  In  rividets,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix  (Jealousy 
Gut^  Fair  Plain  Gut). 

[Cultivated  8i)ecies:  Caladium  Incolor^  Vent.,  (•.  pictKniy  DC,  and  C 
picturatunij  Linden.] 
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TTPHACCJE. 

826.  Typha  angustifolia,  L.,  var.  domingensis,  Pers. 

n.  Sept.-March.  Used  for  making  mats.  In  rivulets  and  around 
lagoons,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix;  St.  Jan. 

PAIVDANACEJ&. 

[Cultivated    in   gardens  occurs   Pandantia  odoratimmusy  L.  fll.  (v. 

Screw  Pine).] 

PAIiMJE. 

827.  Thrlnaz  argentea,  Lodd.  (v.  Teyer-tree). 

FL  May-June.  Stem  l(K-2(y  high.  Leaves  used  for  making  ropes, 
thatching  roofs,  and  other  domestic  purposes.  On  the  northern  slope  of 
the  hills  in  forests  and  tickets. — St.  Croix  (very  rare,  only  one  specimen 
seen,  near  Bellevue  Mill) ;  Virgin  Islands  (conunon).* 

828.  Oreodoza  regia,  Kth.  (v.  Moontain  Cabbage). 

FL  April- Aug.  The  young  leaf-bud  used  as  cabbage.  Berries  eaten 
by  hogs.    In  forests  and  along  roads,  common. — All  islands. 

829.  Crocoa  nuolfera,  L.  (v.  Cocoa-nutrTree). 

Fl.  Feb.-March.    Leaves  used  for  thatching  roofe.    The  ripe  fruit, 

although  occurring  in  abundance,  is  scarcely  used,  and  of  no  economical 

importance.    Naturalized  along  the  seashore  and  along  roads. — AH 

islands. 

COIIIinEIiTNACEJB. 

830.  Tradeacantla  geniciilata,  Jacq.   /?)  effaaa,  Mart. 

Fl.  March.    Seeds  bluish,  verruculose. — ^Vieques  (near  Campo  Asilo). 

831.  T.  zebrlna,  Hortal.  (y.  Wandering  Jew). 

Fl.  May.    Naturalized  in  gardens. — St.  Croix  ^  St  Thomas. 

832.  T.  diaoolor,  Sw. 

Fl.  April-Aug.  Stamens  often  by  retrograde  metamorphosis  trans- 
formed into  petals.  Naturalized  in  waste  places  and  near  dwellings. — 
All  islands. 

833.  Calliaia  repena,  L. 

Fl.  Jan.-March.  Gregarious  in  shady  places,  not  uncommon. — ^All 
islands. 

834.  C.  mnbeUulata,  Lam. 

Fl.  Jan.  Seeds  white  with  a  red  spot.  Flowers  monandrous.  Among 
rocks  in  shady  places,  rare. — St  Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  1200'). 

835.  Commelyna  oayennenaia,  Rich.  (French  Grass). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flower  expanded  till  0  A.  M.  One  of  the 
sterile  stamens  always  abortive.  In  moist  localities,  common. — ^All 
islands. 
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836.  C.  elegans,  Kth.  (v.  French  Grass). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Flower  ephemeraL    In  moist  localities,  very 

common. — ^All  islands. 

GRAiniNACEJS. 

837.  Bambusa  vnlgariSp  SchracL  (v.  Bamboo  Cane). 

Kot  seen  flowering.  Naturalized  along  rivnlets  and  in  gardens. — 
St  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

838.  Arthrostylidium  oapiUlfoIinm,  Gris.  (Plant.  Wright,  in  Mem.  Amer.  Acad,  viii, 

531,  1862). 
Not  seen  flowering.  In  forests,  climbing  among  trees  and  shrubs  to 
a  considerable  height,  rare. — 8U  Thomas  (Flag  Hill,  TOO');  St  Jan 
(Hombeck  in  Hb.  Havn.,  from  "a  large  cataract,  called  Battery''); 
Vieques  (flowering  specimens  from  Hombeck  in  Hb.  Havn.;  others  re-, 
ceived  from  Campo  Asilo  by  me). 

839.  Eragrostis  poaDoides,  P.  Br. 

Fl.  June-Dec.  Stigmas  white.  Along  roads  and  in  dry  localities, 
often  gregarious,  common. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

840.  B.  cUiaris,  Lk. 

FL  March-Dec.  Anthers  black.  In  dry  localities,  common. — ^AU 
islands. 

841.  SpoFobolna  vlrginioas,  Kth.  (t.  Shander). 

Fl.  May-Oct.  Anthers  and  stigmas  yellow.  Used  in  baths  for 
children.    Along  the  coast  and  lagoons,  comition. — All  islands. 

842.  8.  Utoralis.  Kth.  (v.  Shander). 

Fl.  May-Dec.  In  the  same  places  as  the  preceding,  common. — ^All 
islands. 

843.  8.  indiotis,  R.  Br.  (v.  Hair-grass). 

Fl.  May-Oct  Anthers  purple;  stigmas  yellow.  Along  roads  and 
ditches. — All  islands. 

844.  AtUtida  strlota,  Mich. 

Fl.  March-Dec.  •  Anthers  yellow.  Awns  of  unequal  length,  always 
longer  than  the  glumes.  Along  ditches  and  in  thickets,  here  and 
there. — St  Croix  (Crequis,  Fair  Plain);  St  Thomas  (Schl.);  St  Jan 
(Adrian  Estate). 

845.  Olyra  latUolla,  L.    ft)  anmdinaoea. 

Fl.Dec.-Jan.  In  forests,  rare. — St  Jan  (Cinnamon  Bay);  Vieques 
(Campo  Asilo). 

846.  Pharus  glaber,  Kth. 

Fl.  June-Dec.  Anthers  yellow;  stigmas  white.  In  forests,  not  un- 
common.— ^AU  islands. 
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047.  Pappophomm  alopccuroldes,  Vahl. 

Fl.  Feb.-March.  l'-3'  high.  Among  rocks  near  the  coast,.  rare- 
Buck  Island,  near  St.  Thomas ;  Virgin  Gorda  (Vahl  in  Symb.  Bot  iii,  10). 

848.  Boutelona  litigiosa,  Lag. 

Fl.  Oct.-Jan.  Anthers  red;  stigmas  white.  In  thickets  and  waste 
l)laces,  not  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Cowell's  Hill — ^Town). 

849.  Leptoohloa  muoronata,  Kth. 

Fl.  May-Oct  Spikelets  often  1-flowered.  Along  ditches,  not  un- 
common.— St  Croix. 

850.  L.  virgata,  P.  Br.    a),  0)  graclUs,  Ns.,  and  y)  moltiflora.  Egg. 

Fl.  May-Dec.  Anthers  white ;  stigmas  purple,  r)  spikelets  9-flow- 
ered.  Awns  very  short ;  fertile  glumes  not  ciliate.  Along  roads,  com- 
mon.— a)  and  /?)  all  islands ;  r)  St.  Croix  (Work  and  Rest). 

851.  Chloris  eleusinoides,  Gris. 

Fl.  May-]N*ov.  Along  ditches,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix  (Beeston 
Hill,  Mount  Welcome). 

852.  Ch.  radiata,  Sw^ 

Fl.  May-Oct.  Stigmas  brown.  Gregarious  along  roads,  common.— 
All  islands. 

853.  Ch.  ciliata,  Sw. 

FL  Feb.-8ept.  Anthers  rosy.  My  specimens  show  only  one  sterile 
flower  in  each  spikelet  besides  the  fertile  one  (see  Swartz's  Flora  Ind. 
Occ.  p.  189).    Along  roads,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

854.  Daotylocteninm  asgyptiaoum,  W.  (v.  Ten-i>er-cent  Grass). 

Fl.  March-No  v..  Anthers  straw-coloured;  stigmas  white.  A  good 
pasture-grass.    Along  roads  and  in  fields,  common. — ^AU  ishinds. 

855.  Eleusine  Indica,  L. 

Fl.  March-Dec.  Anthers  greyish;  stigmas  piuple.  Common  every- 
where.— ^All  islands. 

856.  Cynodon  Dactylon,  Pers.  (v.  Bay  Grass,  Billy  Grass). 

Fl.  May-Oct.  Anthers  straw-coloured,  with  purple  spots;  stigmas 
purple.  A  good  pasture- grass,  and  fit  for  making  good  hay,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  most  troublesome  weed  in  cane-fields  on  account  of  its  long 
and  creeping  rhizome.  Said  to  have  been  introduced.  Along  the  coast 
and  in  fields,  gregarious. — St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas  (very  common);  St 
Jan  (uncommon.  Little  Plantation). 
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857.  Paspalum  oompreBsnm,  Ns.  (v.  Flat  Gross). 

Fl.June-Oct.    Anthers  light  yellow;  stigmas  white.    Near  ditches 
and  in  shady  localities,  not  uncommon. — ^AU  islands. 

858.  p.  oonjugatUB^  Berg. 

Fl.  June-Dec.    Anthers  yellow ;  stigmas  white.    In  moist  localities, 
common. — ^All  islands. 

859.  P.  pnslUnm,  Vent. 

St.  Thomas  (Fliigge  sec.  Gris.  Syst.  Unt.,  p.  114). 

860.  P.  diatichum,  L.    a)  and  /?)  vaginatiun,  8w. 

Fl.  June-Aug.    Proterandrous.    Anthere  light  yellow ;  stigmas  black. 
Along  rivulets,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix  j  St.  Thomas. 

861.  P.  notatnm,  Fliigge. 

St  Thomas  (FlUgge  sec.  Gris.  Syst.  Unt.,  p.  114). 

862.  P.  osespitosmn,  FlUgge. 

Fl.  May-Sept.    Anthers  orange-coloured.    In  moist  localities,  not 
uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

863.  p.  glabmm,  Poir. 

Fl.  May-July.    Here  and  there  along  ditches. — St.  Thomas  (Schl.) ; 
St.  Jan(RiflFBay). 

864.  P.  plicatnlnm,  Michx. 

Fl.  March-Sept.    Along  the  seacoast,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

865.  P.  virgatam,  L.    u). 

Fl.  May-Oct.    Anthers  straw-coloured;  stigmas  white.     In  moist 
localities,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

866.  P.  panicolatom,  L. 

St.  Thomas  (SchlechtendaJ). 

867.  P.  spathaoetim,  HB.  K. 

St.  Thomas  (Schlechtendal). 

868.  Dlgitaria  filiformis,  Miihl. 

Fl.  Dec.    In  dry  thickets,  here  and  there. — St.  Thomas  (CowelPs 
Hill). 

869.  D.  marglnata,  Lk.  (v.  Rnnnuig  Grass). 

Fl.  March-Sept.    Anthers  purple  with  white  stripes;  stigmas  purple. 
A  good  pasture-grass.    Along  ditches  and  roads,  common. — ^All  islands. 
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870.  D.  Mtigera,  Eontb. 

FL  June-Oct  Anthers  and  stigmas  purple.  Along  roads,  common. — 
All  islands. 

871.  Erioohloa  pimctata,  Hamilt. 

Fl.  Marcli-Sept.  Anthers  brownish ;  stigmas  bla(^.  In  moist  locali- 
ties, here  and  there. — St.  Croix  (Grequis,  La  Grange);  St.  Thomas 
(Schl.). 

872.  Stenotaphrum  amerioantun,  Schrank  (v.  Horse  Grass). 

Fl.  May-Aug.  Anthers  orange-coloured;  stigmas  purple.  Along  the 
coast  and  in  moist  localities,  gregarious,  common. — ^AU  islands. 

873.  Orthopogon  setaxins,  Spreng. 

Fl.  March-Dec.  Anthers  light  purple ;  stigmas  purple.  In  forests, 
common. — ^All  islands. 

874.  Paiiioum  paapaloides,  Pers. 

Fl.  March-Sept.  Anthers  reddish;  stigmas  straw-coloured.  The 
hermaphrodite  flower  in  this  and  all  other  species  of  Panicum  is  proter- 
androus,  the  stamens  dropping  off  before  the  stigmas  appear.  These 
latter  are  then  fertilized  by  the  agency  of  the  wind  from  other  individ- 
uals before  the  stamens  of  the  male  flower  make  their  appearance,  self- 
fertilization  being  thus  evidently  impossible.  Along  rivulets  and  in 
moist  localities,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

875.  p.  brlzoides,  L. 

St.  Thomas  (Schlechtendal). 

876.  P.  oolonnm,  L. 

FL  March-Sept.  Anthers  purple;  stigmas  black.  Along  roads  and 
ditches,  common. — ^All  islands. 

877.  p.  prostratum.  Lam.    a)  and  p)  pilosa,  Egg. 

Fl.  June-July.  Anthers  orange-coloured ;  stigmas  black,  p )  Bhachis 
of  spikelets  pilose. — a)  All  islands  (common);  p)  St.  Croix  (La  Grange). 

878.  P.  foBcam,  Sw.  (v.  Soiir  Grass),    a)  and  /3)  fosolcalatnm,  8w. 

Fl.  Feb.-Sept.  Anthers  orahge-coloured;  stigmas  purple.  Abhorred 
by  the  cattle a)  All  islands,  fi )  St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas  (Schlechten- 
dal).   Not  uncommon. 

879.  P.  moUe,  Sw.  (v.  Terba  de  Par^  Spanish  Grass). 

Fl.  May-Oct.  Anthers  yellow;  stigmas  purple.  Naturalized  here 
and  there  in  pastures. — St.  Croix  (Cotton  Grove). 
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880.  P.  difiusnm,  Sw. 

Fl.  May-Oct.  Anthers  orange-coloured;  stigmas  dark  purple.  In 
moist  localities,  uncommon. — ^AU  islands. 

881.  P.  innxlinnin,  Jacq.  (v.  Guinea  Grass)  (P.  polygamum,  Sw.). 

Fl.  June-Sept.  -Anthers  brownish ;  stigmas  light  purple.  A  splendid 
pasture-grass,  growing  to  the  height  of  12',  forming  dense  tufts  and 
being  propagated  by  the  rhizome.  ISfaturalized  and  cultivated  every- 
where.— All  islands. 

882.  P.  divarloatom,  L.    a)  and  /3)  pubemlum. 

Fl.  May-Dec.  Anthers  Ught  yellow;  stigmas  white.  Eesembling  a 
thin  Bamboo  Cane.  8^-16'  high.  Both  forms  not  uncommon  in  forests, 
climbing  over  trees  and  shrubs. — All  islands. 

883.  P.  gludnostun,  Sw.  ' 
St  Croix  (West,  p.  267). 

884.  P.  brevifolinm,  L. 

Fl.  Aug.-Dec.  Anthers  and  stigmas  white.  In  gardens  and  along 
roads,  here  and  there. — St.  Thomas  (Barracks). 

885.  P.  oayennenae,  Lam. 

St  Thomas  (Schlechtendal). 

886.  Setaria  glauoa,  P.  Br.    a). 

Fl.  May-Oct.    In  forests,  common. — All  islands. 

887.  8.  setosa,  P.  Br.    a)  and  p)  oaudata,  R.  S.  (v.  Sour  Grass). 

Fl.  April-Dec.  Anthers  orange-coloured;  stigmas  purple,  a)  3'-7' 
high;  in  forests  and  along  ditches,  common. — All  islands,  p)  in  dry 
thickets,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Cowell's  Hill). 

888.  Cenchma  eohinatns,  L.    p)  viridia,  Spreng.  (v.  Burr  Grass). 

Fl.  April-Dec.  Anthers  light  yellow;  stigmas  white,  with  a  purple 
spot  in  the  middle.  The  ripe  farinaceous  seeds  eaten  by  the  cattle. 
Along  the  coast,  very  common. — All  islands. 

889.  Anthephora  elegana,  Schreb. 

Fl.  Jan.-Oct.  Anthers  brownish.  In  thickets,  here  and  there. — St 
Croix ;  St  Thomas. 

890.  Tricholsena  insolaxls,  Gris.  (v.  Bitter  Grass,  Long  Grass). 

Fl.  March-Dec.  Anthers  brownish;  stigmas  white.  ITever  touched 
by  cattle  whilst  green,  on  account  of  its  bitter  taste.  Spikelets  easily 
detached  and  carried  far  away  by  the  wind.  Very  common  along  roads 
and  in  dry  places. — ^All  islands. 
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891.  Lappago  aliena,  Spreng. 

Fl.  May-Dec  Stigmas  white.  Generally  both  spikelets  fertile, 
^ear  ditches  and  in  thickets,  common. — ^AU  islands. 

892.  ^ndropogon  saccharoides,  L.  ^ 

Fl.  Aug.-Oct  Anthers  light  yellow;  stigmas  dark  purple.  Awn  not 
twisted.    Along  roads,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix  (Beeston  Hill  Grange). 

893.  Anathenim  bioome,  P.  Br.  (v.  Jolly  Grass). 

Fl.  July-Oct.  2^-4'  high.  Used  for  thatching  roofs.  Kot  eaten  by 
the  cattle.  Gregarious  on  high  hills,  where  it  is  difficult  to  counteract 
its  spreading,  even  by  burning  it  now  and  then. — St.  Thomas  (northern 
slope  of  the  highest  ridge). 

894.  Sorghum  vulgare,  Pers.  (v.  Guinea  Com). 

Fl.  Dec.  S'-IG'  high.  Naturalized  and  cultivated  for  herbage  and 
for  making  flour  of  the  grain. — ^AU  islands,  principally  St.  Croix  and 
Vieques. 

895.  Saochamm  oflBcinarum,  L.  (v.  Sugar-cane). 

Fl.  i)ec.-May.  Naturalized  and  cultivated.  Sugar-growing  islands 
are  now  only  two,  viz.,  St.  Croix  and  Vieques,  whilst  the  other  Virgin 
Islands  have  only  a  very  few  cane  estates,  principally  for  selling  the 
rdw  cane  in  the  markets.  The  average  produce  of  sugar  from  both  the 
above-mentioned  islands  is  about  25  million  pounds.  The  plant  is  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  that  are  laid  entirely  under  ground. 

(The  genus  Panicum  excepted,  all  Qraminacece  are  prot^rogynous.) 
[Cultivated  species:    Andropogon  SchcenanthuSj  L.  (v.  Lemon-grass), 
Zea  MaySj  L.  (v.  Indian  Com),  and  Coijc  Lacrymaj  L.  (v.  Job's  Tears).] 

€TPERA€EJ&. 

896.  Cypems  polystachyua,  Rottb. 

Fl.  July.    On  high  hUls,  rare.— St.  Thomas  (Crown,  ISOC). 

897.  C.  laBvigatUB,  L.  (Cod.  p.  61)  (C.  mucronatus,  Rottb.).    a)  albidus. 

Fl.  March-Oct.  Connective  pointed.  Along  rivulets,  not  uncom- 
mon.— St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas  (Schl.,  Bockeler). 

898.  C.  compresBUB,  L. 

Fl.  Dec.  Flowers  2-audrous.  Near  the  coast  in  moist  places,  uncom- 
mon.— St.  Thomas  (Haven  Sight). 

899.  C.  confertuB,  Sw. 

Fl.  Dec.  In  thickets,  here  and  there. — St  Thomas  (Cowell's  Hill)  j 
St.  Croix  (Gris.  Fl.  563). 
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900.  C.  ochraoens,  YahL 

KL  May-Oct.    In  moist  localities^  uncommon. — St.  Croix  (Crequis). 

901.  C.  ideoosus,  Ait. 

Fl.  April-Nov.  Stamens  always  3  (see  Swartz's  Fl.  Ind.  Occ.  p.  113). 
Seeds  germinating  in  moist  weatlier  on  the  parent,  and  often  growing 
out  into  young  plants  an  inch  or  two  in  length.  Along  rivulets  and 
ditches,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

902.  C.  suzinainensifl,  Rottb. 
St  Thomas  (SchL). 

903.  C.  aitioulata%  L.  (v.  Stiog  Biaom). 

Fl.  March-Sept.    In  ditches,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 

904.  C.  rotondns,  L.  (v.  Nut  Grass). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Tubers  sweet,  eaten  by  hogs.  A  troublesome 
weed,  very  common  in  fields  and  along  roads. — ^All  islands. 

905.  C.  bnumens,  8w.  (C,  plan\foUu$,  Rich.). 

Fl.  May.    On  the  coast  and  near  lagoons,  not  uncommon. — All  islands. 

906.  C.  sphaoelatn%  Rottb. 

Fl.  Feb.  On  high  hills  in  pastures,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Signal 
Hill). 

907.  C.  dlBtans,  L. 

Fl.  Aug.  In  pastures  on  high  hills,  common. — St.  Thomas  (Signal 
Hill). 

908.  C.  unifolitis,  Boscklcr  (LinnsBa,  Kene  Folgc,  ii,  374). 
St.  Croix  (Bavn  in  Beliq.  Lehm.). 

909.  C.  fflifonnls,  Sw. 

Fl.  all  the  year  roiuid.  In  moist  localities,  not  uncommon. — St. 
Thomas. 

910.  C.  oddrata%  L. 

Fl.  April-Oct.  Near  rivulets  and  ditches,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix 
(Mount  Pleasant,  Annas  Hope). 

911.  C.  pennatUB,  Lam.  (Boickler,  1.  c.  404)  (C.  Ehrenbergiif  Kth.,  C.  flexuo9u$y  Yahl). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.    Along  the  coast,  not  uncommon. — St,  Thomas. 

912.  C.  lisularis,  L. 

Fl.  March-Dee.    Along  rivulets,  not  uncommon. — All  islands. 
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913.  C.  flavomarisons,  Oris.  (C^flavus,  Bosckler). 

Fl.  Aug.  In  pastures  on  hills,  here  and  there. — St  Thomas  (Signal 
Hill);  Buck  Island  (near  St.  Thomas). 

914.  KyUinga  filiformis,  Sw.    a)  and  >)  capiUaris,  Gris.  ^ 
Fl.  June-Dec.    Involucral  leaves  of  various  lengths.    Both  forms  not 

uncommon  in  forests. — St.  Croix  (The  William,  Eliza's  Eetreat). 

915.  K.  triceps,  Hottb. 

Fl.  March.    In  shady  moist  localities. — St  Jan  (Baas  Gut). 

916.  K.  monooephala,  Bottb. 

FL  all  the  year  round.  In  moist  places  in  forests,  common. — All 
islands. 

917.  K.  brevifoUa,  Rottb.  (Emend,  in  B<Bckler,  Linnseo,  1867,  425).    P)  longifoUa. 
St.  Thomas  (Ehrenberg  sec.  Bceckler). 

918.  Bcizpus  capitatUB,  L. 

F^.  all  the  year  round.  Achenium.black.  Along  rivulets,  commoU. — 
All  islands. 

919.  8.  nodulosuB,  Kth. 

Fl.  March-Dec.   Along  rivulets  and  in  ditches,  uncommon. — St  Croix 

(Adventure). 

920.  S.  subdiatiohiM,  Bceckler  (Linnsea,  1869-70,  490). 
St  Thomas  (Bcklr.).  • 

921.  S.  mutatus,  Vahl. 

Fl.  March-Dec.  Filaments  flat;  style  often  bifid.  In  moist  places, 
not  uncommon.^St  Croix;  St.  Jan. 

922.  S.  fermgineus,  L. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Filaments  flat.  Gregarious  in  tufts  on  the 
sandy  seashore  and  near  lagoons,  uncommon. — St.  Croix  (Frederiksted) ; 
St  Jan  (Reef  Bay). 

923.  S.  btlzoidea,  Sw.  {FtmbrtHtyViBpolifniorjtha,  Bojckler). 

Fl.  Aug.-Sept.    Li  pastures  on  high  hills,  common. — ^Virgin  Islands. 

924.  Rhynchospora  puBlUa,  Gris. 

Fl.  Feb.-July.  Anthers  14"'  long.  In  i>asture8  on  hills,  rare. — St 
Thomas  (Signal  Ilill,  140(K). 

925.  R.  para,  Gris. 

Fl.  Feb.-Aug.  Seeds  often  germinating  on  the  parent  In  the  same 
places  as  the  preceding.    St  Thomas  (Signal  Hill). 
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926.  Sdefla  pratensiSi  Llndl.  (v.  Cutting  Grass). 

Fl.  April-Nov.  In  forests  and  pastures  on  high  hills,  uncommon. — 
St  Croix  (Sprmgfield,  Mount  Eagle)  5  St  Thomas  (Signal  HiU). 

927.  S.  BoindeiiB,  Ns.  (v.  Razor-grass). 

FL  Aug.-S6pt    In  forests,  rare.— St  Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  150(K). 

928.  S.  fillformls,  8w.  {S,  lithosperma,  W.). 

FL  May-Nov.  In  thickets,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix  (King's  Hill) ; 
St  Thomas  (CoweJl's  Hill). 

[All  Cyperacece  are  proterogynous,  with  white  stigmas  and  light  yel- 
low anthers.] 

lillilACEJB. 

929.  Aloe  vulgaris,  L.  (v.  Sempervivie). 

FL  March-April.  Gregarious  on  limestone  (naturalized?),  common. — 
All  islands. 

930.  Tucoa  glotlosa,  L. 

Fl.  June-Aug.  Naturalized  in  gardens  and  near  dwellings.— St. 
Croix;  St  Thomas. 

931.  Agave  amerlcana,  L.  (v.  Earat^). 

FL  Feb.-May.    On  dry  hills,  common. — ^All  islands. 

932.  A.  aobolifera,  Salm-Dyck.  (v.  Earatil). 

Very  seldom  or  never  bearing  flowers.  Propagated  by  bulblets  in 
June-July,  growing  out  to  a  considerable  size  whilst  still  on  the  parent. 
On  hiUs  and  in  thickets,  not  uncommon. — All  islands. 

933.  Fouroroya  cubensis,  Haw.  (v.  Female  Karate). 

Fl.  March  and  July-Aug.  In  dry  thickets,  not  uncommon. — St 
Croix;  St.  Thomas. 

934.  Pancratium  oaribaeiiin,  L.  (v.  White  Lily,  Ladybiis). 

FL  May-Nov.  Flowers  nocturnal;  fragrant.  On  rocky  coasts,  not 
uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

935.  Crinmn  embesoenfly  Ait. 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Flowers  nocturnal;  fragrant  Along  rivu- 
lets, here  and  there. — St.  Croix  (H6gensborg). 

936.  Amaryllis  equestris,  Ait.  (v.  Red  Lily). 

Fl.  March-Oct  On  rocky  shores,  gregarious,  not  uncommon. — All 
islands. 
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937.  A.  tabiflpatha,  Ker.  (t.  Snow-drop).  * 

Fl.  April-Oct.,  especially  after  heavy  rains.  In  fields  and  near  dwell- 
ings, not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

[Cultivated  species :  Allium  Jistulosum^  L.  (v.  Ciboule),  Polyanthe$  tube- 
rosay  L.  (v.  Tuberose),  and  Crinum  giganteum^  Andr.J 

A8PARAOINACEJ&. 

938.  Sanaeviera  gtiineensls,  W.  (Spec,  ii,  159)  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  1179)  (v.  Gaana-tail). 
Fl.  iNov.-Dec.    Fibres  of  the  leaves  yield  a  good  material  for  ropes. 

^Naturalized  here  and  there  on  dry  hills,  gregarious. — St^  Croix  (Frie- 
densfeld);  St.  Thomas  (around  town). 

SIUIiACEJE. 

939.  Smilaz  havaneo8ia»  Jacq. 

Not  seen  flowering.  In  forests,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix  (Cale- 
donia, Wills  Bay,  Bohr's  Minde). 

940.  8.  populnea,  Kth.  (Ennrn.  Plant,  v,  192). 

Fl.  June- July  ( <? ).  Unarmed.  Leaves  4"-5''  long,  3''-4''  broad.  In 
forests,  a  high  climber,  rare. — St.  Thomas  (Flag  Hill,  9C0'). 

DIOSeOREACEJB. 

941.  Dioacorea  pUoaiiiacula,  Bert. 

Fl.  Dec,  but  rarely.  Older  leaves  purple  beneath,  broad  white  stripes 
on  the  upper  surface.  Male  inflorescence  3'^  long,  pendulous.  Axilhir 
bulbs  large,  often  bifid,  greyish-brown,  generally  producing  leaves 
whilst  still  in  connection  with  the  parent,  dropping  off  later  and  form- 
ing new  plants.  In  shady  forests,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill, 
northern  slope  above  St.  Peter,  1000'). 

942.  D.  alata,  L.  (v.  Yam),    a),  (3)  inilgaxla,  Miq. 

Kot  seen  flowering.  Propagated  by  the  rhizome.  Naturalized  and 
cultivated  in  provision  grounds.  Ehizome  aftbrding  a  nutritive  vegeta- 
ble.— All  islands. 

943.  D.  altiaaima,  Lam.  (v.  Tarn). 

Not  seen  flowering.  Stem  cylindrical.  Ocxiurring  in  the  same  places 
and  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  i)receding. — All  islands. 

944.  Rajanla  pleloneura,  GHm. 

Fl.  Dec.    In  forests,  rare.— St.  Thomas  (Flag  Hill,  800'). 
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945.  R.  hastata,  L. 

Fl.  Sept.-Dec.  In  forests  and  on  fences  on  high  hiUs,  not  uncom- 
mon.—St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  Northside)  (St.  Croix!). 

IRIDACEJE. 

946.  Cipura  plicata,  Gris.  (v.  St.  Jan  Grass,  Bloodroot). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Bulbs  crimson.  Naturalized  in  gardens  and 
valleys. — All  islands. 

BROMEIilACEJB. 

947.  Bromelia  Pinguin,  L.  (v.  Pinguin). 

Fl.  Dec.  and  April-June.  Pulp  edible,  acid.  Used  for  fences.  Gre- 
garious in  forests  and  thickets,  common. — All  islands. 

948.  ChevaUiera  lingulata,  Gris. 

Fl.  March-July.  Petals  white,  with  a  bluish  point.  Berry  glabrous, 
pink  or  blue.  On  trees  and  rocks  on  high  hills,  not  uncommon. — St^ 
Thomas  (Crown,  Signal  Hill,  ISOC) ;  St.  Jan  (Macumbi). 

949.  Pitcaimla  angnstifolia,  Ait. 

Fl.  Aug.-Sept.  Seeds  red,  pointed  at  the  base;  appendage  white, 
truncate.  On  trees  and  rocks. — St.  Croix  (rare.  King's  Hill  Gut) ;  Vir- 
gin Islands  (common,  especially  on  the  coast). 

950.  TiUandsia  fasciculata,  Sw. 

Fl.  Jan  .-Feb.  Capsule  a  little  shorter  than  the  bract.  On  trees  in 
forests  and  on  high  hills,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Crown);  St.  \Tan 
(Baas  Gut). 

951.  T.  utrlculata,  L.  (v.  Wild  Pine). 

Fl.  Feb.-Aug.  Inflorescence  over  8'  high.  On  trees  and  rocks,  com- 
mon.— ^All  islands. 

952.  T.  recurvata,  L.  (v.  Old  Man's  Beard). 

Fl.  Jan.-Feb.,  but  very  rarely.  Seeds  often  germinating  in  the  cap- 
sule. Used  for  stuffing  mattresses.  On  trees,  gregarious,  very  com- 
mon.— All  islands. 

953.  T.  tuuiecides,  L.  (v.  Old  Man*B  Beard). 

Fl.  March,  rarely.  Petals  greenish.  On  shrubs,  common,  grega- 
rious.— All  islands. 

954.  Catopsis  nutans,  Gris. 

FL  June-Aug.     Petals  fleshy,  white.     Seeds  brown;   pai)pn8  1^" 
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long,  white,  silky.    On  trees  and  rocks  on  high  hills,  not  uncommon. — 
St  Thomas  (Signal  HiU,  Crown,  1400^-15000. 
[Cultivated  species:  Ananassa  sativa^  Lindl.  (v.  Pine-apple). 

mvsaceje:. 

955.  Musa  paradiaiaoa,  L.  (v.  Plantain). 

Fl.  May-Aug.  Fruit  eaten  only  boiled  or  fried.  Naturalized  and 
cultivated,  but  rare. — ^All  islands. 

956.  M.  sapientlum,  L.  (v.  Banana). 

FL  May-Kov.  Fruit  eaten  raw  or  fried.  Naturalized  and  cultivated 
everywhere,  occurring  in  several  varieties  (Bacuba,  Fig,  Lady-finger, 
St.  Vincent  Banana,  etc.). — ^AU  islands. 

8CITAMINEJS. 

957.  Renealmla  aylveatrlS)  Oris. 

Fl.  Aug.  In  forests  in  shady  and  moist  localities,  rare. — St.  Croix 
(Golden  Eock) ;  St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  1400^). 

958.  Zingiber  oflBclnalia,  Rose.  (v.  Ginger). 

Fl.  Sept.  Naturalized  and  cultivated  in  forest  districts,  here  and 
there. — St.  Croix  j  St  Thomas. 

959.  Canna  Indlca,  L.  (v.  Indian  Shot). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  In  moist  places  and  near  dwellings,  not  un- 
common.— ^AU  islands. 

960.  C.  Lambert!,  Lindl.  (v.  Scarlet  Indian  Shot). 

Fl.  aU  the  year  round.    Naturalized  in  gardens. — AU  islands. 

961.  C.  edulis,  Ker.  (v.  Tont-le-mois). 

Fl.  all  the  year  round.  Tubers  used  for  producing  salep.  Natural- 
ized and  cultivated  along  rivulets. — ^AU  islands. 

962.  Maranta  amndJnacea,  L.  (v.  Arrow-root). 

Not  seen  flowering.  Tubers  yielding  the  best  kind  of  salep.  Nat- 
uralized and  cultivated  here  and  there. — ^All  islands. 

[Cultivated  species:  Alpiniu  nutanSj  Eaf.  (v.  Shell-plant),  and  Cur- 
cuma longa^  L.  (v.  Turmeric). 

ORCmDACEJS. 

963.  Llparls  elata,  Lindl. 

Fl.  June-Dec.  Bracts  purple.  My  specimens  on  the  whole  some- 
what smaller  than  the  picture  in  Bot.  Mng.  1. 1175.    On  red  clay  among 
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rocks  on  high  hills,  here  and  there. — St.  Thomas  (Liliendal,  Bonne  Keso- 
lution). 

964.  Epidendnim  sulMoqiiale,  EggeiS;  n.  sp. 

Fl.  Feb.-March.  Tubers  cylindrical,  small,  several-leaved.  Leaves 
2-5,  linear,  channelled,  pointed,  much  shorter  than  the  scape*;  sterile 
bracts  short,  distant,  pointed,  floral  ones  smaller;  floaters  in  a  simple 
raceme,  3-4.  Perigonial  divisions  lanceolate,  pointed,  nearly  conform. 
Lip  slightly  adnate  to  the  column,  3-lobed;  lobes  rounded,  the  two  lat- 
eral ones  a  little  shorter  than  the  middle  one.  Column  auricled  below 
the  anther;  auricles  small,  purple.  Ovary  linear,  striate,  ^"  long.  Al- 
lied to  E,  acicularey  Batem.,  but  leaves  several,  much  shorter  than  the 
scape,  and  lip  broadly  3-lobed.  Leaves  6"^'^  long,  2^"  broad ;  scape 
20"^2if'  high,  straight.  Peduncles  i"  long;  perigonial  divisions  green- 
ish, with  brown  spots,  ^"  long;  lip  purple,  with  darker  stripes  and  a 
yellow  crest  in  the  middle,  y'  long.  The  whole  plant  of  a  sometimes 
darker,  sometimes  lighter  hue,  floors  even  sometimes  quite  white.  On 
rocks  and  the  roots  of  trees  in  dry  thickets,  here  and  there. — St.  Gliomas 
(Coweirs  Hill,  Solberg). 

965.  B.  bifidum,  Aubl. 

PI.  May-Dec.    On  trees  and  rocks,  not  uncommon.— All  islands. 

966.  E.  oiliare,  L. 

Fl.  June-Feb.  Flowers  fragrant.  Gregarious  on  rocks  and  old  tree- 
trunks,  common. — ^All  islands. 

967.  B.  coohleattun,  L.  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  151,  bad). 

Fl.  April-May.  On  trees  in  forests,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Mount  Eagle, 
115(K;  Jacob's  Peak,  9^). 

968.  B«  patens,  Sw. 

Fl.  July- Aug.  Leaves  distichous ;  scape  compressed,  V-2'  high.  On 
rocks  in  leaf-mould,  rare,  on  high  hills. — St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  150(K). 

969.  Brasaaycla  oaoullata,  R.  Br. 

Fl.  June-Octb.  Gregarious  on  rocks,  rare. — St.  Thomas  (John  Bruce 
Bay). 

970.  Polystaohya  Inteola,  Hook. 

Fl.  March-Nov.  Flowers  often  cleistogamous  and  normal  on  the 
same  branch  and  at  the  same  time.  Both  forms  yielding  good  seeds. 
On  rocks  and  old  tree-trunks,  not  uncommon  on  hills. — St  Thomas 
(Signal  Hill,  1200'-150(y). 

Bull.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  13 8 
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971.  Onoidiom  Lamoniannm,  Liudl. 

Fl.  May-July.  Never  giving  fruit,  but  propagating  itself  by  pro- 
ducing young  plants  from  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  sterile  bracts  below 
the  flowers,  which  remain  in  connection  with  the  parent  plant,  and  tbus 
often  forming  long  colonies  of  plants  from  one  tree  to  another.  In  for- 
ests and  thickflts,  gregarious,  but  rare. — St.  Thomas  (Picara  Peuinsula, 
Portuna). 

(The  lateral  sepals  in  my  specimens  being  distinct,  I  am  inclined  to 
retain  Lindley's  specific  name  instead  of  uniting  my  plant  with  0.  tetra- 
petalum,  W.,  as  done  by  Grisebach.) 

972.  O.  yariegatum,  Sw. 

Fl.  July-Octb.  On  rocks  and  trees  in  shady  places,  not  uncommon. — 
Virgin  Islands. 

973.  Prescottia  myosnms,  0.  Rchb. 

PL  March.  In  grass-fields  on  fcigh  hills,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas 
(Signal  Hill,  140(K). 

974.  Bpiranthes  elata.  Rich. 

PI.  March.  Leaves  deciduous  during  anthesis.  In  leaf-mould  on  high 
hills,  not  uncommon. — ^Virgin  Islands. 

975.  Btenorrhjnohus  lanoeolatus,  Rich. 

PL  May.  Leaves  deciduous  during  anthesis.  Only  i'-V  high.  In 
clayey  soil  among  rocks  on  high  hills,  rare. — St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill, 
Crown). 

976.  Habenaria  maculosa,  LindL 

PI.  Peb.  Spur  1"  long,  nectariferous.  In  pastures  on  high  hills, 
rare.— St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill). 

977.  H.  alata.  Hook. 

PL  Peb.  Spur  &"  long,  nectariferous.  In  the  same  localities  as  the 
preceding,  rare.— St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  above  St  Peter,  140(K). 
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n.    CRYPTOGAMS   VASOULARES. 

I^YCOPOBIACE^. 

978.  Lyoopodiom  oemuuin,  L. 

Gregarious  among  rocks  on  high  hills,  here  and  there. — St  Thomas 
{Crown,  Signal  Hill). 

979.  PBilotom  triquetnim,  Sw. 

In  shady  places  among  rocks,  not  uncommon. — St.  Croix  (Crequis) ; 
St  Thomas  (Signal  Hill). 

FlUCES. 

980.  OphiogloMtun  retiotilatam,  L. 

In  pastures  under  rocks  on  high  hills,  not  uncommon. — St.  Thomas 
(Crown). 

981.  DavaUia  aotdeata,  Sw.  (t.  Prickly  Fern). 

In  pastures  on  high  hills,  here  and  there. — St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill, 
above  St  Peter,  130(K). 

982.  Adlantom  villooum,  L. 

Among  rocks  in  forests,  uncommon. — St.  Croix  (Crequis,  Vieques). 

983.  A.  intennediimi.  Sw. 

On  high  hills,  not  uncommon. — St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill). 

984.  A.  miorophyUum,  Kaulf. 

Fragrant  in  the  morning.    In  dense  forests,  uncommon. — St.  Thomas 
(Crown). 

985.  A.  tenenmi,  Sw.  (v.  Maiden-bair). 

In  thickets,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

986.  A.  fragUe,  Sw. 

In  the  same  localities  as  the  preceding,  uncommon. — All  islands. 

987.  Cheilanthea  miorophyUa,  Sw. 

St.  Croix  (West,  p.  313,  Benzon  in  Hb.  Havn.)j  St  Thomas  (Bavn 
in  Hb.  Havn.). 

988.  Pteris  longifolla,  L. 

Along  rivulets  in  forests,  rare. — St  Croix  (Crequis). 
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989.  P.  pedata,  L. 

Gregarious  in  forests,  here  and  there. — St  Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  near 
St.  Peter). 

990.  Taenitis  lanoeolata,  R.  Br. 

In  leaf-mould  on  rocks,  not  uncommon. — ^AU  islands.  . 

991.  Antrophytun  Uneatnm,  Kanlf. 

In  forests,  rare. — St.  Thomas  (St.  Peter). 

992.  Bleohnom  ocoidentale,  L. 

Gregarious  in  pastures  and  forests,  very  common. — ^All  islands. 

993.  Chrysodiom  vulgare,  F^. 

In  marshy  soil,  gregarious;  up  to  W  high.  Not  uncommon. — All 
islands. 

994.  HemionitiB  palmata,  L.  (t.  Strawberry  Fern). 

Propagating  itself  by  buds  fix)m  the  serratures  of  the  frond.  Gre/ra- 
rious  in  shady  forests,  here  and  there. — St.  Croix  (Eliza's  Eetreat);  St. 
Jan  (Eogiers,  King's  Hill). 

995.  Oyumogramme  oalcmelanoB,  Kanlf.  (v.  Silvery  Fern). 

On  hills  and  among  stones,  not  uncommon. — All  islands. 

Yar.  pmnila,  Egg.  • 

Dwarfy,  cartilaginous.  On  old  walls,  here  and  there. — St  Croix 
(Bodkin);  St.  Thomas  (Cowell's  Battery). 

996.  Asplenlum  serratnm,  L. 

Frond  up  to  4'  long.  On  rocks  in  forests,  very  rare, — St.  Thomas 
(Signal  Hill,  140(K). 

997.  A.  firmum,  Kze. 

St.  Thomas  (Griseb.  Syst.  Unters.  p.  134)  {A.  (ibscissumj  W.). 

998.  A.  pumUum,  Sw. 

On  clayey  soil  in  forests,  gregarious,  here  and  there. — St.  Thomas 
(Matthis  Gut);  St.  Jan  (Rogiers). 

99*9.  Aspidlum  punotulatum,  Sw. 
In  forests,  not  uncommon. — St.  Thomas. 

1000.  A.  semloordatnm,  Sw. 
In  shady  localities,  not  uncommon. — Virgin  Islands. 
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1001.  A.  patens,  Sw. 

In  forests,  here  and  there.— St.  Croix  (Crequis);  St.  Thomas  (Crown). 

1002.  A.  moUe,  Sw. 

In  the  same  localities  as  the  preceding,  not  uncommon. — St.  Thomas 
(Signal  Hill). 

1003.  A.  inviaom,  Sw.    o). 

In  shady  localities,  rare. — St.  Croix  (Crequis). 

1004.  Polypodiom  tetragonom,  Sw. 

In  forests,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands 

1005.  P.  orenatom,  Sw. 

St  Croix  (West,  p.  313,  Benzon  in  Hb.  Havn.);  St  Thomas  (Hb. 
Havn.). 

1006.  P.  aareum,  L. 

On  dead  trees  and  rocks,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

1007.  P.  areolatum,  Thnnb. 

In  the  same  places  as  the  preceding,  but  rare. — St.  Thomas  (Crown). 

1008.  P.  inoistiiD,  Sw. 

St.  Croix  (West,  p.  313). 

1009.  P.  Inoaxmm,  Sw. 

Among  roots  of  large  trees,  gregarious,  not  uncommon.    All  islands. 

1010.  P.  pUoMUoides,  L. 

In  forests  and  pastures  among  rocks  on  high  hills,  here  and  there. — 
St.  Thomas  (Signal  Hill,  130(y). 

1011.  p.  serpens,  Sw. 

On  trees  and  rocks  on  high  hills,  rare. — St.  Croix  (top  of  Mount  Ea- 
gle, 1160^). 

1012.  P.  PhyUitidls,  L.    a)  and  /9)  repens. 

In  forests  on  rocks  and  trees,  not  uncommon. — ^All  islands. 

1013.  Cysthea  arborea,  Sw. 

Stem  12'-15'  high,  Z"  diam.  In  forests  on  high  hills,  rare. — St.  Thomas 
(Crown,  western  slope,  1 400^5  Caret  Bay  Gut). 
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COBEECTIONS  AND  ADDmONS. 

Page  19.  Fourteenth  line  from  above,  after  '^  local  name"  read — which  as  a  role  is 
derived  either  from  the  English  or  the  Dutch  language,  except  in  Vieques  and  Cnlebra. 

Page  84.  To  Avioennia  nUida, — The  ground  under  the  tree  is  sometimes  covered  with 
a  peculiar  kind  of  aerial  roots,  proceeding  from  the  underground  roots  erect  into  the 
air  to  a  height  of  four  to  six  inches. 

Page  99.  To  AnndecB, — ^A  supposed  Aroidea  with  an  immense,  nearly  aphyllous,  climb- 
ing, terete,  green  stem,  about  ICXK  long,  1"  diam.,  with  scaly,  early  deciduous  leaves 
and  aeiial  roots  resembling  those  of  Vanilla,  is  met  with  in  a  few  places  in  St.  Thomas 
(among  rocks  on  Flaghill  in  the  forest).  As,  however,  neither  fruit  nor  flower  has 
as  yet  been  found,  it  is  still  doubtful  even  to  which  family  this  interesting  species 
may  belong.  ' 

Page  100,  No.  827.  Cancel  the  lines,  "  Leaves  used  for  making  ropes,  thatching  roofs, 
and  other  domestic  purposes." 

Add  before  No.  828: 

827*.  Th,  parviflcra,  Sw.  (v.  BuU-Seger).  Fl.  May-July;  stem  30'-40'  high,  up  to 
3'  in  circumference.  Berry  in  both  species  black,  fleshy.  Leaves  of  this  species  are 
used  for  making  ropes,  hats,  roofs,  and  for  other  domestic  purposes.  On  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  hills,  common. — Virgin  Islands. 

Add  before  Commelynacea : 

(Cultivated  species:  Phctnix spinosa,  Thonniug,  and  Latania  horhanica,  L.) 
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INTKODUCTORY  NOTE. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  International  Exhibition,  in  1876,  certain  appro- 
priations were  made  by  Congress  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission.  The  former  was  called  upon  to 
prepare  an  exhibition  to  illustrate  the  economical  value  of  the  mineral 
and  animal  products  of  the  country,  while  the  latter  was  to  perform  a 
similar  task  for  the  national  fisheries.  It  was  subsequently  found  desir- 
able for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  unite  with  the  Indian  Bureau  in 
displaying  the  condition  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  United  States  in 
prehistoric  and  modem  times.  Four  distinct  department-s  of  work  were 
thus  provided  for,  (1)  an  ethnological  exhibition,  (2)  an  exhibition  of 
minerals,  (3)  an  exhibition  of  animal  resources,  and  (4)  a  fishery  exhibi- 
tion. The  first  and  second  were  arranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the  nave 
in  the  Government  building,  at  Philadelphia,  and  at  its  north  end.  The 
latter,  it  was  found,  could  not  be  separated,  since  the  character  of  the 
specimens  and  the  methods  of  arrangement  required  were  the  same. 
They  were  arranged  in  one  series  on  the  north  side  of  the  east  transept 
and  to  the  east  of  the  nave  extending  north  to  the  beginning  of  the 
mineral  series. 

The  following  catalogue  is  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  objects  exhib- 
ited in  this  series,  and  illustrative  of  the  animal  resources  and  the  fish- 
eries of  the  United  States.  It  is  essentially  a  reproduction  of  the  card- 
catalogue  prepared  in  187G  and  still  in  use  in  the  administration  of  the 
collection,  which,  having  been  greatly  augmented  by  systematic  efforts 
in  the  United  States  and  by  donations  from  foreign  governments,  now 
forms  an  important  section  of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  The 
catalogue  has  been  as  far  as  practicable  made  complete  up  to  the  present 
time,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  North  America.  Ko  effort  has,  however, 
been  made  to  include  the  collateral  series  of  specimens  from  foreign 
countries. 

The  plan  of  arrangement  is  fully  shown  in  the  Table  of  Contents. 
Beginning  with  the  Useful  and  Injurious  Animals,  it  next  takes  up  the 
Means  of  Pursuit  and  Capture,  then,  successively,  the  Methods 
OF  Peepabing  them  for  Use,  The  Useful  Products,  and,  finally, 
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XVI  INTRODUCTOEY  NOTE. 

the  Means  op  PEOTEci'iON  and  Cultube.  The  preliminary  plan  of 
classification  is  given  in  full,  whether  specimens  were  obtained  to  illus- 
trate it  or  not,  and  indicates  wherein  the  collection  isstill  imperfect.* 

It  seems  appropriate  to  remark  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  speci- 
mens included  in  this  catalogue  and  exhibited  in  Philadelphia  were 
borrowed  from  the  permanent  collections  of  the  National  Museum,  and 
have  for  many  years  been  on  exhibition  in  the  Smithsonian  building. 
•  G.  BROWN  GOODE. 

Washington,  April  11, 1879. 

*For  a  fuller  exposition  of  this  plan  see  the  following  pamphlet: 
International  Exhibition  1876.  |  Board  in  Behalf  of  United  States  Executive  Depart- 
ments. I  ==  I  Classification  |  of  the  |  Collection  to  Illustrate  |  the  Animal  Re- 
Boures  of  the  United  States.  |  A  List  of  Substances  derived  from  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
with  Synopsis  of  the  Useful  and  lujurious  Animals  |  and  a  Classification  of  the  Meth- 
ods I  of  Capture  and  Utilization.  |  |  By  G.  Brown  Goode,  M.  A.,  |  Assistant 

Curator  |  U.  S.  National  Museum.   | |  Washington:  |  Government  Printing 

Office.  1 1876.  I  8vo.  pp.  xiii  (1)  126.  Also  published  as  Bulletin  No.  6,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  United  States  National  Museum ;  and  as  Article  YI  in  Vol.  XU  of  the 
fjmithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  Washington,  1878. 
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UST  OF  ANIMALS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  BENEFICIAL 
OR  INJURIOUS  TO  MAN. 


*I.  MAMMALS. 

Obdeb  FERiE. 

SUBOEDEB  FISSIPEDIA. 

Iiynx  rnftas,  (Gnldenstadt,)  Eaf.— Bay  Lynx  or  Wild  Oat.— North 
America. 

12476.  Mounted.    Denver,  Col.    C.  E.  Aiken.    Dec.  14, 1875. 

12477.  Mounted.  .  (Young.)    Denver,  Col.    C.  E.  Aiken. 

Iiynx  canadensis,  (Geoff.  &  Desm.,)  Baf.— Canada  Lynx.— Norih- 
er^  Korth  America. 

12475.  Mounted.    Houlton,  Me.    Bev.  B.  B.  McLeod.    Dec.  15, 1875. 

Felis  eyra,  Desm.— Eyba  Cat. — Southwestern  North  America. 

9532.  Ifounted.    Tehuantepec,  Mex.    F.  Sumichrast. 

Fells   yaffuarundi,   Desm.— YAatJABUNDi    Cat.— Southwestern 
North  America. 

8480.  Mounted.    Tabasco,  Mex.    CoL  Sarto. 

Felis  concolor,  linn.— Puma  or  CouaAB.— America  generally. 

11813.  Mounted.    Central  Colorado.    James  Stevenson.    1874. 

Felis  onca,  linn. — Jaodab. — Southwestern  States,  Central  and 
South  America. 

10380-1-12296.  Mounted.    Died  in  captivity  at  Government  Insane  Asylum, 
Washington.* 

*  The  numbers  prefixed  to  the  enumeration  of  specimens  are  Smithsonian  catalogue 
numbers.  When  two  numbers  are  given,  separated  by  the  mark  of  division  (-r),  the 
first  mentioned  refers  to  the  particular  preparation  of  the  animal  in  question ;  the  second, 
to  some  other  related  part  entered  in  a  different  series.  For  example,  in  10390  -r  12293, 
the  first  number  belongs  to  the  skin  and  the  second  to  the  skeleton  of  a  specimen  of 

^tm§  ffHOfl. 
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2  ANIMAL  EESOUBCES  AND  FISHERIES  OF  UNITED  STATES. 

Felis  partialis,  Liim.— Ocelot   or   Tigeb   Cat.— Sontliwestem 
Korth  America. 

12179  •*- 14179.  Mounted.   Talamanca,  Costa  Rica.   Talamanca  expedition.  ProU 

W.  M.  Gabb. 
12187.  Mounted.    Talamanca,  Co«ta  Rica.    Talamanca  expeditioiu    Prol  W. 

M.  Gabb, 

Canis  lupus,  Liim.,  var.  s^riseo-albus.— Gray  Wolf.— North 
America  generally. 

3573  +  3520.  Mounted.    (Winter  pelage.)    Platte  River,  Neb.    C.  Drexler. 

Tulpes  AilTn§9  (Desm.,)  var.  fiilTUS,  (Desm.)— Red  Fox.— North- 
em  North  America. 

7124.  Mounted.     (Male.)    La  Pierre's  House,  Rocky  Mts.    R.  Eennicott.    Dec, 
1861. 

6403.  Mounted.    (Female.)    Yukon  River.    R.  Kennicott.    Oct.  21, 1860. 

Tulpes  fiilvus,  (Desm.^)  var.  decussatns*— Gross  Fox. 

6407.  Mounted.    (Female).    Ft.  McPherson,  Peels  River,  Hudson's  Bay  Terri- 
tory.   R.  Eennicott.    Nov.  28, 1861. 

''A  very  fine  cross  fox,  nearly  silver,  small  and  apparently  young.    The 
Indians  told  me  she  would  be  a  silver  fox  next  year." — ^Kennicoll^ 
640a  Mounted.    (Female.)    Ft.  McPherson,  Peels  River,  H.  B.  T.    R.  Kenni- 
cott.   Nov.  30, 1861. 
"A  good  typical  cross  fox ;  tail  rather  small."— Eennicott. 

6404.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Yukon  River.    R.  Eennicott.    Oct.  22, 1860. 

"A  rather  fine  cross  fox,  approaching  more  nearly  the  silver  fox  than 
the  red."— Kennicott. 
12466.  Moimted.    Houlton,  Maine.    Rev.  R.  R.  McLeod.    Dec.  31, 1875. 

Tulpes  ftalTUM,  (Desm.,)  mr.arg^entatus. — Silver  Fox:  Black 
Fox. 

6410.  Mounted    (Male.)    Yukon  River.    R.  Kennicott.    Nov.  17, 186a 

"A  fine  silver  fox." — Kenn. 

6411.  Mounted.    (Female.)    Ft.  McPherson,  Peels  River,  H.  B.  T^    R.  Kenni- 

cott.   Oct.  17, 1861. 
''Black  fox ;  some  had  still  less  silver."— Kenn. 

Tulpes  macrurus^  Baird. — ^Prairie  Fox. — ^Western  States. 

.  Mounted.    Wyoming. 

Tulpes  Telox,  (Say,)  And.  &  Bach.— Err  Fox  or  Swift  Fox«^>Wedt- 
6ni  States. 

12470.  Mounted.  Colorado.  Chas.  E.  Aiken.  Jan.  15,  1876. 
12469.  Mounted.  Colorado.  Chas.  E.  Aiken.  Jan.  15,  1876. 
11085.  Mounted.    Rocky  Mountains. 

Tulpes  lagopus,  (Linn.,)  Gray. — ^Arctic  Fox. — ^Alaska. 

.  Skin.    St.  Paul's  Id.,  Alaska.    G.  R.  Adams. 
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AKIBfAL  BESOUBCES  AND  FISHERIES  OF  UNITED  STATES.  3 

Vroeyon  TlrffiBianas,  (Schreber,)  Gray.— Gray  Fox,— United 
States  generally. 

.  Mounted.    Virginia. 

Vroeyon  Tirginianus,  (Schreber,)  imr.  littoralis.— Coast  Gray 

Fox. — ^Islands  of  the  California  coast. 

12440.  Mounted.    Santa  Cruz,  CaL    H.W.Henshaw.    U.  8.  Survey  W.  of  100  M. 

MIJSTEI^lDji:. 

Mustela  Pennanti,  Erxl.— Fisher.— Northern  Korth  America. 

12472.  Mounted.    Honlton,  Maine.    Rev.  R.  R.  McLeod.    Jan.  15,  1876. 
3279.  Mounted.    Olympia,  W.  T.    Geo.  Gibbes. 

Mustela  amerieana,  Tarton.— Pine  Martin  or  American  Sable. 
Northern  United  States. 

12544.  Mounted.    Hudson's  Bay  Tenitory.    R.  Kennicott. 
379.  Mounted.    Hudson's  Bay  Territory.    R.  Kennicott 

Mounted.    Hudson's  Bay  Territory.    R.  Kennicott. 

1015.  Mounted.    Hudson's  Bay  Territory.    R.  Kennicott. 

6414.  Mounted.    Yukon  River,  mouth  of  Porcupine,  Hudson's  Bay  Territory. 

R.  Kennicott. 
6429.  Mounted.    Yukon  River,  mouth  of  Porcupine,  Hudson's  Bay  Territory. 
R.  Kennicott. 

iPntorius  erminea,  (Linn.,)  Cuvier. — ^White  Weasel  :  Ermine. — 
Northern  United  States. 

9355.  Mounted.    Kodiak.    F.  Bischoff.    1868. 

6496-^1029.    Mounted.    (Male.)    Yukon  River,  mouth  of  Porcupine  R.    R. 

Kennicott. 
1427.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Middleboro^  Mass.    J.  W.  P.  Jenks. 

Putorius    longieauda,    Bonaparte.— Long-tailed   Weasel.— 
Western  United  States. 

'&350.  Mounted.    Wyoming  Territory.    Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

Putorius  Tison,  Bich. — Mink. — ^Korth  America  generally. 

12432.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Moore's  Lake,  Minn.    J.  H.  Batty. 
4396.  Mounted.    Liard  River.    R.  Kennicott. 
1653  -r  12309.  Mounted.    United  States. 
2392.  Mounte<l.    Cape  Flattery,  W.  T.    Dr.  Suckley. 

Putorius  nignripesy  And.  &  Bach.— Black-footed  Ferret. — 
Western  States  (in  holes  of  Prairie  dogs). 

12409.  Mounted.    Spotted  Tail  Agency,  Neb.    Col.  A.  Chambers,  U.  S.  A.    Oct 

1, 1875. 
12462.  Mounted.    Cheyenne,  Wyoming.    Capt.  Jas.  Gilliss,  U.  S.  A.    Dec.  27, 

1S75. 
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4  ANIMAL  BE80URCES  AND  FISHERIES  OF  UNITED  STATES. 

Gulo  liiscus,  Sabine.— WoLYEHENE  or  Olutton.— Northern  Korth 
America. 

3747.  Mounted.    Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah.    Capt  Stansbary. 
4961.  Mounted.    Ft.  Simpson,  H.  B.  T.    B.  B.  Boss. 

Taxidea   americana,  Waterh.— American  Badger.— Western 
United  States  and  Pacific  Slope. 

12471.  Mounted.    Colorado.    Chas.  E.  Aiken.    Jan.  15, 1876. 

mephitis  mepiiltica,  (Sha^  Baird. — Common  Skunk. — ^Eastern 
United  States. 

4348.  Mounted.  Washington,  D.  C.    C.  Drezler. 

12522.  Mounted.  Golden,  CoL    C.  £.  Aiken. 

1071.  Mounted.  Middleboro,  Mass.    J.  W.  P.  Jenks. 

4127.  Mounted.  Lynn,  Mass.    (George  Welch. 

1070.  Mounted.  (Male.)    Middleboro,  Mass.    J.  W.  P.  Jenks.    Dec.  3, 1855. 

mephitis  mexicanay  Gray.— Mexican  Skunk.— Mexico. 

8566.  Mounted.    Orizaba,  Mex.    Mr.  Botteni. 

Spilogale   zorilla,  (Linn.)  Cones.— Little   Striped   Skunk. — 
Western  United  States  and  Pacific  Slope. 

*  1188.  Mounted.    Santa  CUra,  CaL    Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry.    Nov.,  1855. 

Conepatus     mapurito,     (Gmelin)     Cones.  —  White  -  Backl  i 
Skunk.^ — Southwestern  United  States. 

790  —  1886.    Skin.    Western  Texas.    Capt.  J.  Pope,  U.  S.  A. 

IjVTUWNJE. 

Lutra   canadensis.  Sab. — ^American   Otter. — ^North   America 
generally. 

3:^.  Mounted.    Steilacoom,  Wash.  Ter.    George  Gibbs. 

5145  -r-  4456.  Mounted.    Washington,  D.  C.    National  Institution. 

Enhydra  marina,  Fleming. — Sea  Otter.— Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States. 

9457.  Mounted.    (Adult.)    Alaska.    Dr.  T.  T.  Minor. 

9458.  Mounted.    Alaska.    Dr.  T.  T.  Minor. 

IJRSID^. 

Vrsus  horribilis,  Ord.— Grizzly  Bear.— Western  United  States 
and  Pacific  Slope. 

1230a  Mounted.  (16  years  old.)  Laramie,  Wyoming.  M^jor  Twiss.  (Con 
fined  in  the  Government  Insane  Hospital,  Washington,  from  1^8  to 
1874.) 
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Ursus  americanus^  Pallas.— Black  Beab.— XTnited  States  gen- 
erally. 

12380.  Motmted.    Nortihem  Michigan.    John  Wallace. 

Thalarctos  maritimus,  (Linn.)  Gray.— White  or  Polab  Beab. 
— ^fTorthem  America,  Euroi)e  and  Asia. 

12379.  Mounted.    Greenland.    John  Wallace. 

procyoividje:. 

Proeyon  lotor,  (Linn.)  Storr.— Bagcoon. — United  States  generally. 

5148.  Mounted.    National  Institution. 
5147.  Mounted.    National  Institution. 
26789.  Mounted.    Wyoming,  N.  Y.    H.  A.  Ward.    Eochester,  N.  Y. 

IVasua  Ai§ca,  .—Goatdcundi.— Texas. 

12757.  Mounted.    BrownsviUe,  Texas.    Dr.  J.  C.  Merrill,  U.  S.  A. 

PINNIPEDIA. 

OTARilDJB. 

Callirhinus  ursinus,  (Schreber)  Gray.— Fub  Seal.— Xorth  Pa- 
cific Ocean  and  Bering's  Sea. 

12918-34.  Mounted.    (Group  of  17.)   Pry bilov  Islands,  Alaska.    Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  San  Francisco. 

12935.  Mounted.    Alaska.    H.  W.  EUiott. 

Eumetopias  Stelleri,  (Fischer)  Gray. — Sea  Lion.— Pacific  Coast. 

12489.  Mounted.    (Female.)    Prybilov   Islands,  Alaska.     Alaska  Commercial 

Company,  San  Francisco. 
12488.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Prybilov  Islands,  Alaska.    Alaska  Commercial  Co., 

San  Francisco.  ^ 

12936.  Mounted.    (Young.)    North  Pacific. 

Zalophus    Gilliespii,   (Macbain)   Gill.— The  Sea  Doa.— Pacific 
Coast 

12937.  Mounted.    Southern  California.    Capt.  Baker. 

PHOCIDJB. 

PHOCIIVJB. 

Pho€»  Titulina,  Linn.— The  Common  Seal;  Habbob  Seal.— 
Korth  Atlantic. 

12453.  Cast.    Provincetown,  Mass.    1875.  « 

623.  Photograph.    (Young.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

624.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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Phoea  Richardsii,  (Gray;)  GilL— Leopabb  Seal.— North  Pacific 

3742.  Monnted.    California. 
12494.  Mounted.    Adakh  Id.    Alaska.    W.  H.  DalL 

Pasrophilos  groMilandicaiiy  (MliU.,)  Gray.— Habp  Seal.— Arctic 

Seas. 

5853.  Mounted.  Sable  Island,  N.  S.    P.  W.  Dodd. 

8122.  Mounted.  Franklin  Harbor,  Arctic  Seas.    B.  McFarlane. 

5851.  Mounted.  Sable  Island,  N.  S.    P.  W.  Dodd. 
12040.  Mounted.  St.  John's,  N.  F.    Bev.  M.  Harvey. 

5852.  Mounted.  Sable  Island,  N.  S.    P.  W.  Dodd. 
12039.  Mounted.  St.  John's,  N.  F.    Bev.  M.  Harvey. 
12038.  Mounted.  St.  John's,  N.  F.    Bev.  M.  Harvey. 

Erignathus  barbatus,   (O.  Fabricius)   GilL— Squabe-flippeb 
Seal. — ^Arctic  Seas. 

12422.  Skin.    Newfoundland.    Government  of  Newfoundland. 

Histriophoca  equestris,  (Pallas)  GilL— Banded  Seal.— Pacific 
Coast,  Arctic  Seas. 

7580.  Skin  (in  collection  of  Furs).    Cape  Bomanzoff.    W.  H.  Dall. 

Pasa  grryplius,  (O.  Fabricius)  Gill.— Gbay  Seal.- Atlantic  Coast 

8694.  Mounted.    Seeland.    Zoological  Museum,  Copenhagen. 
CTSTOPHORINJS. 

Cystophora  eristata,  (ErxL)  Nilsson.— Hooded  Seal.— Atlantic 
Coast. 

12043.  Mounted.    St.  John's,  N.  F.    Bev.  M.  Harvey. 

fflacrorhinifs   angrustirostris,   Gill.— Sea  Elephant;  Ele- 
phant Seal.— Pacific  Coast. 

1244L  Mounted.    (Male.)    California.    Capt.  C.  M.  Scammon. 

ROSniARIDJS. 

Rosmaras  obesus,  (Illig«)  Gill.— Walbus.- Korth  Atlantic 

11870.  Mounted.    Greenland.    Dr.  1. 1.  Hayes. 

Rosmarus  Cookii,  (Fremery)  GilL— Walbus.— Northern  Pacific. 

12493.  Mounted.   Prybilov  Islands,  Alaska.   Alaska  C<»nmeroial  Co.;  San  Fran- 
cisoo. 
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Order,  UNGULATA. 

BOTIDJB. 

BOVIBTJE. 

Bison  americanas,  (Gmelin)  Gray. — Atvtrrican  Buffalo. — 
Plains  between  Bocky  Mountains  and  Missouri  Biver. 

13919.  Mounted.    Colorado.    C.  H  Aiken.  ^ 

Oribos  moschatas,  Blainville. 

12296.  Mounted.    (Female.)    Arctic  Coast,  H.  B.  T.    W.  L.  Hardestie.    Jan. 

23,  1875.    Also  skeleton  of  same  animal. 

12297.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Arctic  Coast,  H.  B.  T.     W.  L.  Hardestie.     Jon.  23, 

1875.    Also  skeleton  of  same  animal. 
6255.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Ft.  Good  Hope,  H.  B.  T.    J.  8.  Onion. 

ANTILOPINIB. 

lllazama  montana,  (Ord)  Gill. — Mountain  Goat. — ^Northern 
Eocky  Mountains  of  the  United  States  and  British  America. 

11894.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Montana.    W.  F.  Wheeler  and  J.  Armitage. 
11893.  Mounted.    Washington  Territory.    U.  8.  Northern  Boundary  Survey. 

OTINJB. 

Otis  montana,  Guvier.— Bighorn;  Mountain  Sheep.— Eocky 
Mountain  regions. 

11891.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Ft.  Fetterman,  Dakota.    James  Stevenson,  U.  S. 

QeoL  Survey. 
1606.  Horns.    H.  B.  Mollhausen. 

A]¥TILOCAPRIDJS. 

Antilocapra  americana,  Ord. — Pbonghobn  Antelope  or 
Cabbee. — ^Plains  west  of  Missouri  from  Lower  Kio  Grande 
to  Saskatchewan. 

2034.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Yellowstone  River.    Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 
2471.  Horns.    Ft.  Chadboume,  Texas.    Dr.  Swift,  U.  8.  A. 
6914.  Horns.    Ft.  Whipple,  Arizona  Ty.    Dr.  Elliott  Cones,  U.  S.  A. 
5064.  Horns.    Upper  Missouri,  t 

CERTTDJS. 

Alces  machlis,  (Linn.)  Gray. — Moose. — ^Northwestern  United 
States. 

11868.  Mounted.    (Adult  male.)    Nova  Scotia.    Geo.  A.  Boardman. 
12542.  Mounted.    (Adult  male.)    Nova  Scotia.    Mr.  Jack. 
11831.  Mounted.    (Young  calf.)    Nova  Scotia.    Dr.  Bernard  Gilpin. 
857.  Antlers.    Maine.    General  S.  ChurchiU,  U.  S.  A. 
^  Antlers.    Adirondacks,  N.  Y.    Henry  J.  Biddle. 
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Tarandus  rangifer,  J.  Brookes,  subspecies  caribou,  AncL  & 
Bach.— Woodland  Oabibou.— Northeastern  North  Amer- 
ica. 

12473.  Mounted.  Hoalton,  Me.  Bev.  B.  B.  McLeod. 
12407.  Mounted.  Houlton,  Me.  Bev.  B.  B.  McLeod. 
11865.  Mounted.    Lake  Superior.    J.  Bomston. 

3289.  Antlers.    (Female.)    Nelson  Biver. 

3290.  Antlers.    (Female.)    Nelson  Biver. 

Varandus  rangitevj  (Br.)  subsp.  frr^Bulandicus,  Br.— Babbbn 
Gbound  Gabiboxj. — ^Arctic  America. 

6255.  Mounted.    Arctic  America. 

905.  Antlers.    North  Greenland.    8.  Sternberg. 

903.  Antlers.    North  Greenland.    S.  Sternberg. 
6782.  Antlers.    Plover  Bay.    Capt.  C.  M.  Scammon,  U.  8.  B.  M. 
7539.  Antlers.    Yukon  Biver.    W.  H.  DaU. 
4636.  Antlers.    Port  Foulke,  N.  Greenland.    Dr.  L  I.  Hayes. 

Cerrus  canadensis,  ErxL— Amebioan  Elk.— Northern  Xorth 
America. 


12474. 
4457. 
£911. 

867. 
2579. 
3552. 
3551. 

840. 

761. 

760. 
2916. 

2905. 
2903. 
2910. 
3486. 
3487. 


Mounted.    Ft.  Sanders,  Wyoming.    Col.  A.  G.  Brackett,  U.  S.  A. 

Antlers.    Elk  Co.,  Penna.    Prot  8.  S.  Haldeman. 

Antlers.    Ft.  Berthold,  Missouri  Biver.    Lt.  Warren,  U.  S.  A.,  Dr.  F.  V. 

Hayden. 
Antlers.    Utah.    Col.  O.  CIross,  U.  8.  A. 

Platte  Biver.    Lt.  Bryan,  U.  8.  A. 

Ft.  Tejon,  Lower  CaL    John  Xantus. 

Ft.  TeJon,  Cal.    John  Xantus. 

Ft.  Union,  Mo.    A.  Culbertson. 

Ft.  Union,  Mo.    A.  Culbertson. 

Ft.  Union,  Mo.    A.  Culbertson. 

Ft.  Berthold,  Missouri  Biver.    Lt.  Warren,  U.  S.  A.,  Dr.  F.  V. 
Hayden. 
Antlers.    Ft.  Berthold.    Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

Ft.  Berthold.    Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

(Biale.)    Ft.  Berthold.    Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

Oregon.    U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.    Capt.  Wilkes,  U.  8.  N. 

Oregon.    U.  8.  ExpL  Exped.    Capt.  Wilkes,  U.  8.  N. 


Antlers. 
Antlers. 
Antlers. 
Antlers. 
Antlers. 
Antlers. 
Antlers. 


Antlers. 
Antlers. 
Antlers. 
Antlers. 


Cariacus    Tirffinlanus,   (Boddaert)  Gray.— Vibginia  Deeb. — 
'   United  States  east  of  the  Missouri 

12461.  Mounted.    Cumberland,  Md.    D.  P.  Welpley.    Dec.  26,  1875. 
1889  —  2587.  Mounted.     (Young  female.)     Medicine  Bow  Biver,  Ark.    W.  S. 

Wood.    Sept.  6,  1856. 
12349..  Mounted.    (Albino.)    Peshtigo,  Wis.    J.  H.  Leavenworth. 
2909.  Antlers. 

(Male.)    Lewisburg,  Pa.    J.  C.  Barber. 


763.  Antlers. 
4174.  Antlers. 

668.  Antlers. 
3386.  Intlers. 

914.  Antlers. 

961.  Antlers. 


(Male.)  Cumberland,  Md. 

(Male.)  Ft.  Mason,  Tex.    Maj.  G.  H.  Thomas. 

(Male.)  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Male.)  Arkansas.    J.  M.  Stanley. 
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Cariacus  Tirginianus,  (Boddsert)  Gray— Continued. 

3383.  Antlers.  (Male.)    Ft.  Mason,  Tex.    M%J.  G.  H.  Thomas. 

3387.  Antlers.  (Male.)    Ft.  Mason,  Tex.    M%J.  G.  H.  Thomas. 
896.  Antlers.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  '  J.  S.  Bowman. 

3388.  Antlers.  (Male.)    Ft.  Mason,  Tex.    M^j.  G.  H.  Thomas. 
667.  Antlers.  (Male.)    Cumberland,  Md. 

3062.  Antlers.  (Male.)    Essex  Co.,  N.  T. 

895.  Antlers.  (Male.)    St.  Louis,  Mo.    J.  S.  Bowman. 

9843.  Antlers.  Near  Denver,  Colo.    E.  Palmer. 

5077.  Antlers.  (Male.)    Washington,  D.  C. 

5063.  Antlers.  Upper  Missouri  f 

Cariacus  Tirgrinianus,  (Bodd.)  Gray,  var.  mexicanus.— YiR- 

GiNiA  Deer. 

11859.  Mounted.    Talamanca,  Costa  Rica.    Prof.  W.  M.  Gabb. 

Cariacus  macrotis,  (Say)  Gray.— Mule  Deer. — Central  North 
America. 

11864.  Mounted. 

12583.  Mounted.    Cheyenne,  Wyo.    Capt.  J.  M.  Gilliss,  U.  S.  A. 

6615.  Antlers.    Prescott,  Ariz.    Dr.  E.  Cones. 
831.  Antlers.    Big  Sioux,  f    T.  Culbertson. 

4175.  Antlers. 

6918.  Antlers.    Ft.  Laramie.    Col.  W.  O.  Collins. 

3682.  Antlers.    Mountains  of  New  Mexico.    Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry. 

Caiiacus  columbianus,  (Bich.)Gray. — Columbia  Black-tailed 
Deer. — ^Pacific  Slope. 

8154.  Antlers.    Puget  Sound.    J.  G.  Swan. 

3203.  Antlers.    Whidby's  Island,  Puget  Sound,  W.  T.    Dr.  Geo.  Suckley. 
5080.  Antlers.    Puget  Sound.    Dr.  C.  B.  Kennedy. 

3204.  Antlers.    Whidby's  Island,  Puget  Sound.    Dr.  Geo.  Suckley. 

I 

Cerrus  dama,  Linn. — ^Fallow  Deer  (introduced). 

1200.  Antlers.    Park,  Clarke  Co.,  Va.    Col.  J.  Fuley. 
2257.  Antlers.    Clarke  Co.,  Va.    Col.  J.  Fuley. 

DICOTYLIDJS. 

Dicotyles   torquatus,  Cuv.— Peccary.— Red  Eiver,  Arkansas, 
and  South. 

12346.  Mounted.    Talamanca,  Costa  Rica.    Talamanoa  Exped.    Pro£  W.  M. 
Gabb. 

Order,  SIRENIA. 
TRICHECHIDJB. 

Trichechus  manatus,  Linn. — ^Manatee.— Florida,  West  Indies, 
and  N.  E.  South  America. 

12295.  Mounted.    Florida.    P.  T.  Bamum. 
16037.  Skeleton.    Florida.    H.  A.  Ward. 
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Ordeb,  cetr 

DELPHIWIDJB. 

DELPHinrAPTERaNJB. 

Delphinapteras  eatodon^  (Linn.)  Gill. — ^White-fish  or  White 
Whale.— Arctic  and  Subarctic  Seas  (ascending  large 
rivers). 

12490.  Cast.  Golf  of  St.  Lawrence.    G.  R.  Renfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec. 
16038.  Skeleton.    Golf  of  St.  Lawrence.    G.  R.  Ren&ew  dc^  Co. 
389.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

nionodon  monoceros,  Linn.— Narwhal.— Arctic  Seas. 

15304.  Tusk.    Greenland.    Purchased  from  George  T.  Nickerson. 
DELPHININJB. 

Leacorhamphus  borealis,  (Peale)  OilL— Bight-whale  Por- 
poise.—Pa<dfic  Coast 

.  Skeleton. 

Delphinns  Bairdii,  DalL— Baird's  Porpoise. — Galifomia  Ck>a8t. 

16042.  Skeleton.    California.    W.  H.  Dall. 

15403.  Skull.    San  Gabriel  River,  CaL    Lieut.  Bergland,  U.  S.  A. 

Delphinns  bombiArons,  Goi>e.— Porpoise.— Atlantic  Coast. 

12481.  t  Cast.    New  York  Harbor.    John  Wallace. 

Tursiops  erebennus,  (Cope)  OilL— Porpoise.— Atlantic  Coast. 

15786.  Skeleton.    Rockaway,  Long  Id.    Alfred  Lawrence. 

Tnrsiops  Crillii,  DalL — Cow-fish.— Pacific  Coast. 

16043.  Skeleton.    California.    W.  H.  DaU. 

Lasrenorhsrnchus  perspiciUatos,  Cope.— Skunk  Porpoise. — 
Eastern  Coast. 

12305.'  Cast.    Cape  Cod.    Vinal  N.  Edwards. 

Xairenorhynchas   obliqiiidens,  OilL— Striped  or  Common 
Porpoise. — Pacific  Coast 

14329.  Skeleton.    California.    C.  M.  Scammon. 

Lairenorhsrnchus  grubernator,  Cope.— Eastern  Coast. 

.  Cast.    Casco  Bay,  Me.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Lagrenorhsrnchus  leucopleurus,  (Baasch)  Gray.— Cow-fish. — 
Eastern  Coast. 

12939.  Cast.    Cape  Cod,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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I^airenorhsrnchus  tlueotoa^  Gray.— Porpoise.— West  coast  of 
North  America. 

Orca  atra.  Cope.— Killer.— Pacific  Coast. 

13018.  Jaw.    California.    Capt.  C.  M.  Scamm<m. 

Orea  grladiator,  (Bonnaterre)  Gray.— Killer.— Atlantic  Coast 

11918.  SkolL    South  Atlantic.    S.  F.  Baird. 

Phoeaena  Tomerina,  Gill.— Bay  Porpoise.— Pacific  Coast. 

16044.  Skeleton.    California.    W.  H.  DalL 

Phoeaena  lineata,  Cope.— Striped  Porpoise.— Atlantic  Coast. 

621.  Photograph.    U.  S.  F.  C. 

Phocaena  brachycion.  Cope.— The  Snuffino  Pig  or  Herriko 
Hog. — ^Atlantic  Coast. 

12302.  Cast    Cape  Cod.    Vinal  N.  Edwards. 

OLOBICEPHAI^inriE. 

Crlobieephalus  ScamiDoni,  Cope.— Blackfish.— Pacific  Coast. 

9076.  SknlL    California.    Capt.  C.  M.  Scammon. 

Globicephalus  intermedius,  (Harlan)  Gray.— Blaok-fish.— 
Atlantic  Coast. 

12479.  Cast.    (FoDtns.)    Cape  Cod.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

12480.  Plaster  cast,  (7  feet.)    Cape  Cod.    Edwards.    Nov.  14,  1874. 
12480.  Cast. 

12840.  Cast  351.    Cast  of  head.    South  Dennis,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

1875. 

12841.  Cast  352.    Cast  of  head.    South  Dennis,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

1875. 

Orampus  grriseus,  (Cuv.)  Gray.— Grampus  ;  Cow-fish.— Nortli 
Atlantic. 

15771 -r- 12750,  508.    Cast.    Dec.  2, 1875. 

15772-7-12760,503.    Skulls.    Nov.  29,  1875. 

15773  -r  12761,  506.    Cast  of  head  and  cast  of  whole.    Nov.  30, 1875. 

506  A.  Cast.    (Over  entrance.) 

622.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

12940.  Cast  of  head.    Cape  Cod,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards. 

12941.  Cast  of  head.    Cape  Cod,  Mass.    Y.  N.  Edwards. 

12942.  Cast  of  head.    Cape  Cod,  Mass.    Y.  N.  Edwards. 

Crampus     Steamsii,    DalL — White-headed    or    Mottlbd 
Grampus.— Pacific  Coast. 

13021.  Skeleton.    California.    W.  H.  Dall. 
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ZIPHIIDJB. 
SEIPHIllfJB. 

fflesoplodon    SowerbieMsis,    (Blainv.,)    Oervais.— Sowebby's 
Whale.— Atlantic  Coast. 

ANAHNACmm. 

Anamacus  semyunctus,  (Cope)  Gill.— Bottle-head  Whale.— 
Atlantic  Coast. 

PHYSETERIDJS. 
PHTSETERIUfJB. 

PhsTseter   macrocephalus,  Linn.— Spebm  Whale.— Tropico- 
politan  Seas. 

25052.  Iron  model.    Made  by  captain  of  whaling  ship.    J.  H.  Thompson.    New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

16046.  Jaws.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

16047.  Jaws.    National  Institute. 

25004.  Wooden  modeL    Capt.  Bei^].  Bossell.    New  Bedford,  Mass. 

KOGIINiE. 

Kogria  Floweri,  Oil!.— Pobpoise  Spebm  Whale.— Paciiic  Coast. 

8016.  Lower  jaw.    Lower  California. 

BAIiJB]¥OPTERIDJS. 

AOAPHELINJB. 

Agraphelus  g^bbosus,  (Cope)  Cope.— Scbaoo  Whale.— Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Rhachianectes  griaucus,  Cope. — Gbay  Whale. — ^Pacific  Ocean. 

13803.  SkuU.    California.    W.  H.  DaU. 

mEOAPTERIiyjB. 

negraptera  Tersabills,  Cope.— Humpback  Whale.— PacifleCoast. 

13804.  Vertebra.    Aleutian  Islands.    W.  H.  DalL 

fliegraptera  osphyia.  Cope. — ^Humpback  Whale.— Atlantic  Coast. 

Eschrichtius  robustus,  Idl^jeborg. — Obas5  Whale. — ^Atlantic 
Coast. 

bai^ibivopterinie:. 

Sibbaldius    fectirostris,   Cope.— Finback  Whale — Atlantic 
Ocean. 

16045.  Skeleton.    Cape  Cod.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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Sibbaldius  tuberosus,  Cope.— Finbaok  Whale.— Atlantic  Ocean. 

Sibbaldias    borealis,    (Fischer)    Geoflfroy.— Sulphub-bottom 
Whale. — ^Atlantic  Ocean. 

16039.  Skeleton.    Cape  Cod.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Sibbaldias    salftireus,    Cope.  — Sulphubbottom  Whale.— 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Balaenoptera    rostrata,    (MUUer)  Gray.— Grampus.- Atlantic 
Coast. 

Batenoptera  Teliftra,  Cope.— Finback  Whale  ;  Obeoon  Fin- 
nee. — ^Pacific  Ocean. 

Balaenoptera  Dairidsonii,  Scammon.— Shabp-headed  Finneb 
Whale.— Pacific  Coast  ^ 

16040.  Skeleton.    Califomia.    Capt.  C.  M.  Scanmion. 

BAIiJSNIDJS. 

Balaena  mysticetus,  Linn.— I^whead  Whale.— Arctic  Seas. 

152938.  Model  in  plaster.    From  drawings  and  measorements  of  Capt.  C.  M. 
Scommon. 

16041.  Jaws.    Arctic  Ocean.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Eubalaena    CuUamach,    (Chamisso)    Cope.— Pacific    Bight 
Whale.- North  Pacific.  ^ 

12968.  Model  in  plaster.    From  drawings  and  measurements  of  Capt.  C.  M. 
Scammon. 

Eubalaena  cisarctica,  Cope.— Eight  Whale.— Atlantic  Coast. 


OtoEB,  INSECTIVORA. 

Scalops  aquaticus,  (Linn.)  Cut. — ^Eastern  United  States. 

39^.  Mounted.  (Male.)    Washington,  D.  C.    G.  ExaU. 

6830.  Mounted.  (Female.)    Washington,  D.  C.    G.  Exall. 

3966.  Mounted.  District  of  Columhia,  1858.    C.  Drexler. 

3964.  Mounted.  (Albino.)    Virginia,  October  30,  1846.    D.  F.  Kent. 

Scalops  argrentatus,  And.  &  Bach.— Silvebt  Mole.— Western 
United  States. 

11351.  Alcoholic.    Mt.  Carmel,  HI.    R.  Ridgway. 
783.  Mounted.    Tremont.  lU.    W.  J.  Shaw. 
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Scapanus  Townsendii,  (Bachman)  Pomel. — Oregon  Mole. — 
Padflc  Slope. 

3963.  Mounted.    Oregon.    T.  B.  Peale.    U.^.  Exploring  Expedition. 
1963.  Mounted.    Ft  Steilacoom,  Wash.  Ter.    Dr.  Geoige  Suokley,  U.  8.  A. 

Scapanus  Breweri,  (Badunan)  Pomel. — Haiby-tailed  Mole. — 
Eastern  United  States. 

823.  Mounted.    Cleveland,  Oldo.    Dr.  J.  P.  Kirtland. 

€ondsrlara  cristata,  (Linn.)  niiger. — Stab-noseb  Mole.— IT^orth- 

em  cismontane  States. 

3968.  Mounted.    Washington,  D.  C. 

Order,  GLIRES, 
«  SCIVRIDJS. 

Sciurns  cinereus,  Linn.— Fox  Squirrel.- Eastern  United  States. 

4143.  Mounted.    District  of  Columbia.    C.  Drexler. 
321  — 1240.  Mounted.    Western  Missouri.    Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy.    1854. 
4044.  Mounted.    (Male.)    District  of  Columbia.    A.  R.  Jenkins. 

Sciuras  carolinensis,  Gmelin. — Gray  Squirrel.- United  States. 

4042.  Mounted.    District  of  Columbia.    S.  F.  Baird. 

334 -r  1252.  Mounted.    Racine,  Wis.    Rev.  A.  C.  Bairy. 

332-^1250.  Mounted.    Racine,  Wis.    Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy. 
11071.  Mounted.    New  York.    J.  G.  BeU. 
5844.  iSounted.    Washington,  D.  C.    J.  K.  Townsend. 

Seinms  fbssor,  Peale. — California  Gray  Squirrel.— Pacific 
Slope. 

4040.  Mounted.    (Male.)    California.    Dr.  Heerman. 

Sciuras  Abertii,  Woodhouse. — ^Tuft-eared  Squirrel. — Southern 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  &c. 

12576.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Colorado  Springs,  Colo.    C.  E.  Aiken. 
12578.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Colorado  Springs,  Colo.    C.  £.  Aiken. 
2430.  Mounted.    San  Francisco  Mts.,  N.  M.    Dr.  Woodhouse. 

Sciurus  hudsonius,  Pallas. — Bed    Squirrel;   Chickabbe. — 
Cismontane  United  States  and  Alaska. 

12435.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Hartford,  Minn.    J.  H.  Batty. 
9241.  Mounted.    New  Brunswick.    G.  A.  Boardman. 
3264.  Mounted.    Laramie  Peak.    J.  Henman. 

Tamlas    striatus,    (Linn.)    Cuv. — CHiFMUNE.~-Bastem   United 
States. 

4013.  Mounted.    Washington,  D.  C.    A.  J.  Falls. 
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Tamias  qnadriTittatus,  (Say)  Eich.— Missouri  Striped 
Squirrel. — ^Pacific  Slope,  in  mountams* 

4661.  Mounted.    Yreka,  Cal.    W.  VieUe. 

4662.  Mounted.    Yreka,  CaL    W.  Yielle. 

Tamias  lateralis,  (Say)  Allen.— Say's  Striped  Squirrel.— 
Bocky  Mountains,  from  Mexico  northward. 

9320.  Mounted.    Carson  City,  Nevada.    U.  8.  Survey  of  Fortieth  Parallel. 
Robert  Ridgway.    March,  1868. 

Spermophilus  gTammarus,  (Say)  Bach. — California  Ground 
Squirrel. — ^Western  Texas  and  Xew  Mexico  west  to 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

1046-^2215.  Mounted.    Los  Nogales,  Sonora.    Maj.  W.  H.  Emory,  U.  S.  A. 

Spennophilus  grramniarus,  (Say)  Bach.,  var.  Beechyi.- 
California  Ground  Squirrel. — Cala.  and  Lower  Cala., 
west  of  Sierra  Kevadas. 

469.  Mounted.    Tejon  VaUey,  Cal.    Dr.  A.  L.  Hemnan. 

470.  Mounted.    T^on  VaUey,  CaL    Dr.  A.  L.  Heerman. 

Spermophilas  Harrisi,  And.  &  Bach.— Harris'  Ground  Squir- 
rel.— ^The  Great  Intenor  Basin  and  Lower  California. 

471-1-1600.  Mounted.    Mohave  Desert    Lieut.  R.  S.  Williamson. 

SpennophUas  Franklini,  (Sabine)  Bich. — Gray  Gopher.— 
Northern  Illinois,  northward  to  the  Saskatchewan. 

9&5.  Skin.    Racine,  Wis.    Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy. 

Spermophilus  tereticaudls^  Aud.  &  Bach.— Bound-tailed 
Ground  Squirrel. — ^Arizona. 

1584.  Skin.    Fort  Yuma,  Cal.    M^j.  O.  H.  Thomas. 

Spermophilas  tridecem-lineatus,  (Mitchell)  Aud.  &  Bach.— 
Striped  Gopher  5  Prairie  SQuntREt. — ^The  prairies  of 
the  United  States. 

437-7-1303.  Mounted.    Head  of  Arkansas  River.    Capt.  E.  G.  Beckwith. 

Spermophilus    mexlcanus,    (Erxleben)    Wagner.— Mexican 
Ground  Squirrel.— Southwestern  Texas  and  Southern 
New  Mexico,  southeastward  into  Mexico. 
3662.  Mounted.    Eagle  Pass,  Texas.    Dr.  W.  S.  King,  U.  S.  A. 

Spermophilus  Parryl,  Bich.— Parry's  Marmot.— Northern 
parts  of  the  Continent,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Behring's 
Strait. 

8736.  Mounted.    PeUy  Lake.    R.  R.  MacFarlane.    June  21,  1864. 
5789.  Mounted.    Lockhart  River,  H.  B.  T.    B.  R.  Ross.    July  4, 1860. 
9366.  Mounted.    Kodiak.    F.  Bischo£f.    Sept.  13, 1868. 
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Spermophiliis  spilosoma,  Bennett— Sonoba  Obound  Squib- 
BEL. — ^Eastern  base  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  north  to  West- 
em  Wyoming. 

2620.  Fort  Thom,  N.  Mex.    Dr.  T.  C.  Henry. 

Spermophilus  Richardson!,  *  (Sabine)  Baird.— Yellow 
GoPHEB. — ^Plains  of  the  Saskatchewan  southward  to  the 
Upper  Missouri. 

12360.  Skin.    Fort  Sannders,  Wyo.    CoL  A.  G.  Brackett. 

Spermophilus  Townsendi,  Bach.— TowNSENiys  Obound 
Squibbel. — ^Plains  of  Columbia. 

3775.  Camp  Lloyd,  Utah.    Capt.  J.  H.  Simpson,  U.  S.  A. 

Spermophilas  annulatus,  Aud.  &  Bach.— BmoED  Obound 
Squibbel. — Plains  of  Golima,  Mexico. 

,  Skins. 

Cfnownj9  ludoTicianus,  (Ord)  Baird.— Pbaibie  Doa.— Oreat 
.   plains  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

4057.  Mounted.    (Female.)    Platte  Biver,  Ark.    Dr.  Woodhoose. 
7770^345.    Mounted.    (Male.)    Ft.  Lamed.    Dr.  E.  Cones.    May  31,  1864. 
11458.  Mounted.    Colorado.    J.  H.  Batty. 
9559.  Mounted.    Soda  Springs,  Colo.    Jas.  Stevenson. 

€srnoiDsrs  colmnbianus,  (Ord)  Allen.— Shobt-tailed  Pbaibeb 
Doa. — The  parks  and  plains  within  and  west  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  to  the  plains  of  Columbia. 

5849.  Mounted.    Fort  Bridger,  Utah.    C.  Drezler. 

ArctomsTS  monax,  Linn.— Woodohuck.— Eastern  North  America. 

26788.  Mounted.    Wyoming,  N.  Y.    H.  A.  Ward,  Bocheeter,  N.  Y. 

Arctomys  caligratas,  Eschscholtz.— Nobthwestebn  Mabmot. — 
Pugef  s  Sound  northward,  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

9493.  Mounted.    Ft.  Eenag,  Alaska.    F.  Bischoff.    May  16,  1869. 
12485.  Mounted. 

Arctomys  flaTiTenter,  And.  &  Bach.-*YELLow-FooTSD  Mab- 
mot.— ^Bocky  Mountains  west  of  the  PaciAc  Coast. 

8834.  Mounted.    Fort  Anderson.    B.  McFarlane. 
12753.  Mounted.    Near  Fort  Ellis,  Montana.    W.  B.  Piatt. 

HAPLODO]¥TIDJS. 

Haplodontia  leporina,  Bich. — Sewellel;  Showt'l. — ^Padflc 
Slope  (especially  about  Puget^s  Sound). 

1966.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Ft.  Steilacoom,  Wash.  Ter.    Dr.  Qeo.  Suckley. 
4046.  Mounted.    Puget's  Sound.    Ex.  Ex. 
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CASTORIDiE. 

Castor  canadeusi!^,  Kuhl.— American  Beaver.— United  States 
generally. 

9724.  Mounted.     (Yonng.)    Henry  Fork,  G.  R.    Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden.    0«t.,  1870. 

Geomys  barsarius,  Eich. — Pouched  or  Pocket  Gopher. — Mis- 
scmri  to  IVIinnesota  and  Nebraska. 

91.  Mounted.    Columbia  River,  Oregon.    Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. 

fireoniys  tuza,  (Ord,)  Coues.— Florida  Salamander.— Southeast- 
ern States. 

11905.  Skins.    Jacksonville,  Fla.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Creomys  castanops,  Baird.— Texas  Pouched  Gopher.— Texas 
and  New  Mexico. 

4007.  Mounted.    Bent's  Fork.     Lt.  Abert. 

Thomomys  talpoides,  (Eich)  Baird.— California  Gopher.— 
Northern  and  Western  North  America. 

:366-i-1280.  Mounted.    Monterey,  California.    Lt.  W.  P.  Trowbridge. 

Thomomys  clnsins,  Coues. — Small-footed  Pouched  Gopher. 
— Eocky  Mountains. 

.  Skins.    Ft.  Bridger,  Utah. 

MvnmjE. 

yinn  decumanus,  Pallas.— Brown  Eat.— United  States  generally. 
(Introduced.) 

5847.  Mounted.    Washington,  D.  C. 

iVnHi  rattusy  Linn. — ^Black  Eat. — United  States  generally,  but  rare. 
(Introduced.) 

12—921.  Skin.    Foxburg,  Pa.    S.  F.  Baird. 

iflii«  moseulus. — Com^ion  Mouse. — United  States  generally.    (In- 
troduced.) 

4051.  Mounted.    (Albino.)    District  of  Columbia. 

He^peromys    leucopus,    Wagner.— White-footed    Mouse.— 
Northern  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver. 

KiV^.  Mounted.     Halifax.  N.  S.     A.  Downes. 
Bull.  N.  M.  No.  14 2 
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]¥eotoina  floridaua.  Say  &  Ord.— Florida  Eat  ;  Wood  Rat.— 
Atlantic  Slope  northward  to  Kew  York. 

4334.  Moautod.    Hillsboro,  Va.    N.  Janney. 

IVeotoma  cinerea,  (Ord)  Baird.— Rocky  Mountain  Rat.— Pacific 
Slope  and  Upper  Missouri. 

5665.  Mounted.    Fort  Liard,  Hudson's  Bay  Terr.    Ross  and  Hardesty. 

Fiber  zibethicns,  Cuv.— Musk  Rat.— United  States  generally. 

4060.  Mounted.    (Female.)    District  of  Columbia.    R.  O.  Pollard. 

HYSTRICIDJB. 

Erethizon  dorsatus,  (Linn.)  Flem.,  var.  dorsatus.— White- 
haired  Porcupine.— Northern  United  States. 

11086.  Mounted.    Maine.    John  Wallace. 

12402.  Mounted.    (Female.)    Mt.  Washington,  N.  II.    C.J.King.    July  3, 1875. 

Erethizou  dorsatus,  (Linn.)  F.  Guv./ rar.  epixanthus. — ^Yel- 
low-haired Porcupine. — Pacific  Slope  and  Upper  Mis- 
souri region. 

9745.  Mounted.    Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming.    Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  U.  8.  Geologist. 
Sept.  29,  1870. 

Suborder  DUPLICIDENTATA. 

LEPORIDJS. 

Lepas  timidus.  Fab.,  var.  arcticus. — Polar  IIare. — Arctic  and 
Subarctic  America. 

1356.  Mounted.    (Young.)    Newfoundland.    John  Downes.    Summer  1856. 
5181.  Mounted.    Newfoundland.    J.  R.  Willis. 
353.  Mounted.    Newfoundland.    J.  G.  BeU.    Winter  1854. 

Lepns  americanus,  Erxl.,  var.  americanus,  Allen.— North- 
ern Hare  5  White  Hare. — Northeastern  North  America. 

12478.  Mounted.    Cumberland,  Md.    D.  P.  Welplcy. 

Lepus  americanns,  Erxl.— Northern  Hare;  White  Eaebit  — 
Alaska  and  British  North  America  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

4430.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Ft.  Liard,  H.  B.  T.    Robert  Kenuicott. 

JLepun  americanus,  var.  Tirginianus.— Virginia  Hare. — 
Eastern  United  States  south  of  Nova  Scotia. 

11067.  Mounted.    J.  G.  BeU. 
959.  Mounted.    Middleboro,  Mass.    J.  W.  P.  Jenks. 
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Lepns  americanns,  Erxl.,  var.  l¥ashingrtonii.— Eed  Hajie.— 
West  of  Eocky  Mountains  from  Columbia  Eiver  into  British 
Columbia. 

3817.  Mounted.    Chilowcynck  Depot,  Oregon*    Dr.  C.  B.  Kennerly,  U.  S.  A. 
June,  1859. 

JLepns  am'ericaniis,  Erxl.,  var.  Bairdii.— Baibd's  IIabe.— 
Higher  parts  of  Eocky  Mountains. 

4265.  Mounted.    (Female.)    Wind  River  Mountains.    Dr.  F.  V.  Hay  den. 
5882.  Mounted.    Head  of  Flathead  River,  Washington  Ty.    Dr.  C.  B.  Kennorly , 

N.  W.  Boundary  Survey.    Winter  1860. 
3791.  Mounted.    Ft.  Bridger,  Utah.    J.  H.  Simpson. 
303.  Mounted.    Shoalwater  Bay.    Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  Pacific  R.  K.  Survey. 

March  5,  1854. 

Lepas  campestris,  Bach. — Prairie  Hare. — Central  plains  of 
North  America. 

1552.  Mounted.    Upper  Missouri.    Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

4240.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Deer  Creek.    Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden.    Dec.  18,  1859. 

69  —  972.  Mounted.    Ft.  Union,  Neb.    T.  Culbertson. 
12013.  Mounted.    (Male.)    Frenchman's  Creek,  Montana.    Dr.E.Coucs,U.S.A., 
Northern  Boundary  Survey.    July  5, 1874. 

liCpas  callotis,  Wagler. — Jackass  Hare  ;  Jack  Eabbit. — South- 
western United  States. 

1170.  Mounted.    Klamath  Lake.    Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry. 

8477.  Mounted.    (Female.)    Ft.  Whipple,  Arizona.    Dr.  E.  Coues,  U.  S.  A. 

May  17, 1865. 
450.  Mounted.    Red  River,  Ark.    Capt.  Marcy. 

JLepus  califbrnicas,  Gray. — California  Hare. — California. 

11070.  Mounted.    California.    J.  G.  Bell. 
1980.  Mounted.    Petaluma,  California.    £.  Samuels. 
12586.  Mounted.    Cape  St.  Lucas.    John  Xantus. 

liCpus  sylTaticns,  Bach. — Gray  Eabbit. — Eastern  United  States. 

12483.  Mounted.  Fairfax  Co.,  Va.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

11069.  Mounted.  New  York  t    J.  G.  BeU. 

11068.  Mounted.  New  York  T    J.G.Bell. 

4017.  Mounted.  New  York.    J.  G.  Bell. 

Lepus  Bachmani,  Waterhouse. — Bachman's  Hare. — ^Texas. 

234 ;  243.  Skins.    Brownsville,  Texas.    Couch  and  Van  Vliot. 

liCpus  sylTaticus,  Bach.,  var.  Audubouii.— Audubon's  Hare. 
— Southern  Arizona  and  California. 

1596.  Mounted.     San  Diego,  Cal.    Dr.  J.  F.  Hammond.    Dec,  ia=V>. 
1594.  kounted.    (Female.)    San  Diego,  Cal.    Dr.  J.  F.  Hammond.    Dec.  28, 
1856. 
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Lepns  sylTaticus,  Bach.,  var.  IVattalli. — Sage  Kabbit.— United 
States  west  of  97th  meridian. 

SSOG.  Monnted.    (Female.)    Camp  Grant,  Ariz.    Edward  Pabner.     Feb.  20, 
18G7. 

Lepus  TrowbridgrUf  Baird.— Trowbridge's  Hare.— California. 

1183.  Mounted.    Santa  Clara,  Cal.    Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry.    Nov.,  1855. 
2974-7-351.    Mounted.    Petaluma,  Cal.    E.Samuels. 

JLepns  aqaaticus.  Bach. — Water  Babbit. — Gulf  States. 

2303.  Mounted.    Prairie  Mer  Rouge,  La.    James  Fairie. 
2309.  Mounted.    Prairie  Mer  Rouge,  La.    James  Fairie. 

Lepus  palustris,  Bach.— Marsh  Babbit. — Southeastern  United 
States,  on  lowlands. 

4018.  Mounted.     St.  Simon's  Island,  Ga.    Dr.  Wilson.     1860. 
1256.  t  Mounted.     Society  Hill,  S.  C.    M.  A.  Curtis.    1856. 
1621.  Mounted.     St.  Simon's  Island,  Ga.    Dr.  S.  M.  Wilson. 


Order,  EDENTATA. 

DASYPODIDiE. 

Tatu§ia  septem-cinctas,  (Linn.,)  Gray.— Armadillo. — South- 
western United  States  and  South. 

10197.  Mounted.    Tobasco,  Mexico.    C.  H.  Laszlo. 

Order,  AMARSUPIALI. 

DIDEI.PHID2E. 

Didelphys  virginiana,  Shaw. — Possum.— United  States  gener- 
ally. 

12051.  Stuffed  skins.     Family  group  of  nine.    Washington,  D.  C.     G.  Brown 
Goode. 


II.  BIRDS. 

From  want  of  space  it  has  not  been  thought  desirable  tO'ejdiibit  a 
collection  of  North  American  birds. 
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III.  REPTILES. 

Order,  CROCODILIA. 

CROCODILID^. 

Crocodilus  americanus,  Seba.— Florida  Crocodile. — South- 
em  Florida. 

8384.  Mounted.    Biscayne  Bay,  Fla.    Purchased  from  H.  A.  Ward. 

Alligrator  mississippiensis,  Daadin.— Alligator.— Southeast- 
ern North  America. 

9980.  Cast.    JacksonviUe,  Fla.    F.  C.  Goode. 
&543.  Cast.    Jacksonville,  Fla.    G.  Brown  Goodc. 

Order,  TESTUDINATA. 

TESTVDHVIDJB. 

Testudo  Carolina,  Linn.— Florida  Gopher-Tortoise.— South- 
eastern North  America. 

9627.  Cast.    Florida.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Testudo  Berlandieri,  Agassiz. — Southwestern  United  States. 

8926.  BrownsTille,  Tex.    Dr.  J.  C.  Merrill,  U.  S.  A. 

Rlalacocleiiiinys  palustris,  6melin.—DiAM0ND-BACK  Terrapin. 
— Coast  from  New  York  to  Texas. 

8709.  Washington  Market.    J.  W.  Milner. 
9028.  Cast.    Mandeville,  La.    G.  Kohn. 

Pseudemys    rug^osa,    Shaw.— Bed-bellied    Terrapin.— New 
Jersey  to  Virginia. 

891».  Cast.    Kinston,  N.  C.    J.  W.  Milner. 

Pseudemys  concinna,  Leconte. — Florida  Terrapin. — South- 
eastern United  States. 

8907-8.  Cast.    Florida.    Professor  Baird. 

Pseademys  moMliensis, 

9026.  Cast.  Mandeville.  La.    G.  Kohn. 
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illaeroehelys  laeertlna,  Schw.— Alligator  Turtle. 

9211.  CMt.    Greenville,  Mim.    8.  W.  FergnsoiL 

Chelydra  Mrpentlna,  Linn.— Snapping  Tortoise.— Canada  to 
Ecuador. 

t^lQ.  CMt.    WoHliin^irton,  D.  C.    Joseph  Palmer. 

TBIOlVYCHIDiE. 

Anpidonecteii  ftrox,  Schw. — Soft-shell  Tubtli*:. — Georgia  to 
Western  Louisiana. 

8708.  Cant.    Milledgevllle,  Ga.    Tarleton  H.  Bean. 
8H99.  Florida.    Profeiwor  Balrd. 

Anpidonectes  splnlftr,  Les. — Soft-shell  Tubtle.— Middle  and 
northern  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Saint  Law- 
rence. 

8300.  Mounted!    Rising  Snn,  Ind. 

UC14.  Alcoholic.    Mt.  Oarmel,  lU.    R.  Ridgway. 

cheloiviidje:. 

Chelonia  mydas,  Schw.— Green  Turtle.— Atlantic  Coast  south 
of  Long  Island. 
8303)-rl&a67.  Oast  in  papier-mach^.    New  York  mai^et.    £.  G.  Blackford. 

Chelonia  Tlrfata^  Schw.- Paoifio  Green  Turtle.— Pacific 
Coast 

96;i9.  Cast,    San  Diogo,  Gal.    O.  N.  Hitchcock. 

ThalaMOChelys  caoaana,  Linn.— Loggerhead  Turtle. 

8386^15359.  Ca.^t.    New  York  market.    £.  G.  Blackford. 

Eretmochrlys  Unbrlcata,  Linn.— Hawk's  bell  Turtle.^ 
Southern  Atlantic  Coast. 

.  Ca*t.    Ne\r  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford. 


BretHMclielys  s^vaauita,  Linn.— Pacific  Hawk's  bill  Tcrtle. 
—Pacific  Coa^t. 

l^KJfcS^  Shelb.    Fvji  Inland.    U.  S.  EipL  Expedition. 


9plMurjrH  roriac^a*  Kondelet.— Leatherback  Tcrtle.— Atlantic 
i\>u>;  to  Mas$aohu:5^tt^ 

?;j:?5»>-loi^v  C:i*t.    >Vw  York  m^irk^t.    E.  G.  BijckionL 
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V.    FISHES. 
Ordeb,  pediculati. 

malthe  cuMAronS)  Bich. — Sea  Bat. — West  Indian  Fauna. 

16727.  Cast.    St.  Angnstine,  Fl».    Dr.  J.  M.  Laing,  IT.  S.  A. 
800.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Rlalthe  Tespertilio,  (Linn.)  Got. — Sea  Bat.— West  Indian  Fauna. 

12575.  Alcoholic  specimen.    Amazons.    British  Mnsenm. 

I^OPHIID^. 

fjophlus  piseatorius,  Linn. — Goose  Fish;  Angler. — ^Nova  Scotia 
to  Gape  Hatteras. 

15086.  Alcoholic  specimen.    Tompkinsville,  N.  Y.    Copley. 

14910.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Jnne  22, 1873. 

16657.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

12,  13,  14,  15.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

AIVTEIVIVABIID^. 

Pterophryne  hlstrio,  (Linn.)  GilL—MousE-FisH.— Pelagic 

20663.  Alcoholic  specimens.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass. .  Y.  N.  Edwards. 

Order,  PLECTOGNATHL 

Rlola  rotunda.  Guv. — Sun-fish. — Newfoundland  to  Gape  Hatteras. 

15832.  Cast.    Noank,  Conn.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  16, 1874. 

15833.  Cast.    Noank,  Conn.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  16,  1874. 
1.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

784.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

DIODOIVTID^. 

Chllomyctems    greometricus,    (Linn.)    Eaup.— Bur-fish.— 
South  of  Gape  God ;  West  Indian  Fauna^  &c. 

15672.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Oct.  7,  1875. 
15883.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Ang.  1, 1873. 
523-4-.5.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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Chilomyctems  AUigTUtosas,  (De  Kay,)  GilL 

13938.  Alcoholic  specimen.    Watch  HiU,  R.  I.    U.  S.  Fish  Commiasion.    Sept. 
18,  1874. 

Trichodiodon  pilosus,  (Mitch.)  Sleeker. — Hairy  Box-fish.— 
Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

.  Alcoholic  specimen.    Beesly's  Point,  N.  J.    Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.    1854. 

TETRODOIVTID^. 

Tetrodon  IttTig^atus,  (Linn.)  Gill.— Eabbit-fish.— Cape  Cod  to 
Florida. 

14867.  Cast.    Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  13, 1874. 
2, 3.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Chilichthys  turg^dus,  (IVliteh.)  Gill. — Swell-fish.— Cape  Cod  to 
Florida. 

10740.  Cast.  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
499.  Color  sketch.  (Richard.)  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
615-16.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

OSTRACIID^. 

Ostracimn    quadricome,     Linn. — Cow-fish. — ^West    Indian 
Fanna. 

10008.  Cast.    Bermudas.    G.  Brown  Goode.    March,  1872. 
664.  Color   sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Florida.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Alive  in 
Boston  Aquarial  Garden  June,  1860. 

Ostracimn  triqaetrum,  Linn. — Cuckold. — ^West  Indian  Fauna. 

579-80.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Santa  Cruz.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz;  Dr. 
Jeffiries. 

Lactophrys  trigronusi,  (Linn.)  Poey. — ^Trunk-fish. — ^West  Indian 
Fauna;  occasional  in  Massachusetts. 

20610.  Alcoholic  si)ecimens.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards. 

baIiIStidje:. 

Batistes    ringrens,    Linn. — Spotted    File-fish.— West   Indian 
Fauna. 

581.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)     Island  of  Sombrero,  W.  I.     Prof.  Alex. 
Agassiz.    Sept.,  1859. 

Balistes    retula,    Linn. — Old  wife;    File-fish. — ^West    Indian 
Fauna;  accidental  on  coast. 

14909.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     Oct.  8,  lcf73. 
11380.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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BaUsteis  caprlscus, 

1*1233.  Alcoholic  specimen.    East  Coast.    John  Sutherland. 

Stephanolepis   setiftr,  (Bennet)  Gill.— Storer's  File-fish.— 
Nova  Scotia  to  Florida. 

16519.  Alcoholic   specimen.      Wood's  Uoll,  Mass.      U.  S.  Fish   Commission. 

Sept.,  1875. 
617.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Cape  Cod.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Aug.,  1859. 
498;  Color  sket<;h.    (Richard.)    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

Aug.,  1875. 

Canthorhmus  occidentalis.— West  Indian  Fauna,  &c. 

16746.  Alcoholic  specimen.    Chesapeake  Bay.    Capt.  John  Evans.    Oct.,  1875. 

Alatera  cuspicauda,  De  Kay. — ^Long-tailed  File-fish. — Gape 
Cod  to  Florida. 

16341.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  13,  1875. 

15569.  Cast.  New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

15827.  Cast.  New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

15839.  Cast.  New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Oct.  9,  1875. 

412-13-14.  Color  sketches.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Ceratacanthus  aurantiaciis,  (Mitch.)  Gill.— Orange    File- 
fish. — Cape  Cod  to  Florida. 

14914.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.  14,  1873. 
15870.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.  14,  1873. 
14916.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.  14,  1873. 
5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
500.  Color  sketch. 


Order,  LOPHOBRANCHII. 
HIPPOCAIVIPID^. 

Hippocampus antiqaoriim,  Leach.— Seahorse ;  Horsefish. 
— ^Cape  Cod  to  Capo  Hatteras. 

21044.  Alcoholic  specimen.    St.  George's  Banks.    G.  Brown  Goodc. 

SY]V«]VATHID^. 

Syngpnathus  Peckianus,  Storer.— PiPE-FiSH.^Ncwfoimdland  to 
Cape  Hatteras. 

16492.  Alcoholic  specimen.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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Order,  TELEOCEPHALL 

HETEROSOMATA. 

Aehirus  lineatus,  (Linn.)  Cuv. — ^\jierican  Sole  ;  Hog  Chok£B. 
— Cape  Cod  to  Florida. 

li'743.  Cast,  (upper  side.)    Wood*8  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Feb. 

•21,  1874. 
15743.  Cast,  (under  side.)    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Feb. 

21,  1874. 
380.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

448.  Photograph,  (upper  side.) 

449.  Photograph,  (under  side.) 

561.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Solea  Tulgraris,  QuenseL — Sole.— Coast  of  Europe. 

12513.  Cast.    England. 

16.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

PI^EVROIVECTID^. 

Enchalarodus  Patnami,  Gill.— Putnam's  Flat-fish.— Fomid 
only  in  Salem  Harbor. 

5368.  Alcoholic  specimen.    Salem,  Mass.    F.  W.  Putnam. 

Pseadopleuronectes  amerlcanas,  (Walb.)  Gill.- Flatfish ; 
Winter  Flounder. — Nova  Scotia  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

14911.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  July  22;  1873. 

15692.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  Dec.,  1873. 

15709.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  Feb.  28,  1874. 

14891.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  Feb.  20,  1874.  . 

14913.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  Feb.  2,  1874. 

15934.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  380.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

785.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Rlyzopsetta  ftrrug^nea,  (Storer)  Gill. — ^Rusty   Flounder. — 
Nova  Scotia  to  Cape  Cod. 

15068.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford. 
15067.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    March  22, 1875. 
23.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

786.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Pleuroiteetes  grlaber,  (Storer)  Gill.— Smooth-back  Flounder.- 

Northern  'Nevf  England  Coast. 

20873.  Cast.    Portland,  Me.    Tarleton  H.  Bean. 
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%rlyi^tocephalusf  cynogrlossus,  (Linn.)  Gill.— Pole  Flounder. 
— ^Maine. 

24.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commissiou. 
12665.  Alcoholic  epecimen.    Treat's  Island,  Eastport,  Me.    U.  S.  Fish  Commis- 
sion.   Aug.,  1872. 

ItfOphopsetta  maculata,  (Mitch.)  Gill.— Watery   Flounder; 
*  Spotted  Turbot.— Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

15093.  Cast.    Wood-s  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
ie662.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
25, 23.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
780-1.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Chienopsetta  ocellaris,  (De  Kay)  Gill.— Common  Flounder.— 
Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

15177.  Cast.    NorfoUc,  Va.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

10721.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

14899.  Cast.    Block  Island,  R.  I.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  24, 1874. 

10684.  Cast.    Wood's  HoW,  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

15176.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

27, 28.  Photographs.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

533-4.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Clueitopsetta  oblongra,  (Mitch.)  Gill.— Four-spotted  Flounder. 
— Capo  Cod  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

10716.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
10661.  Cast.  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.  U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
29, 30.  Photographs.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

Chaenopsetta  dentata,  (Linn.)  Gill.— Southern  Flounder.— 
Cape  Hatteras  to  Florida. 

18048.  Alcholic  specimen.    St.  John's  River,  Fla.    Professor  Baird. 

Hlppogrlossus  americanus.  Gill.— Halibut.- Newfoundland  to 
Cape  Hatteras. 

15698.  Cast.    Eastern  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    Feb.  28,  1874. 
15705.  Cast.    Eastern  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    Feb.  28,  1874. 
16587.  Cafit.    Boston,  Miws.    F.  H.  Johnson.    Sept.  24,  1875. 
15732.  Cast. 

31, 32.  Photographs.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
767.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

Hippogrlossoides  limandoides,  Gtintlier.— Sand  Dab. 

21037.  AlcohoUc  specimen.    Halifax,  N.  8.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  11, 

1877. 
21818.  AlcohoUc  specimen.    Gloucester,  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission.  .  July 

29,  1878. 
14913.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards.    Feb.  2,  1874. 
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Beinhardtius   hippogrlossoides,   (Walb.)   Gill.— Greenland 
TuEBOT. — Greenland. 

14869.  Cast,  (upper  side.)    Newfoundland.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Feb.,  1874. 
141^.  Cast.    Newfoundland.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Feb.,  1874. 

33.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

21564.  Cast.    Le  Have  Bank.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Psettichthys  nielanostictus,  Girard.— California  <<  Spotted 
Sous.''— Coast  of  California. 

16701.  Cast.    San  Francisco,  Cal.    L.  Stone.    Jan.  27,  1876. 

16699.  Cast.    San  Francisco,  CaL    L.  Stone.    Jan.  27, 1876. 

16700.  Cast.    San  Francisco,  CaL    L.  Stone.    Jan.  27, 1876. 

16699, 16700, 16701.  Alcoholic  specimens.   San  Francisco.   U.  S.  Fish  Commiwion. 
36, 39.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

777.  Color  sketch.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

754.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Platichthys  stellatus,  (Pall.)  Gill.— Eough  Flounder.— Coast 
of  California. 

16698.  Cast.  San  Francisco,  Cal.    L.  Stone. 
38.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
531-2.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
657.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Nov., 
1859. 

Parophrys  vctulus.—"  Sole.''— Coast  of  California. 

17064.  Alcoholic  Bi>ecimen.    San  Francisco,  CaL    U.  S.  Fish  Conmiission. 
776.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Ancylopsetta  quadrocellata,  Gill. 

17123-4.  Alcoholic  specimens.    Charleston,  S.  C.    Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.    March, 

1877. 
17123.  Cast.    Charleston,  S.  C.    Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.    March,  1877. 

Rhombus  maximus.  Will. — ^Turbot. — ^Coasts  of  Europe. 

12511.  Cast.    England.    Middleton,  Carman  &  Co. 
35, 391.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Rhombus  IttTis,  Bondel. — ^Brill. — Coasts  of  Europe. 

12512.  Cast.    England.    Middleton,  Carman  <&  Co. 

34.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

ANACANTHINI. 
niACRIJRID^. 

Rlacrurus  rupestris^  Bl. — Onion-Fish.— N^orth  Atlantic. 

15608.  Cast.    St.  George's  Banks.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Oct.  27,  1875. 
786.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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JVIacrarus  Bairdii,  Goode  &  Bean. — Spike-Tail. 

21014.  Alcoholic  specimen.    (Typo.)    Gulf  of  Maine.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
Aug.  19,  1877. 

GADIDJE. 

Pollachius  carbonarius,  (Linn.)  Bon. — Pollack. — Greenland  to 
Cape  Hatteras. 

15971.  Cast.    Wood^s  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
16254.  Cast.    Martha's  Vineyard.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  30,  1875. 
41, 42, 43.  Photographis.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
787.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Cradus  morrhua,  Linn. — Cod-fish. — ^Polar  Regions  to  Cape  Hat- 
teras. 

16770.  Cast.    Irish  Sea.    Liverpool  Free  Public  Museum. 
14902.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    April  3,  1874. 
15923.  Cast.    Portland,  Me.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
44, 45, 381, 392.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
610.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

MicrogTAdus  proximus,  (Girard)  Gill.— Tom  Cod. — Coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

16696.  Cast.    San  Francisco,  Cal.    L.  Stone.    June  27,  1876. 
47.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

616.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Nov., 
1859. 

microgradus  tomcodus,  (Walb.)  Gill.— Tom  Cod  ;  Frost-fish.— 
Newfoundland  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

14884.  Cast.    Wood^s  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    June  11,  1873. 

14885.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    June  11,  1873. 
16603.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     Sept.  27,  187.5. 

46.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
662.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

nielanoirrAllilliiist   ngrlefinus,   (Linn.)  Gill.— Haddock.- New- 
foundland to  Cape  Hatteras. 

14897.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    June  18,  1873. 
14896.  Cast.    Portland,  Me.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.  2,  1873. 
48, 49, 50.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
427.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Phycis  chusis,  (Walb.)  GilL— Hake.— Newfomndland  to  Cape  Hat- 
teras. 

16508.  Cast.    Boston,  Mass.    F.  H.  Johnson. 

Phycis  tenuis,  (Mitch.)  De  Kay. — Squirrel  Hake.— IN^ewfound- 
land  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

15729.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    June  18,  1873. 
r>l.  Photograph.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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Phycis  Chesteri,  Goode  &  Bean. — Long-finned  Hake. 

21840.  Alcoholic  siKjcimcu.     (Type.)    Gulf  of  Maine,     l^.  S.  Fisli  Commission. 
Aug.  27,  1878. 

IJrophycis  regrius,  (Walb.)  Gill. — Spotted  Codling. — Cai)e  Cod 
to  Cape  Hatteras. 

788.  Color  sketch.    (£mejix>n.)    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
16845-6.  Casts  and  alcoholic  specimens.    New  York.    Fred.  Mather. 

miolTa  TulgTArts,  Fleming. — ^Ling.— Polar  Seas. 

16775.  Caat.    Coast  of  England.    Liverpool  Free  Public  Museum. 
390.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Rhinonemus  caudacuta,  (Storer)  Gill.— Foubbeabded  Bock- 
ling. — Nova  Scotia  to  Cape  Cod. 

16656.  Alcoholic  specimen.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards. 

Ciliata  arg^cntata,  (Beinh.)  Gill. — Mackerel  Midge. — Greenland 
to  Cape  Hatteras. 


16179.  Alcoholic  specimen.    Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Con 

Hypslptera  argrentea,  GUnther. 

21831.  Alcoholic  wpecUnen.    Off  Cape  May,  N.  J.    Capt.  R.  H.  Hurlbert. 

Brosmlus  americanus,  Gill.— Cusk.— Nova  Scotia  to  Cape  Cod. 

16605.  Cast.     Boston,  Mass.    \Vm.  Prior,  jr.,  &  Co.     Sept.  25,  1875. 
15886.  Cast.    Wood^s  Holl,  Mass.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Feb.  21,  1874. 
52.  Photograph.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
429.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

Haloporphyrus  Tiola,  Goode  &  Bean.— Blue  Hake. 

21837.  Alcoholic  specimen.   (Type.)  Banquereau.    Capt.  Jos.  W.  Collins.   Aug., 

1878. 

Lota  maculosa,  (Les.)  Bich.— Bubbot. — Fresh  waters  of  Northern 
North  America. 

10640.  Cast.    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

16638.  New  York.    E.  G.  Bhickford. 

53,  54, 55,  Photographs.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

428.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

491.  Color  sketch.     (Rotter.)    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

IflERIiVCIID^. 

llerlucius  bilinearin,  (Mitch.)  Gill.— Whiting;  Silvee  Hake.— 
Nova  Scotia  to  Cape  Ilattoms. 

15747.  Cast.     V.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

15931.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Ma^ss.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     Oct.  28,  1873. 
56.  Photograph.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
562.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
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OPHIBIID^. 

Ophidimn  marinlnatimi^  Mitch. — ^Cape  God  to  Gape  Hatteras. 

10762.  Alcoholic  specimen.    Tompkinsvilley  N.  Y.    C.  Copley. 

Zoarces  angruUlaris,  (Peck)  Storer.— Eel  Pout.— Newfoundland 
to  Gape  Hatteras. 

14888.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Bla<^kford.    March,  1874. 
15694.  Cast.    Nantucket  Shoals.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
651.  Color  sketch.    Pro£  Alex.  Agassiz. 

CRYPTACAIVTHID^. 

Cryptacanthodes  maculatus,  Storer.— Spotted  Wry-mouth. 
— ^Nova  Scotia  to  Cape  God. 

16621.  Provincetown,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Comnussion. 

15889.  Cast.    Portland,  Mo.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

15890.  Cast.    Portland,  Mo.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
423.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

613.  Color  sketch.    (Barkhardt.)    Boston.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Dec,  1861. 

Cryptacanthodes  Inornatiis,  GiU.— Ohost-fish.— Goast  of 
Massachnsetts. 

1761.  Alcoholic  specimen.    Maine.    W.  Stimpson. 

AMRIODYTID^. 

Ammodytes  americanus.— Sand  Eel. 

382.  Photograph.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

422.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

STICHLSID^. 

Stlchaeus  punctatus,  (Fabr.)  Eeinli. — ^North  Atlantic  Goast. 

590.  Color  sket<;h.    (Burkhardt.)    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
21068.  Alcoholic  specimen.    Halifax,  N.  S.    U.  "S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  4, 
1877. 

Gumesogrramiiius     subbiAircatus,     (Storer)     Gill. —Nova 
Scotia  to  Gape  God. 

21067.  Alcoholic  specimen.    Halifax,  N.  S.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.  25, 
1877. 
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XIPHIDIOIVTID^. 

niuranoldes  macronatus,  (Mitch.,)  Gill. — ^Boce  Eel. — ^Nova 
Scotia  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

13847.  Alcoholic  Bpecimen.    Eastport,  Me.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
488.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Munenoides  omatusi*   (Girard)   Gill.— Pacific   Eock   Eel. — 
Pacific  Coast. 

639.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    Ft.  Roberts,  Gulf  of  Georgia,  Wash.  Terr.    Prof. 

Alex.  Agassiz.    July,  1859. 

AIVARRHICHADID^. 

Anarrhichas  Tomerinus,  (Ag.)   Storer. — Wolf-fish. — Green- 
land to  Cape  Hatteras. 

16439.  Cast.    Boston,  Maas.    F.  H.  Johnson.     Sept.  8,  1875. 
14900.  Cast.    Coxswain's  Ledge,  R.  I.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    July  25,  1875. 
57.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
770.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Anarrhichas  lupus,  Linn. 

21875.  Specimen  in  brine.    Gloucester.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     1878. 

BATRACHID^. 

Batrachus  tau,  Linn.— Toad-fish;  Oyster-fish.— Nova  Scotia  to 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

10743.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
501-2.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Porichthys  notatus.— Pacific  Coast. 

640.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    Simiahmoo,  Wash.  Terr.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

June,  1859. 

VnAXO»COVIDJE. 

Astroseopus  anoplus,  (Cuv.  &  Yal.)  Brevoort. — ^Naked  Star- 
gazer. — New  York  to  Florida. 

4622.  Alcoholic  specimen.    Norfolk,  Va.    Prof.  Theo.  Gill. 

571.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Pensacola,  Fla.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz;  Dr. 

Jeffi^ys.    April,  1854. 

572.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Hampton  Roads,  Va.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz ; 

T.  Leib.    April,  1854. 

584.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Jacksonville,   Fla.    Prof.   Alex.   Agassiz. 

1853. 

585.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Charleston,   S.   C.    Prof.   Alex.   Agassiz. 

1854. 

586.  Color  sketch.     (Burkhardt.)    Coney  Island,  N.  Y.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Ai»ril,  1854. 
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CYCLOPTERID^. 

Cyclopterus  lumpus,  Linn.— Lump-fish.— iN'orth  Atlantic. 

15688.  Cast    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford.    May  15,  1874. 
15730.  Cast.    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford.    April  18,  1874. 
16660.  Cast.    Wood^s  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

58.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

788.  Color  sketch.    (Emerton.)    Young  specimen.    Fisher's   Island   Soond. 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.,  1874. 

liIPARIDID^. 

Liparis  lineata,  (Lepechin)  Kroyer. — Striped  Liparis. — ^North 
Atlantic. 

13960.  Alcoholic.    Watch  Hill  Reef,  R.  I.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.,  1874. 
788.  Color  sketch.    (Emerton.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Iiiparis  Rlontagriii,  Don. — Sea  Snail. — ^North  Atlantic. 

20432.  Alcoholic.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

TUlGIjtDM. 

Dactylopterus  Tolitans,  (Linn.)  Lacep. — ^Flying  Gxtrnard. — 
Temperate  and  Tropical  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 

15873.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.  8,  1873. 
.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Prionotus  carolinus^  (Linn.)  Guv.  &  Yal. — ^BROAD-FiNaEREB 
Sea  Eobin, — Cape  Cod  to  Florida. 

59.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

443.  Color  sketch:    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
566.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Prionotns   evolans,  (Linn.)  Gill.— Striped  Sea  Bobik.— Cape 
Cod  to  Florida. 

15735.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S-.Fish  Commission. 

15727.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

16411.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  25, 1875. 

60, 61, 62.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

401,402.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

AGONIDM. 

Aspidophoroides    monopterygtus,   (Bloch.)   Storer.— Polar 
Seas  and  soath  to  Connecticut. 

21700.  Alcoholic.    Massachusetts  Bay.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
Bull.  N.  M.  No.  14 3 
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COTTID^. 

Cottus  octodeclmspmosus,  Mitch.— Soulpin.— Nova  Scotia  to 
Gape  Hatteras. 

16437.  Cast.    Boeton,  Mass.    F.  H.  Johnson.    Sept  8, 1875. 

63.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
537-8.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Cottus  frrcDnldndicus,  Gav.  &  Yal.— Greenland  Sculpin. — 
Polar  Begions  to  Gape  God. 

16436.  Cast.    Boston,  Mass.    F.  H.  Johnson. 
65.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

545.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Cottus  Rlitchilli,  Guv.  &  Val.— Pigmy  Sculpin.— New  England 
Coast. 

14806.  Alcoholic  si>ecimens.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  CommisBlon. 
62.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

546.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

IJraiiidea  Tiscosa,  (Hald.)  De  Kay.— American  Miller's  Thumb. 

609.  Color  sketch.    (Roetter.)    Plymouth,  Mass.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    March, 
1869. 

HEIfHTRIPTERIDiE. 

Hemitripterus  americanus,  (Omel.)  Gavier.— Sea  Bayen.— 
^Newfoundland  to  New  York  j  Seas  of  Japan. 

15736.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
16414.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  2,  1875. 
66;  67.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
471-2.  Photographs. 
476.  Photograph  of  young. 

SCORP^IVIDJE. 

Sebastes  marinus,  (Linn.)  Liitken. — ^Norway  Haddock;  Hem- 
dubgan;  Eed  Peboh. — Polar  Seas  and  soutJi  to  Cskj>e 
God. 

.  Alcoholic.    Eastport,  Me.    tl.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Sebastes  TlTiparus,  Kroyer.—EosE-PiSH.— North  Atlantic. 

15879.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
397.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
789.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex  Ag^issiz. 

Sebastomus  rosaceus,  (Oirard)  OiU.— Bost  Bockfish.— Coast 
of  Galifomia. 

16688.  Cast.    San  Francisco,  Cal.    L.  Stone. 
68.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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Sebastomus  anricniatiis,  (Oirard)  Gill.— Blaok-eabed  Book- 
fish.— Coast  of  California, 

612.  Color  sketch.   (Agaesiz.)   San  Francisco,  CaL    Pro£  Alex.  Agassiz.   Nov., 
1859. 

Sebastomus  f^sciatus,  (Oirard)  Gill.— Banded  Book-fish.— 
Coast  of  Califomia. 

483.  Color  Bketch.  (Richard.)    San  Francisco.    Livingston  Stone.    L^.  S.  Fish 

Commissiou.    March,  1876. 
614.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    Deep  Bay,  Mayne  Id.,  W.  T.    Prof;  Alex. 

Agassiz.    May  20,  1859. 

Sebastomus  elongratus,  (Girard)  GilL— Pacific  Coast. 

643.  Color  sket<;h.    (Agassiz.)    San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Nov., 
1859. 

Sebastosomus  melanops,  (Girard)  Gill.— Blaok-headed  Bock- 
fish. — ^Coast  of  California. 

653.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Nov., 
1859. 
16689.  Cast.    San  Francisco,  Cal.    L.  Stone. 
482.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Sebastodes  paucispinis,  (Ayres)  Gill. — ^Coast  of  California. 

637.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Nov., 

1859. 

Chirus  constellatns,  (Girard)  Gill.— "Book  Trout.^— Coast  of 
Califomia. 

16697.  Cast.    San  Francisco,  Cal.    L.  Stone. 

69.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

455.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Chirus  pictus,  Girard.— Pacific  Coast. 

642.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Nov., 
1859. 

Cliirus  g^uttatus,  Girard. — ^Coast  of  California. 

638.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.     Nov., 

1859. 

Scarus  squalidus,  Poey.— Tawny  Parrot-fish.— West  Indian 
Fauna. 

973.  stuffed  skin.    Havana  market.    Prof.  F.  Poey. 

Scarus  Abildgraardii. — Parrot-fish. — West  Indian  Fauna. 

9738.  Stuffed  skin.    Havana  market.    Prof.  F.  Poey. 
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Seams  radians,  Val.— Spanish  PoRaY.-  West  Indian  Fauna. 

550.  Color  sketch.     (Barkhardt.)     New  Providence.     Profl  Alex.  Agassiz: 
F.  S.  Shaw.    April,  1861. 

Psendo9cams  cceruleus. — ^Blue  Parrot-fish^  Eilmaoore. — 
West  Indian  Fauna. 

9733.  stuffed  skin.    Havana  market.    Prof.  F.  Poey. 

Tautog^a  onitis,  (Linn.)  Guntlier. — Tautogj  Black-fish.— Bay  of 
Fundy  to  South  Carolina. 

10598.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
15622.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

14893.  Cast.    Chesapeake  Bay.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    May  12. 

10599.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    May  12. 
10643.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

15959.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
10599.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
70,  71.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

450.  Color  sketch.    (Adult.)    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

451.  Color  sketch.  (Young.)  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
554.  Color  sketch.  (Burkhardt.)  Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
661.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Tautogolabrus  adspersus,  (Walb.)  Gill.— Gunner;  Chogset.— 
Newfoundland  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

14894.  Cast.  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
10746.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

381.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
383.  Photograph. 

645.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
431-433.  Color  sketch.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Harpe  ruAis  (Linn.)   Gill.— Spanish    Lady-fish.— West    Indian 
Fauna. 

597.  Color  sketch.     (Burkhardt.)    Santa  Cruz.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz;    Dr. 

Jef&ies. 

Chcerojulis  radiatus,  (Linn.)  Goode. — ^Blue-fish. — West  Indian 
Fauna. 

596.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    New  Providence.   Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz;  F. 
S.  Shaw.    April,  1861. 

Laeltnolaemus  folcatus,  (Linn.)  Yal.— West  Indian  Fauna. 

20780.  Cast.    Key  West,  Fla.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

598.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

599.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

600.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

601.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
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POm  ACEH  TRID  JB. 

Crlyphidodon  saxatilis,  (Linn.)  Guv.— Sergeant-major.— West 
Indian  Fanna. 

589.  Color  sketch.    (Barkhardt.)    Prof:  Alex.  Agaesiz. 
591.  Color  sketch.    (Dall.)    Bermudas.    Alive  in* Bamiim's  Aquarium.    Prof. 
Alex.  Agafisiz.    Dec.,  1662. 

Poniacentrus  lencostictus,  M.  &  T.— West  Indian  Fauna. 

21703.  Alcoholic.    Ft.  Jefferson,  Fla.    Thos.  Moore. 

Heliastes  insolatiis,  G.  &  Y.— West  Indian  Fauna. 

21704.  Alcoholic.    Ft.  Jefferson,  Fla.    Thos.  Moore. 

EMBIOTOCIDJB. 

Enibiotoca  l¥ebbi,  Girard. — Goast  of  Galifojuia. 

626.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Nov., 

1859. 

Eiiibiotoca  Jacksoni,  Agassiz. — Goast  of  Galifomia. 

625.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Nov., 
1859. 

Taeniotoca  lateralis,  (Ag.)  A.  Ag.— Striped   Perch.— Goast 
of  Galifomia. 

16691.  Cast.    San  Francisco,  Cal.    L.  Stone. 

72.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

456.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

658.  Color  sketch.     (Agassiz.)     Crescent   City,  Cal.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

May,  1859. 

659.  Color  sketch.    (Female.)   (Agassiz.)   San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Nov.,  1859. 

660.  Color  sketch.    San  Francisco.     Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    April,  1860. 

Damalichthys  Tacca,  Girard.— Goast  of  Galifomia. 

627.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    April, 

1860. 

metrograster  ag^g^reg^atus,  Ag. — ^Pacific  Goast. 

641.  Color  sketch.    (Female.)    (Agassiz.)    San  Francisco,  Cal.    Prof.  Alex. 
Agassiz.    Dec,  1859. 

Hypsurus  Caryi,  Agass. — Perch.— Pacific  Goast. 

606.  Color  sketch.    San  Francisco,  Cal.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    April  1,  1860. 

Phanerodon  Aircatuis,  Girard.— Goast  of  Galifomia. 

636.  Color  sketch.    (Female.)  (Agassiz.)   San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassis. 
Nov.,  1859. 
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Amphistichus  arg^enteiiS;  Ag.— Coast  of  Galifonua. 

635.  Color  sketch.    (Agasaiz.)    (Male.)    San  FranciBCO.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
April,  1860. 

Amphistiehus  similis,  Girard. — Coast  of  CaUfomia. 

634.  Color  sketch.    (Agaasiz.)    San  Francisco.    Profl  Alex.  Agassiz.    Not., 
1859. 

Rhachochilus  toxotes,  Agaasiz. — Coast  of  Galifomia. 

633.  Color  sketch.    (Agassiz.)    San  Fraucisco.    Prof!  Alex.  Agaasiz.    March^ 
1860. 

Holconotus  pnleheilus,  A.  Ag.— Coast  of  Galifomia. 

632.  Color  sketch.    (Male.)    (Agassiz.)    San  Francisco.    Pro£  Alex.  Agaaaig. 
April,  1860. 

Holconotas  rhodotems,  Girard.— Coast  of  Califomia. 

641.  Color  sketch.  (Female.)   (Agassiz.)  San  Francisco.   Prof.  Alex.  Agaasis. 
Dec.,  1859. 

Hyperpro«opon  arg^enteus,  Gibbon.— Coast  of  CaUfomia. 

620.  Color  sketch.   (Female.)   (Agassiz.)  San  Francisco.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
March,  1860. 

628.  Color  sketch.   (Female.)   (Agassiz.)  San  Francisco.   Profl  Alex.  Agassiz. 

April,  1860. 

Abeona  Trowbridgrii^  Girard.— Coast  of  California. 

629.  Color  sketch.    (Female.)    (Agassiz.)    Califomia.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

TENTHIDIDJB. 

Aeanthams  chimrgrus,  (Bl.)  Schn.— Doctob-fish.— West  Indian 
Fauna. 

569.  Color  sketch.    (Borkhardt.)     Florida.     Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.     Alive  in 

Boston  Aquarial  Gardens.    June,  1860. 

570.  Color  sketch.     (Burkhardt.)     Florida.     Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Alive  in 

Boston  Aquarial  Gardens.    June,  1860. 

Aeanthuras  nigrricans,  (Linn.)  Gill.— Black  Doctob-fish.— 
West  Indian  Fauna  and  occasional  nprth. 

21367.  Alcoholic.    Bermudas.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

21698.  Dried  specimen.    Key  West,  Fla.    Thomas  Moore.    Nov.,  1878. 

chagtodojvtidje:. 

Sarothrodu9  eapistratas,  (Linn.)  Poey.— Coquette.— West  In- 
dian Fauna. 

688.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    New  Providence.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz;  F* 

S.  Shaw.    April,  1861. 
r)92.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
603.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
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Sarothrodas  maculocinctus.  Gill. 

16955.  Alcoholic  specimens.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.   1876. 

Holaeanthus  tricolor,  (Bl.)  Lac.— Black  Angel-fish.— West 
Indian  Fauna. 

593.  Color  sketch.      (Borkhardt.)     Santa  Cruz.     Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz;  Dr. 

Jeffiries. 

594.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Sombrero  Id.,  W.  I.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz; 

S.  R.  Knox. 

Holacanthus  ciliaris,  (Linn.)  Lac. — ^Angel-fish.— West  Lidian 
Fauna. 

575.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)     Florida.     Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Alive  in 

Boston  Aqaarial  Gardens.    June,  1860. 

576.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)     Florida.     Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.     Alive  in 

Boston  Aqaarial  Gardens.    June,  1860. 

577.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)     Florida.     Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.     Alive  in 

Boston  Aquarial  Gardens.    June,  1860. 
21876.  Alcoholic.    Bermudas.    G.  Brown  Goode. 
583.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Bermudas.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Alive  in 
Bamum's  Aquarium.    1862. 

Pomacanthus  arcuatns,  (Linn.)  Cuv.— Palometta.— West  Li- 
dian Fauna. 

602.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)     Florida.     Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.     Alive  in 
Boston  Aquarial  Garden.    June,  1860. 

XIPHIIDJB. 

Xiphias  g^ladius.  Sword-fish.— Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 

16126.  Cast  ia  papter-mach^.  Off  Neman's  Laud,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
Aug.,  1875. 

21699.  Sword  If  inches  long.  Taken  from  nostril  of  Lamna  comvUca,  Glouces- 
ter, Mass.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  26,  1878. 

Tetraptarus  alMdus,  Poey.— Spike-fish.— Cape  Cod  to  West 
Lidies. 

15834.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  23,  1873. 

73.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

411.  Water-color  sketch.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Histiophoms  amerieanus,  Cuv.  &  Yal.—SAiL-FisH.— Atlantic 
Coast  of  America. 

16664.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.,  1872. 

74.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

trichivridje:. 

Triehiurus   leptums,   Linn. — Hair-tail;    Scabbard-fish. — 
Temperate  and  Tropical  Atlantic. 
14874.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
559.  Color  sketch.     (Burkhardt.)    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
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SCOmBRIDJB. 

Scomber  seombras,  Linn.— Mackerel.— Northern  Atlantic. 

16443.  Cast.  New  York  market.  E.  G.  Blackford.  Sept.  10,  1875. 
10604.  Cast.  (Male.)  Washington  market.  S.  F.  Baird. 
10650.  Cast.  Wood*s  Holl,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
10650.  Cast.  Wood^s  Holl,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
76,  77,  78,  393,  395.  Photographs.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
755-6-7.  Color  sketches.  U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
654.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Sarda  pelamys,  (Linn.)  Cuv.—Bonito.— Atlantic  and  Mediterra- 
nean. 

16325.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
15748.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford. 
79,  80,  81.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

467-8.    Color  sketches.     (Richard.)     Wood's  Holl.     U.  S.  Fish  Commissioii. 
1875. 
558.  Color  sketch.    New  York.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Oct.  20,  1847. 

Oreynus  seeundi-dorsalis,   (Storer)   Gill.— Tunny;    Hobse- 
MACKEREL. — ^Newfoundland  to  Florida. 

16509.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

82,  83,  84.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

436,  37,  96,  513.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Oreynu9  alliteratus,  (Baf.)  Gill.— Little  Tunny;  Albicobe.— 
Pelagic 

15710.  Cast.    Noank,  Conn.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
15683.  Cast.    Noank,  Conn.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
85.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
497.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Oreynus  pelamys,  (Linn.)  Poey.— Oceanic  Bonito.— Temperate 
and  TDropical  Seas. 

21852.  Alcoholic.    Chilmark,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
21562-3.  Casts.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
21566.  Alcoholic.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

Oreyniis  alalong^a,   (Gmelin)  Bisso. — Long-finned  Bonito. — 
Atlantic,  Mediterranean. 

21844.  Alcoholic.    Banquereau.    Capt.  Wm.  Thompson. 

Oreynus  arg^enti-Tittatus,  (0.  &  Y.)  Ooode  &  Bean  T— Atlantic 

21702.  Skins.    Banqnereau.    Capt.  Wm.  Thompson. 
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Cybium  maculatuni,  (Mitch.)  Cuv. — Spanish  Mackerel.— At- 
lantic shores  of  Tropical  and  Temperate  America. 

15367.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
16407.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
15750.  Cast.    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford. 
86.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

514.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

663.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Cybiuni  reg^ale,  (Bl.)  Ouv. — Spotted  Cero.— West  Indian  Fauna 
and  north  to  Cape  Cod. 


Cast.    Key  West,  lla.    E.  G.  Blackford. 
87,  88,  89.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
403-^15.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
21612.  Stnffed.    Cuba.    Prof.  Felipe  Pooy. 

Cybiiini  caballa,  Ouv.  &  Val.— Cero. — Atlantic  Shores  of  Tropi- 
cal and  Temperate  America. 

16478.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Sept.  14,  1875. 
90,  91,  92,  93,  94,  and  95.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
405-486-7.  Color-sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
21611.  Stuffed.     Cuba.    Prof.  Felipe  Pooy. 

Tomer   setipinnis,    (Mitch.)    Ayres.— Silver-fish.— Maine   to 
Florida.    West  Indian  Fauna. 

16915.  Cast.    Wood^s  HoU,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards.    Sept.  7,  1873. 
16615.  Cast.    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

Argyreiosus  Tonier,  Lac.— Silver-fish.— Cape  Cod  to  Florida, 
and  West  Indian  Fauna. 

16475.  Cast.    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

15905.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.     V.  N.  Edwards. 

96.  Photograph.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

440,  495.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Paratraetns    pisquetus,    (Cuv.  &  Val.)  Gill.— Yellow  Cre- 
VALL^. — Cape  Cod  to  Florida. 

16471.  Cast.    WootTs  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  14,  1875. 

15843.  Cast.    Wood^s  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

15888.  Cast.    Wood^s  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

15887.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

98,  99,  100.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

778-9.  Color  sketches.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Trachurops  crunienophthalnius,  (Bloch.)  Gill.— Big-eyed 
Scad  ;  Goggle-eye. — Pelagic. 

16481.  Alcoholic.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

97.  Photograph.    U..  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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Deeaptems  punetatas,  (Mitch.)  OilL— Bound  Bobin.— West 
Indian  Fauna  and  north  to  Massachusetts. 

18951.  Alooholic.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
21365.  Alcoholic.    Bermudas.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Decapterus  maearellus,  (C.  &  Y.)  Oill.— Mackebel  Scad. — 
West  Indian  Fauna  and  north  to  Massachusetts. 

16339.  Alcoholic  specimen.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
21630.  Alcoholic.    Newport,  B.  I.    Samuel  Powel. 

Carangrus  hippos,  (Linn.)  Gill. — Hobse  Ceeyall^.— Atlantic 
Coasts  of  Temperate  and  Tropical  America,  East  Indian 
and  Australian  Seas. 

14859.  Cast.  Florida.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

101.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
21654.  AlcohoUc.    Newport,  R.  I.    Samuel  Powel. 

Carang^us  ehrysos,  (Mitch.)  Gill.— Yellow  Mackerel.— West 
Indian  Fauna  and  north  to  Cape  Cod. 

1570a  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  15,  1873. 
15746.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Oct.  8,  1873. 
15696.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
102,  103.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Blepharichthys  erinitus,  (Akerly)  Gill.— Thread-fish.- West 
Indian  Fauna  and  north  to  Cape  Cod. 

16520.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  18, 1875. 
105-105.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
475.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Zoniehthys  fkseiatus,  (Bloch.)  Sw.— Bermuda  Bonito^  Meb- 
REGAL. — Cuba,  South  Carolina,  Bermuda. 

15828.  Cast.    New  York.    £.  G.  Blackford. 
404.  Color  sketch.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Traehynotus  earolinus,  (Linn.)  Gill.— Pompano.— Atlantic 
Coasts  of  America  south  of  Cape  Cod. 

15904.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    June  20, 1W3. 
15809.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    October  12,  1875. 
106,  107.  Photographs.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
473-4.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Trachynotas  OTatus,  (Linn.)  Gthr. — Short  Pompano. — Pelagic. 

16707.  New  York.    E.  O.  Blackford. 
400.  Color  sketch.    (Young.)     (Richard.)     Vineyard  Haven,    Mass.    U.  8. 

Fish  Commission. 
547.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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Halatraetus  zonatus,  (Mitch.)  Gill.— Banded  Suddeb-fish.— 
Cape  Cod  to  Florida. 

16472.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  14,  1875. 
16532.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl;  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
108-9.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

477.  Color  sketch.    U.  S.  Fish  Conmiission. 

478.  Color  sketch.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

479.  Color  sketch.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Seriola  lialandii,  C.  &  V.  t— Amber-fish.— Atlantic  Ocean ;  Japan. 

16709.  Cast.    Florida.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

110.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Olig^oplites  occidentalis,  (Linn.)  Gill. — Leather   Jacket.— 
West  Indies  ]  occasional  on  coast. 

16354.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blacldbrd.    Aug.  13,  1875. 

111.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

429.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Conmiission. 

CORTPHJBNIDiE. 

Coryphaena  Suenri,  Cuv.  &  Val.— Dolphin.— Pelagic ;    occa- 
sional on  coast. 

16441.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

16420.  Cast.    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford. 
16482.  Cast.    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

Coryphaena  punctulata,  (Cuv.  &  Val.)  Gthr.— Small-spotted 
Dolphin. — ^Pelagic ;   occasional  on  coast. 

16406.  Cast.    Noank,  Conn.    J.  H.  Latham.    Aug.  25,  1875. 
112,  113,  and  114.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

STROMATEID^. 

Pa^inurichthys  perciformis,  (Mitch.)  Gill.— Black  Kudder- 
FiSH. — ^Kewloundland  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

16616.  Cast.    Martha's  Vineyard.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  25,  1875. 
15935.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
544.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Poroiiotus  triacaiithtis,  (Peck.)  Gill.— Haevest-fish;  Butter- 
FISH. — ^Maine  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

16591.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

115.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Conmiission. 
369-60-61.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
516-17.  Color  sketches. 
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Peprilus  Gardenii,  (BL,  Schn.)  Gill. — Short  Haryest-fish.— 
West  Indian  Fauna  and  north  to  New  York. 

16819.  Cast.    Chesapeake  Bay.    Sibley. 
15234.  New  York  market.    John  Sutherland. 

LATIIilDJB. 

€aiilolatilu9  mierop^,  Goode  &  Bean.— Gulf  of  Mexico. 

20971.  Alooholio.    Pensacola,  Fla.    Silas  Steams. 

BERTCIDJB. 

Holocentrum  sogro,  Blocli.— Squirrel.— West  Indian  Fauna, 
accidental  on  coast ;  found  at  Newport,  E.  I. 

578.  Color  sketoh.    (Bnrkhardt.)    Bermudas.     Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.     Alire 

in  Bamom's  Aquarium.    Dec.,  1862. 
595.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    New  Providence.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz ;  F 

S.  Shaw.    April,  1861. 
21232.  Alcoholic.    Bermudas.    J.  M.  Jones. 

SCIAENIDJB. 

Cynoscion  rcgalis,  (BL)  Gill.— Squeteague  ;  Weak-fish.— Cape 
Ann  to  Florida. 

16216.  Cast.    Wood's  IIoll,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  27,  1875. 
12216.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  27.  1875. 
116,  117,  118,  119.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
469-70.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Irtish  Commission. 

Cynoseion  earolineiifiis,  (Cuv.  &  VaL)  Gill.— Spotted  Sque- 
TEAGUE. — Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Southern  Atlantic  States. 

1592a  Cast. 
15929.  Cast. 
120, 121, 122.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

790.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  • 

Cynoseion  nothns,  Holbrook. — Silver  Squeteague. — Southern 
Coast 

21480.  Alcoholic.    Pensacola,  Fla.    Silas  Steams. 

Pog^onias  chromis,  Lacep.— Drum.— Gape  Cod  to  Florida;  Golf 
of  Mexico. 

15699.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

15686.  Cast.    Fisher's  Island  Sound.    Charles  Potter.    July  10, 1874. 

123,  124,  125.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

791.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
21282.  Alcoholic.     St.  John's  River,  Fla.    G.  Brown  €kM>de. 
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Haploidonotns  g^rnnniens,  Baf. — ^Fbesh-wateb  Drum. — Great 
Lakes  and  Mississippi  Valley. 

15701.  Cast.    Sandusky,  Ohio.    J.  W.  Milner.    1873. 
I*i6-127.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

liiostomns  obliquus,    (Mitch.)  De  Kay.— Spot.— Cape   Cod  to 
Florida. 

15816.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

15817.  Cast.    Juno  10,  1873. 

141.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

567.  Color  sketch.    New  York.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Oct.  26,  1847. 

liiofitoniiis  xanthurns,  Lacep.— Yellow-tailed  Spot.— South- 
ern Atlantic  States. 

142.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Bairdiella    punctata,   (Linn.)    Gill.— Silver-fish  ;    Yellow 
Tail.— Cape  Cod  to  Florida. 

143.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

19060.  Alcoholic.    St.  John's  River,  Florida.    G.  Biown  Goode. 

Seiaenops  occllatus,  (Linn.)  Gill.— Red  Bass  5  Spotted  Bass.— 
Cape  Cod  to  Florida ;  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

15463.  Cast.    Washington  market.    J.  W.  Milner. 
15739.  Cast.    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford. 
128,  129,  130.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
.  Oil  painting.    (J.H.Richard.) 

.Henticirrus  albamus,  (Linn.)  Gill.— Southern  Eing-fish. — 
Gape  Hatteras  to  Florida. 

137.  Photograph.    U.  8.  Fish  Conunission. 
19081.  Alcoholic.    St.  John's  River,  Fla.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

nentieirrus  nebulosus,  (Mitch.)  Gill.— King-fish.— Cape  Cod 
to  Florida. 

16219.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  27,  1875. 
15579.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    October  14,  1875. 
15579.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    October  14,  1875, 
131,  132,  133,  134,  135,  and  136.  Photographs.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
508-9-10-11-12.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Mieropog^oii  undulatus,  (Linn.)  Cuv.  &  Yal.— Croaker.— At- 
lantic Coasts  of  America  south  of  Cape  Cod. 

15845.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    June  19,  1873. 
15810.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    U.  S.  FiBh  Commission.    July  18,  1873. 
138, 139, 140.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
19056.  Alcoholic.    St.  John's  River,  Fla.    G.  Brown  Goode. 
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GERRIDJB. 

Eiicinostomas  arg^enteas,  B.  &  O.— Gape  God  and  sonthwanL 

16960.  Alcoholic.    Wood^s  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Eticinostomus  liCAroyi,  Goode.— Bermuda  Shad.— West  Indian 
Fauna. 

21358.  Alcoholic.    Bermudas.    G.  Brown  Ooode. 

piruelepteridje:. 

Pimelepterus  Boseii,  Lacep. — Bbkam.— West  Indian  Fauna  and 
north  to  Gape  God. 

20844.  Alcoholic.    Newport,  R.  I.    S.  PowelL 

20635.  Alcoholic.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

21368.  Alcoholic.    Bermudas.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

SPARIDJB. 

Lag^odoii  rhomboides,  (Linn.)  Holbrook.— Sailor's  Ohoioe.-- 
West  Indian  Fauna  and  north  to  Gape  God. 

21280.  AlcohoHc.    St.  John's  River,  Fla.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Arehosargrus  probatocephalus,  (Walb.)  Gill.— Sheepshead.-- 
Gape  God  to  Florida  j  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

10685.  Cast.  Washington  market.    J.  W.  Milner. 

15825.  Cast.  New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    October  20, 1875. 

15826.  Cast.  New  Tork  market.    £.  G.  Blackford.    October  14, 1875. 
14880.  Cast.  Norfolk,  Va.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  11,  1872. 
15818.  Cast.  New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

144,  145.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

548.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Sfeiiotonius  argyrops,  (Linn.)  Gill.— Soxtppaug;  Soupj  Pobgy.— 
Gai)e  Ann  to  Florida. 

16035.  Cast    Bnzsaid's  Bay.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  10, 1875. 
1066a  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Maf».    Y.  N.  Edwards. 
16209.  Cast. 

10601.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    Y.  N.  Edwuds. 
146-47.  Photographs.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
439.  Color  sketch.    (Yonng.)    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Sargus  Holbrookil,  Bean.— Gharleston  Bream.— Garolinas. 

20979.  Cast.    Charleston,  S.  C.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Spams  aeulealus,  (Guy.  &  Yal.)  Gill,  t— Bastard  Snapfbr.— 
Southern  Coast. 

20981.  Cast.  Charleston,  S.  C.    G.  Brown  Goode. 
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pristipomatidje:. 

Haeniylum  arcuatiiin,OuY.&Yal. — Blue-checked  Eed-mouth. 
— South  Atlantic  Coast  of  United  States. 

1490r.  Cast.    Florida.    E/  G.  Blackford. 

Haeniylam  fbrniosum,  (linn.)  Cuv. — Squibbel  Bed-mouth. — 
South  Atlantic  Coast  of  United  States. 

15846.  Cast.    Florida.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

Haemyluni,  sp.— South  Atlantic  Coast  of  United  States. 

15840.  Cast.    Florida.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

Haemylum   chryfi^opterum,  (Linn.)  Cuv.t  —  Yellow -finned 
Grunt. — South  Atlantic  Coast  of  United  States. 

15918.  Cast.    Florida.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

Haemylum  eleg^ans,  Cuv.  &  Yal.— Blue-striped  Eed-mouth.— 
South  Atlantic  Coast  of  United  States. 

15815.  Cast.    Florida.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

573.  Color  sketch.    (Dall.)    Florida.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Alive  in  Boston 

Aquarial  Garden.    June,  1860. 

574.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Bermudas.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Alive  in 

Bamum's  Aquarium.    Nov.  1862. 

Haemylnm   arara,  Poey? — ^Ababa  Eed-mouth. — West  Indian 
Fauna. 

552.  Water-color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Florida.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.   Alive 
in  Boston  Aquarial  Garden.    June,  1860. 

Orthopristis    fhilTomaculatus,   (Mitch.)   Gill.— Speckled 
Gbunt. — South  Atlantic  Coast  of  United  States. 

15812.  Cast.  Norfolk;  Va.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
15814.  Cast.  Norfolk,  Va.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
15908.  Cast. 

Anisotremus  Tirg^inicus,  (Linn.)  Gill.— South  Atlantic  Coast  of 
United  States. 

15903.  Cast.    Florida.    E.  G.  Blackford.    April  16,  1874. 

148.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

551.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    New  Providence.    Prof  Alex.  Agassiz ;  F. 
8.  Shaw.    April,  1861. 

Latjanns  Blackfordii,  Gk>ode  &  Bean.— Bed  Snappeb.— West 
Indian  Fauna  and  north  to  Savannah  Bank. 

15700.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    May  7,  1874. 
12515.  Cast.    Washington  market.    J.  W.  Milner. 

149.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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Lutjaiius,  sp. — Snapper. — ^West  Indian  Fauna  and  Southern  At- 
lantic Statf«. 

15917.  Cast.    Florida.    E.  G.  Blackford.  * 

Lutjanus,  sp.— South  Atlantic  Coast  of  United  States. 
16641.  Cast.    Key  West,  Ha.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

Lutjanus  caxis,  (Bl.,  Schn.)  Gill.— Gray  Snapper.— West  Indian 
Fauna  and  Southern  Atlantic  States. 

18101.  Alcoholic.    Bermndas.    G.  Brown  Groode. 

Latjanus  Steamsii,  Goode  &  Bean.— Gulf  Snapper.— Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

21330.  Cast.    Pensacola,  Fla.    Silas  Stearns. 

Rhomboplites,  aurornbcns,  (Cuv.  &  Val.)  Gill.— Mangrove 
Snapper.— West  Indian  Fauna. 

21224.  Alcoholic.    Charleston,  S.  C.    C.  C.  Leslie. 
21338.  Alcoholic.    Pensacola,  Fla.    Silas  Steams. 

Ocyurtis  chrysurus,  (Bl.)  Gill.— Golden  Tail.— West  Indian 
Fauna. 

14905.  Cast.    New  York  market.    Florida.    E.  G.  Bhtckford.    April  16,  1874. 
150.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

555.  Color  sketch.    (Bnrkhardt.)    New  Providence.    Prof.  Alex.  Agasaiz;  F. 
S.  Shaw.    April,  1861. 

CENTRARCHIDJB. 

Eiipomotis  aareas,  (Walb.)  Gill  &  Jordan. — Sun-fish. — Fresh 
waters  of  Eastern  Korth  America. 

14941.  Cast.    Washington  market.    G.  Brown  Goode.    Febroary,  1875. 
151,  152.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Conmiission. 
505.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Ijepiopomus  pallidas,  (Mitch.)  Gill  &  Jordan.  —  Blue-nose 
Bbeam. — Great  Lakes  and  Southeastern  United  States. 

18368.  Alcoholic.    St.  John's  River,  Fla.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Pomoxys  nigrromaculatus,  (Les.)  Girard. — ^Gbass  Bass. — Great 
LakeSy  Mississippi  Valley,  and  Southern  Atlantic  States. 


2.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow. 
153,  154.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Ajiibloplites  rupestris,  (Baf.)  Gill.— Bock  Bass.— Great  Lakes 
and  Mississippi  Valley. 

15958.  Cast.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
151.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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nierop terns  pallidns,  (Eaf.)  Gill  &  Jordan. — Large-mouth 
Black  Bass. — Great  Lakes,  Mississippi  Eiver  and  tribu- 
taries; Southern  States;  introduced  northward. 

10380.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow. 

10668.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Nov.  5,  1873. 

10381.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    Dr.*  H.  C.  Yarrow. 
15880.  Cast.     CarroUton,  Ky.    J.  W.  Milner. 
10380.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow. 
155,  156.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Ulieropterus  salmoides,  (Lac.)  Gill.— Small-mouthed  Black: 
Bass. — Great  Lakes  and  Mississippi  Valley;  introduced 
eastward. 

15297.  Cast.    Potomac  River.    Maj.  Hobbs. 

Perca  fluTiatilis,  L.— Yellow  Peboh.— Fresh  waters  of  East- 
em  United  States  and  Western  Europe. 

14976.  Cast.    Washington  market.    G.  Brown  Goode.    Feb.  27,  1875. 
167,  168,  169.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

792.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Stizostedium  Titreum,  (Mitch.)  Jordan  &  Copeland,  (Yal.)  Cope. 
—Yellow  Pike-peech. — ^Fresh  waters  of  Central  United 
States. 

15658.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford. 
14862.  Cast.    Sandusky,  Ohio.    J.  W.  Milner.    Oct.,  1873. 
611.  Color  sketch.    (Roettor.)    Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
Nov.,  1868. 
15658.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Nov.  5, 1875. 
170, 171,  172,  173,  174.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

793.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Stizostedimn  canadense,  (Smith)  Jordan.— Canada  Pike- 
PERCH. — St.  Lawrence  Eiver  to  the  Upper  Missouri. 

178.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
15752.  Cast.    Ohio  River.    J.  W.  Milner. 
15837.  Cast. 
175,  176,  177.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Epinephelus  niorio,  (Cuv.)  Gill. — Eed-bellied  Snapper.— West 
Indian  Fauna  and  Southern  Atlantic  States. 

12516.  Cast.    Washington  market.    J.  W.  Milner, 
165.  Photograph.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Epinephelus,  sp.— Snapper.— West  Indian  Fauna  and  Southern 
Atlantic  States. 

14923.  Cast.    Florida.    E.  G.  Blackford. 
Bull.  N.  M.  No.  14 4 
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Eplnephelus  Drummoiid-Hayi,  Goode  &  Bean.— Stab  Snap- 
PBBj  HiND;  John  Paw.— West  Indian  Fauna. 

16795.  Cast.    South  Florida.    E.  G.  Blackford. 
21255.  Alcoholic.    Pensacola,  Fla.    Silas  Steams. 
.  Color  sketolu    Bermuda.    CoL  H.  Drummond-Hay. 

Eplnephelas  nigrritus,  Holbrook.— Black  Oboupeb.— Coast  of 
Florida. 

21239.  Cast.    Pensacola,  Fla.    Silas  Steams. 

Epinephelus  striatum,   (Bloch.)   Gill.— Hamlet;   Gboupeb. — 
West  Indian  Fauna. 

18088.  Alcoholic.    Bemiudas.    G.  Brown  Goode. 
582.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Bermudas.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    Alive  in 
Bamum's  Aquarium.    Nov.,.  1862. 

Eptnephelas  gruttatns,  (GmeL)  Goode.— Bebmuda  Hind.— West 
Indian  Fauna. 

18118.  Alcoholic.    Bermudas.    G.  Brown  Gk)ode. 
587.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Bermudas.    Profl  Alei^.  Agassiz.    Alive  in 
Bamum's  Aquarium.    Nov.,  1862.     ^ 

Trisotropis  iindulosus,  (Ouv.)  Gill,  t— Book  Gboupeb.— Capo 
Hatteras  to  Florida  5  West  Indian  Fauna. 

15462.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    June  14,  1875. 
15881.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    June  14,  1875. 
794.  Color  sketch.    (Bichard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Promicrops  gruasa,  (Poey)  Gill.— Jew-fish  5  Guasa.— West  In- 
dian Fauna. 

15305.  Cast.    Key  West.    E.  G.  Blackford. 
444.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

€entropristi8  atrarius,  (Linn.)  Bam.— Sea  Bass.— Gape  Cod  to 
Florida. 

10642.  Cast.  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

10597.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    May  12, 1874. 

15684.  Cast.  (Male.)    Noank,  Conn.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    August,  1874. 

15685.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    September  2, 1875. 
10667.  Cast.  (Female.)    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

15963.  Cast.    Hog-fish  Bocks,  Va.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  5,  1873. 
157,  158,  ir.9,  160,  161,  162,  163,  164,  :;81.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commisidon. 
463-4  and  r>.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)   U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Dlpleetrum  fkscieulare,  (Cuv.  &  VaL)  Holb.— Squibbbl.— 
Cape  Hatteras  to  Florida ;  West  Indian  Fauna. 

15844.  Cast.    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford. 
166.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Conmiission. 
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I.ABRACIDJE. 

Roccus  lineatus,  (Sclm.)  Gill. — Striped  Bass;  Eook-fish. — St. 
Lawrence  to  Florida. 

10664.  Cast.    (Female.)    Potomac  River.    Dr.  H.  C.  Tairow. 

15737.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    May  27, 1873. 

15725.  Cast.    Washing^n  market.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

15706.  Cast.    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Nov.  28,  1874. 

185-186, 187.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

782-3.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  €.  Fish  Commission. 

Roecus  chrysopsy  (Bafl)  Oill.— White  Bass. — Great  Lakes  and 
Mississippi  Valley. 

15807.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Oct.  7, 1875. 
188.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
503.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Rlorane  americana9(Gmel.)GilL — ^White  Pbboh. — ^Nova  Scotia 
to  Florida. 

10748.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

10729.  Cast.  (Female.)    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

10730.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  6.  Fish  Commission. 
16618.  Cast.  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

179,  180, 181,  182, 183,  184.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
766.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

EPHIPPIIDJE. 

Parephippus  quadratus,  (Gun.)  Gill.— Moon-fish.— Gape  God 
to  Florida ;  West  Indian  Fauna. 

14886.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Ya.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July,  1873. 

14887.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    July,  1873. 
15820.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    U.  S.  Fish  Conmiission. 

196,  197.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

liOnOTTDJE. 

Ijobotes    surinamensis,  Guv.— Triple-tail  Flasher.— Gape 
God  to  Florida ;  West  and  East  Indies. 

15702.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    August  28, 1873. 
16202.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    July  20, 1875. 
201,  202.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

POMATOmiDJE. 

Pomatomus  saltatrix,  (Linn.)  Gill.— Blue-fish.- Pelagic. 

15871.  Cast.  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards.    June  11,  1873. 

13166.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

15753.  Cast. 

189,  190,  191,  192,  193,  194,  195,  386.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

528-2-30.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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EI.ACATIDJE. 

Elacate  canadus,  (Linn.)  Gill.— Cobia  ;  Grab-eater.— Gape  God 
to  West  Indies. 

16250.  Cast.  New  York  market.  £.  G.  Blackford.  July  30, 1875. 
14922.  Cast.  Point  Lookout,  Va.  J.  H.  Skidmore.  July  9,  1874. 
198,  199, 200.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

PRIACAIVTHIDJE. 

Pseudopriacanthus  altus,  (Gill)  Bleeker.— Short  Bio-eye. — 
Gape  God  to  Gape  Hatteras. 

ftOQ,    Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

441.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
15583.  Alcoholic.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept,  1875. 
16954.  Alcoholic.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    187a 

ECHElVEIDIDiE. 

Leptecheneis  naucrateoide8,(Zuiew.)Gill.— Eemora;  Sucker- 
FISH. — Goast  generally. 

16071.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  10,  1875. 
t    16617.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  18, 1875. 
16344.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.  10,  1875. 
206,  207,  208.  Photographs.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
541>2-3.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

Remoropsis  brachyptera,  (Lowe)  Gill. — Sword-fish  Sucker. 
— Parasite  of  the  Sword-fish  (Xiphias  gladius). 

21693.  Alcoholic.     Sable  Td  Bank.     Capt.  Q.  A.  Johnson. 

Rhombochirus  osteochir,  (Cuv.)  Gill.— Spear-fish  Sucker. — 
Parasites  of  the  Bill-fish  {Tetrapturus  albidus). 

15842.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.     U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
209,  210,  211.  Photographs.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
764-5.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

SPHYRJGIVIDJE. 

Sphyraena  borealis,  De  Kay. — Northern  Barracuda. — Gape 
God  to  Florida. 

14978.  Cast.    Florida.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

204,  205.  Photographs.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
407.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    Probahly  identical 
with  Sphyrcpna  spet  (Hauy)  Goode,  the  common  species  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 
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Sphyrana   picuda.  —  Southern  Barracuda. — West   Indian 
Fauna,  &c. 

21886.  Alcoholic.    Bennudas.    G.  Brown  Goode. 


PERCESOCES. 
MUGVLTDM. 

IHugril  lineatus,  Mitch.— Striped  Mullet.— Gape  God  to  Florida; 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

15723.  Cast. 

212,  213,  214,  215,  216.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
421.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Jllugril  albula,  Linn. — White   Mullet. — Cape   God   to   Florida 
(probably  young  of  the  preceding  species). 

420.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
21302.  Alcoholic.    Florida.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

ATHERIIVIDJE. 

Chirostoma  notatum,  (Mitch.)  Gill.— Silyer-sides;  Frlir. — 
Maine  to  Florida. 

14930.  Cast. 
16612.  Cast. 

16620.  Cast.    Wood's  Roll,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
380,  382.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
518.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Chirostoma  califoriiien§i§,  (Girard)  Gill.— <<  Smelt."— Goast 
of  Galifomia. 

506.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
16693.  Alcoholic.    San  Francisco.    Livingston  Stone. 
16693.  Cast    San  Francisco.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

HEMIBRANCHII. 

GASTEROSTEIDJE. 

Fygostcus  occidentalis,  (Guv.  &  Val.)  Brevoort.— Ten-spined 
Stiokle-back. — Newfoundland  to  Gape  Hatteras. 

384.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

644.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Gasterosteus   noTeboracensis,   Guv.   &  Yal.— New  York 
Stiokle-back. — ^New  Brunswick  to  Gajm  Hatteras. 

644.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
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Apeltes  quadracus,  (Mitch.)  Brev. — ^Four-spined  Stioklb-back. 
— ^New  Brunswick  to  Florida. 

384.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

644.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Many  other  species  of  Gasterostcus  are  inclnded  in  the  series,  which  were 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  enumerated. 

AVIiOSTOMIDJE. 

Aulostoma  maculatum,  Val.— Trumpet-fish.— West  Indian 
Fauna. 

568.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

riSTVI^ARIIDJE. 

Fistularia   serrata,   Cuv.— Tobacco-pipe-pish.— Oape  Ood  to 
Florida  5  West  Indian  Fauna. 

16067.  Alcoholic.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    1876. 

SYNENTOGNATHI. 

BEIiOlVIDJE. 

Belone  longrirostris,  (Mitch.)  Gill.— Silver  Oar-fish.— Gape 
Ood  to  Florida. 

16555.  Cast.    Wood's  Roll,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  Sept.  -21,  1875. 

16423.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  Sept.  6,  1875. 

217.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  • 
563.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

540.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Belone   latimanus,   Poey. — Silver  Oar-fish.— Cape  God  to 
Florida. 

16121.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  15,  1875. 
795.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

218.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Belone  hians,  Guv.  &  Val.— Bow-mouthed  Oar-pish.— West  In- 
dian Fauna. 

21810.  Alcohohc.    New  York  market.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Belone  Jonesii,  Goode. — Houin)-FisH. — ^West  Indian  Fauna. 

21392.  Alcoholic.    Bermudas.    O.  Brown  Goode. 

SCOMBERESOCID^. 

Exoccetus  exiliens,  Omel. — ^Butterfly  Flying-fish.— West  In- 
dian Fauna  and  noiiih  to  Cape  Cod. 

21410.  Alcohohc.    Bermudas.    G.  Brown  Goode.    Mar.,  1872. 
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ExoccDtus  noTcboracensis,  Mitch.! — ^Black-winged  Flyino- 
pisn. — ^Cape  Cod  to  Florida. 

.  Alcoholic.    Block  Island,  R.  I.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.,  1874. 

Exoccetus  Rondeletii,  Cuv.  &  Yal. — ^^iediterranean  and  Atlantic. 

21409.  Alcoholic.    Bermudas.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Cypsdurus  flircatus,  (Mitch.)  Weinland. — ^Bearded  Flying- 
fish.— Atlantic. 

21412.  Alcoholic.    Bermudas.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Euleptorhamphus  longirostris,  (Cuv.  &  Yal.)  Gill.— Cape  Cod 
to  Florida. 

15648.  Alcoholic.    Newport,  R.  I.    Mr.  Brown. 

Scomberesox  scutellatus,  Les. — Half-beak;  Skipper.— Nova 
Scotia  to  Florida. 

13164.  Cast. 

410,  539.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

HAPLOMI. 

ESOCIDJE. 

Esox  americanus,  Gmelin. — ^Brook  Pickerel. — ^Massachnsetts  to 
Maryland. 

17766.  AlcohoUc.    Keeseville,  N.  Y.    H.  N.  Hewitt. 
796.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

493.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Esox  reticulatus,  Lesneur. — Pickerel. — ^Atlantic  slope,  New  Eng- 
land to  Alabama. 

15012.  Cast.    Washington,  D.  C.    G.  Brown  Goode. 
222.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
758.  Color  sketch.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

619.  Color  sketch.     (Roetter.)     East  Wareham,  Mass.     Museum  of  Comp. 
Zoology.    Feh.,  1869. 

Esox  lucius,  Linn. — ^Pike. — Northern  America,  Asia,  and  Europe. 

14876.  Cast.    Sandusky,  Ohio.    J.  W.  Mihier.    Oct.  25,  1873. 
14875.  Cast.    Sandusky,  Ohio.    J.  W.  Mihier.    Nov.  3,  1873. 

219.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

618.  Color  sketch.    (Roetter.)    Museum  of  Comp.  Zoology.     Saokett's  Har- 
bor.   Nov.,  1869. 

494.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Esox  noMlior,  Thompson.— Muskellunge  (weight  37  pounds). — 
Great  Lakes  and  Southern  British  Provinces  east  of  Rocky 
Mountains. 

14895.  Cast.    Sandusky,  Ohio.    J.  W.  Milner.    Oct.,  1873. 
220,  221.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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CYPRIIVODOIVTIDJE. 

Csnprinodoii  Tariegatus,  Lac.— Short  Gtprinodon.— Gape  Cod 
to  Florida. 

13986.  Alcoholic.    Noank,  Conn.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Fundulus  pisculentus,  (Mitch.)  Yal.— MuMMiOHoa.— Nova  Scotia 
to  Florida. 

13870.  Alcoholic.    Noank,  Conn.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
434,  797.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  6.  Fish  Commission. 

Hydrarin^ra  miu  ^U^f  (Walb.)  YaL— May-fish.— BrackiBh  wateis; 
Gape  Ann  to  Gape  Hatteras. 

223-383.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
13974.  Alcoholic.    Noank,  Conn.    U.  6.  Fish  Commission. 
434.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

ISOSPONDYLI. 
SYNODOIVTIDJE. 

Synodus  fcetens,  (Linn.)  Oill.— Snakefish.— Gape  God  to  Florida. 

16683.  Cast    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Sept.  24,  1875. 
424.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

mcnosTomiBJE. 

niallotus  Tillosus,  (Mtill.)  Guv. — Gapelin.— Polar  Seas  and  soatfa 
to  Nova  Scotia. 

3417.  Alcoholic.    Gross  Water  Bay.    Dr.  E.  Cones. 

Osmerus  paciflcus,  (Bich.)— Oulachan;  Gandle-fish.— ^Nortii 
Padflc. 

20584.  Alcoholic.    Washington  Ter.    U.  6.  Fish  Commission. 

Osmerus  mordax,  (Mitch.)  OilL— Smelt;  Fbostfish.— Nova 
Scotia  to  Gape  Hatteras. 

385.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
507.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
13863.  Alcoholic.    Eastport,  Me.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

AiY^ntina   syrtensium,  Goode  &  Bean.— Western  Argen- 
tine.— ^Deep-sea  Fauna  of  Western  Atlantic 

21624.  Alcoholic.    Sahle  Island  Bank.    Capt.  J.  W.  Collins. 
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COREGOIVIDJE. 

Coregonus  clupeiAiriiiis,  (]\Iitch.)  Milner.  —  White-fish. — 
Oreat  Lakes  and  British  America. 

16741.  Cast.    Michigan. 

14973.  Cast.    Ecorse,  Mich.    George  Clark. 

15741.  Cast.    Ecorse,  Mich.    George  Clark. 

14864.  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.    Elihu  Phinney. 

224,  225,  228,  227,  2SS,  229,  230.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Coregronus  labradoricus,  Eich.— Lake  WmTma.— Northern 
Lakes. 

232.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
.  16866.  Alcoholic.    Lake  Winnepisoogce,  Me.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Prosopium  quadrilaterale,  (Eich.)  Mihier. — ^^Shad-waiteb." 
— Oreat  Lakes  and  northward. 

233.  Photograph.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
12360.  Alcoholic.    Grand  Lake,  Me.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Prosopium  Couesii,  Mihier.— Chief  Mountain  Lake  White- 
fish. — Upper  Missouri  Eegion. 

14146.  Alcoholic.    Chief  Mountain  Lake.    Dr.  Elliott  Cones,  U.  S.  A. 

Arffyrosomus  Artedi,  (Les.)  Hoy.— Hebbing  White-fish.— 
Great  Lakes,  etc. 

235.  Photograph.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
752.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
11195.  Alcoholic.    An  Sable,  Michigan.    U.  S.  Fish  Conmiission. 

SAIiinOlVIDJE. 

Salmo  salar,  Linn. — Salmon. — Northern  America  and  Europe. 

14898.  Cast.    Bucksi>ort,  Me.    Joseph  Palmer.    Jnly  1,  1873. 
16744.  Cast.    Bncksport,  Me.    C.  G.  Atkins.    Nov.,  1873. 
16743.  Cast.    Bncksport,  Me.    C.  G.  Atkins.    Nov.,  1873. 
10314.  Cast.    Bncksport,  Me.    C.  G.  Atkins.    July  1,  1873. 
239,  240,  241,  242.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
415.  Water-color  sketch.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

Salmo  salar,  var.  sebago,  Oirard. — Sebago  Salmon  (land-locked.) 
— St.  Croix  Eiver  and  Sebago  Lake.  Introduced  into  other 
lakes. 

15467.  Cast.    Sysladobsis  Lake,  Me.     ^'Dobsis  Clnb,''  through  Jndge  Harvey 

Jewell.    June,  1875. 
159n.  Cast. 
1597a  Cast  ♦ 

53.V6.  Color  sketches.    (Biohard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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Salmo  fisirio,  Linn.— Eivbr  Trout.— Bivers  of  Europe. 

252.  Photogiaph.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Oncorhynchus  quinnat,  (Bich.)  GUnther.— Quinnat  or  Sacra- 
mento Salmon. — ^Northwest  Coast  of  America;  south  to 
California. 

10340.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford. 
10347.  Cast.    Sacramento  River,  Cal.    L.  Stone.    March,  1873. 
248, 249,  250,  251.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
416.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

CristiTomer  namaycush,  (Penn.)  Gill  &  Jordan.— I^amaycush 
Trout;  Lake  Trout.— Northern  Lakes. 

246,  247.  Photographs.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
10312.  Cast.  'Moosehead  Lake,  Me.    £.  M.  Still  well. 
16670-71.  Casts.    Lake  Winnepiseogee.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
463, 526-7.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

SalTelinus  fontinalis,  (Mitch.)  Gill  &  Jordan.— Brook  Trout.— 
Bivers  and  Lakes  of  British  North  America  and  of  the* 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Appidachian 
Bange. 

16626.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards. 

15961.  Cast.  Sysladobsis  Lake,  Me.  *'Dobsis  Clnb,"  through  Judge  Har\'ey 
Jewell.    June,  1875. 

15728.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Mwxsh  22,  1875. 

10311.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    March  22,  1875. 

15470.  Cast.  Sysladobsis  Lake,  Me.  "Dobsis  Club,"  through  Judge  Harvey- 
Jewell.    June,  1875. 

243,  244.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
751.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

26792.  Mounted.  (Male.)  Rangely  Lake,  Me.  Geo.  ShepardPage.  Weight  10 
pounds.  The  largest  Brook  Trout  on  record.  Taken  by  Geo.  Shepani 
Page  in  1867.  Transported  alive  in  a  box  of  water  (which  also  con- 
tained a  female  trout  weighing  8^  pounds)  to  Stanley,  Morris  Co.,  New 
Jersey. 

SalTelinus  oquassa,  (Girard)  Gill  &  Jordan.— Oquassa  Trout.— 
Bangely  Lake,  Me.,  and  vicinity. 

245.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

549.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  a  Fish  Commission. 

750.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Thymallus  tricolor,  Cope.— Michigan  Grayling.— Northern 
portion  sontheni  peninsula  of  Michigan. 

15226.  Cast.    Au  Sable  River,  Mich.    Fred.  Mather.    April  7,  1875. 
236,  238.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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ALBULIDiE. 

Albula  Tulpes,  (Linn.)Goode. — Lady-fish. — ^Pelagic;  Tropical  and 
Subtropical  Seas. 

255.  Photograph.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

21859.  Alcoholic.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

HYODOlVTIDii;. 

Hyodon  terg^sus,  Les. — ^Moon-eye. — Great  Lakes  and  Mississippi 
Valley. 

15561.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Nov.  15,  1875. 
14863.  Cast.    Cincinnati,  Ohio.    J.  W.  Milner.    Nov.,  1873. 
253,  264.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
753.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Oommission. 

ELOPIDJE. 

Elops  saurus,  Linn. — ^Big-eyed  HEBBma. — ^Tropical  and  Subtropi- 
cal Seas. 

15824.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Oct.  11,  1875. 

15821.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E,  G.  Blackford.    Oct.  11,  1875. 

15823.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Oct.  11,  1875. 

15822.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Oct.  14,  1875. 
15744.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Oct.  14,  1875. 

15824.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Oct.  11,  1875. 

256.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

772.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Megralops   thrissoldes,  (Schn.)  Giinther.— Tabpum.— Gape  Cod 
to  Florida. 

14924.  Cast.    New  Jersey.    E.  G.  BLickford.    July  9,  1874. 
398.  Photograph.    Newport,  R.  I.    S.  Powell.    Aug.,  1874. 

DVSSVJHIERIDiE. 

Etnimeus  teres,  (DeKay)Brevoort.—Eouio)  Hebbing.— Cape  Cod 
to  Cape  Hatteras. 

20216.  Alcoholic.    Newport,  R.  I.    S.  Powel. 

CliVPEIDiE. 

BreTOortia    tyrannus,    (Latr.)    Goode. — Menhaden;    Moss- 
BUNKEB  5  PoGiE. — Newfoundland  to  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

10696.  Cast.    Wood's  Roll,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
16313.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.,  1875. 
257,  258,  259,  260,  380,  387.  Photographs.     U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
564.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 
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Breroortia  patronus,  Goode. — Gulf  Menhaden.— Gnlf  of 
Mexico. 

892.  Alcoholic.    Brazos  Santiago,  Texas. 

Alosa  sapidissima,  (Wilson)  Storer.— Shad.— Newfoundland  to 
Florida. 

10641.  Cast.    Potomac  River.    J.  W.  Milner.    1873. 

10625.  Cast.    Potomac  River,  D.  C.    J.  W.  Milner. 

14878.  Cast.    Connecticut  River.    E.  G.  Blackford.    May  7, 1874. 

261,  262,  263,  264,  265.  Photographs.    U.  6.  Fish  Commission. 

Opisthonema  thrissa.  Gill.— Thread  Herring.— West  Indian 
Fauna  and  north  to  Gape  God. 

20218.  Alcoholic.    Newport,  R.  I.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Pomolobus  p8eudohareiig^8,( Wilson)  GilL — Alewife  ;  Fresh- 
water Herring;  Gaspereau. — S"ewfoundland  to 
Florida. 

10622.  Cast.    (Female.)    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
266,  267,  268,  269,  386.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Conmiission. 
457.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Pomolobus  mediocris,  (Mitch.)  Gill.— Mattawoooa;  Tailor 
Herring  5  Sea  Shad. — ^Newfoundland  to  Florida. 

10657.  Cast.  Potomac  River.  J.  W.  Milner.  1873. 
269,  270,  271.  Photographs.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
458,  771.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Clupea  harengus,  Linn. — Herring;  Sea  Herring. — Kortb 
Atlantic. 

399.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
13855.  Alcoholic.    Eastport,  Me.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Cliipea  mirabilis,  Girard. — Herring. — Goast  of  Galifomia. 

605.  Color  sketch.    Galians  Id.,  Gulf  of  Georgia,  W.  T.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassix. 
June,  1859. 

DOROSOmiDJE:. 

Dorysoma  Cepedianum,  (Lac.)  Gill. — ^Mud  Shad;  Winter 
Shad. — Cape  Cod  to  St.  John's  River,  Fla. 

14991.  Cast.    Potomac  River.    G.  Brown  Goode.    March  1, 1875. 
1.5695.  Cast.    Washington  market.    G.  Brown  Goode.    Dec.,  1874. 
272,  273.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
798.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Dorysoma  €epediaiiuin,  var.  heterumm,  (Ba£)  Jordan.— 
Ohio  Gizzard  Shad. — Ohio  Eiver  and  Lower  Mississippi 

20836.  Alcoholic.    Samia,  Lake  Huron.    S.  Wilmot. 
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ElVGRAVIilDIDJE. 

Engraulis  rittata,  (Mitch.)  B.  &  G.— Anchovy.— Cape  Cod  to 
Cape  Hatteras. 

382.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
14086.  Alcoholic.    Watch  HU1,  R.  I.,  <&c.    U.  S.  Fish  Commissioii. 

EVENTOGNATHI. 

€ATOSTOiniIDJE. 

Catostomus  teres,  (Mitchill)  Les.— Common  Sucker.— Eastern 
Northern  America. 

279.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

18258.  Alcoholic.    Potomac  River.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

JHyxostoma     maerolepidotmn,    (Les.)    Jordan.— Striped 
Sucker. — Mississippi  Valley  and  Great  Lakes. 

15930.  Cast.    Washington  market.    J.  W.  Milner. 
16786.  Cast.    Washington  market.    J.  W.  Milner. 
16785.  Cast.    Washington  market.    J.  W.  Milner. 
278.  Photograph.     U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

Cyeleptus  elong^atus,  (Les.)  Ag.— Black  Sucker.— Mississippi 
Valley. 

16781.  Cast.    Ohio  River.    J.  W.  Milner.    Nov.  5,  1875. 

280.  Photograph.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

Erimyzon    sueetta,    (Lac.)   Jordan. — Chub    Sucker. — ^Eastern 
United  States. 

281.  Photograph.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

Erimyzon  Croodei,  Jordan. — Goode's  Sucker. — ^Florida. 

19071.  Alcoholic.    St.  John's  River,  Fla.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Bubaliehthys  bubalus,  Ag.— Buffalo-fish.— Mississippi  Val- 
ley. 

14883.  Cast.    Cincinnati,  Ohio.    J.  W.  Milner.    Nov.  5,  1873. 

Carpiodes  eyprinus,  (Les.)  Ag.— Carp.— Eastern  Ui.ited  States. 

10735.  Cast.    Potomac  River,  D.  C.    J.  W.  Milner. 

16780.  Cast.    Sandusky,  Ohio.    J.  W.  Milner.    Nov.  3,  1875. 

CITPRIIVIDJE. 

Ptyehoeheilus  g^randis,  (Ayres)  Girard.— "  Pike.^— Pacific  Slope. 

282.  Photograph.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
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JVotemigonus  americanus,  (Linn.)  Jordan. — Shiner. — Sonth- 
em  Elvers. 

19063.  Alcoholic.    St  John's  River,  Fla.    G.  Brown  Gk>ode. 

IVotemig^onus  chrysoleucus,  (Mitch.)  Jordan.— Shiner.— East- 
em  Atlantic  States. 

435.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commlemon. 

liCuciscus  pulchelliis,  Storer. 

630.  Color  sketch.    (Burkhardt.)    New  Bedford,  Mass.    Prof.  Alex.  Agaasiz. 
1861. 

Carassiiis  auratus,  (Linn.)  Bleeker. — Gold-fish.- Domesticated; 
native  of  China  and  Japan. 

16667.  Cast.    Washington,  D.  C.    J.  H.  Richard. 

18290.  Alcoholic.    Ponds  of  Maryland.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 


Order    NEMATOGNATHI. 


SILVRIDJE. 

.durichthys  mariniis,  (Mitch.)  B.  &  G.— Fork-tailed  Gat- 
fish.— Cape  Cod  to  Florida;  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

15575.  Cast.    New  Bedford,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Oct.  11,  1875. 
ii83,  284,  285.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
522.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Amiurus   catus,    (Linn.)    Gill.— Horn    Pout.— Eastem   Korth 
America. 

466.  Color  sketch.  Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.  Natural  size  drawing  hy  P.  Roet- 
ter  from  a  fresh  specimen.  East  Wareham,  Mass.,  Feh.,  1869;  weight, 
1|  lbs.  "  S.  T.  Tisdale  says  he  has  seen  the  young  of  this  species  fol- 
lowing the  mother  like  a  brood  of  chickens." — Ms.  note. 

Ichthaelnrus  Aircatus,  (C.  &  V.)  Gill.— Channel  Cat-fish.— 
Mississippi  Valley. 

15690.  Cast.    Carrollton,  Ky.    J.  W.  Milner. 

15787.  Cast.    Carrollton,  Ky.    J.  W.  Mihier.    Nov.  5,  1873. 

Pelodichthy§  oliTaris,  (Eaf.)  Gill  &  Jordan.— Mud  Oat-fish.— 
Ohio  Valley  to  Iowa  and  sonth. 

16689.  Cast.    CarroUton,  Ky.    J.  W.  Mihier.    Nov.  5,  1875. 
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Order   APODES. 

CO]V«RIDJE. 

Conger  oceanica,  (Mitch.)  Gill. — Conger  Eel. — ^Newfoundland 
to  West  Indies. 

14873.  Cast.     \^eight  11  lbs.     Block  Id.,  R.  I.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     Sept. 

26,  1874. 
14872.  Cast.    Block  Island,  R.  I.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  26,  1874. 
287.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

AngrulUa  rostrata,  (Lto.)DeEay.— Common  Eel.— Eastern  United 
States. 

15731.  Cast.    New  York.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Aug.  26,  1874. 
16392.  Cast.    New  York.    E.G.Blackford.    Aug.  26,  1874. 
16729.  Cast.    Potomac  River.    J.  W.  Milner. 
16416.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    Wm.  Palmer.    Sept.  6,  1875. 
10749.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards. 
286.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
«  480-81.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

773.  Color  sketch.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

IVEMICHi'HYIDJE. 

IVemichthysi  scolopaceusi  Bich.— Snipe  Eel.— Deep  waters 
of  the  Atlantic. 

21195.  Alcoholic.    George's  Baiok.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Sir]VAPHOBRAlV€HIDJE. 

Synaphobranchus  pinnatus,  (Oronow)  Oilnther.— Madeira 
Eel. — Deep  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

21848.  Alcoholic.    Sahle  Island  Bank.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Order  CYCLOGANOIDEI. 
AMIWDJE. 

Amia  cal¥a,  Linn. — ^Mud-fish. — Central  and  Southeastern  United 
States. 

11134.  Cast.    Sandusky,  Ohio.    J.  W.  Milner. 
16634.  Cast.    New  York  market.    E.  G.  Blackford.    Sept.  24,  1875. 
288,289.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
556.  Color  sketch.     (Burkhardt.)     Charleston,  8.  C.    Prof.  Alex.  Agaasiz. 
1853. 
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Order  RHOMBOGANOIDEI. 

liEPIDOSTEIDJE. 

Ijepidosteus  osseus,  Linn. — Gar  Pike. — ^Mississippi  Valley  and 
Atlantic  States  south  of  Delaware  Eiver. 

10736.  (Jpst.    Sandusky,  Ohio.    J.  W.  Milner. 
10717.  Cast.    Sandusky,  Ohio.    J.  W.  Mihier. 
15366.  Cast.    Potomac  River.    J.  W.  Mihier. 
290,  291.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Lepidosteus  platystomus,  Baf. — Short-nosed  Oab  Pike. — 
Great  Lakes  and  streams  south  and  west  to  the  Bocky 
Mountains. 

3241.  Alcoholic.    Cleveland,  Ohio.    Prof.  Baird. 

Order  SELACHOSTOMI. 
POIiYODOJVTIDJB. 

Polyodon  fblium,  Lac. — Paddle-fish. — ^Fresh  waters  of  Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

14871.  Cast.    Cincinnati,  Ohio.    J.  W.  Milner.    Nov.  5, 1873. 
15475.  Cast.    Madison,  Ind.    George  Spangler.    June,  1875. 
292.  Photograph.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Order  CHONDROSTEI. 

acifeivseridje:. 

Acipenser  sturio,  Linn.— Sharp-nosed  Sturgeon. — i^orth  At- 
lantic ;  ascending  rivers. 

15745.  Cast.     Now  York.     E.  G.  Blackford. 
14866.  Cast.     Wood's  Roll,  Mass.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
14877.  Potomac  River.     J.  W.  Milner. 
293,  294.  Photographs.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
519.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Acipenser  brevirostris,  Les. — Short-nosed  Sturgeon. — ^At- 
lantic Coast  of  United  States. 

295, 296.  Photographs.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

520.  Color  sketch.     (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Acipenser  rubicundus,  Les. — Lake  Sturgeon. — Great  Lakes 
and  south. 

297,  298,  299,  300,  and  301.     Photographs.     U.  S.  Fish  Cuumiission. 
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Acipenser  maculosus,  Les.— Loncknosed   Sturgeon. — Great 
Lakes  and  Western  Eivers, 

607-8.  Color  sketch.    Hunteville,  Ala.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz.    1853. 

Scaphyrhynchops    platyrhynchus,   (Ea£)   Gill.— Shoyel- 
nosed  Sturgeon. — ^Mississippi  Valley. 


Cast.    Ohio  River.    J.  W.  Milner. 
15939.  Cast.    Ohio  River.    J.  \V.  Milner. 
15476.  Cast.    Madison,  Ind.    George  Spangler.    June,  1875. 
302,  303.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 


VI.  ELASMOBRANCHIATES. 

Order  HOLOCEPHALI. 

chijhj^^ridje:. 

Chimaera  plumbea,  Gill.— Brown  Cholsira.— Deep  waters  of 
Western  Atlantic. 

21904.  Cast.    Banqnereau.    Capt.  Joseph  W.  Collins. 

Hydrolases  Colliei,  (Bennett)  Gill.— Pacifio  Ohimjsra.— North- 
west coast  of  North  America. 

993.  Alooholio.    Puget  Sound.    Dr.  George  Snckley. 

Order  RAIJE. 

niYLIOBATIDiE. 

Myliobatis  FremenTillei,  (Les.)  Storer.- Eagle  Bay.— Cape 
Cod  to  Florida. 

16603.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Sept.  23, 1875. 
14417.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
300-319.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
760.  Color  sketch.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

MyUobatis  califomicus,  Gill.— California  Sting  Bay.— Coast 
of  California. 

16687.  Cast.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  L.  Stone. 
320.  Photograph.  U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
959.  Color  sketch.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Rhtnoptera  quadriloba,  (Les.)  Cuv.— Cow-nosed  Bay.— Cape 
Cod  to  Florida. 

304,  305.  Photographs.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 
Bull.  N.  M.  No.  14 5 
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TRYC^OIVID^; 

Trygon  centrura,  (Mitch.)  Gill.— Sting  Ray.— Cape  Cod  to  Florida. 

14920.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    June,  1873. 

14882.  Cast.    Portland,  Me.    SkilUngs. 

324,  325,  326,  327,  328,  329.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Tpygfon  Sabina,  Lesueur.— Eiter  Sting  Bay.- Southern  Coast 
entering  rivers. 

18068.  Alcoholic.    Lake  Monroe,  Fla.    Prof.  Baird. 

Trygron  hastata,  (De  Kay)  Storer.— Smooth  Sting  Bay. — South- 
ern Coast. 

21626.  Skin.    West  Florida.    Dr.  J.  W.  Velie. 

Pteroplatea  maclura,  MulL  &  Henle.— Butterfly  Bay. — Gape 
Cod  to  Florida. 

16319.  Cast.    Wood^s  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Aug.  5,  1875. 
321,  322,  323.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

TORPEDIl¥ID^. 

Torpedo  occidentalism  Storer. — ^Torpedo;  Cbamp-fish. — Cape 
Cod  to  Florida. 

14912.  Cast.    Wood^s  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  22, 1873.  * 
14919.  Cast.    Wood^s  Holl,  Mass.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    July  5,  1873. 
16665.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  5,  1873. 
330,  331,  332,  333,  334,  335.    Photographs.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Raia  erinacea,  Mitchill. — Cleabnosed  Skate. — ^Nova  Scotia  to 
Florida. 

343,  344,  345,  346.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

14881.  Cast.    Portland,  Me.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

10612.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards. 

16508.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards.    May  14,  1873. 

336,  337,  338,  339,  340,  341,  342.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

408,  409.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

761-2-3.  Color  sketches.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

768-9.  Color  sketches.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

774-5.  Color  sketches.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Raia  ocellata,  Mitchill. — Spotted  Skate. — ^New  England  Coast 

19434.    Alcoholic.    Nahant,  Mass.    Mus.  of  Comp.  Zoology. 

Raia  radiata,  Donovan. — Spiny  Skate. — ^N"orthem  Atlantic, 

19432.  Alcoholic.    Nahant,  Mass.    Mus.  of  Comp.  Zoology. 

Raia  eglanteria,  Lacep.— Eglantine  Skate. — Cape  Ann  and 
southward. 
19439.  Alcoholic.    S.  New  England.    Mus.  of  Comp.  Zoology. 
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Raia  InTis,  Mitch. — Sharp-nosed  Skate. — ^Nova  Scotia  to  Florida. 

14904.  Cast.    (Young  male.)     Montauk  Point,  N.  Y.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
Aug.  1,  1874. 
402,  Color  sketch.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
15704.  Cast.    (Young.)    Noank,  Conn.    U.  S.  Fish  Ck>mmi8sion.    Aug.'l,  1874. 
15703.  Cast.    Noank,  Conn.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

16658.  Cast    (Young  male.) 
15707.  Ca«t. 

16659.  Cast. 

347,  348,  349,  350,  351.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

RHUVOBATIB^. 

Rhinobatus  productus,  Girard.— Long-nosed  Skate.— Coast  of 
CaUfomia. 

16704.  Cast.    San  Francisco,  Cal.    L.  Stone. 
352.  Photograph.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

Pristis  antiquorum^  (Linn.)  Lath. — Saw-fish. — Cape  Cod  to 
Florida;  Tropical  Seas. 

'12453.  StnflTed  skin.    Florida.    H.  A.  Ward. 

S(|VATI1VID^. 

Squatina  Dumerili,  Les.— Monk-fish;  Fiddle-fish.— Cape  Cod 
to  Florida;  Temperate  and  Tropical  Seas. 

14890.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards.    Sept.  1,  1873. 
16410.  Cast.    Menemsha  Bight,  Mass.    Jason  Luce.    Sept.  1, 1875. 
353,  354,  355.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Order  SQUALL 
IjAMMIDJE. 

Ijamna   comuMca^  (Gmel.)   Fleming. — ^PoEBEAaLE  Shark. — 
Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  Japan. 

21656.  Alcoholic    Gloucester,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Isuropris  Dekayl,  Gill.  (d.  s.)— Mackerel  Shark.— Newfound^ 
land  to  Florida. 

15949.  Cast    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    Y.  N.  Edwards.    Sept.  20, 1873. 
15973.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards.    Dec.,  1875. 
446.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Carcharodon  Atwoodi,  (Storer)  Gill.— Atwood's  Shark;  Man- 
eater. — ^Newfoundland  to  Florida. 

,  Jaws. 
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Cynocephalus  glaueus,  (Linn.)  Gill.— Blue.-headed  Shabk. — 
Atlantic. 

19929.  Alcoholic.    Wood^s  Holl,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards. 

ODONTASPIBIB^. 

Eugomphodus  littoralis.  Gill.— Sand  Shabk.— Pelagic. 

16647.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fisli  Commission. 

16648.  Cast.  WoocVs  Holl,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
419.  Color  sketch.  (Richard.)  U.  S.  Fish  Conmiission. 
445.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

JXOPECID^. 

Alopias  Tiilpes,  (Linn.)  Bon. — ^Thbesheb;  Swingle-tail. — ^At- 
lantic and  Mediterranean. 

16256.  Cast.    Menemsha  Bight,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  30,  18751 
15733.  Cast.    Wood^s  Holl.  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

417.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Sphyma  zygnna,  (Linn.)  Mull.  &  Henle. — Hammeb-head  Shark. 
— ^Tropical  and  Subtropical  Seas. 

15833.  Cast.    Noank,  Conn.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
360,  361,  362,  363,  364.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
462.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Reniceps  tiburo,  (Linn.)  Gill.— Shovel-head  Shark.— Atlantic 
and  Western  Pacific. 

12714.  Cast. 
.  Alcoholic.    Beesley's  Point,  N.  J.    S.  F.  Baird. 

Eulamia  IHilberti,  (Mull.  &  Henle)  Gill.— Blue  Shark.— Cape 
Cod  to  Florida. 

15742.  Cast.    Wood^s  Holl,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards. 

3G6,  337,  368,  339.  Photographs.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

418.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Eulamia  obscurus,  (Les.)  Gill. — Dusky  Shark. — Cape  Cod  to 
Florida. 

16070.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  10,  1875. 

Isogromphodon  maculipinnis,  Poey. — Spotted-fin  Shark. — 
Tropical  and  Subtropical  Seas. 

356,  337,  358,  359.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fioh  Commission. 

425.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
16401.  Cast.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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Ctaleocerdo  tignrinus,  Moll.  &  Henle.— Tiger  Shark.— Atlantic; 
Indian  Ocean. 

13740.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    V.  N.  Edwards.    July  22,  1873. 
16069.  Cast. .  Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    1875. 
370,  371.    Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

fliustelus  canis,  (Mitch.)  De  Kay.— Smooth  Dog-fish.— Cape  Cod 
to  Cape  Hatteras. 

14908.  Cast.    Norfolk,  Va.    U.  S.  Fish  Conmiission.    June  25, 1873. 
14925.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Com^mission. 
10734.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
107.33.  Cast.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
16649.  Cast.    (Male.)    Woo<l's  HoU,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
372,  373,  374,  375.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
.  Color  sketches.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

«IlV«Ii¥]IIOSTO]IIATI]l^. 

Cfinglymostoma  cirratum,  (GmeL)  M.  &  H.— Kurse  Shark.— 
Tropical  Atlantic. 

16909.  AlcohoUc    Chesapeake.  Bay.    Maryland  Academy  of  Science. 

spuvAcm^. 

Squalus  amerlcanus,  (Storer)  Gill.— Spined  Dog-fish.— New- 
.   foondland  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

16255.  Cast.    Martha's  Vineyard.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    July  30,  1875. 
376,  377.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
426.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Centroscyllium  Fabricii,  (Eeinh.)  M.  &  H.— Greenland  Dog- 
pish. — ^Deep  waters  of  Western  Atlantic 

21622.  Cast.    Lat.42o  52' N..Lon.  63^50' W.    220  to  260  fothoms.    U.  S.  Fish 
Commission. 

SCiniEXWDJE. 

Soiiiiilo9U8  mlcrocephalus,  (Bloch.)  Gill.— Sleeper  Shark.— 
North  Atlantic. 

378,  379.  Photographs.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

447.  Color  sketch.    (Richard.)    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

16630.  Cast.    Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.    Renfrew  &  Co.    Nov.  20,  1875. 

Centroseymnus  ccDlolepis,  Bocage  &  Capello.— Black  Dog- 
fish.— ^Deep  waters  of  North  Atlantic. 

21621.  Cast.    Lat.  42°  40^  N.,  Lon  63°  50'  W.    220  to  260  fathoms.    U.  S.  Fish 
Commission. 
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ECHnVORMinriDJB. 

Echinorhinus  spinosus,  (Gmel.)  Delamoille. — Spiny  Shark. — 

Nortfi  Atlantic. 

21913.  Cast.    Provincetown,  Mass.    E.  E.  Small. 

VII.  MARSIPOBRANCHIATES. 
Ordee  hyperoartia. 

nETnOWrZOTHTIDJE, 

Petromyzon  americanas.— Lampbey  Eel. 

489-90.  Color  sketches.    Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz. 

Order  HYPEROTRETI. 

MYXIXIDJE. 

IHyxine  glutinosa,  Linn.— Hag-fish  j    Slime-fish.— North  At- 
lantic. 

21679.  Alcoholic.    Le  Have  Bank,  N.  B.    U.  S.  Fish  Commiasioii. 

VIII.  LEPTOCARDIANS. 
Oedee  cirrostomi. 

brajvchiostojuidjb. 

Branchiostoiua  lubricum,  Costa. — ^Lahokust.— Cosmopolitau. 

21877.  Alcoholic.    Benuudas.    6.  Brown  Goode. 
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SEOTIOISr  B. 


(THE  CHASE  AND  THE  FISHERIES.) 

MEANS  OF  PURSUIT  AND  CAPTURE. 

I.  HMD  IMPLEMENTS  OR  TOOLS. 

^  Far  striking. 

1.  Clubs. 
Vnarmed  clubs.' 

Salmon-clubs  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  coast 

Hunting-clubs.^ 

Fishermen's  clubs. 

3i^l7.  **  Halibut  kiUer  and  gob-stick.^  PhiUp  Merchant,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
A  heavy  club  with  which  the  fisherman  kills  the  haUbut  by  a  blow 
upon  the  head.  One  end  is  sharpened  for  use  in  detaching  hooks 
from  the  gullets  of  fish  which  have  swaUowed  them. 

Armed  clubs.' 

Stone-headed  clubs.^ 

Clubs,  armed  with  teeth  or  bone  points.) 

Clubs,  armed  with  metal  points.' 

2.  SLUNG-WEiaHTS. 


Slun§r-8tone8.' 

Slungr-sbot.^ 

^^  For  eutting. 
3.  Knives. 

Straigrbt  kniTCs. 

Hunters'  knives. 

26152.  Hunter's  knife. 

scinch  blade.    John  BusseU  Cutlery  Co.,  Turner's 

[Falhs,  Mass. 

26153.  Hunter's  knife. 

6-inch  blade. 

26154.  Hunter's  knife. 

7-inch  blade. 

26155.  Hunter's  knife. 

d-inch  blade. 

26172.  Hunter's  knife. 

5i.inch  blade. 

26173.  Hunter's  knife. 

6-inch  blade. 

26174.  Hunter's  knife. 

Clinch  blade. 

26175.  Hunter's  knife. 

8-inch  blade. 

26191.  Hunter's  knife. 

5-inch  blade. 

26192.  Hunter's  knife. 

6-inch  blade. 

26193.  Hunter's  knife. 

7-inch  blade. 

26194.  Hunter's  knife. 

8-inch  blade. 

^Displayed  in  the  Ethnological  division. 
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Straight  kniTes. 

Hunters'  knives. 


26220.  Hunter's  knife.    5-inch  blade. 


26221. 
26222. 
26223. 
26224. 
26145. 
26146. 
26147. 
26148. 
26160. 
26161. 
26162. 
26163. 
26164. 
26165. 
26166. 
26167. 
26156. 
26157. 
26158. 
26202. 
26203. 
26204. 
26205. 
26203. 
23207. 
26208. 


Hunter's  knife. 
Hunter's  knife. 
Hunter's  knife. 
Hunter's  knife. 
Hunter's  knife. 
Hunter's  knife. 
Hunter's  knife. 
Hunter's  knife. 
Hunter's  knife. 
Hunter's  knife. 
Hunter's  knife. 
Hunter's  knife. 
Hunter's  knife. 
Hunter's  knife. 
Hunter's  knife. 
Hunter's  knife. 
Hunter's  knife. 
Hunter's  knife. 
Hunter's  knife. 
Hunter's  knife. 
Hunter's  knife. 
Hunter's  knife. 
Hunter's  knife.  • 
Hunter's  knife. 
Hunter's  knife. 
Hunter's  knifew 


6-inch  blade. 
7-inch  blade. 
8-inch  blade. 
10-inch  blade. 
5^inch  blade. 
6-inch  blade. 
7-inch  blade. 
8-inch  blade. 
5-inch  blade. 
6-inch  blade. 
74nch  blade. 
8-inch  blade. 
9-inch  blade. 
10-inch  blade. 
11-inch  blade. 
12-inch  blade; 
5-inch  blade. 
5i-inch  blade. 
7-inch  blade. 
5-inch  blade. 
6-inch  blade. 
7-inch  blade. 
84nch  blade. 
9-inch  blade* 
10-inch  blade. 
12-inch  blade. 


John  Russell  Cutlery  Co.,  Tamer's 
I  Falls,  Mass. 


Dudley  bunters'  knives. 

23197.  Hunter's  knife.  5-inch  blade. 

26198.  Hunter's  knife.  6-inch  blade. 

26199.  Hunter's  knife.  7-inch  blade. 

26200.  Hunter's  knife.  9-inch  blade. 

Hunters'  dirk-knives. 

26225.  Hunter's  knife  (metal  guard). 

26226.  Hunter's  knife  (metal  guard). 

26227.  Hunter's  knife  (metal  guard). 

26228.  Hunter's  knife  (metal  guard). 
23143.  Hunter's  knife  (metal  guard). 
26168.  Hunter's  knife  (solid  guard). 

Splitting  and  ripping  knives. 


5-iuch  blade. 
6-inch  blade. 
7-inch  blade. 
8-inch  blade. 
7-inch  blade. 
7-inch  blade. 


it 
it 
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29401.  Double-edged  throating  and  ripping  knife.    A.  McCurdy,  Gloucester, 

Mass. 
29403.  Double-edged  throating-knife  (old  style).     G.  B.  Foster,  Beverly, 

Mass. 
29409.  Throating  or  ripping  knife.    A.  McCurdy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
29411.  Throating  or  ripping  knife.    Capt.  E.  L.  Eowe,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
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Straight  kniTes. 

Splitting  and  ripping  knives. 

29416.  Double-edged  ripping-knife  (pecniiar  to  coast  of  Maine).    Wilcox, 

Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletowu,  Conn. 
29402.  Mackerel-splitting  knife.    A.  Me  Curdy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
29408.  Mackerel-splitting  knife.    Capt.  Sam.  Elwell,  Gloucester,  Masa. 
29404.  Codfish-splitting  knife.    A.  McCnrdy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

29413.  Cod  or  haddock  ripping  knife  (old  style).     G.  P.  Foster,  Beverly, 

Mass. 

29414.  Hake  or  haddock  splitting  knife.    A.  McCurdy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

29415.  Haddock-ripping  knife.  "  " 

Flaying-knives,  aboriginal  and  recent.^ 

26169.  Flaying-knife.    &-inch  blade.     John  RusseU  Cutlery  Co.,  Tumci-'s 

[FaUs,  Mass. 

26170.  Flaying-knife.    6-inch  blade.  " 

26171.  Flaying-knife.    7-inch  blade.  " 
26179.  Flaying-knife.    5-inch  blade.                     " 

•     26180.  Flaying-knife.  6-inch  blade.  " 

26181.  Flaying-knife.  6i-inch  blade.  " 

26185.  Flaying-knife.  5-inch  blade.  ** 

26186.  Flaying-knife.  6-inch  blade.  " 

26187.  Flaying-knife.  7-inch  blade.  " 

26188.  Flaying-knife.  5-inch  blade.  " 

26189.  Flaying-knife.  6-inch  blade.  " 

26190.  Flaying-knife.  7-inch  blade.  " 
23211.  Flaying-knife.  5-inch  blade.  " 

26212.  Flaying-knife.    6-inch  blade.  " 

26213.  Flaying-knife,     e^-inch  blade.  " 

Blubber-knives,  Eskimos.* 

Boarding-knives  used  by  whalemen. 

Used  in  cutting  the  blubber  into  sections  from  the  "blanket  piece"  or  long 
strip  which  is  peeled  from  the  sides  of  the  whale ;  for  illustration  of  the 
manner  of  use  see  the  model  of  whaler  "cutting  in  the  blubber." 

25676.  Boarding-knife.    W.  H.  Cook  &  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
"This  knife  has  seen  many  years  of  service." — ^A.  E.  C. 
26608.  Boarding-knife,  with  sheath.    A.  R.  Crittenden,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Whalemen's  boat-knives. 

Used  to  cut  the  harpoon-line  when  it  gets  tangled  in  paying  out. 

.  Boat-knife  (model).     Capt.  L.  Howland,  New  Bedford. 

This  model  in  its  sheath  on  the  bulkhead  of  the  whale-boat,  ready 
for  use,  is  shown  in  the  model  of  a  whale-boat  (No.  24880). 

Heading-knives. 

32689.  Halibut-heading  liiiifo.    Adolph  Vosss,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

>  A  fuU  series  of  Eskimo  and  Indian  tlaying-knives  is  displayed  in  the  Ethnolo^^iciU 
division. 
^A  series  of  these  implements  is  exhibited  in  the  Ethnological  division. 
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Straight  kniTes. 

Fmning-knives. 

29400.  Halibat-finning  knife.    Alex.  McCnrdy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
29412.  Halibut-finning  knife.    Capt.  E.  L.  Rowe,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Chopping-knives. 

29406.  Bait-cleaver  (used  in  halibut  fishing).    Alex.  McCurdy,  Gloucester, 

Mass. 
32665.  Cod-bait  knife.    Gloucester,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
32664.  Bait-cleaver.  "  " 

Cheek-knives. 

29438.  Codfish  cheek-knife.    Alex.  McCurdy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Throating-knives. 

22669.  Cod-throater  (single  edge).    Gloucester,  Mass.   U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

22670.  Cod-throater  (double  edge).  "  " 

Fish-knives  (for  general  use). 

26159.  Fish-knife.      Heavy.      12-inch  blade.     John  RusseU  Cutlery  Co., 

Turner's  Falls,  Mass. 
2G196.  Fish-knife.     Hook  handle.     12-inch  blade.     John  Russell  Cutlery 

Co.,  Turner's  Falls,  Mass. 

Scaling-knives. 

26210.  Saw-blade  fish-scaling  knife.     John  Russell  Cutlery  Co.,  Tomer's 
Falls,  Mass. 

Sailors'  and  fishermen's  sheath-knives. 

Sailors'  sheath-knives.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

29428.  Sheath  and  belt,  with  "law-abiding"  sheath-knife.    First  quality. 
29423.  Sheath  and  belt.    Second  quality. 

29427.  Sheath  and  belt,  with  *^ law-abiding"  sheath-knife.    Third  quality. 
The  "law-abiding"  sheath-knife  is  round  at  the  tip  of  the  blade, 
which  is  also  thick  and  dull. 

Hunters'  sheath-knives. 

The  hunting-knives  enumerated  above,  manufactured  by  the  John  RusseU 
Cutlery  Co.,  and  others  like  them,  are  usually  provided  with  sheaths  before 
they  arc  used  by  hunters. 

26565.  Hunting-knife,  sheath,  and  belt.     Forest  &.  Stream  Publishing  C«». 
(Property  of  Jolin  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 

Slivering-knives,  used  by  fishermen. 

These  knives  are  used  to  slice  the  flesh  from  the  sides  of  the  menhaden  used 
for  bait.  The  slices  thus  prepared  arc  called  "  slivers,"  and  are  salted  down 
In  barrels  to  be  used  jim  baits  for  cod,  lir.libut,  and  mackerel  hooks,  or  are 
ground  up  in  the  bait-milLs,  fonaing  ^^stosli"  or  *'  ehum,"  a  thick  paste  which 
is  thrown  over  the  sides  of  the  mackerel-smacks  to  tole  the  fish  to  the 
surface. 
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Straight  kniTes. 

Slivering-knives,  iised  by  fisbermeu. 

29407.  Slivering-knife.  (Pattern  first  used  by  Cape  Ann  fishermen.)  Geo. 
B.  Foster,  Beverly,  Mhhs. 

29399.  Slivering-knife.  (Cape  Ann  pattern.)    Alex.  McCurdy. 

29406.  Slivering-knifo.  (Nantucket  pattern.)  Samuel  El  well,  jr.,  Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 

25764.  Slivering-knife.  Samuel  Elwell,  jr.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

32668.  Slivering-blade.  Gloucester,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Flitching-knives. 

Used  in  slicing  halibut  into  steaks  or  ''fiitches"  in  preparation  for  salting 
and  smoking. 

32726.  Shore  flitching-knife.    Gloucester,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
32690.  Bank  flitching-knife.    Adolph  Voss,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
29410.  Flitching-knife.    Gloucester,  Mass.  A.  R.  Crittenden. 

Clam  and  oyster  knives. 

26209.  Clam-knife.    John  Russell  Cutlery  Co.,  Turner's  Falls,  Mass. 

.  Oyster-knife  (model).    See  model  of  Chesapeake  oyster-canoe  (No. 

25003). 

Net-makers'  knives. 

These  knives  are  without  handles,  and  the  heel  of  the  short  (2  inches  long) 
round-pointed  blade  is  curled  so  as  to  fit  the  finger  like  a  ring. 

29439.  Net-mending  knives  (right-hand).    Alex.  McCurdy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

29440.  Net-mending  knives  (left-hand).    Alex,  McCurdy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Mackerel-rimmers'  fatting-knives  or  ploughs. 

Used  in  creasing  the  sides  of  lean  mackerel  (Nos.  2  and  3)  to  cause  them  to 
resemble  fat  (No.  1)  mackerel. 

25768.  Mackerel-plough.  Edwin  Blatchford. 

25769.  Mackerel-plough.  S.  Elwell,  jr.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

25770.  Mackerel-plough.  S.  Elwell, jr.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

25771.  Mackerel-plough.  S.  Elwell,  jr.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

25773.  Mackerel-plough.  Edward  Davis. 

25774.  Mackerel-plough.  Edward  Davis. 

25775.  Mabkerel-plough.  (Used  in  1860.)    Mrs.  Hannah  M.  Burt. 
25720.  Mackerel-plough.  Central  Wharf  Co.,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Splitting-knives. 

Used  in  cleaning  fish  before  salting. 

32673.  Mackerel-splitting  knife.    Gloucester,  Mass.    U.S.  Fish  Commission. 

22667.  Cod-splitting  knife  (curved).  '*  " 

22668.  Cod-splitting  knife  (straight).  "  " 

Stone  and  bone  knives  nsed  by  Indians  and  Eskimos. 

7224.  Bone  knife.    Anderson  Kivcr  Eskimos,  Fort  Anderson,  H.  B.  T.    R. 
McFarlane. 
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Straight  kniTes. 

Stone  and  bone  knives  used  by  Indians  and  Eskimos. 

1G115.  Bone  knife.  Magemnt  Eskunoa,  Nonivak  Islands,  Alaska.    W.  H. 

DaU. 

2178.  Bone  knife.  Eskimos. 

1328.  Bone  knife.  Eskimos. 

Harpoon-knives. 

16348.  Harpoon-knife,  with  sheath.    Magemnt  Eskimos,  Nunivak  Islands, 

[Alaska.    W.  H.  DaU. 
IGUO.  Harpoon-knife,  with  sheath.  "  " 

16105.  Harpoon-knife,  with  sheath.  "  " 

16103.  Harpoon-knife,  with  sheath.  "  " 

19382.  Harpoon-knife,  with  slate  hlade.  "  " 

Honey-knives. 

The  thin  blade  bent  at  an  angle  to  the  handle. 
26145.  Honey-knife.    John  Rnssell  Cutlery  Co.,  Tnmer»s  Falls,  Mass. 

Skin  scrapers  and  parers,  used  in  preparing  leather. 

26144.  Tanner's  knife.    12-inch  blade.    John  Russell  Cutlery  Co.,  Turner's 

[Falls,  Mass. 
26195.  Tanner's  knife.    14-inch  blade.  "  " 

4.  Axes. 
Axes,  proper. 

Head-axes  for  whalemen. 

Used  in  cutting  off  head  of  whale. 
25913.  Head-axe.    E.  B.  &  F.  Macy,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Whalemen's  boat-hatchets. 

Used  for  cutting  harpoon-line  at  the  bow,  when  it  becomes  tangled  in  "pay- 
ing out." 

24880.  Boat-hatchet.    (Model.)    Capt.  L.  Howland,  New  Bedford,  Mass, 
This  implement  in  its  place  in  the  boat  is  shown  in  model  of 
whale-boat. 
26839.  A  boat-hatchet  may  be  seen  in  its  proper  place  in  the  bow  of  the 
large  whale-boat. 

C  attingr-spades. 

Whale-spades. 
Cutting-spades. 

Used  in  peeling  the  blubber  from  the  carcass  of  the  dead  whale ;  for  illustra- 
tion see  model  of  "  whale-ship  cutting  in  the  blubber." 

25679.  Cutting-spade.    E.  B.  &  F.  Macy,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
25(K)8.  Cutting-spade.    J.  H.  Thomson,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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Cutting-spades. 

Throat-spades,  flat  and  round  shank. 
Used  in  catting  off  the  head  of  the  whale. 
25925.  Throat-epade.    E.  B.  &  F.  Macy,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Wide  spades. 

Used  in  "  blnbber-room  "  for  cutting  blubber  before  mincing. 
25629.  Wide  spade.    E.  B.  <&  F.  Macy,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Half-round  spades. 

For  cutting  "blanket^  piece,  to  allow  blubber-book  to  enter. 
25927.  Half-round  spade.    E.  B.  &  F.  Macy,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Head-spades. 

Used  in  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  whale. 
25932.  Head-spade.    E.  B.  &  F.  Macy,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Blubber-mincing  spades. 

For  mincing  blubber  before  trying  out. 
25912.  Hand  mince-knife.    E.  B.  &  F.  Macy,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Chopping-knives. 

Used  to  chop  clams  for  bait. 

29489.  Clam-chopper.    William  H.  Hesbolt,  Provincetown,  Muss. 
32676.  Clam-chopper.    Adolph  Voss,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Bait-mill  knives. 

Used  on  the  rollers  of  bait-mincing  machines ;  for  mills  see  section  C.  5. 

29417.  Bait-mill   kuifo.      Provincotown   pattern.      WiUiam   H.    Hesbolt, 

Provincetown,  Mass. 
25715.  Bait-mill  knife.    M.  W.  Grant,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 

lee-choppers. 

Used  in  chopping  ice  for  packing  fioh  or  bait. 
32665.  Ice-chopper.    Adolph  Voss,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Ice-chisels. 

Used  in  cutting  holes  in  the  ice  for  fishing. 
25888.  Ice-chisel  (uickol-plated).    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Maes. 
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5.  THBTTSTma  SPEABS  AND  PRODS. 

FishiniT-laiices. 

Whale-lanccs. 

Used  by  wlialers  to  give  the  death-blow  to  the  whale. 

25678.  Whale-lance  with  handle,  ready  for  use.  E.  B.  &  F.  Macy,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

25007.  Whale-lance  with  handle,  ready  for  use.  J.  H.  Thomson,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Whale-lance,  iron. 

25611.  Whale-lance.  (Primitive  model)  used  by  New  Bedford  whalers. 
W.  H.  Cook  &  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Seal-lances. 

10140.  Head  of  lance  (bone  and  iron).    Eskimos  of  Northeaat  coast,  south- 
west of  King  William's  Land.    Capt.  C.  F.  Hall. 
1117.  Seal-lance.    Eskimos  of  Arctic  coast,  Anderson  River,  H.  B.  T.    R. 
McFarlane. 

Fish-lances. 

29453.  Sword-fish  lance.    Saml.  El  well,  jr.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

32703.  Sword-fish  lance.    Vinald  McCaleb.    Gloucester,  Mass. 

25232.  Sword-fish  lance  (with  screw  to  fix  folding  handles).    U.  S.  Fish 

Commission. 
26519.  Lance.    Indians  of  the  Northwest  coast.    J.  G.  Swan. 

The  tip  of  this  lance  is  made  from  the  horn  of  the  mountain-goat 
{Maaama  numtana), 

IVhalemaii's  boat-spades  (thick  and  thin). 

Carried  in  boat  to  disable  the  whale  by  cutting  its  flukes. 

25928.  Boat-spade,  with  handle  and  warp  complete,  rendy  for  use.  E.  B. 
&  F.  Macy,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Proddttingr  mstruments. 

Snow-probes. 

Used  by  the  Eskimos  in  probing  the  air-holes  in  ice  and  under  the  snow  to  de- 
tect the  presence  of  seals. 

10274.  Bone  probe.  King  William's  Land.    Capt.  C.  F.  Hall. 

10275.  Bono  probe.  **  " 

10276.  Bone  probe.  "  " 
2000.  Bono  probe.  Northeastern  Coast.    S.  F.  Baird. 

2179.  Bono  probe.  "  " 

2180.  Bono  probe.  "  " 
^2181.  Bono  probe.                    "                            " 

'  These  probes  are  sometimes  supplied  with  a  detachable  head. 
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Prodding-instrumente. 

Probing-awls. 

Used  in  piercing  the  base  of  the  braiu  in  Idiliag  Unti  for  the  t^blc. 

29418.  Large  steel  prod,  snitable  for  large  fish.    A.  R.  Crittenden,  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 


II.  IMPLEMENTS  FOR  SEIZURE  OF  OBJECT. 

^Scooping-instruments. 
6.  Scoops. 

tJPor  hand-tise. 
ShoTels. 

Clam-shovels. 

.  »*Long-handled  shovel.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

26716.  *  Short-handled  shovel.    U,  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Oyster-shovels. 

26717.  (Model,  with  Chesapeake  oyster-canoe,  No.  25003).    T.  li.  Fergnson, 

Maryland  Commissioner  of  Fisheries. 

Trowels  used  in  taking  burrowing  shore  animals. 

.  Collector's  trowel  (flat).    To  be  supplied. 

.  Collector's  trowel  (round).  " 

Hand-scoops  used  in  collecting  moUusks. 
.  •  Spoon-scoop.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Bait-ladles. 

32652.  "Bait-heaver"  (straight).    Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

32653.  "Bait-heaver"  (one-sided).  "  " 

Hand-dredffes  (used  in  collecting  mollusks). 

26718.  Tin  hand-dredge.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Pile-scrapers. 

26719.  Frame  of  pile-scraper.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

^  It  is  thought  unnecessary  to  exhibit  these  familiar  implements. 
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WFor  use  tvith  sounding-lines.^ 
Armed  leads. 

Common  "deep-sea  lead." 
Deep-searsounding  apparatus. 

Cup-leads. 

Scoop  soundins-machine. 

^^  Orasping-hooJcs. 

7.  Hooked  instruments.    (Those  used  with  a  smgle  motion,  that  of 

hooking.) 

Single-pointed  hooks. 

Gaflf-hooks. 

25495.  Salmon-gaff  hook  and  staff.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
2668.  Gaff-hook.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

29388.  Halihut-gaff.    M.  W.  Grant,  Welifleet,  Mass. 

.32678.  Halibut  hand-gaff.    Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 
.32583.  Halibut  deck-gaff.  ''  " 

25935.  Haddock  hand-gaff.    A.  McCurdy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
29390.  Haddock-gaff.    M.  W.  Grant,  WeUfleet,  Mass. 

25938.  Codfish -gaff.    Tlsed  in  George^s  Bank  fisheries.    A.  McCurdy,  Glouces- 

ter, Mass. 

25939.  Dory  cod-gaff.     Used  in  shore  fisheries.     A.  McCurdy,  Gloucester, 

Mass. 
2f  034.  Hand-gaff.    Used  in  halibut  fisheries.    A.  McCurdy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

29389.  Cod-gaff.    M.  W.  Grant,  Welifleet,  Mass. 

26187.  Gaff-hook.    Indians  of  Northwest  coast.    J.  G.  Swan. 

26680.  Gaff-hook.  Property  of  J.  H.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Contributed 
by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Co. 

32716.  "Pew."  Used  in  handling  fish  on  wharves  and  decks.  Capt.  S.  J. 
Martin,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

32685.  "Pew-gaff."  Used  in  pitching  fish  from  dories  to  vessels.  Glouces- 
ter, Mass.     G.  Brown  Goode. 

32730.  Fish-fork  (three  tines,  short  handle).  Gloucester,  Mass.  G.  Brown 
Goode.     Used  in  pitching  fish  in  a  dory,  or  from  hold  of  vesseL 

32591.  Halibut-cutter's  hook.  Used  by  the  "header"  in  decapitating  hali- 
but.   Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

32684.  Fish-fork  (two  tines).    Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

w2725.  "Nape-boner"  hook.  Used  in  the  preparation  of  boneless  fish. 
Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Boat-hooks. 

Arranged  with  "Accessories  of  fishing-boats,"  B.  43. 
Babbit  and  squinel  hoo]j:8,  used  by  Indians. 

.  Squirrel-hooks.    Pi-Uto  Indians.    Southern  Utah.    J.  W.  PowelL 

^Clam-hooks,  hoes,  and  picks  used  in  gathering  shell-fish. 


» See  exhibit  of  Navy  Department. 

^'It  is  thought  minecessary  to  exhibit  these  familiar  implementb. 
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Single-painted  liooics. 

^Forks  used  in  handling  salted  and  dried  flsb. 

Whalemen's  hooks. 
Blubber-hooks. 

25930.  Blubber-hook.    For  hauling  small  pieces  of  blabber.    E.  B.  &  F. 

Mocy.    New  Bedford,  Mass. 
26133.  Blubber-hook.    Alieut  Eskimo.    Nunirak  Island,  Alaska.    W.  H. 
'Dall. 

Blubber  forks  and  pikes. 

25615.  Blubber-pike.    Used  for  tossing  blubber  into  try-kettle.    Humphrey 

S.  Kirby,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
25617.  Blubber-pike.    From  the  storeroom  of  a  returned  whaler.    Humphrey 
S.  Kirby,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Junk-hooks,  etc. 

For  hauling  heavy  pieces  of  blubber. 

25616.  Gaff-hook.    Used  to  haul  blubber  across  the  deck  ftom  chopi>er  to 

try-kettle.    Humphrey  S.  Kirby,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
25816.  Junk-hook.    E.  B.  S&  F.  Macy,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

'Lance-hooks. 

many-pointed  hool^s. 

'Can-hooks. 

'  Grappling-irons. 

Lip-hooks  or  grapnels,  used  by  whalers. 

25918.  Whaler's  grapneL    Used  for  towing  whale  to  ship.    E.  B.  d:^  F.  Macy, 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Line-hooks,  used  by  whalers. 

25924.  Whaler's  line-hook  for  catching  line,  &c.    E.  B.  &  F.  Macy,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

Olam-rakes. 

29466.  Clam-hoe.    Provincetown  style.    Wm.  H.  Hesbolt,  Provincetown, 

Mass. 
29437.  Hand-claw.    Used  for  gathering  ' '  hen-clams  "  and  *  *  scaUops.  '*   Well- 
fleet,  Cape  Cod,  and  coast  of  Maine.    M.  W.  Grant,  WelMeet,  Mass. 
-»— .  Clam-rake  (model).    Used  in  collecting  the  sea-clam  (Mactra  solidis- 
Hma)  on  Nantucket  Shoals.   These  clams  are  salted  down  and  used 
as  bait  for  cod,  halibut,  &.o.    See  with  model  of  Nantucket  dory 
(26257). 

lit  is  thought  unnecessary  to  exhibit  these  familiar  implements. 
^Arranged  with  boat  fittings. 
*  Arranged  with  the  anchors. 

Bull.  N.  M.  No.  14 6 
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many-pointed  hooks. 

Many-pointed  flsh-jigs. 

29436.  Mackerel-gaff.    Used  when  the  mackerel  swim  close  in  large  sboak. 

M.  W.  Grant,  Wellfleet,  Maas. 
29441.  Mackerel-bob.    Used  when  the  mackerel  are  close  to  the  vessel  and 

in  large  schools.    Wm.  H.  Hesbolt,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Oulachan  rakes  or  spears. 

Used  hy  Indians  of  the  Northwest  coast  in  the  capture  of  the  oulachan  oi 
candle-fish  iOamerus piicificus), 
.  Onlachan  rake  or  comh.    Flathead  Indians.    J.  G.  Swan. 

Squid-jigs. 

25848.  Squid-jig.  George  P.  Steel,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
25714.  Squid-jig.  "  " 

25776.  Squid-jig.  Gloucester  style.    A.  R.  Crittenden,  Middletown,  Conn. 

29443.  Squid-jig.  Over  fifty  years  old.    Lemuel  Cook,  2d,  Provincetown, 
Mass. 

32721.  Squid-jig.  Capt.  R.  H.  Hurlhert,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

32722.  Squid-jig.  "  " 

25683.  Squid-line  and  jig.    Used  in  catching  squid  for  bait.    Bradford  Sc 

Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
29447.  Molds  used  in  forming  squid-jigs.    John  B.  Parsons,  Hockport,  Mass. 

Twisting-rods  (used  in  drawing  small  mammals  from  their  burrows). 

.  Twisting-rod.    Virginia. 

8.  Barbed  Implements.    (Those  used  with  two  motions,  the  first  that 

of  thrusting.) 

Spears  with  fixed  heads. 

Barbed  spears  (with  single  point). 

25594.  Crab-spear,  used  about  Newport,  R.  I.    J.  M.  K.  Southwick,  New- 

port, R.  I. 

25595.  Flounder-spear.    J.  M.  K.  Southwick,  Newport,  R.  1. 

.  "Conch"  harpoon.     Used  by  Bahamians  and  fishermen  of  Key  West 

in  the  capture  of  large  fish.    Dr.  J.  W.  Velie,  Chicago,  111. 


Eel-spears. 


.  Eel-spear  with  six  prongs  for  winter  fishing.    Lent  by  Brailfor;!  &  Au- 

[thony,  Boston,  Mass. 
25558.  Eel-spear  with  ten  prongs  for  winter  fishing.  '* 

25557.  Eel-spear  for  summer  fishing.  " 

25556.  Nine  fish-si>ear8.  " 

25224.  Eel-spear,  used  in  southern  New  England.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
25647.  New  Bedford  eel-spear.    H.  S.  Kirby,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
25606.  Eel-spear,  Boston  pattern.    Used  on  Cape  Cod.     J.  M.  K.  South- 
wick, Newport,  R.  I. 
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Spears  irith  fixed  heads. 

Aboriginal  fish-spears. 

7420.  Head  of  fish-spear.     Eskimos.     Fort  Anderson,  Arctic  coast.     R. 

McFarlane. 
S675.  Heads  of  fish-darts.     Eskimos.     Mackenzie's  River  district.     R. 

McFarlane. 
7514.  Head  of  fish-spear,  made  of  elk-horn.    Eskimos.    Northwest  coast. 

Geo.  Gibbs. 
S322.  Head  of  salmon-spear.     Indians.    Fort  Crook,  Greg.     Lieut.  John 

Feimer,  U.  S.  A. 
2628.  Fish-dart  heads.    Indians.    Colambia  River.    U.  S.  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition.   Capt.  C.  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N. 
1439.  Lance-head  of  bone.    Indians.    New  Mexico.    Lieut.  A.  W.  Whip- 
ple, U.  S.  A. 
18933.  Fish-spears.    Sitka  Indians.    Sitka.    J.  G.  Swan. 
11429.  Salmon-spears.    Passamaquoddy  Indians.    Eastport,  Me.   E.  Palmer. 
10283.  Salmon-spear.    Eskimos.    Igloolik.    Capt.  C.  F.  Hall. 
2543.  Fish-spear.    Tschutschi  Indians.    South  Pacific  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion.   Capt.  John  Rodgers,  U.  S.  N. 
23518.  Three-pronged  spear.    Northwest  coast.    J.  G.  Swan. 

Aboriginal  bird  and  fish  spears. 

19517.  Burd-spear.    Eskimos.    Greenland.    Geo.  Y.  Nickerson. 

10267.  Bird-spear  with  throwing-stick.    Arctic  America.    Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 

15950.  Fish-spear.    Magemut  Eskimos.    Nunivak,  Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 

11358.  Fish  or  bird  spear.    Eskimos.    Bristol  Bay,  Alaska.    Viii\;ent  Colyer. 

1568^90-91-93-94-95-96.  Bird-spears.    Eskimos.    Nunivak  Islands,  Alaska, 

W.  H.  Dall. 
7973-7997.  Fish  and  bird  spears.     Mushegay  Indians.     Alaska.     Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Spears  with  detachable  heads. 

Lily-irons. 

25230.  Sword-fish  lily-iion.    Capt.  John  B.  Smith.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission, 
25645.  Sword-fish  dart  and  socket,  peculiar  to  New  Bedfortl.    A.  R.  Crit- 
tenden, Middletown,  Conn. 

32714.  Sword-fish  lily-iron.    Adolph  Voss,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

32715.  Sword-fiish  lily-iron.  "  " 

25208.  Swordfish-dart  head.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
.  "Turtle-peg"  harpoon.    Key  West,  Fla.    Dr.  J.  W.  Velie,  Chicago, 

*    m. 

Eskimo  tarpoons  of  stone,  bone,  and  ii'on. 

14255.  Iron  harpoon-head,  with  line  of  walrus  hide.     Eskimos.    Smith 

Sound.    Capt.  C.  F.  Hall. 
10120.  Harpoon-head,  brass  and  iron.    Eskimos.    Victoria  Harbor.    Capt. 

C.  F.  Hall. 
9838.  Harpoon-heads  of  bone  and  iron.    Eskimos.    Northeast  coast.    S.  F. 

Baird. 
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Spears  with  detachable  heads. 

Eskimo  harpoons  of  stone,  bone,  and  iron. 

19522.  Harpoon-head  of  stone  and  bone.    Eskimos.     Greenland      Geo.  Y. 

Nickerson. 
10136.  Head  of  walrus-harpoon.    Eskimos.    Igloolik.    Capt.  C.  F.  Hall. 
10400.  Head  of  seaf-harpoon.    Eskimos.    Igloolik.    Capt.  C.  F.  Hall. 
10407.  Bone  harpoon-head.    Eskimos.    King  William's  Sound.    Capt.  C.  F. 

HaU. 
10404.  Part  of  ancient  Innuit  harpoon-head.    Repulse  Bay.    Capt.  C.F.Hall. 
10273.  Handle  of  whaling-harpoon  made  of  bone  and  wood.     Eskimos. 

Greenland.    Smithsonian  Institution. 
Id519.  Handle  of  whaling-harpoon  made  of  wood  and  bone.     Eskimos. 

Greenland.    Geo.  Y.  Nickerson. 
10265.  Whaling-harpoon.    Eskimos.    Northwest  coast.    Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 
19518.  Whaling-harpoon  of  recent  manufacture,  with  head  of  bone  andiron, 
handle  of  wood  and  iron,  and  seal-skin  line.    Eskimos.    Greenland. 
Geo.  Y.  Nickerson. 
565.  Harpoon-head  of  bone  and  iron  with  walrus-hide  line.     Eskimos. 
Port  Foulke.    Dr.  I.  I.  Hayes. 
2186.  Seal-harpoon  head  of  bone  and  iron.     Eskimos.    Anderson  River. 
R.  McFarlane. 
.  13140.  Walrus-harpoon  head  of  bone  and  iron,  hide  line.    Innuit  Eskimos. 
Greenland.    S.  F.  Baird. 
19376.  Bone  harpoon-head  with  hide  line.    Eskimos.    Alaska.    Rev.  James 

Curley. 
11618.  Seal-harpoon  head  of  bone.     Eskimos.     Nunivak  Islands,  Alaska. 

W.  H.  DaU. 
15631.  Miniature  model  of  seal-harpoon.    Eskimos.    Alaska.    H.W.Elliott. 
1678.  Miniature  model  of  seal-harpoon.    Eskimos.    Alaska.    W.  H.  DaU. 
16120-21-23-25,  5606-7621.  Seal-haipoon  heads  of  bone  and  iron.    Eskimos. 

Nunivak  Islands,  Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 
15619.  Harpoon-head  of  bone.    Eskimos.    Alaska.    H.  W.  Elliott. 
2674.  Seal-harpoon  heads  of  bone.    Anderson  River  Eskimos.    Fort  Ander- 
son.   R.  McFarlane. 
2092,2250,2817,3975,5815,7422,7440.  Seal-harpoon  heads  of  bone  and  iron. 
Anderson  River  Eskimos.  Mackenzie's  River  district.  R.  McFarlane. 

.  Indian  harpoons  of  shell  and  iix)n.    Whaling-harpoon,  used  by  MakaU 

Indians  of  Vancouver's  Island  and  vicinity. 
4131.  Four  models  of  whaling-harpoons,  lines  and  throuts.   Makah  Indiaus. 

NeAh  Bay,  Wash.    J.  G.  Swan. 
1869.  Head  of  whaling-harpoon,  with  line.    Makah  Indians.    Cape  Flat- 
tery, Wash.    Geo.  Suckley. 

This  harpoon-head  is  made  from  the  sheU  of  a  large  species  of 

MytiluSj  and  illustrates  the  methods  of  manufacture  employed  l»y 

Indians  of  the  Northwest  coast  previous  to  the  introduction  of 

metal  by  the  white  man. 

20890-7.  Head  of  whaling-harpoon  and  line.   Makah  Indians.   Sitka,  Alaska. 

J.  G.  Swan. 

This  harpoon-head  is  constructed  of  sheet-iron  and  shows  the 
method  now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  weapons.    The 
rope  and  covers  are  made  from  the  bark  of  Thuja  gigantea, 
828.  Head  of  whaling-harpoon  with  line.    Makah  Indians.    Neah  Bay, 
Wash.  Ter.    J.  G.  Swan. 
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Spears  with  detachable  heads. 

Eskimo  harpoons  of  stone,  bone,  and  iron. 

1868.  Head  of  whaling-harpoon  with  line.    Makah  ludiauB.    Neab  Bay, 
Wash.  Ter.    J.  G.  Swan. 
26875-26825.  Handles  of  whaling-harpoons.    Makah  Indians.    J.  G.  Swan. 
2530.  Harpoon-darts.    Eskimos.    Alaska.    North  Pacific  Exploring  Ex]>e- 

dition.    Capt.  John  Rodgers. 
16675.  Harpoon-dart.    Kotzebne  Sound.    W.  H.  Dall. 
5775-6-7-9-80.  Harpoon-darts.    Sitka,  Alaska.    W.  H.  Howard.  U.  S.  R*  lU 

Harpoon-spears. 

6564.  Head  of  barbed  fish-dart,  made  of  native  copper.    Eskimos.    Sitka, 

Alaska.    Dr.  T.  T.  Minor. 
9083.  Head  of  barbed  fish-dart,  made  of  native  copper.    Alaska.    Lieut. 

F.  W.  Ring,  U.  S.  N. 
20653.  Head  of  barbed  fish-dart  of  native  copper  with  line  of  twisted  sinew. 

Alaska.     Smithsonian  Institution. 
21413.  Fish-spear  with  detachable  barb.     Hoochuon  Indians.    South  Eel 
River,  California.    Stephen  Powers. 

Double-pronged  spears  with  detachable  heads.     McCioud  River 
Indians,  Shasta  Co.,  Cal.    Livingston  Stone.    These  spears  are 
used  in  the  capture  of  the  Salmo  quinnat    The  handles  are  thirty 
feet  in  length.    The  barbs  are  made  from  the  splint  bones  of  deer. 
See  No.  13743,  below. 
19046.  Fish-spear  with  detachable  barbs.    Cooyunu  Pi-Ute  Indians.    Pyra- 
mid Lake,  Nevada.    Stephen  Powers. 
23522.  Two-pronged  spear  with  detachable  barbs.    Indians  of  Northwest 

coast.    J.  G.  Swan. 
26826.  Handle  of  spear  similar  to  23522,  but  longer.    J.  G.  Swan. 
23520.  Spear  with  many-barbed  detachable  head  and  kelp  line.    Indians  of 

Northwest  coast.    J.  G.  Swan. 
13743.  PointB  for  salmon-spear  made  of  the  splint  bones  of  the  deer.    Mc- 
Cioud River  Indians.    Shasta  Co.,  Cal.    Livingston  Stone. 
650.  Harpoon-arrows  with  iron  tips.     Indians.     Cape  Flattery,  "Wash. 
Ter.    Geo.  Gibbs. 
21308.  Wooden  barbs  for  fish-harpoon.     Indians.     Hoopah  VaUcy,  Cal. 

Stephen  Powers. 
2249.  Head  of  fish-harpoon.    Eskimos.     Anderson  River.    R.  McFarlane. 
11356.  Harpoon-dart  with  bladder-float.    Nashegay  Indians.    Aliiaka.    Dr. 
T.  T.  Minor. 

9.  Tongs,  &o. 
\For  hand-use. 
Toiig'9  (with  two  handles). 

Oyster-tongs  and  oyster-rakes. 

26110.  Oyster-tongs.     S.  Salisbuiy,  Providence^  R.  I. 

26109.  Oyster-tongs.  "  " 

25205.  Oyster-tongs.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

29111.  Oyster-nippers.     S.  Salisbury,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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**  IVippers ''  (with  cord  and  handle). 

Snake-tongs. 

Sponge-tongs. 

Goral-tongs. 

ijFor  use  with  sounding-lines. 

"  Clamms  "  for  deep-sea  soundings  (forceps  closed  by  a  weight).* 

(Eoss^  "deep-sea  clamms.^') 
(Bull-dog  sounding-machine.) 

^^^  Ordsping-lines. 

10.  Nooses. 

j  Stationary  nooses. 

Jerk-snares. 

Bird-snares. 

Fish-snares  of  wire,  gut,  hair,  &c. 

tt  Thrown  nooses. 
Lariats  and  lassos. 

11344.  Lariat  of  hide.    Apache  Indians.    General  M.  C.  Meigs,  U.  S.  A. 
8534.  Lariat  of  hide.    Sioux  Indians.    Nebraska.    Dr.  S.  M.  Horton,  U.  S.  A 
1912.  Lariat  of  hide.    Sioox  Indians.    Upi)er  Missouri  River.    Lieut.  6. 

K.  Warren. 
6920.  Lariat  of  hide.    Comanche  Indians.    Tort  Cobb,  Ind.  T.    E.  Pahner. 
G921.  Lariat  of  hide.    Comanche  Indians.     Llano  Estacado,  Texas.     E. 

Palmer. 
5559.  Lariat  of  hide.    Apache  Indians.    E.  Palmer. 
7492.  Lariat  of  moose-skin.   Mackenzie  River  Indians.    Fort  Anderson.   R. 

McFarlane. 
11206.  Lariat  of  rope.    Pi-Ute  Indians.    Southern  Utah.    MiJ.  J.  W.  Powell. 
5558.  Lariat  of  buffalo-hair.    Apache  Indians.    E.  Palmer. 
7317.  Lariat  of  buffalo-hair.    Apache  Indians.    Maj.  W.  H.  Mills,  U.  S.  A. 
9034.  Lariat  of  buffalo-hair.    Nez  Percd  Indians,    Idaho.    Dr.  E.  Storror. 
6922.  Lariat  of  buffalo-hair.     Comanche  Indians.     Fort  Cobb,  Ind.  Ten 

E.  Palmer. 

11.  Loaded  lines.    (Bolas.) 
Bird-slings  (nsed  by  Eskimos). 

19507.  Bird-sling.  Greenland.    J.  H.  Clark.    Smithsonian  Institution. 

9831.  Bird-sling.  Greenland.    S.  F.  Baird.  "  " 

7444.  Bird-sling.  McKenzie's  River.    Fort  Anderson,  H.  B.  T.    R.  McFar- 
lane. 

9831.  Bird-sling.  Greenland.    S.  F.  Baird. 

7537.  Bird-sling.  Arctic  coast.    Fort  Anderson,  H.  B.  T.    B.  R.  Ross. 

•  See  exhibit  of  Navy  Department. 
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^^^^ntangling-lines. 
12.  Tangles. 

The  tangles  are  employed  by  naturalists  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  small . 
spiny  auimalsj  such  as  sea-urchins  and  star-fishes,  from  the  bottom  at  con- 
siderable depths.  They  adhere  to  the  fibers  of  the  spun-yam  in  great  num- 
bers. It  has  been  thought  that  this  instrument  might  advantageously  be 
employed  in  freeing  oyster-beds  from  their  worst  enemies,  the  star-fish. 

Swab-tanirles. 

Swab-tangles. 

26844.  Swab-tangle.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

(Dredge-tangles,  used  by  English  collectors.) 

Harrow-tangles. 

Harrow-tangles. 

26845.  Models  of  harrow-tangles.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Formerly  used 

by  the  Fish  Commission,  now  replaced  by  the  wheel-tangles. 

HTheel-tangles. 

Wheel-t-angles. 

26846.  Model  of  wheel-tangle.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
26848.  Wheel-tangles.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 


III.  MISSILES. 

^Simple  missiles  {those propelled  by  the  unaided  arm). 

13.  Hurled  weights. 

Stones  and  disks  (thrown  by  the  hand). 

mreigrhts  (dropped  from  an  elevation,  dead-falls,  not  automatic). 

14.  HUBLED  STICKS. 

straight  sticl^s. 

Clubs  used  as  missiles. 

CurTed  sticl^s. 

Throw-sticks,  used  by  the  Moqui  Indians  of  New  Mexico  in  hunting 
rabbits, 

9543-4.  Throw-sticks.    Used  in  rahbit-hunting  by  Moqui  Indians.    New  Mex- 
ico.   Dr.  Edward  Palmer. 
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16.  Hurled  spears. 
Darts  and  lances. 

See  under  '<  Lances  and  spears,''  above  enumerated,  many  of  which  may  be 
used  as  missiles. 

^^Centrifugal  missilea.    {Propelling  power  augmented  by  an  artificial  in- 
crease of  the  length  of  the  arm.) 

16.  Slings  and  spears  thrown  by  straps. 

Slings. 

9532.  Sling.    Navajo  Indians.    Smithsonian  Institution. 
17234.  Sling.    Indians.  "  " 

Spears  (with  straps). 

17.  Missiles  propelled  by  "throwing-stiokb." 

Spears  (with  throwing-sticks,  used  by  Eskimos). 

See  above  under  ''Bird  and  fish  spears,"  particularly  No.  10267,  a  spear  with 
throwing-stick  attached. 

7899.  Thpowing-stick.    Eskimos,    Aleutian  Islands.    Dr.  T.  T.  Minor. 

7933.  Throwing-stick.    Eskimos.    Kodiak.  '' 

16076.  Throwing-stick.    Eskimos.    UnaUishka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

2533.  Throwing-stick.    Eskimos.    Alaska.    North  Pacific  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition.   Capt.  John  Rodgers. 
11346-47.  Throwing-sticks.    Yukon  River,  Alaska.    Vincent  Colyer. 
15643.  1642-16243.  Throwing-sticks.    Eskimos.    Nunivak  Ishuids.     W.  H. 
DalL 

2267.  Throwing-stick.    Eskimos.    Smithsonian  Institution. 

5774.  Throwing-stick.    Eskimos.    Sitka.    W.  A.  Howard,  U.  S.  R.  M. 
20771.  Throwing-stick.    Eskimos.    Sitka.    J.  G.  Swan. 

^^ ^Missiles propelled  by  a  spring. — (Spring  consisting  of  bent  rod.) 

18.  Bows  AND  ARROWS. 

Bows. 

Simple  bows. 

(Cross-bows.) 

(Ballistas.) 

These  articles  are  arranged  with  the  Ethnological  series,  as  are  also  the  ar- 
rows, with  the  exception  of  a  few  forms  peculiarly  adapted  to  hunting. 

Arrows. 

Hunting-arrows. 

11350-54.  Bird-arrows.    Eskimos.    Bristol  Bay,  Alaska.     Vincent  Colyer. 
16410-11-12.  Bird-arrows.     Eskimos.    Nunivak  Islands,  Alaska.     W.  H. 
DaU. 
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Arrows. 

Hrmting-arrows. 

8827-28-29-30.  Bird-arrows.    Eskimos.    Alaska  Y    Smithsonian  Institution. 
5602.  Bird-arrowa,    Yukon  River,  Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 
15654.  Hunting-arrows.    Kodiak  Indians.    Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 
16413-14-15.  Hunting-arrows  with  heads  of  bone  and  iron.    Eskimos.    Ku- 
nivak  Islands,  Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 

•  Hunting-arrows  with  bone  heads.     Eskimos.     Nunivak  Islands, 

Alaska.    Vincent  Colyer. 

Harpoon-arrows,  used  in  fishing. 

11348-52.  Harpoon-arrows.      Eskimos.      Bristol   Bay,  Alaska.      Yinceut 

Colyer. 
15677-15681-82.  Harpoon-arrows.    Eskimos.    Nunivak  Islands,  Alaska.    W. 

H.  Dall. 
19379.  Harpoon-arrow.    Eskimos.    Alaska.    Rev.  J.  Curley. 
8005-6-9.  HariK>on-arrows.    Eskimos.    Nushegay  Indians.    Dr.  T.  T.  Minor. 

Accessories  of  bows  and  arrows. 

f  Holders.* 
Quivers.* 
Arrow-head  pouches.* 

Implements  of  maniifiictiire. 

Flint-chipping  apparatus.* 

Arrow-head  sharpeners.* 

Shaffc-gauges.* 

Cord-twisting  apparatus.* 

Shaft-polishers.* 

Glue-sticks,  used  in  festening  head  of  arrow.* 

Arranged  with  the  Ethnological  series. 

|{  ^ing  consisting  of  elastic  cord. 

19.  INDIA-BUBBER  BLINGS. 

Pea-shooters  (used  in  killing  birds). 

ttt  Spring  consisting  of  metallic  helix, 

20.  Spbing-guns. 
Springr-guns. 

^^^^  Missiles  propelled  by  the  compression  of  air  or  water. 

21.  AlB-GUI^S. 

Blow-griuns  (missile  prox)elled  by  the  breath). 

Blow-guns  carrying  arrows. 
Blow-guns  carrying  balls. 
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Piston  air-guns. 
Reserroir  air-gruns. 

Air-guns. 

29535.  Bedford  Eureka  air-pistoly  with  darts,  slugs,  and  gnn-rest  (Pat^ited 
Deo.  21, 1875.)    Enreka  Manafktctiuing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Air-gun  canes. 

22.  Water-guns. 
Syringre-gruns. 

Humming-bird  guns. 

23.  Guns  and  pistols. 
muzzle-loading:  arms. 

26714.  Flint-lock  gan  (single  barrel)  old  fashion.    Smithsonian  Institution. 
809.  Single-barrel  shot  (?)  gnn. 

Given  by  Lord  MelviUe  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  used  it  otf  his 
unfortunate  expeditions  in  1820, 1821,  and  1822,  then  given  by 
Sir  John  to  his  interpreter,  St.  Germain,  who  sold  it  to  Chief 
Factor  Smith,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  who  gave  it  to  his  eon-in> 
law,  Chief  Factor  McPherson,  from' whom  it  was  obtained  by  B. 
R.  Ross,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co. 

Breech-loading:  arms. 

25894.  Six-shooting  shot-gun.    Colt's  Firo-Arms  Manufacturing  Company, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

25895.  Double-barreled  breech-loading  fowling-piece.      E.   Remington  & 

Sons,  nion,  N.  Y. 
25247.  Double-barreled  breech-loadiug  fowling-piece.    Damascus  steel,  12 

gauge.    Parker  Bros.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
25250.  Single-barreled  breech-loading  shot-gun.     (Patented  May  26,  1874. 

Phoenix  calibre  12. )   Whitney  Arms  Company,  Whitney  ville,  Conn . 
£6574.  Breech-loading  gun.    Clark  S&  Sneider,  Baltimore,  Md. 
26573.  Breech-loading  gun.  "  " 

29533.  The  Sneider  patent  double-barrel  breech-loading  shot-gun.    Clark  St, 

Sneider,  Baltimore,  Md. 

29534.  The  Sneider  double-barrel  breech-loading  shot-gun;  solid  tip  grip. 

(Patented  Dec.  22, 1868;  April  7, 1874.)    Clark  &  Sneider,  BalH- 
more,  Md. 

25896.  Creedmoor  rifle.    E.  Remington  &  Sons,  Hion,  N.  Y. 

.  Mid-range  rifle.    Peabody  Sc  Martin  pattern  (44  cal.,  100  grs.),  made 

by  Providence  Tool  Co.    Schuyler,  Waltham  &.  Graham,  New  York. 

25890.  Sporting-rifle.  King's  improvement.  (Patented  March  29,  1866; 
October  16,  1860.  Model,  1873.  CaUbre.l4.)  Winchester  Repeat- 
ing  Arms,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

22202.  Sharpens  rifle.    (Patented  April  1,  1866.)    Manufacturers. 

29289-oll.  Maynard's  rifle  with  appurtenances.  (Pistol  grip,  vernier  rear- 
sight.  Front  wind-gauge  sight  and  spiiit-level;  32  inches,  .4 
calibre.)    Massachusetts  Arms  Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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Breech-loading  arms. 

29299.  Shot-barrel  for  Maynard's  rifle ;  3*2  iuchesi  .64  calibre.    Massachusetts 

Arms  Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
25873.  Six-shooting  rifle;  44-inch  calibre.    Colt's  Fire-Arms  Manufacturing 

Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 
25889.  Carbine.    King's  improvement.    (PatentedMarch29,  1860;  October 

16,   1860.      Model  1873.      Calibre   .44.)     Winchester   Kepeatinjc 

Arms,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

25248.  Breech-loading  sporting-rifle.    (Patented  October  17, 1866.    Reissued 

June  25, 1872 ;  Dec.  26, 1866.    Reissued  Oct.  1,  1867 ;  May  15,  im\ ; 
July  16,  1872.)     Whitney  Arms  Company,  Whitneyville,  Conn. 

25249.  Breech-loading  sporting-rifle.     PhoDnix  calibre,  44.    Whitney  Arms 

Company,  Whitneyville,  Conn. 
25892.  Six-shooting  revolver.    45  calibre.    (Patented  Sept.  19, 1871 ;  July  2, 
1872. )    Colt's  Fire-Arms  Manufacturing  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

I¥halingr-grun8« 

24986.  C.  C.  Brand's  improved  whaling-gun.  Patented  June  22,  1852.  For 
use  with  C.  C.  Brand's  improved  bomb-lance.  24987.  Powder-flask 
with  charger.  24988.  Wad-cutter.  24989.  Wad-cutter  (inside). 
24992.  Prepared  wads.  24990,24991.  Screw-clrivers.  C.C.  Brand, 
Norwich,  Conn. 

24993-97.  C.  C.  Brand's  improved  bomb-lance.  Patented  June  2*2, 1859.  For 
use  with  C.  C.  Brand's  improved  whaling-gun.  24997.  Explodetl 
lance.  24998.  Lance-hook  (for  drawing  charge).  C.  C.  Brand, 
Norwich,  Conn. 

25251.  E.  Pierce's  harpoon-gun.    Patented  1865.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

26897.  Cunningham  &  Hogan's  breech-loading  bomb-gun,  with  explosivo 
lances.    William  Lewis,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

24.  (ACCESSORY.)    Ammunition  and  its  pbepabation. 
ExplosiTes. 

Gunpowder. 
Gun-cotton. 
Percussion  powder: 

Caps. 

Needle  percussion. 

Primers. 
Wood  powder. 
Dynamite  or  giant-powder. 
Nitroglycerine. 
Dualine. 
Lithofipacteur. 
Golonia  i)owder. 
Other  explosives. 

For  obvious  reasons  this  series  could  not  be  exhibited. 
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missiles. 

Bullets. 

(Accessory.)    Bullet-molds. 

29300.  Pair  of  molds  for  conical  and  cylindrical  bullets.     Hassacliiifletts 
Arms  Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Shot. 

.  Series  of  samples  of  shot,  sizes  from  No.  000  to  No.  12.     Thomas 

Sparks,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Explosive  bullets,  shells,  &c. : 
Bomb-lance. 

lil'adding. 

Bulk  wadding. 
Prepared  wads. 
(Accessory.)    Wad-cutters. 

The  articles  of  this  class  may  be  seen  in  connection  with  the  ammunition 
series. 

Ammunition-ineasares. 

Measures. 

Shot-measures.      )  .       ,    , 

Powder-measures.  }  ^^^^^^^^d  to  pouches  and  separate. 

16190.  Powder-charger.    Nnnivak  Islands,  Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 
2689.  Gun-charger.   Indians  of  Northwest  coast.    Captain  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N. 
U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition. 

Weighing  scales. 
Prepared  ammuiiition. 

Ball,  shot,  and  wire  cartridges. 

* 

25891.  Card  of  rim-fire  cartridges.     Winchester  Repeating  Arms,  Ke^r 
Haven,  Conn. 

29304.  Ten  metallic  cartridge-shells,  .4,  for  rifle.    Massachusetts  Arms  Com- 

pany, Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

29305.  Ten  metellic  cartridge-shells,  .64,  for  shot-guns.    Massachusetts  Aniti 

Company,  Chicopee  FaUs,  Mass. 

niefiiods  of  preparing  cartridges. 

Loaders,  crimpers,  and  cappers. 

29303.  Metallic  loader  for  rifle-cartridge.    Massachusetts  Arms  Company, 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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methods  of  preparing:  eartridgres. 

Loaders,  crimpers,  and  cappers. 

20302.  Rosewood  loader  for  shot-cartridge.  Massachosetts  Ariutf  Cumpany, 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

29308.  Two  rosewood  loading-blocks.    Massachusetts  Arms  Company,  Chic- 

opee Falls,  Mass. 
25897.  Cartridge-loading  machine.    E.  Remington  &,  Sons,  Ilion,  K.  Y. 

29306.  Cartridge-capper.    Massachusetts  Arms  Company,  Chicopee  FallH, 

Mass. 

26.  Accessories  of  loading,  cleaning,  and  repairing,  sighting, 
and  testing  fire-arms. 

Inst rmnents  for  cleaningr,  loadiniT,  Sec. 

Bammers.  , 

Swabs. 

Charge-drawers — "worms" — and  other  loading  tools. 

These  may  he  seen  attached  to  the  various  wrapi>ers. 

29307.  Wrench  and  cap-picker.    Massachusetts  Arms  Company,  Chicopee 

Falls,  Mass. 

29311.  Rod  and  tip  for  cloth,  plain.  Massachusetts  Arms  Company^  Chico- 
pee Falls,  Mass. 

29310.  Jointed  rod  and  hrush.  Massachusetts  Arms  Company,  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass. 

29309.  Screw-driver.    Massachusetts  Arms  Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
7525.  Gun-screw-driver.    Apache  Indians.    Arizona.    E.  Palmer. 

26695.  Loading-tools.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Con- 

tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26696.  Closer.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Contributed  by 

Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 
292.51.  Oil-bottle,  nickel  (No.  1).    Edwin  W.  Judge,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
29252.  Oil-bottle,  nickel  (No.  2).  "  " 

26698.  Oil-can.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Contributed  by 

Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

Sights,  A^c. 

Muzzle-sights. 

Slit-sights. 

Olobe-sights. 

Peep-sights. 

Breech-sights. 

Plain-sights. 

Graduating-sights. 

Telescope-sights. 

Levels,  attached  to  gons. 

Wind-gauges. 

These  may  be  seen  attached  to  the  gojiB. 
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Recoil-checks. 

25700.  William  D.  Miller's  patent  recoil-check  for  shot-guns  and  rifles. 
(Patented  Nov.  2, 1875,  No.  52.)    A.  J.  Nonnan,  New  York. 
Advantages  claimed  for  this  arrangement  are  that  it  repels  and 

neutralizes  the  recoil,  permits  steadier  aim,  and  insures  increased 

range  and  greater  penetration. 

26.  For  carrying  arms  and  ammunition. 

Ammuiiition-holders. 

Powder-horns: 
Horns. 
Flasks. 
Canisters. 

1910.  Powder-horn.    Sioux  Indians.    Upper  Missouri  River.    Lieut.  G.  K. 

Warren,  U.  S.  A. 
1472.  Powder-horn.    Comanche  Indians.    General  D.  N.  Couch,  U.  S.  A. 
16309.  Powder-horn.    Sitka,  Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 

1909.  Powder-horn  and  pouch.    (Containing  hullets,  gun-flints,  and  airow- 
points.)    Sioux  Indians.     Upper  Missouri  River.     Lieut.  G.  K. 
Warren,  U.  S.  A. 
5520.  Powder-horn.    Papago  and  Apache  Indians.    £.  Palmer. 
21672.  Powder-horn  and  pouch.    Yankton  Sioux.    Dakota.    Army  Medical 

Museum.    Dr.  J.  T.  Boughter. 
26706.  Cartridge-hox.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Con- 
tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 
26703.  Cartridge-flask.    Pi-operty  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Con- 
tributed by  Forest  &,  Stream  Publishing  Company. 
7313.  Powder-flask.    Apache  Indians.    Major  Mills,  U.  S.  A. 
13035.  Powder-flask.    Alieut  Eskimos.    Ounalashka.    W.  H.  DalL 
16099.  Powder-flask.     Magemut  Eskimos.    Nuuivak  Islands,  Alaska.    W. 

H.  Dall. 
9290.  Powder-flask.    Alaska.    Dr.  A.  H.  Hoff,  U.  S.  A.  • 
5184.  Powder-flask.    Porterre  Indians.    Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  U.  S.  A. 
16292.  Powder-flask.    Kodiak  Eskimos.    Chirikoff.    W.  H.  Dall. 

Shot  and  bullet  holders. 

Pouches. 

.  Shot-pouch.    Found  in  old  house.  Saint  Regis,  N.  Y.    R.  B.  Hough. 

20673.  .Shot-pouch.    Indians  of  the  Northwest  coast.    Fort  Simpson,  B.  C. 

J.  G.  Swan. 
9641.  Bullet-pouch.    Navajo  Indians.    E.  Palmer. 

11077.  Bullet-pouch.    Navajo  Indians.     Northwestern  New  Mexico.     Vin- 
cent Colyer. 
2112.  Bullet-pouch.    Indians  of  Upper  Missouri.    War  Department,  U.  S.  A 
6199.  Bullet-pouch  and  belt.    Delaware  Indians.    Arizona.    E.  Palmer. 
2470.  Bullet-pouch  and  belt.    Indians  of  Missouri  Valley.    War  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  A. 
5432.  Bullet-pouch  and  belt.    J.  Varden. 

26699.  Ball-box.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Contributed 
by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 
1935.  Bullet-pouch  and  belt.    Indian. 
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Shot  and  ballet  holders. 

Cap-holders. 

5525.  Cap-case.    Apache  Indians.    Arizona.    E.  Palmer. 
26697.  Cap-box.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Contribated 
by  Forest  &  Stream  Pablishing  Company. 

Pouches. 

Boxes. 

Cap-straps^  used  by  Indians. 

Cartridge-holders : 
Pouches. 
Boxes. 
Belts. 
Vests. 

\¥eapon-holder8« 

Slings  for  arms: 

Shoulder-slings. ' 

Saddle-slings. 

Holsters. 
Belt«: 

Pistol-belts. 
Backs  and  cases: 

Gun-racks. 

Gun-cases. 

8546.  Gun-case.    Indians.    OgalaUa,  Nebr.    Dr.  S.  M.  Horton,  U.  S.  A. 
14849.  Gun-case.    Indian.    Colorado.    Maj.  J.  W.  PowelL 
26705.  Gu^-case.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Contributed 

by  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Company. 
26704.  Gun-case.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Contributed 

by  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Company. 


IV.  BAITED  HOOKS.   ANGLING-TACKLE. 

27.  Hooks  with  movable  lines. 

Tackle  for  surfiice-fishingr* 

Fly-fishing  tackle. 
Salmon-tackle. 
Trout-tackle. 
Black-bass  tackle. 
Shad-tackle. 
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Tackle  A>r  sur  Ace-fishingr* 

TroUing-tackle: 
Trolling-tackle. 
Whiflang-tackle. 
Drailing-tackle. 
Gangs  of  hooks  for  minnow-bait. 

The  parts  of  these  gears  may  be  seen  in  their  proper  places,  with  hooks, 
lines,  &c. 

26683.  Minnow-gang.     Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Con- 
tributed by  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

Surf-tackle  for  throwing  and  hauling. 
Striped-bass  tackle. 
Bed-fish  or  bass  tackle. 
Blue-fish  tackle. 
Tide-drailing  tackle. 
Basque  and  Guttyhunk  bass-tackle. 

24808-^.  Blue-fish  line.    Rigged  with  eeUkin  squids.    J.  M.  K.  Southwick, 

Newiwrt,  R.  I. 
2480^7.  Blue-fish  lines.    Rigged  with  cloth  squid.    Block  Island.    J.  BLK. 

Southwick,  Newiwrt,  R.  I. 

Tackle  fbr  fishing  below  the  sur Ace. 

Short  hand-gear. 

25684.  Mackerel-lines  and  cleats.    Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston,  Blass. 
25940.  Mackerel  hook  and  line.    A.  McCurdy. 

29293.  "Otter,"  with  line  and  flies  attached.    Used  in  lake  and  riyer  fishing. 

William  Morris,  Lake  City,  Minn. 
19047.  Throw-line  with   minnow-hooks.      Cooyuwee   Pi-Utes.     Pyramid 

Lake,  Nevada.    Stephen  Powers. 

Deep-sea  gear. 

■    25786.  Hand-line  gear  for  halibut  and  cod.    Used  in  George's  Banks  fish- 
eries.   Alexander  McCurdy,  East  Gloucester,  Mass. 

25687.^  Gear,  used  by  American  fishermen  on  George's  Banks.    Bradford  <& 
Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

29471.  Hand-line  gear.    Used  in  George's  Banks  cod  and  haUbut  fishedes. 
A.  McCurdy,  East  Gloucester,  Mass. 

29483.  Cod-fishing  gear.    Used  from  1812-1830.    Lemuel  Cook,  2d,  Province 
town,  Mass. 

25686.  Cod  hand-line  and  gear.    Used  chiefly  on  Western  and  Grand  Banks 
of  Newfoundland.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25685.  Pollock  line  and  gear.  Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
24810-11.  Rigged  tautog-lines.  J.  M.  K.  Southwick,  Newport,  R.  I. 
25665.  Lines.    Rigged  for  pond-fishing.    Wm.  M.  Young,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

1140.  Halibut-hook,  with  kelp  line.    Makah  Indians.    Puget  Sound,  W. 
T.    J.  G.  Swan. 
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Tackle  for  fishingr  below  the  sur  Ace. 

Deep-sea  gear: 

Floimder-gear. 

Shark-gear. 

Other  bottom-gear. 
Bobs : 

Eel-bobs. 

28.  Hooks,  with  stationary  lines.— Set  tackle, 

Siirfkce  lines. 

Spilliards,  or  floating-trawl  lines. 

Bottom-set  lines. 

Trawl-lines,  or  bull-tows. 

25688.  Model  of  codfish-traTvl,  nsed  by  American  fishermen  on  Western  and 

Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland.    Buoys,  scale  of  one-sixtli ;  aii- 

cbore,  scale  of  one-fifteenth.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
29469.  Section  (one-fifth)  of  trawl-line.    Used  in  George^s  Banks  codfish- 

eries.    A.  R.  Crittenden,  Middletown,  Conn. 
6560.  Trawl-line  and  hooks.    Indians  of  Vancouver's  Island.    Dr.  T.  T. 

Minor. 
92705.  One  section  or  "skate"  of  a  halibut  trawl-line  with  (No.  32706)  inner 

buoy  with  flag,  (No.  32707)  outer  buoy  with  "black-ball,"  (No. 

32708)  buoy-line,  and  (No.  32709)  anchor.    Capt.  Jos,  W.  Collins 

and  Philip  Merchant,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Set-traps. 

25562.  Pickerel-traps.    With  lines  and  flags  for  fishing  through  the  ice. 

Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25563.  Set  of  implements  for  smelt-fishing  through  the  ice. 
25667.  Fishing-bows.    W.  M.  Young,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

29.  (Accessory.)  Parts  and  accessories  op  angling- apparatus 

AND  op  harpoon  AND  SEINE  LINES. 

Hooks  (including  a  fuU  series  of  unmounted  hooks,  of  recent  and 
aboriginal  manufacture). 

Plain  hooks. 

25662.  The  ten  processes  through  which  Ameirican  hand-made  fish-hooks 
pass  from  the  wire  to  the  finished  hook.  Made  entirely  by  hand- 
labor  in  the  factory  of  J.  W.  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Bradford  & 
Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25524.  Double-refined,  cast-steel,  tapered  point;  Virginia  hooks,  flatted, 
Nos.  10  to  1  and  1-0  to  3-0.  American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Com- 
pany, New  Haven,  Conn. 

25535.  Superfine  cast-steel  blackfish-hooks,  japanned,  flatted,  Nos.  1  to  8. 
American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bull.  N.  M.  No.  14 7 
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Hooks  (including  a  fall  series  of  unmounted  hooks,  of  recent  and 

aboriginal  manufacture). 
Plaii;!  hooks. 

25535.  Eel-hooks,  No.  6.    American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company^  New 

Haven,  Conn.  , 

25640.  Halibut-hooks,  ringed;  Nos.  1  to  3.   American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook 

Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

25528.  Cast-steel  Kirby  sea  fish-hooks,  flatted;  Nos.  1  to  12.     American 

Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
25530.  Cast-steel  Kirby  sea  fish-hooks,  ringed ;  Nos.  1  to  12. 

25529.  Superior  cast-steel  Kirby  sea  fish-hooks,  galvanized,  flatted;  Nos. 

1  to  8.  American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

25522.  Double-refined  cast-steel  Kirby  river  and  trout  fish-hooks,  ringed ; 

Nos.  1  to  12  and  1-00  to  10-0.  American  Needle  and  Fiah-Hook 
Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

25523.  Kirby  river  and  trout  fish-hooks,  flatted,  extra  superfine;  Kos,  1 

to  12  and  1-0  to  10-0.  American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company, 
N<jw  Haven,  Conn. 

25519.  Superfine  spring  steel  Kirby  sahnon,  flatted;  Nos.  12  to  3-0.    Amer- 

ican Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

25520.  Carlisle  trout-hooks,  flatted;  Nos.  12-20.     American  Needle  and 

Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

25521.  Carlisle  trout-hooks,  ringed ;  Nos.  8  to  3-0.    American  Needle  and 

Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.  # 

25516.  Superfine  cast-steel  Limerick  salmon,  flatted;  Nos.  1-0  to  12  and 

2-0  to  10-0.  American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

25517.  Superfine  cast-steel  Limerick  salmon,  ringed ;  Nos.  1-0  to  9  and  2-0 

to  10-0.  American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

25514.  Double-refined  cast-steel  Limerick  river  and  trout  fish-hooks  (^pear- 

points,  flatted) ;  Nos.  1-0  to  12  and  2-0  to  10-0.  American  Needle 
and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

25515.  Double-refined  cast-steel  Limerick  river  and  trout  fish-hooks  (spear- 

head points,  flatted,  shanks  ringed);  Nos.  1-0  to  12  and  2-0  to 
10-0.  American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

25518.  Extra  spring-steel  Aberdeen  trout-hooks,  flatted;   Nos.  8  to  4-0. 

American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

25525.  Superfine  spring-steel  Kinsey  trout-hooks,  flatted;  Nos.  6  to  16. 

American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven,  Coon. 
25591.  Sux>erfine  steel  Kinsey  trout-hooks,  ringed ;  Nos.  10  to  16.    American 

Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
25534.  Cast-steel  drop-point  mackerel-hooks,  large  and  small  wire,  flatted; 

Nos.  1  A  to  5  A,  and  2  B  to  4  B.    American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook 

Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
25527.  Superfine  cast-steel  J.  P.  cod-hooks,  ringed;  Nos.  1  to  8.    American 

Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

25526.  Superfine  cast-steel  J.  P.  cod-hooks,  flatted;  Nos.  1  to  8.    American 

Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

25532.  Central-draught   codfish-hooks,  eyed;    Nos.   10  to  17.     American 

Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

25533.  Double-refined  cast-steel,  original,  central-draught  cod  or  mackerel 

hooks,  ringed;  Nos.  12  to  20.  American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook 
Company,  New  Haven^  Conn. 
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Hooks  (including  a  fall  series  of  unmounted  hooks,  of  recent  and 
aboriginal  manufacture). 
Plain  hooks. 

25531.  Double-refined  cast-steel,  original,  central-dranght  eod  or  mackerel 

hooks,  flatted.    American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
25601.  Cod-hooks.    Used  when  fish  rise  to  the  surface.    J.  M.  K.  Southwick, 

Newport,  R.  I. 
25538.  Shark-hooks.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
29465.  Shark-hooks.    M.  W.  Grant,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 

25648.  Shark-hook.   (Extraordinary.)  A.  R.  Crittenden,  Middletown,  Conn. 
29464.  Ground-shark  hook.     Style  used  forty  years  ago.     Elisha  Cook, 

Proyincetown,  Mass. 
256(^2.  Dog-fish  hook  with  chain.    Used  at  Newport,  R.  I.    J.  M.  K.  South- 
wick,  Newport,  R.  I. 
25641.  Dog-fish  hooks,  ringed.    American  Needle  and  Fish-Hook  Company, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
29467.  Horse-mackerel  hook.    John  Thomas,  Belfast,  Me. 
29505.  Hooks,  probably  lost  by  a  French  fishing-vesseL     Found  on  St. 

George's  Banks  on  a  piece  of  trawl;  fished  up  by  Qeo.  H.  Lewis, 

Provincetown,  Mass. 
32732.  French  cod-hooks;  taken  finom  codfish  on  Jeffries  Ledge.     Capt. 

James  Tarr,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
32731.  French  cod-hook;  taken  from  codfish  in  Salvages'  Shoals,  Cape 

Ann,  in  1856.    Capt.  James  Tarr,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
20654.  Wooden  fish-hooks.    Indians  of  Northwest  coast.    Bella  Bella,  B.  C. 

J.  G.  Swan. 
.  Fish-hooks.     Indians  of  Northwest  coast  of  America.     Straits  of 

Fuca,  Puget  Sound.    U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition. 
1051.  Fish-hooks.    Puget  Sound.     George  Gibbs. 
9765.  Fish-hook.    Waliapai  Indians.    E.  Palmer. 
5583.  Fish-hook  of  wood  and  bone.     Gens  des  Fous  Indians.    Yukon  River, 

Alaska.    W.  H.  DaU. 
9807.  Fish-hook  and  line.    Chilkaht  Indians.    Alaska.    Lieut.  F.  W.  Ring, 

U.  S.  A. 
5590.  Fish-hooks  and  sinkers.    Premorska  Indians.    St.  Michael's,  Alaska. 

W.  H.  DaU. 
19064.  Fish-hooks.   CooyuAveePi-Ute  Indians.  Pyramid  Lake,  Nev.   Stephen 

Powers. 
20651.  Fish-hook.      Bella  Bella,   B.   C.     J.   G.   Swan.     Indian  make. 
9270.  Halibut-hook.    Alaska.    Dr.  Hoff,  U.  S.  A.  "  " 

.  Halibut-hook.    Sitka,  Alaska.    J.  G.  Swan.  "  " 

9103-4.  HaUbut-hooks.    Alaska.    Lieut.  F.  W.  Ring,  U.  S.  A.  "  " 

1141.  Butt-end  of  hemlock  limb  for  making  halibut-hook.    Makah  Indians, 

Puget  Sound,  W.  T.    J.  G  Swan. 
16346.  Halibut-hooks.    Yakutat  Eskimo.    W.  H.  Dall. 
2630.  Fish-hook.    Northwest  coast  of  America.    Capt.  Chas.  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N. 

U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition. 
1324.  Hooks  and  lines.    Eskimo.    Anderson  River.    C.  P.  Gaudet. 
1989.  Fish-hook.    Arctic  America.     B.  R.  Ross. 
5118.  Fish-hook.    Anderson  River  Eskimos.    Mackenzie's  River  district. 

R.  Kennicott. 
5116.  Fish-hook.     Fort  Anderson  Eskimos.     Mackenzie's  River  district. 

R.  MacFarlane. 
26822.  Fish-line  of  kelp  (Xereocystis),  fish-hook,  and  bladder  buoy.    Makah 

Indians.    Neah  Bay.    J.  G.  Swan. 
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Hooks  (including  a  full  series  of  unmounted  books,  of  recent  and 
aboriginal  manufacture). 
Plain  books. 

9607.  Fishing  line  and  hook.  Chilkaht  Indians.  Alaska.  Lieut.  F.  W. 
Ring,  U.  S.  A. 

15630.  Bone  fish-hook  with  whalebone  snood.    Alaska.    H.  W.  Elliott. 

16315.  Fish-hook.    Sitka.    W.  H.  DalL 
652.  Halibut-hooks.    Indians  of  Northwest  coast  of  America.     Geor^ 
Gibbs. 

20656.  Halibut-hooks.    Indians  of  Fort  Simpson,  B.  C.    J.  G.  Swan. 

15635.  Fish-hooks.    Eskimos.    Poonook,  Alaska.    H.  W.  Elliott. 

10142.  Fish-hooks.    Eskimos.    Victoria  Harbor.    Capt.  C.  F.  HalL 

14280.  Fish-hooks.    Neah  Bay,  W.  T.    James  G.  Swan. 

16116.  Bone  hook.    Magemut  Eskimos.    Nunivak,  Alaska.    W.  H.  DalL 

16311.  Fish-hooks.    Nnnivak  Islands,  Alaska.    W.  H.  DalL 

1051.  Fish-hooks.  Capt.  Chas.  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N.  U.  S.  Exploring  Expe- 
dition. 

10219.  Codfish-hook.    Eskimos.    Coast  of  Greenland.    Capt.  C.  F.  HalL 

2191-92.  Fish-hooks  of  stone,  bone,  and  iron.  Fort  Anderson  Eskimos. 
Mackenzie's  Eiver  district.    B.  Kennicott. 

2093, 2248.  Fish-hooks  of  bone  and  iron.  Anderson  River  Eskimos.  R. 
MacFarlane. 

16311-12.  Bone  hooks  and  line  spreaders.  Thlinket  Eskimos.  Sitka,  Alaskn. 
W.  H.  DaU. 

5118-7441.  Hooks  of  bone  and  iron.  Mackenzie's  River  Eskimos.  R.  Mac- 
Farlane. 

32660.  Smelt-spreader  and  hooks.    Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Jigs  and  drails. 

29448.  Bass  and  bluefish  drail.    Elisha  Cook,  ProAincetown,  Mass. 

29425.  Bluefish-draU.  Provincetown  style.  Lemuel  Cook,  2d,  Province- 
town,  Mass. 

25555.  Bluefish-drails.    Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

29485.  Bluefish-drail.  Used  in  WcUfleet,  Mass.,  about  1830.  Newell  B. 
Rich,  Wellfleot,  Mass. 

25555.  Bluefish-drails.    Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
.  Bluefish-hooks.    Collected  by  A.  R.  Crittenden,  Middlotown,  Conn. 

25550.  Bluefish-drail.    Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25771.  Bluefish-drails.  (Made  in  the  form  of  a  squid  and  very  killing.) 
Peculiar  to  Provincetown,  Mass.  Coleman  Cook,  Provincetown, 
Mass. 

25553.  Bluefish-drail.    Wm.  H.  Young,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

25669.  Bluefish-drail.    Peculiar  to  ^yannis,  Mass.    Freeman  Hallett,  Hyan- 

nis,  Mass. 
25671.  Bluefish-drail.     Peculiar  to  Chatham,  Mass.      Sanford  Freeman, 

Norwichport,  Mass. 
25671  (f )  Bluefish-drail.    J.  H.  Bartlett  &  Sons,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
25537.  Series  of  hollow  bone  bluefish-squids.    Nos.  1  to  3.    American  Needle 

and  Fish-Hook  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
25668.  Bluefish-drail.    Peculiar  to  Harwichport,  Mass.    Sanford  Fre<?man, 

Norwich,  Maas. 
25708.  Bluefish-drail.    Central  Wharf  Company,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
25598.  Bluefish-drail.    J.  M.  K.  Southwick,  Newport,  R.  I. 

25670.  Bluefish-drail.     Made  at  sea  from  jaw-bone  of  sperm-whale  (P^y- 

9eter  tnacrooephalm).    J.  H.  Bartlett  &,  Son,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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Hooks  (includiug  a  full  series  of  nnmounted  hooks,  of  recent  and 
aboriginal  manufkctore). 
Jigs  and  drails. 

25669.  Blueiish-drail.  Peculiar  to  Hyannis,  Mass.  Freeman  Hallctt, 
Hyannis,  Mass.    When  used,  covered  with  an  eel-skin. 

25600.  Weak-fish  jigs.    Used  in  Newport,  R.  I.    J.  M.  K.  South  wick,  New- 

port, R.  I. 
9078.  Metallic  squid.    Indians.    Alaska.    Lieut.  F.  W.  Ring,  U.  S.  A. 

32657.  Cahoon's   improved   troUing-hooks.     (Patented  March   24,   1874.) 

Thomas  J.  Gifford  <&  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
12496.  Mackerel-jigs.    Cape  Ann.    J.  P.  Nason,  Rockport,  Mass. 

32658.  Mackerel-jig.    Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 
29479.  Mackerel-jig.    John  B.  Parsons,  Rockport,  Mass. 

32734.  Mackerel-jigs.    Used  thirty  years  ago.   A.  McCurdy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

25599.  Mackerel-jigs.    J.  M.  K.  Southwick,  Newx>ort,  R.  I. 

25941.  Mackerel-jigs.    Used  about  the  year  1840.    Capt.  Edward  L.  Rowe, 

Gloucester,  Mass. 
12495.  Soapstoue  ''jig"  molds.  No.  1.    (Patented  March  15,  1870.)    Cape 

Ann.    J.  P.  Nason,  Rockport,  Mass. 
25780.  Soapstoue  mackerel-jig  mold.    Capt.  E.  L.  Rowe,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
25781-2.  Wooden,  lead-lined,  mackerel-jig  molds.  " 

25721.  Mackerel-jig  mold.    (Patented  March  15,  1870  j  J.  P.  Nason,  No.  2.) 

Central  Wharf  Company,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
32656.  Mackerel-jig  mold.    Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 
32654.  Mackerel-jig  ladle.  '<  <' 

32661.  Mackerel-jig  rasp.  "  " 

32662.  Mackerel-jig  file.  "  " 

32663.  Pewter  for  use  in  manufacture  of  jigs.    Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown 

Goode. 
29461.  Codfish  "trip"  and  "fly-jig."    Styles  used  fifty  years  ago.    Lemuel 
Cook,  2d,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

25601.  Codfish  jig-hook.    Used  when  the  fish  rise  from  the  bottom.    Mas- 

sachusetts.   A.  R.  Crittenden,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Spoon-baits,  plain  and  fluted. 

25550.  Fluted  spoons  for  pickerel,  bass,  and  trout.  Manufactured  by  G.  M. 
Skinner,  Gananoque,  Ontario.  Patented  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, 1874.    Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25550.  Trolling-spoons.  For  bass  and  pickerel.  Bradford  &  Anthony, 
Boston,  Mass. 

25555.  Bluefish-spoons.    Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25550.  Spinners.    For  pickerel,  trout,  and  bass  fishing.    Bradford  &,  An- 

thony, Boston,  Mass. 
25549.  Spoon-baits.     For  bass,  pickerel,  pike,  and  trout  fishing  (nickel- 
plated).    John  H.  Mann,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

25551.  Spoon-baits.    For  bass,  pike,  pickerel,  and  trout  (silver-plated).    J. 

T.  Buel,  WhitehaU,  N.  Y. 

25552.  Spoon-baits.    For  pike,  pickerel,  bass,  trout,  and  bluefish.    Wm.  H. 

James,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

25553.  Spoon-baits.    For  pike,  bass,  pickerel,  and  trout  fishiug.    Wm.  H. 

James,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

26793.  Series  of  fluted  trolling-spoons.  D.  M.  Skinner,  Gananoque,  Onta- 
rio, Canada. 

26685.  Spoon-hooks.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Con- 
tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 
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Hooks  (including  a  Aill  series  of  unmounted  liooks,  of  recent  and 
aboriginal  manufacture). 
Spoon-baits,  plain  and  fluted. 

26690.  Trout-spoon.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Con- 
tributed by  Forest  and  Stream  PublisUing  Company. 
25554.  Spoon-baits.    For  pike,  pickerel,  bass,  and  trout.    W.  D.  Chapman 

&  Son,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 
25666.  Pearl  minnows.    W.  M.  Young,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
25550.  MacHarg's  pearl  sx)oons.    For  x)ickerel,  trout,  and  bass.    Bradford  Sc 
Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

Artificial  flies  on  hooks. 

32735.  Baas-flies.    Sara  J.  McBride,  Mumford,  N.  Y. 

32736.  Trout-flies.  "  " 
26105.  Salm<m-flies.              "                        " 

32737.  Artiflcial  flies  for  salmon,  trout,  and  bass.    Bradford  &  An- 
thony, Boston,  Mass. 

Note. — For  convei^ience  this  entire  collection  is  provisionally  entered 
under  a  single  catalogue  number. 

a.  Peacock,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

h.  March  Brown,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body— Fur  of  the  fox-squirrel's  face  ribbed  over  with  olive  silk.  Tail — ^Two 
strands  of  brown  feather  of  the  wild  maUard.  Wings— From  the  side 
feather  of  the  shoveller  duck  approaching  the  tail ;  the  light  yeast-colored 
feather  is  the  best,  and  if  nicely  tied  must  be  an  excellent  fly.  Legs — A 
grizzled  cock's  hackle,  wound  twice  or  thrice  at  the  shoulder.  For  Penn- 
sylvania, hooks  Nos.  6  to  8;  for  New  York,  hooks  Nos.  5  and  6;  New  Eng- 
land, hooks  Nos.  4  and  5. 

c.  Great  Red  Spinner,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

d.  Water-cricket,  with  water-color  sketch  of  originaL 

e.  Great  Dark  Drone,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 
/.  Cow-dung. 

Body — YeUow  mohair  mixed  with  a  little  dingy  brown  fur  from  the  bear. 
Wings — ^From  the  quill-feather  of  the  curlew  or  whimbreL  Legs — Of  a 
ginger-colored  eock's  hackle.  For  Pennsylvania,  hooks  Nos.  8  to  10;  for  New 
York,  hook  No.  8 ;  for  New  England,  hook  No.  6. 

g.  Eed  Fly,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body — ^The  red  part  of  squirrors  fur  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  claret 
mohair.  Wings — ^The  softest  qiiill-foather  of  the  i>ea-hen'8  wing.  Legs — 
Claret-colored  hackle ;  clii>  some  of  the  upper  fibers  off  that  the  wings  may 
lie  flat.  For  Pennsylvania,  hook  No.  6;  for  Now  York,  hook  No.  4;  for  New 
England,  hook  No.  3. 

A.  Blue  Dun,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body — ^Fur  of  a  gray  squirrel  spun  very  thinly  on  fine  yellow  sUk.  Tail — ^Two 
fibers  of  a  dun  hackle.  Wings — From  a  quill-feather  of  the  blue-jay. 
Legs— Two  or  three  turns  of  a  ginger-dun  hackle  at  the  shoulder  helps  to 
keep  the  wings  upright.  For  Pennsylvania,  hook  No.  6;  for  New  York, 
hook  No.  5;  for  New  England,  hook  No.  4. 
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Hooks  (induding  a  full  series  of  unmounted  Iiooks^  of  recent  and 
aboriginal  manufetcture). 

32737.  Artificial  flies  for  salmon,  trout,  and  bass— Continued. 

i.  Red  Spinner,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body— Bright  hrown  silk  ribbed,  with  fine  gold  twist.  Tail— Two  fibers  of 
red  cock's  hackle.  Wings — Upright  from  a  mottled  gray  feather  of  the 
mallard  stained  a  pale  blue,  the  brighter  in  color  the  better.  Legs — Plain 
red  cock's  hackle.  For  Pennsylvania,  hook  No.  6;  for  New  York,  hook  No. 
5;  for  New  England,  hook  No.  4. 

j,  Nicholson. 
k.  Black  Dog. 
{.  Atkinson. 
m.  Policeman, 
ft.  Claret  Wasp. 
0.  Blue  Wasp. 
p.  Wren-tail,  with  water-color  sketch  of  originaL 

Body — Ginger-colored  fur  ribbed  with  gold  twisl.  Wings— Feathers  from  a 
wren's  tail;  if  these  cannot  be  procured  a  smaU  scapular  feather  of  the 
woodcock  makes  a  good  imitation,  and  may  be  hackled  with  the  same  kind 
of  feather.  For  Pennsylvania,  hook  Na  10;  for  New  York,  hook  No.  8;  for 
New  England,  hook  No.  6. 

q.  Red  Ant,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body— Peacock's  herl  tied  with  red-brown  silk.  Wings— From  the  quill- 
feather  of  the  blue-jay.    Legs — A  small  red  cock's  hackle. 

r.  Silver  Horns,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

$.  GU)lden-dun  Midge,  with  water-color  sketch  of  orig^al. 

t.  Sand-fly,  with  water-color  sketch  of  originaL 

Body — Of  the  sandy-colored  fur  from  the  rabbit's  neck  or  from  the  fox-squirrel 
spun  on  silk  of  the  same  color.  Wings — From  the  whimbrel  wing  made 
fulL  Legs — From  a  light-ginger  feather  from  the  neck  of  a  hen.  For 
Pennsylvania,  hooks  Nos.  6  to  8;  for  New  York,  hooks  Nos.  5  and  6;  for  New 
England,  hooks  Nos.  4  and  5. 

ti.  Stone-fly,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body — Fur  of  the  gray  squirrel,  when  it  is  shortest  is  best,  mixed  with  a  little 
yellow  mohair,  leaving  yellow  about  the  tail.  Tail — ^A  strand  or  two  of 
brown  mottled  feathers,  say  of  mallard.  Wings — From  the  soft  inside 
feather  of  the  pea-hen's  wing.  Legs — Blue-dun  cock's  hackle.  For  Penn- 
sylvania, hooks  Nos.  6  to  8 ;  for  New  York,  hooks  Nos.  5  and  6;  for  New  Eng- 
land, hooks  Nos.  4  and  5. 

r.  Gravel-bed,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body — Dark  dun  or  lead-colored  silk  floss  dressed  very  fine.  Wings — From  a 
covert-feather  of  the  woodcock's  wing.  Legs — A  black  cock's  hackle,  rather 
long,  wound  twice  only  round  the  body.  For  Pennsylvania,  hooks  Nos.  8  to 
10;  for  New  York,  hooks  Nos.  6  to  8;  for  New  England,  hooks  Nos.  5  and  6. 
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Hooks  (including  a  Aill  series  of  unmounted  hooks,  of  recent  and 
aboriginal  manufacture). 

32737.  Artificial  flies  for  salmon,  trout,  and  bass — Continued. 

w,  Grannum,  with  water-color  sketcli  of  original. 

Body— Fur  of  a  rabbit's  face  with  a  little  fine  green  mohair  worked  in  at  the 
tail.  Wing&-~Fiom  the  inside  wing-feather  of  a  grouse.  Liegs— A  pale 
ginger  hen's  hackle.  For  Pennsylvania,  hooks  Nos.  8  to  10;  for  New  York, 
hooks  Noe.  6  to  8;  for  New  England,  hooks  Nos.  5  and  6. 

X,  TeUow  Don,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body— TeUow  mohair  mixed  with  a  little  pale  blue  from  a  mouse  or  yeUow 
floss  silk  with  the  least  blue  rabbit  fur  spun  upon  it.  Wings— Upright, 
from  the  inside  wing-feather  of  a  mallard  or  summer  duck.  For  Pennsyl- 
vania, hook  No.  10;  for  New  York,  hook  No.  8 ;  for  New  England,  hooks  Nos. 
5  and  6. 

y.  Iron-blue  Dun,  with  water-color  sketch  of  originaL 
g.  Hawthorn,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body— Black  ostrich's  herl.  Wing*— From  the  quill-feather  of  the  English 
snipe.  Legs — A  black  cock's  hackle.  For  Pennsylvania,  hooks  Nos.  8  to  10 ; 
for  New  York,  hooks  Nos.  6  to  8;  for  New  England,  hooks  Nos.  5  and  6. 

aa,  Jenny  Spinner,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 
db,  Dennison. 

Body — Green  floss  silk  ribbed  with  silver  twist.  Tail— Orange-tipped  fibres  of 
tippet,  wood-duck,  ibis,  and  green  parrot.  Legs— A  golden  yellow  hackle. 
Wings — Of  the  following  kinds:  wood-duck,  tippet,  brown  mallard,  bustard, 
green  parrot,  blue  and  yellow  macaw,  with  a  few  strands  of  red  macaw ; 
black  ostrich  head.    Hooks  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

ao.  Deacon. 

Body — ^Bright  yeUow  seal's  fur  ribbed  with  silver  tinsel  backed  with  gold  twist. 
Tail — Sprigs  of  gray  mallard  and  ibis.  Legs — ^Bright  yeUow  hackle. 
Wings— Strips  of  gray  mallard  dressed  full;  black  ostrich  head.  Hooks 
Nos.  2  and  3. 

ad,  MontreaL 

Body — Claret  mohair  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel.  Tail — ^Three  of  four  fibres  of 
scarlet  ibis.  Legs — Claret  hackle.  Wings — Brown  turkey.  Hooks  Nos.  1, 
2,  and  .3. 

ae.  Rangely. 

Body— Dark  claret  mohair  ribbed  with  gold  tinseL  Tail— Fibres  of  wood- 
duck  and  ibis.  Legs— Dark  claret  hackle.  Wing — Strips  of  wood-duck 
mixed  with  sprigs  of  scarlet  ibi^    Hooks  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

4tf.  TinseUed  Ibis. 

Pody— Silver  tinsel  ribbed  with  gold  twist.  Tail— A  slip  of  wood-duck  mixed 
with  ibis.  Legs — ^A  covert  wing-feather  of  the  ibis.  Wings — Strips  fh)m 
the  large  covert-feather  of  the  ibis  (the  win^  may  bo  varied,  adding  a  slip 
of  wood-duck  on  each  side);  black  ostrich  head.    Hooks  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 
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Hooks  (including  a  full  series  of  unmounted  hooks,  of  recent  and 
aboriginal  manufiEtcture). 

32737.  Artiflcial  flies  for  salmon,  trout,  and  bass — Continued. 

ag.  Lake  George. 

Body — Gold  twist  ribbed  with  silver  twist.  Tail— A  small  China  topping. 
Legs — ^A  bright  orange  hackle  with  a  shonlder  of  bright  claret.  Wings — 
Two  tippet  feathers  mixed  with  argus  pheasant,  brown  mallard ;  black  ostrich 
head.    Hooks  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

ah.  Chateangay. 

Body— Lemon-yellow  floss  ribbed  with  gold  twist.  Tail— A  few  fibres  of 
brown  mallard.  Leg&— A  ginger-colored  cock's  hackle.  Wings — Strii)8  of 
shoveUer  dack  mixed  with  fibres  of  aigns  pheasant. 

oL  Yellow  Drake. 

Body— Yellow  mohair  ribbed  with  silver  twist.  Tail — ^Three  fibres  of  yellow 
macaw.  Legs — Yellow  hackle  with  two  tnms  of  ibis  on  shonlder.  Wings — 
Strips  of  gray  mallard;  black  ostrich  head.    Hook  No.  3. 

aj,  Bichardson. 

Body— A  light-blue  floss  silk  ribbed  with  silver  twist.  Tail— Three  strands 
of  brown  mallard.  Leg&— Black  cock's  hackle.  Wings— Strips  of  English 
bine-Jay  mixed  with  brown  mallard.    Hooks  Nos.  3  and  4. 

dk,  Anthony. 
al.  Sn9w-fly. 
am.  Captain. 
an.  Combination. 

Body — ^First  half,  yellow  seal's  fur;  second  half,  red-claret  seal  ribbed  with 
silver  tinsel  (the  fur  to  be  picked  out).  Tail — ^A  few  fibres  of  gray  mallard 
mixed  with  ibis.  Legs— A  natural  red  hackle  dipped  in  yellow  dye.  Wings 
— ^A  piece  of  the  same  kind  of  hackle  with  pale  ibis  strips.  On  each  side  a 
piece  of  gray  mallard  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  wing  full ;  black  ostrich 
head.    Hooks  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

ao.  SUver  Doctor. 

Body — Silver  tinsel  ribbed  with  gold  twist.  Tail — China  i)heasant  topping. 
Legs— A  pale-blue  hackle  with  a  small  teal  or  guinea-hen  at  the  shoulder. 
Wings — ^Mixed  fibres  of  wood-duck,  brown  mallard,  guinea-hen,  green  parrot, 
blue  macaw,  teal,  and  bustard;  black  ostrich  head.    Hooks  Nos.  2  and  3. 

(^9.  Prouty. 

Body — ^First  joint,  silver  twist;  second,  black  ostrich  wilh  three  turus  of  the 
twist  over  it.  Tail — Orange  floss  with  a  turn  or  two  of  twist,  a  topping 
mixed  with  fibres  of  English  blue-jay.  Legs — ^A  yellow  dyed  list  hackle 
wound  over  the  ostrich.  Wings — Strips  of  white  swan  dyed  yellow.  One 
each  side  a  rib  of  teal-feather,  red  macaw  feelers ;  black  ostrich  head.  Hooks 
Nos.  2  and  3. 

aq.  Black  Cricket, 
or.  Grasshopper. 
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Hooks  (inclading  a  fall  series  of  unmounted  hooks,  of  recent  and 
aboriginal  manufacture). 

32737.  Artificial  flies  for  salmon,  trout,  and  bass — Continued. 

as.  Great  Blow. 
at  Cadis. 
au,  Murray. 

Black  silk  floss  ribbed  with  sUver  twist.  Tail— A  small  feather  from  the  neck 
of  the  scarlet  ibis.  Legs— A  golden  yellow  hackle.  Wings— Dark  mottled 
turkey ;  black  ostrich  head.    Hooks  Nos.  1  and  2. 

av.  Bound  Lake. 
aw.  Nameless. 

Body — Brown  ostrich  herl,  ribbed  with  gold  twist,  tag  orange  floss.  Tail — 
Two  or  three  short  sprigs  of  yellow  macaw.  Legs — A  small  sooty  orange 
hackle,  wound  from  tag  to  shoulder.  Wings — ^Alternate  strips  of  brown 
peacock- wing  feather  and  shoveller  duck,  with  a  sprig  or  two  of  wood-duck ; 
peacock  herl  head.    Hooks  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

ax,  Bacquette. 

Is  made  in  two  joints  of  black  orange  mohair  with  gold  tinsel.  Legs— A  dyed 
black  hackle  wound  from  tail  to  head.  Tail— Bright  yellow  toucan.  Wings 
—A  mixture  of  gold  pheasant  tail,  argus,  and  teal.    Hooks  Noa.  1,  2,  and  3. 

ay.  Priest. 

az.  Francis  Sykes. 

da.  Duke. 

hh.  Dhoou. 

he.  Dustin. 

M.  LascoUes. 

he.  Snitching  Sandy. 
hf.  Prouty. 

hg.  Grace. 

hh.  Powells. 

hi.  Hawthorne. 

bj,  Edmonson. 

hk.  Whitcher. 

hi.  Carshalton. 

(in.  Professor. 

Body— Yellow  mohair  or  silk  floss  ribbed  with  silyer  twist  or  tinseL  Tail- 
Two  or  three  strands  of  scarlet  ibis- wing  feathers.   Wings — ^From  the  gray. 

hn.  Coughton. 
ho.  Alder. 
hp.  Channtry. 
hq.  Kingdom. 
br.  Hoflan  Fancy. 
h9.  Coachman. 

Body — Peacock's  herl.  Wings — ^From  a  white  hen's  wing-feather,  or  a  pigeon- 
wing  feather  will  answer  the  purpose.  Legs— A  red  cock's  hackle  wound 
twice  or  thrice  at  the  shoulder.  For  Pennsylvania^  hooks  Nos.  8  to  10;  for 
New  York,  hooks  Nos.  5  and  6;  for  New  England,  hooks  Nos.  4  and  5. 
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Hooks  (including  a  fall  series  of  unmounted  hooks,  of  recent  and 
aboriginal  manufacture). 

32737.  Artificial  files  for  salmon,  trout,  and  bass — Continued. 

R  WUlow. 
hu,  Prouty. 
hv.  Notion. 

Body — First  half  gold  twiat,  remainder  brown  mohair,  with  three  turns  of 
the  twist  over  it.  Tail — A  topping  mixed  with  blue  kingfisher.  Legs — 
Brown  hackle.  Wings — ^Two  tippet  feathers  mixed  with  argns  pheasant, 
brown  mallard,  teal,  China  pheasant-tail  feathers,  blue  and  yeUow  macaw, 
with  a  blue  kingfisher  on  each  side  of  the  wing ;  black  ostrich  head.  Hooks 
Nos.  2  and  3. 

hw,  Lonifie. 

Body — ^Brown  mohair  ribbed  with  gold  twist.  Tail — China  feather  topping. 
Legs — Reddish  brown  hackle,  blue-jay  on  shoulder.  Wings — Pheasant 
tippet  feather  and  tail  mixed  with  sprigs  of  green  parrot,  blue  macaw,  and 
kingfisher.    Head — Orange  mohair.    Hooks  Nos.  1  and  2. 

hx.  BonndLake. 

Body — Orange  and  red  claret  merging  into  each  other,  silver  tinselled.  Tail- 
Sprigs  of  gold  pheasant  tippet,  blue  macaw,  and  green  parrakeet.  Logs-- 
A  claret  hackle  with  a  turn  or  two  of  orange  on  the  shoulder.  Wings — 
Two  strips  of  brown  turkey,  with  a  small  jungle-cock's  feather  on  each  side. 
Hooks  Nos.  1,  2f  and  3. 

iy.  Nicholson. 
hz.  Our  Pattern. 
ca,  Saranac. 

Body — Claret  floss  silk  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel,  backed  with  silver  twist. 
Tail — China  pheasant  crest-feather.  Legs — A  claret  hackle.  Wings— Two 
China  pheasant  tippet  feathers  on  either  side,  a  strip  or  two  of  brown  mallard 
and  argus  pheasant;  black  ostrich  head.    Hooks  Nos.  1-0,  2,  and  3. 

c5.  Long  Tom  of  Long  Lake. 

Body — Gray  squirrel  mixed  with  a  little  green  mohair  ribbed  with  silver  tinsel. 
Tail — China  pheasant  crest-feather.  Legs — A  blue  dun  cock's  hackle ;  at 
shoulder  two  or  three  turns  of  bright  claret  hackle.  Wings — Strips  of  brown 
mallard  mixed  wil-h  strands  of  summer  duck,  i>eacock-wing,  and  upper 
coverts  of  the  wild  turkey,  red  macaw  feelers;  black  plush  head.  Hooks 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

CO.  St.  Regis. 

Body — Cinnamon  mohair  ribbed  with  double  gold  twist.  Tail — ^A  strip  of 
China  pheasant  tippet  mixed  with  a  few  strands  of  bustard.  Legs — A 
chestnut  hackle  with  three  turns  or  so  of  orange-dyed  guinea-hen,  small 
and  short  in  the  fibres.  Wings — Strips  of  brown  mallard,  brown  turkey, 
English  pheasant  tail,  and  China  ti^et;  black  ostrich  head.  Hooks  Nos.  1 
and  2. 
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Hooks  (including  a  full  series  of  unmounted  hooks,  of  recent  and 
aboriginal  manufacture). 

32737.  Artificial  flies  for  salmon,  trout,  and  bass — Continued. 

cd.  No.  a 

Body— Three  or  four  turns  of  mohair,  rest  of  black  mohair  ribbed  with  silver 
tinsel  and  backed  with  gold  twist.  Tail— A  smaU  topping.  Legs— A  dyed 
black  hackle  and  a  shoulder  of  red  clarot.  Wings— Mixed  fibres  of  mallard^ 
guinea-hen  tail-feather  over  wing,  two  strips  of  dark  turkey  tipped  with 
white.    Hooks  Nos.  2  and  3. 

oe,  Highlander. 

c/.  Lady  of  Mertoun. 

Body— Water-rats  fur  ribbed  with  silver  twist.  Tail— A  tip  of  common  os- 
trich or  mohair  and  a  gold  pheasant  topping.  Legs — ^Two  or  three  turns  of 
a  small  red  liacklo  finished  off  with  a  black  hackle.  Wings— Strii)s  of  dark 
gray  mallard.    Head — Crimson  ostrich  or  mohair.    Hooks  Noe.  1-0, 1,  and  2. 

og,  Toppy. 

Body — Black  mohair  ribbed  with  sUver  tinsel.  Tail — ^A  topping  tip  crimson. 
Legs— A  turn  or  two  of  red  hackle,  the  rest  black  hackle.  Wings— Black 
or  brown  turkey  tipped  with  white.  Head — Crimson.  Hooks  Nos.  1-0, 1, 
and  2. 

ch.  Sapper. 

Body— Orange  mohair  ribbed  with  gold  tinseL  Tail— Fibres  of  green  parrot, 
guinea-hen,  tippet  feather,  and  ibis.  Legs — Orange  hackle,  shoulder  a  dyed 
black  hackle.  Wings — Strips  of  peacock-wing  feather,  brown  mallard, 
green  parrot,  guinea-hen,  gold  pheasant  tail,  blue  macaw  feelers;  black  os- 
trich head.    Hooks  Nos.  1-0  and  1. 

d,  Stephens. 

Body — Brick-colored,  silk  ribbed  with  gold  twist  and  blue  tip.  Tail — Gold 
pheasant  topping.  Legs — Hackle,  same  color  as  body.  Wings — Gold 
pheasant  tippet  and  slight  mixture  of  maUard;  black  ostrich  head.  Hooks 
No.  1. 

cf,  Jock  Scott. 

Body — ^In  two  joints,  gold-colored  floss  the  lowest,  and  black  floss  the  upper ; 
from  the  joint  are  tied  two  short  toucan  points,  and  over  the  butts  of  .them 
at  the  joints  two  turns  of  black  ostrich.  Tail — One  gold  pheasant  topping 
and  one  Indian  crow  feather.  Legs — Black  hackle  over  the  black  joint 
and  speckled  guinea-hen  at  the  shoulder.  Wings— A  white  tip  turkey,  slip 
in  the  middle  fibres  of  bustard,  teal,  brown  mallard,  yeUow,  red,  and  green 
parrot,  one  topping  over  all;  blue  macaw  feelers.  A  kingfisher  on  either 
cheek;  black  ostrich  head.    Hooks  Nos.  1-0,  1,  and  2. 

cJfc.  Whitcher. 

Body — Black  mohair  ribbed  wMi  silver,  tip  yellow  silk.  TaU — Gold  pheasant 
topping.  Legs — Black  hackle.  Wings — ^A  mixture  of  mallard  and  hooded 
merganser;  black  ostrich  head.    Hooks  Nos.  1  and  2. 
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Hooks  (including  a  full  series  of  unmounted  hooks,  of  recent  and 
aboriginal  manuflEkcture). 

82737.  Artificial  flies  for  salmon,  trout,  and  bass— Continued. 

o{.  Nlcliolson. 

Body— Blood-rod  mohair  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel.  Tail-— Sprigs  of  mallard 
and  pheasant  tipi>et  feather.  Legs — A  blood-red  and  a  dark-blue  hackle 
wound  on  together.  Wings — Brown  mallard  and  blue  macaw  feelers ;  black 
ostrich  head.    Hooks  Nos.  1  and  2. 

cm.  Caribou. 

Body — ^Tip  gold  tinsel,  tag  golden-yellow  silk,  next  a  black  silk  Joint,  the 
rest  of  gray  caribou.  Legs — Gray  hackle  with  a  claret  on  the  shoulder. 
Tail — Gold  pheasant  topping.  Wings— Turkey  and  mallard  with  sprigs  of 
macaw  and  pheasant  tippet  feather;  black  ostrich  head.  Hooks  Nos.  1-0, 
andl. 

cfi.  Moose. 

Body— Yellow  floss  ribbed  with  silver  tinsel.  Tail— A  China  pheasant  top- 
ping. Leg»— A  yellow  hackle ;  shoulder  hackle  a  guinea-hen.  Wings— Two 
tippet  feathers  of  the  China  pheasant  with  fibres  of  mallard  wood-duck  on 
each  side;  black  ostrich  head.    Hooks  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

CO.  Moosehead.' 

Body — ^Deep  claret  mohair  ribbed  with  gold  twist.  Tail — ^A  topping.  Legs— 
A  claret  hackle  with  three  turns  of  orange  hackle  at  the  shoulder.  Wings — 
Strips  of  brown  mallard  and  tippet  feather  with  red  macaw  feelers;  black 
ostrich  head.    Hooks  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

op.  Fiery-brown. 

Body — ^Fiery  brown  mohair  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel.  Tail — ^A  small  topping 
mixed  with  wood-duck.  Legs— A  brown-red  hackle.  Wings— Brown  mal- 
lard with  a  little  wood-duck  and  golden  pheasant  neck-feather  mixed;  black 
head.    Hooks  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

cq.  Parson. 

or.  Gold  Wing. 

08.  Gold  Mallard. 

ot.  Eircudbrightshire. 

ou.  Eagle. 

ov.  Tartan. 

ew.  Last  Fly. 

oar.  Atkinson. 

etf.  Strachan. 

OB.  Parson. 

Body— Black  mohair  tipped  with  orange  and  ribbed  with  silver  twist.  Tail— 
A  small  topping.  Legs— A  black  hackle.  Wings— Brown  turkey >tail;  black 
head.    Hooks  Nos.  2  and  3. 

da.  Boss. 

Body— Cinnamon-colored  floss  ribbed  with  gold  twist.  Tail— Sprigs  of  green 
parrot.  Legs — A  furnace  hackle.  Wings — Brown  mallard  mixed  with  pea- 
cock herl;  black  ostrich  head.    Hooks  Nos.  l'^  and  1. 
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Books  (including  a  fiiU  series  of  unmonnted  hooks,  of  leo^it  aad 
aboriginal  mannfactore). 

32737.  Artificial  flies  for  salmon,  trout,  and  bass — Continued. 

db.  Forsyth, 
do.  Chamberlin. 

dd.  Green. 

de.  Whitcher. 
4A  Langrin. 
dg.  Emmet. 
dh.  Captain. 
dU  Migor. 

dj.  Darling. 
dk,  Dnrham  Banger. 
dl.  Goldfinch. 
dm,  Britannia. 
dn,  Popham. 
do.  White  Tip. 
dp.  White  Wing. 
dq,  Drake  Wing. 
dr.  Dun  Wing. 
d$.  Black  and  Yellow. 
dt.  Blue  Doctor. 
du.  Kate. 
dv.  Baggies. 

dw.  Little  yellow  May  Dnn,  with  water-color  sketch  of  originaL 
iz.  Oak  Fly,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body— Orange  floss  silk  rihbed  with  ash-colored  silk  thread  or  a  little  floss, 
the  ash-color  to  be  shown  well  at  the  tail  and  shonlders.  Wings— From  a 
scapular  feather  of  the  woodcock.  Legs — A  furnace  hackle  or  red  cock's 
hackle  with  a  black  list  up  the  middle.  For  Pennsylvania,  hooks  Kos.  8  to 
10 ;  for  New  York,  hooks  Nos.  6  to  8;  for  New  England,  hooks  Nos.  5  and  6. 

dy.  Black  Gnat,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body— Black  ostrich  herl.  Wings— From  the  quill-feather  of  the  lice-bird  or 
grakle.  Legs— Black  hackle.  For  Pennsylvania,  hooks  Nos.  10  to  12;  for 
New  York,  hooks  Nos.  8  to  10;  for  New  England,  hook  No.  8. 

dz.  Fern  Fly,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body— Orange  floss  silk.  Wings— From  the  quill-feather  of  thesommer- 
duck  wing ;  the  smaller-sized  hooks  can  be  dressed  from  the  wing-feather 
of  the  blue-jay.  Legs— A  red  cock's  hackle.  For  Pennsylvania,  hooks  Nos. 
8  to  10;  for  New  York,  hooks  Nos.  6  to  8;  for  New  England,  hooks  Nos.  5 
and  6. 

90.  YeUow  Sally,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body— Any  yellowish  fur  ribbed  with  yeUow  or  apple-green  silk.  Wings — 
From  a  wing-feather  of  a  white  hen  or  white  pigeon  stained  pale  yeUow. 
Leg*— A  white  cock's  hackle  stained  in  the  same  dye.  For  Pennsylvania, 
hooks  Nos.  6  to  8;  for  New  York,  hooks  Nos.  5  and  6;  for  New  England, 
hooks  Nos.  4  and  5. 
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Hooks  (including  a  Aill  series  of  unmounted  hooks,  of  recent  and 
aboriginal  manufacture). 

32737.  Artificial  flies  for  salmon,  trout,  and  bass — Continued. 

eb.  Alder  Fly,  with  water-color  sketch  of  origiual. 

Body — Peacock's  herL  Wings — ^From  a  feather  of  a  brown  hea's  wing. 
Leg»— A  red  cock's  hackle  or  a  black  cock's  hackle  will  answer  tolerably 
weU.  For  Pennflylvania,  hooks  Nos.  8  to  10 ;  for  New  York,  hooks  Nos.  5 
and  6;  for  New  England,  hooks  Nos.  4  and  5. 

ec.  Sky  Bine,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

ed.  Little  dark  Spinner,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 
M.  Turkey  Brown,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

^.  Magalloway. 

Body — Half  black  ostrich  and  half  brown  mohair  ribbed  with  gold  twist. 
Tail — Short  fibers  of  yellow  macaw.  Legs — ^A  furnace  hackle  of  the 
shoulder.  Wings — Strips  of  brown  quill-feathers  of  the  peacock;  black 
ostrich  head.    Hook  No. -3. 

eg,  Bemis  Stream. 

Body — Chestnut  mohair  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel.  Tail — China  pheasant  toj)- 
ping.  Legs — ^A  chestnut  hackle.  Wings — Strips  of  brown  i>eaoock  mixed 
with  bustard.    Hooks  Nos.  1  and  2. 

eh,  Mooselocmaguntick. 

Body — About  equal  parts  mixed  of  gray  squirrel's  fur  and  pea-green  mohair 
ribbed  with  gold  twist.  Tail — Four  strands  of  argus  feathers.  Legs — ^A 
brown  bittern  hackle.  Wings — Gray  speckled  turkey,  white  tipped  (dye 
yeUow),  with  a  strip  of  argus  feather  on  each  side ;  green  ostrich  head. 
Hook  No.  1. 

eL  Molechunkemunk. 

Body — Orange  floss  silk  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel,  backed  with  silver  twist. 
Tail — China  pheasant  topping.  Legs— A  furnace  hackle.  Wings— Brown 
maUard;  black  ostrich  head. 

^.  Willow  Finch. 

Body — ^Yellow  seal's  fur  ribbed  with  silver  twist.  Tail— Sprigs  of  tippet 
feathers  mixed  with  yeUow  macaw.  Legs — ^A  yellow  hackle,  at  the  shoul- 
der a  small  guinea-hen  stained  yellow.  Wings— Strips  of  swan  feather  dyed 
yellow  with  a  spray  of  guinea-hen  (tail-feather)  dyed  yeUow;  black  ostrich 
head.    Hooks  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

eik,  Oquassac. 

Body— Red  claret  mohair  ribbed  with  pink  floss.  Tail— Yellow  tag  with 
pieces  of  argus  and  tippet  feathers.  Legs— A  claret  hackle.  Winga— Strips 
from  the  quill-feather  of  the  argus  pheasant;  black  ostrich  head.  Hooks 
Nos.  1-0  and  1. 

'  eL  Welokennebago. 

Body— 2ed  pig's  hair  ribbed  with  broad  gold  tinsel,  backed  with  silver  twist. 
Tail— A  mixture  of  black  turkey  tipped  with  white  and  scarlet  ibis.  Legs — 
Scarlet  hackle.  Wing*— Fibers  of  red  macaw  mixed  with  strips  of  black 
and  brown  turkey  tipped  with  white;  black  ostrich  head. 
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Hooks  (inclnding  a  full  series  of  unmoanted  hooks,  of  recent  and 
aboriginal  manufactore). 

32737.  Artiflcial  flies  for  trout,  salmon,  and  bass — Continued. 
em,  Gapsuptuo. 

Body— Silver  tinsel  ribbed  with  gold  twist.  Tail— Fibers  of  China  pheasant 
tail  mixed  with  guinea-hen  and  red  macaw.  Legs— A  brilliant  scarlet 
haokle.  Wings— Mixed  and  to  be  made  folL  Two  strips  of  brown  tnrkey 
tipped  with  white-brown  mallard^  China  pheasant  tail  and  gninea-hen ; 
black  ostrich  head.    Hooks  Nos.  1-0, 1,  and  2. 

en.  Orange  Grouse. 

eo.  Thunder  and  Lightning. 

ep.  Lough  GilL 

eq,  Lillie. 

er.  Black  Ant. 

69.  Blue  Blow.  . 

et.  Mare. 

eift.  Hare's  Ear. 

ev.  Ibis. 

eir.  Seth  Green. 

ex.  Bed  Creeper. 

ey.  Turkey  Brown. 

er.  Queen  of  the  Waters, 
/a.  Ctovemor. 
fb.  White  MiUer. 

fo.  lion. 

fd.  Water-witch. 

fe.  Atkinson. 

ff.  Our  Own  Pattern. 

fg.  Green  Drake,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body— Pale  straw-colored  floss  silk  ribbed  ^th  brown  silk  thread  or  floss ; 
the  extremities  are  of  brown  peacock's  herl.  Tail— Three  rabbit's  whiskers. 
Wings— Made  from  a  mottled  feather  of  mallard  stained  a  pale  yeUowish- 
green.  Legs — ^A  grizzled  cock's  hackle  stained  a  yeUowish-green  in  the 
same  dye.  For  Pennsylvania,  hooks  Nos.  6  to  8;  for  New  York,  hooks  Nos. 
4  to  6 ;  for  New  Engliuid,  hooks  Nos.  3  and  4. 

fh.  Gray  Drake,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body— The  middle  part  of  white  floss  silk  ribbed  with  silver  twist;  the  ex- 
tremities of  brown  peacock's  herL  Tail— Three  rabbit's  whiskers.  Wings- 
Made  from  a  gray  mottled  feather  of  the  mallard.  Sise  of  hooks  same  as 
green  drake. 

/i.  Orange  Dun,  with  water-color  sketch  of  originaL 

This  fly  is  equally  attractive  to  trout,  and  is  a  prime  favorite  in  its  day— the 
end  of  June,  July,  and  August.  Body-^ark  orange  silk.  Tail— Two  fibers 
of  brown  maUard  feather.  Wings— From  the  quill-fdather  of  the  large 
red-crowned  woodpecker.  For  Pennsylvania,  hooks  Nos.  6  to  8;  for  New 
York,  hook  No.  6 ;  for  New  England,  hooks  Nos.  5  and  6. 

JJ,  Green  Mackerel^  with  water-color  sketch  of  originaL 
fk.  Brown  Mackerel,  with  water-color  sketch  of  originaL 
fl.  Marlow  Buess^  with  water-color  sketch  of  originaL 
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Hooks  (including  a  full  series  of  unmounted  hooks,  of  recent  and 
aboriginal  manufacture). 

32737.  Artificial  flies  for  trout,  salmon,  and  bass — Continued. 

fm.  Pale  Evening  Dun,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original, 
/n.  July  Dun*,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body — ^Mole's  fur  and  pale-yellow  mohair  mixed  and  spun  on  yeUow  sill:. 
Tail— Two  or  three  whiskers  of  a  dark  dun  hackle.  Wings — From  the 
quUl-fL*ather  of  a  blue-jay.  Legs — Dark  dun  hackle.  For  Pennsylvania, 
hooks  Nos.  8  to  10 ;  for  New  York,  hooks  Nos.  6  to  8 ;  for  New  England, 
hooks  Nos.  5  and  6. 

fo.  Gold-eyed  Gauge-wing,  with  water-color  sketch  of  originaL 

fp.  Butcher,  No.  1. 

fq.  Blue  Raugcr. 

fr.  Black  Ranger. 

/«.  Colonel. 

ft.  Children's  J'arlow. 

fn.  Candlestick  Maker. 

ft.  Baker. 

/it.  Butcher. 

/x,  Namsen. 

fy.  BhMjkandTeaL 

fz.  Guinea  Hen. 

ga.  Claret. 

gh,  Inquichin. 

gc.  Maxwell  Ranger. 

gd,  August  Dun,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body— Brown  floss  silk  ribbed  with  yellow  silk  thread.  Tail— Two  rabbit's 
whiskers.  Wings— Feather  of  a  brown  hen's  wing.  Legs— A  dwk  red 
hackle.  For  Pennsylvania,  hook  No.  8;  for  New  York,  hook  No.  6;  for 
New  England,  hook  No.  5. 

ge.  Orange,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

X  Body— Orange  ftoss'silk  ribbed  with  black  sillc.  Wings— Dark  part  of  the 
blue-jay's  wing.  Legs— A  very  dark  furnace  hackle.  For  Pennsylvania, 
hooks  Nos.  8  to  10  J  for  New  York,  hooks  Nos.  6  to  8j  for  New  England, 
hook  No.  6. 

gf.  Cinnamon,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body— Fawn-colored  floss  silk  ribbed  with  red  silk  thread.  Wings— Feather 
of  a  yellow-brown  hen's  wing.  Legs— A  ginger  hackle.  For  Pennsylvani.*, 
hook  No.  8 ;  for  New  York,  hook  No.  6 ;  for  New  England,  hook  No.  6. 

gg.  Blue-bottle,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

Body— Bright  blue  floss  silk  with  a  few  turns  of  brown  floss  at  the  shoulder. 
Wings— From  the  quill-feather  of  a  water-hen.    Legs— Black  hackle  from 
a  cock  wrapped  down  the  principal  part  of  the  body.    For  Pennsylvania, 
hook  No.  8;  for  New  York,  hook  No.  6;  for  New  England,  hook  No.  5. 
gh.  Whirling-bluo  Dun,  with  water-color  sketch^of  original. 

Body— Squirrel's  red-brown  fur  mixed  with  yellow  mohair.  Tail— On©  or 
two  whisks  of  a  pale  ginger  hackle.  Wings— From  the  quiU-feather  of  a 
maUard.  For  Pennsylvania,  hook  No.  8;  for  New  York,  hook  No.  8;  for 
New  England,  hook  No.  6. 

BuU.  N.  M.  No.  14 8 
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Hooks  (including  a  fall  series  of  unmounted  hooks^  of  recent  and 
aboriginal  manufacture). 

32737.  Artificial  flies  for  trout,  salmon,  and  bass — Continued. 

gi.  Willow,  with  water-color  sketch  of  originaL 

Body — ^Mole's  fur  mixed  with  a  little  fine  yeUow  mohair.  Wings — From  the 
qoiU-feather  of  a  water-hen  or  coot.  Legs — A  dark  dun  hen's  hackle.  For 
Pennsylvania,  hooks  Nos.  8  to  10;  for  New  York,  hook  No.  8j  for  New 
England,  hooks  Nos.  5  and  6. 

gf.  Snowy. 

gk.  Beaut/ Snow. 

gl.  Bed  Palmer,  with  water-color  sketch  of  originaL 

Body— Red  mohair  ribhed  with  gold  twist  or  tinsel.  Legs— A  blood-red 
cock's  (saddle)  hackle  wrapped  nicely  over  it,  working  the  hackle  closely 
together  at  the  shoulder.  For  Pennsylvania,  hooks  Nos.  6,  8,  and  10;  for 
New  York,  hooks  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6;  for  New  England,  hooks  Nos.  3, 4,  and  5. 

gm.  Black  and  Hed  Palmer,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

gn.  Brown  Palmer,  with  water-color  sketch  of  original. 

go.  Furnace. 

gp.  Grizzle. 

gq.  Ginger. 

gr.  List. 

gs.  Soldier. 

gU  White. 

gn.  Grizzle  Peacock. 

gv.  Bed. 

gw.  Black  Peacock. 

gx.  Black. 

gy.  Brown  Peacock. 

gz.  Scarlet. 

25548.  Salmon  fly-book  for  carrying  artificial  flies. 

25547.  Trout  fly-book  for  carrying  artificial  flies.    Loaned  by  Bradford  Sl 
Anthony,  Boston,  Mass.    (|4.50.) 

26677.  Fly-book.    Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company.    Propertyof  J.  A. 

[Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

26678.  Fly-book.  "  " 

26679.  Fly-book.  "  " 

liines  (twisted  and  plaited). 

Silk  lines. 

25633.  Series  of  braided  raw-silk  lines.    (50  yards;  C  to  G.)    G.  H.  Mans- 

field &  Co.,  Canton,  Mass. 
25632.  OUed,  braided,  raw-silk  lines.    G.  H.  Mansfield  &  Co.,  Canton,  Mass. 

25628.  XXXX  silk  fish-line.    (50  yards.)  " 

25629.  XX  silk  fish-Une.    (50  yards.)  '* 

25634.  Grass  lines.    Nos.  0,  1,  and  3  cable,   and  3  shroud.     Bradford  Sl 

Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25635.  Braided  grass  lines.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Bostoui  Mass. 
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liines  (twisted  and  plaited). 

linen  lines. 

25626.  Hard-braid  linen  lines.    (1  to  5 ;  50  yards  each.)    G.  H.  Mansfield  &. 

Co.,  Canton,  Mass.  ^ 

25631.    Series  of  braided  linen  fish-lines.    (50  yards.)    G.  H.  Mansfield  &. 

Co.,  Canton,  Mass. 

25612.  linen  fisb-lines.    J.  &  S.  Allen,  Walpole,  Mass. 

25613.  Linen  fish-lines.  " 

25618.  Linen  fish-lines.  << 

25637.  Linen  bass-line.    (600  feet.)    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cotton  lines. 

25619.  Cotton  fish-lines.  (20  feet  hank.)   L.  CrandaU  ^b  Co.,  Ashaway,  R.  I. 

25620.  Cotton  fish-lines.  (50  feet  shroud,  laid.)  *^ 

25621.  Cotton  fish-lines.  (28-fathom  hawser.)  << 

25622.  Cotton  fish-lines.  (14-fathom  hawser.)  " 

26738.  Fishing-line,  No.  3.   (Sea-Island fly-line.)  J. W. Dresser, Castine, Me. 

26733.  Fishing-Hne,  No.  5.  "  " 

26743.  Fishing-line,  No.  5.    (Golden  mackerel,  oiled.)     *^  ** 

26741.  Fishing-line,  No.  6.    (Golden  mackerel,  oiled.)     "  " 

26735.  Fishing-line,  No.  6.  "  " 

26744.  Fishing-line,  No.  7.    (Golden  mackerel,  white.)    **  " 

26739.  Fishing-line,  No.  7.    (White.)  '*  *' 

26742.  Fishing-line,  No.  8.    (Golden  mackerel,  oiled.)     "  ** 
.  26740.  Fishing-line,  No.  9.    (Golden  mackerel,  oiled.)     "  ** 

26734.  Fishing-line,  No.  9.  *'  " 

26745.  Fishing-lines,  No.  7,  8,  and  9.    (Sea-side  cotton  chalk-lino,  white.) 

J.  W.  Dresser,  Castine,  Me. 

26736.  Fishing-line,  No.  10.     (14  fathoms,  hawser-laid.)     J.  W.  Dresser, 

Castine,  Me. 
26732.  Fishing-line,  No.  11.     (Bluefish.)     (24  fathoms  long,  hawser-laid.) 
J.  W.  Dresser,  Castine,  Me. 

25624.  Tarred  cotton  fishing-lines.     (25-fathom  shroud.)     L.  Crandall  & 

Co.,  A^haway,  R.  I. 

25623.  Cotton  fishing-lines.    (50  feet  shroud,  laid.)     L.  Crandall  &  Co., 

Ashaway,  R.  I. 
26016.  Golden  mackerel  lines  of  assorted  sizes.    Made  from  pure  Sea-l8lan<l 
cotton.    J.  W.  Dresser,  Castine,  Me. 

25625.  Braided  cotton  fishing-lines.  G.  H.  Mansfield  &,  Co.,  Canton,  Mass. 
25636.  Sea-Island  cotton  mackerel-lines.  Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
25627.  Water-proof  braided  fish-lines.    (B  to  G.)    G.  H.  Mansfield  &  Co., 

Canton,  Mass. 
660.  Fishing-line.    Northwest  coast  of  America.    G.  Gibbs. 

Whalebone  lines. 

2193.  Whalebone  fish-line.  Anderson  River  Indians.  Anderson  River. 
R.  MacFarlane. 

2197.  Whalebone  line  with  hooks.  Eskimo.  Anderson  River.  R.  Mac- 
Farlane. 

2016.  Whalebone  line.    Arctic  coast.    B.  R.  Ross. 
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liines  (twisted  and  plaited). 

Hide  lines. 

8787.  Fisliing-line  made  of  seal-skin.    Mahlemnt  Eskimo.    W.  H.  Ball. 

8785.  Fishing-line  made  of  seal-skin.     Kaviakemat  Eskimo.     Grantley 
^  Harbor,  Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 

8786.  Fishing-line  made  of  seal-skin.    Unaleet  Eskimo.     St.  Michael's, 

Alaska.    W.  H.  DaU. 
16314.  Harpoon-line.    Nunivak  Island,  Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 
15617.  Harpoon-line.     Made  of  skin  of  young  walrus.     Alaska.     H.  W. 

Elliott. 
19376.  Harpoon-line  made  of  seal-skin.    Rev.  James  Cnrly. 

Bark  lineB. 

20655.  Fishing-line  made  of  cedar  bark.    Bella  Bella,  B.  C.    J.  G.  Swan. 
20888.  Fishing-line  made  of  spmce  root-fibers.    Hannegan  Indians.    Prince 

of  Wales  Islands,  Alaska.    J.  G.  Swan. 
26821,  Harpoon-line,  cedar  bark.    Makah  Indians.    J.  G.  Swan. 

Kelp  lines, 

656.  Fishing-lines  of  sea-weed.    (Xereocystis  lutlcmfia,)    Northwest  coast 

of  America.    G.  Gibbs. 
6561.  Fish-line  of  kelp.    (Nereocyatis  luikeana,)   With  halibut-hooks.    Hai- 

dah  Indians.    Prince  of  Wales  Archipelago.    Dr.  T.  T.  Minor. 
1052.  Fish-line.    (Nereocysiis  lutkeana.)    Northwest  coast.    Lieut.  J,  W, 

White. 

26818.  Halibut-line  of  kelp.    (Nereocystia  lutkeana.)    Makah  Indians.    Neab 

Bay,  W.  T.    J.  G.  Swan. 

26819.  Fish-line  of  kelp  with  halibut-hooks.     Clyoquot  Indians.    Vancou- 

ver's Island.    J.  G.  Swan. 

(Accessory.)    Apparatus  for  twisting  lines 
Snoods,  leaders,  and  traees. 

"Cat-gut''  (sheep)  snoods  and  leaders. 
Silkworm-gut  snoods. 
Flax  snoods. 
-   Gimp  snoods. 
Wire  snoods. 
Hooks  mounted  on  leaders. 

25540.  Kinsey  tront-books.    (Tied  to  gut.)    Bradford  &  An tliony,  Boston. 

Mass. 

25542.  Aberdeen  books.    (Tied  to  gnt. )    Bradford  &  Antbony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25543.  Hollow-point  Limerick  bobks.    (Tied  to  double  gut.)    Bradford  & 

Antbony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25544.  Hollow-point  Limerick  books.    (Tied  to  twisted  gut.)    Bradford  dc 

Antbony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25545.  Hollow-point  Limerick  books.    (Tied  to  gimp.)    Bradford  &  An- 

tbony, Boston,  Mass. 

25546.  Carlisle  books.    (Tied  to  gimp.)    Bradford&Antbony,  Boston,  Mass. 
255.39.  Hollow-point  Limerick  trout-books.    (Tied  to  gut. )    Bradford  &  An- 
tbony, Boston,  Mass. 

25541.  New  York  bass-books.    (Tied  to  gut.)    Bradford  &  Antbony,  Boston, 

Mass. 
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Sinkers* 

Sinkers  and  swivels. 

.  Sinkers  and  swivels.    Forfiahing-lines.   Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston, 

Mass. 
25605.  Series  of  sinkers  used  in  fishing  for  cod  and  tautog.    Newport  models. 

J.  M.  K.  Southwick,  Newport,  R.  I. 
25607.  Hand-line  sinkers.    Rhode  Island  r«nd' Eastern  Connecticut.    A.  R. 

Crittenden. 
25716.  Cod-line  sinker.    Central  Wharf  Company,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
29456.  Cod-lead  mold.    Used  to  make  form  in  molding.    John  B.  Parsons, 

Rockport,  Mass. 
15591.  Sinker  made  of  walrus  ivory.    Pomoox  Eskimos,  Alaska.    H.  W. 

EUiott. 

l^et-sinkers. 

.  Net-sinkers.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

29393.  Net-rings  or  sinkers.     Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
29474.  Primitive  net-sinkers.    Used  in  WeUfleet,  Mass.     Newell  B.  Rich, 

Wellfleet,  Mass. 
25800.  Menhaden-net  sinkers  (old  style).    Formerly  used  about  Beverly  and 

Salem,  Mass.    George  B.  Foster,  Beverly,  Mass. 
25603.  Seine-sinkers.    Newport  model.    J.  M.  K.  Southwick,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Spreaders. 

Chopsticks. 

One-armed  chopsticks  or  "revolving  booms.'' 

Floats. 

Line-floats  of  wood,  cork,  and  quill. 

25661.  Egg-shaped  floats.    Wm.  M.  Young,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

25662.  Barrel-shaped  floats.  "  " 

25663.  Snake-head  floats.  "  */ 

25664.  Quill  floats.  "  " 

Seine-floats  of  cork,  wood,  glass,  and  rubber  tubing. 

25597.  Seine-corks.    Used  at  Newport,  R.  I.    J.  M.  K.  Southwick,  Newport, 
R.  I. 

Harpoon-floats  of  bladder,  inflated  skin,  and  wood. 

20898.  Seal-skin  huoy.    Sitka  Alaska.    J.  G.  Swan. 
1035.  Seal-skin  buoy.    Makah  Indians.    Puget  Sound.    J.  G.  Swan. 

19515.  Seal-skin  buoy.    North  Greenland.    G.  Y.  Nickerson. 

26824.  Seal-skin  buoy.    (Used  in  whale  fisheries.)    Clyoquot  Indians,  Van- 
couver's Island.    J.  G.  Swan. 

26823.  Seal-skin  buoy.    (Used  in  whale  fisheries.)    Clyoquot  Indians,  Van- 
couver's Island.    J.  G.  Swan. 

20594.  SeaVs  bladder  buoy.    Bella  Bella,  B.  C,    J.  G.  Swan. 

827,  4970.  Seal-skin  buoy  with  rope.    Makah  Indians.    Neeah  Bay,  Puget 
Sound,  W.  T.    J.  G.  Swan. 

Keg  and  other  floats  for  lobster-pots,  gill-nets,  &c. 
Whale-line  drag. 
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29.  (Accessory.)    Angling-apparatus. 
Reels. 

Simple  reels  for  fly-flshiiig,  with  and  without  check. 

25590.  Brass  fishing-reel.    Plain^  single,  with  ring.    Bradford  &  Anthony, 

Boston,  Mass. 
25589.  Brass  fishing-reel.    Plain,  single,  with  plate.    Bradford  &  Anthony, 

Boston,  Mass. 

25587.  Brass  fishing-reel.    Plain,  single,  with  stop  and  ring.    Bradford  &. 

Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25588.  Brass  fishing-reeL    Plain,  single,  with  stop  and  plate.    Bradford  d. 

Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
25577.  Hard-rubber  fishing-reel,  German-silver  band.     Eini  very  narrow, 
with  leather  case.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25568.  Hard-rubber  salmon-fishing  reel.    German-silver  rim.    Bradford  & 

Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
25561.  Rubber  trout-reeL    (Fowler's patent.)   Bradford &. Anthony,  Boston, 
Mass. 

25582.  Orvls'  patent  fishing-reel.    German  silver,  nickeled  and  perforated. 

Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25567.  Fine  click  brass  fishing-reeL  (25  yards.)  Bradford  &  Anthony, 
Boston,  Mass. 

25586.  Brass  fishing-reel.  Click,  with  plate.  Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston, 
Mass. 

25585.  Brass  fishing-reel.  Click,  with  ring.  Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston, 
Mass. 

25575.  German-silver  trout-fishing  reeL  Click,  with  rim.  Bradford  &  An- 
thony, Boston,  Mass. 

25565.  Germannsilver  trout  click  fishing-reeL  (ICO  yards.)  Bradford  d&  An- 
thony, Boston,  Mass. 

25569.  Hard-rubber  trout-fishing  reeL    Click,  German-silver  rim. 

25571.  Hard-rubber  trout-fishing  reel.  Click,  plain  rim.  Bradford  &.  An- 
thony, Boston,  Mass. 

25579.  Celluloid  trout  click  fishing-reel.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston, 

Mass. 

25560.  German-silver  trout  click  fishing-reeL  (60  yards.)  Bradford  &,  An- 
thony, Boston,  Mass. 

25564.  German-silver  salmon-fishing  reel,  click.  (4i  inch.)  Bradford  Sc 
Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

Multiplying  reels  for  bass-fishing,  with  and  without  check. 

25580.  Celluloid  fishing-reel.    Multiplying  and  click.    Bradford  &  Anthony, 

Boston,  Mass. 

25583.  Brass  fishing-reel.     Multiplying,  stop  and  ring.    Bradford  &.  An- 

thony, Boston,  Mass. 

26688.  Fowler  reeL    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Contrib- 

[uted  by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 
26687.  Fowler  reeL  "  " 

26686.  Frankfort  reeL  "  " 

26689.  Plain  reel.  "  " 
26916.  Winans  reel.    J.  Ross  Winans,  Baltimore,  Md. 

26663.  Reel  for  trolling-line.  Property  of  J.  A  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Contributed  by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 
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Reels* 

Multiplying  reels  for  bass  fishing,  with  or  without  check. 

25574.  German-silyer  fishing-reeL  Multiplying;  i&  yards.  Bradford  &, 
Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25570.  Hard  nibber  trout-fishing  reeL  Multiplying ;  60  yards.  Bradford 
&  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25584.  Brass  fishing-reeL  Multiplying  stop  and  plate.  Bradford  &.  An- 
thony, Boston,  Mass. 

25573.  Brass  fishing-reeL  Multiplying  drag ;  60  yards.  Bradford  &  An- 
thony, Boston,  Mass. 

25572.  German-silyer  fishing-reel.  Steel  pirot,  multiplying  drag,  300  yards. 
Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25578.  CeUuloid  fishing-reel.  With  multiplying  click  and  extra  spool. 
Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gunwale-winches. 
Trawl-line  rollers. 

29432.  Trawl-roller  or  hauler.  Pioyinoetown  style.  Andrew  Kennedy^ 
Provincetown,  Mass. 

29434.  Trawl-roller  or  hauler.  Cape  Ann  style.  Samuel  ElweU,  jr.,  Glou- 
cester, Mass. 

29488.  Trawl-roller  and  eye-plate.  First  used  by  Provincetown  fishermen. 
Amasa  Taylor,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

29445.  Improved  trawl-roller  and  socket.  Amasa  Taylor,  Provincetown, 
Mass. 

25767.  Trawl-roller.    Used  to  haul  in  trawls  over  the  sides  of  dory.    Alien 

L.  McDonald,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
.  Trawl-winch.    Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Dredge-line  rollers. 
Seine-windlasses. 

liine-holders. 

Whaleman's  line-tub. 

88  F.  C.  Sounding-line  reel.    IT.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
25009.  Harpoon-line  and  tub.    Used  in  whale-boat.    J.  H.  Thomson,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

Tub  for  trawl-line.    (See  under  Trawl.) 

Winders. 

Spools. 

25592.  Crab-line  reeL  Used  in  Newport,  B.  L  J.  M.  K.  Southwick,  New- 
port, B.  L 

Seine-reels. 
Rods. 

25511.  Common  rod.  Three  pieces;  ash  and  hornbeam;  brass  mounting. 
Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Rods. 

f 

25501.  General  fishing-rod.    Nine  pieces ;  German-silver  mounting.    Brad- 

ford &,  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
25500.  General  fishing-rod.    Six  pieces ;  ash  and  lance  wood ;  German-silver 

mounting.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
26890.  Trunk-rod  of  gi'eenheart ;  five-jointed,  with  extra  fourth  piece  and 

tip,  seven  pieces  in  all;  weight,  8oz. ;  length,  11  feet  6  inch&i. 

Thaddeus  Norris,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

25512.  Gudgeon-rod.    Three  pieces;  ash  and  hornbeam;  brass  mounting ; 

common.  *  Bradford  6l  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
25510.  Common  pickerel-rod.    Four  pieces.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston, 

Mass. 
25509.  Bait-rod  for  trout.    Four  pieces;  common.    Bradford  6l  Anthony, 

Boston,  Mass. 

25513.  Jointed  rod.    Four  joints,  extra  tips,  tie  guides;  made  of  Calcutta 

bamboo ;  full  mounted  in  brass.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston, 
Mass. 
25508.  Common  bass-rod.    Four  pieces;  brass  mounted.    Bradford  &  An- 
thony, Boston,  Mass. 

25498.  Light  bass-rod.    Four  pieces ;  extra  top ;  ash  and  lauoewood ;  Ger- 

man-silver mounting.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25497.  Bass-rod.  Four  pieces  and  extra  top  for  sea-fishing ;  ash  and  lance- 
wood  ;  German-silver  mounting ;  jeweled  tip.  Bradford  &  An- 
thony, Boston,  Mass. 

25496.  Sea-bass  rod.  Ash  butt  joint,  bamboo  middle  joint,  lancewood  stock ; 
double  guides,  jeweled ;  German-silver  mounting ;  jeweled  tips. 
Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25499.  Black-bass  rod.     Four  pieces  and  two   extra  tops;   split   bam- 

boo; German-silver  mounting.  Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston, 
Mass. 

25502.  Fly-rod.     Three  pieces  and  extra  top;  cedar  and  split  bunboo. 

Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25504.  Fly-rod.  Three  pieces  and  extra  top ;  extra  middle  joint ;  bamboo 
tip  case ;  ash  and  lancewood ;  German-silver  mounting.  Bradford 
&  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

1^505.  Fly-rod.  Four  pieces  and  extra  top ;  ash  and  lancewood ;  German- 
silver  mounting.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

26887.  Salmon-rod  of  greenheart,  four-jointed  in  cedar  casie,  with  extra  third 
piece  and  tip ;  weight,  30  osc. ;  length,  17  feet  3  inches.  Thaddeus 
Norris,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 

25503.  Fly-rod  for  trout.    Three  pieces  and  extra  top ;  split  bamboo ;  Ger- 

man-silver mounting.    Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 

25506.  Trout-rod.    Four  pieces  and  extra  top ;  ash  and  lancewood ;  German- 

silver  mounting ;  agate-lined  tips.  Bradford  &,  Anthony,  Boston, 
Mass. 

25507.  Salmon-rod.    Four  pieces  and  extra  tops ;  bamboo  top-case ;  ash  and 

lancewood;  German-silver  mounting.  Bradford  d&  Anthony,  Bos- 
ton, Mags. 

25887.  The  "Cold  Brook,*' hollow,  fly-rod.  (Patented  June  22, 1875.)  J.  L. 
Graves,  Springfield,  Mass. 

25886.  The  *'Cold  Brook,''  hollow,  salmon,  bass,  and  angling  rod.  Nickel- 
plated,  with  reel  showing  an  attached  line  working.  (Patented 
June  22, 1875.)    J.  L.  Graves,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Rods. 

The  following  are  the  advantages  claimed  by  Mr.  Graves  for  his  new 
rods: 

'^  1.  The  line  is  concealed  and  caimot  be  caught  in  underbrosh  or  branches. 

2.  The  strain  on  the  rod  is  equalized  throngh  the  entire  length. 

3.  There  is  no  friction  throngh  rings  or  guides  except  on  the  tip. 

4.  The  strength  of  the  rod  is  greatly  increased. 

5.  The  weight  of  the  rod  is  diminished. 

6.  The  wet  lin^  is  not  reeled  up  to  decay. 

7.  The  rod  goes  under  the  brush  where  the  big  trout  lie. 

8.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  comlbrt  and  pleasure  of  Hhe  gentle  art.''' 

26661.  Plain  fly-rod.     Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Con- 

tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26662.  Bait-rod.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Contributed 

by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26663.  Bait-rod.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Contributed 

by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

2(^12.  English  fly-rods.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Con- 
tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26707.  Rod-case.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Contributed 
by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

2688*2.  Split  bamboo  trout-rod.    11^  feet.    H.  L.  Leonard,  Bangor,  Me. 

26660.  Split  bamboo  rod.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Con- 
tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26838.  Extra  greenheart  trout-rod;  cedar  case;  three-Jointed,  with  one  extra 
middle  and  two  extra  tips,  six  pieces  in  all;  weight,  8  oz.;  length, 
12  feet.    Thaddeus  Norris,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

26889.  Rent  and  glued  bamboo  trout-rod  in  cedar  ca^e,  with  one  extra  mid- 
dle and  two  extra  tips,  six  pieces  in  all ;  weight,  8  oz. ;  length, 
12  feet.    Thaddeus  Norris,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

26883.  Plain  trout-rod  of  greenheart ;  three-jointed,  with  extra  middle  and 

tip,  five  pieces;  weight,  8  oz.;  length,  .    Thaddeus  Norris, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

25881.  Split  bamboo  grilse-rod.    14  feet.    H.  L.  Leonard,  Bangor,  Me. 

25883.  Split  bamboo  salmon-rod.    16  feet.  <<  << 

25884.  Piece  of  bamboo.    Showing  spliting  process  in  Construction  of  rods. 

H.  L.  Leonard,  Bangor,  Me. 

25885.  Piece  of  bamboo.    Showing  gluing  process  in  construction  of  rods. 

H.  L.  Leonard,  Bangor,  Me. 
25401 .  Chapman's  combination  trolling-pole.    Harpoon-line  holder  and  cane. 
W.  D.  Chapman,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 

SwiTels. 

25708.  Horn  cod-line  swivel.     Much  used  in  olden  time  by  Grand  and 

George's  Banks  fishermen.    George  B.  Foster,  Beverly,  Mass. 
25945.  Cod-line  swivel.    Central  Wharf  Company,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
26017.  Cod-line  gange-swivcl.    A.  R.  Crittenden,  Middletown,  Conn. 
25944-6.  Patent  gangc-swivel.    Used  in  cod-fishing.    Central  Wharf  Com- 
pany, Gloucester,  Mass. 
529486.  Cod-gange  swlveL    Showing  mode  of  fastening.    Lemuel  Cook,  2dy 

Provincetown,  Moss. 
29487.  Haddock-gange  swivel.    Showing  mode  of  fastening.    Lemuel  Cook, 

2d,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
29392.  Wood  horse-swivel.    Used  on  cod-line.    Capt  E.  L.  Rowe,  Gloucester, 

Mass. 
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SwiTels. 

25942.  Holibat-gaDge.     Showing  mode  of  fastening  on  the  book.     A.  R. 

Crittenden. 
29457.  Shark-hook  swivel.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
29395.  Primitive  trawl-buoy  swivels.    George  B.  Foster,  Beverly,  Mass. 
29476.  Halibut  trawl-buoy  swiveL    Used  by  the  George's  Banks  fishermen. 

Amasa  Taylor,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
29496.  Trawl-buoy  swivels.    Alex.  McCurdy,  East  Gloucester,  Mass. 
25187.  Trawl-buoy  rope  swivel.  Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Mlddletown,  Conn. 
25946.  Trawl-buoy  rope  swivel.    Central  Wharf  Company,  Provincetown. 

Mass. 

Clearing^ringH. 
IHngorgers. 

29435.  Trawl-sheave  bushing.    Samuel  Elwell,  Jr.,  Gloucester, 
.  Halibut  "  gob-stick."    Philip  Merchant,  Gloucester,  Moss. 


V.  NETS. 

Entangling-nbts. 
Illeshingr-nets  (entangling  in  meshes). 

J  Barrier-nets. 
Babbit-nets,  used  by  Indians  of  the  Southwest, 

14405-6-7-8-9-10-1 1-12-13-14-15-16-17-1&-19-20-21.       Small    rabbit- nets. 
Pi-Ute  Indians,  Southern  Utah.    Ma^j.  J.  W.  Powell. 

14500.  SmaH  rabbit-net.  Pi-Ute  Indians,  Southern  Utah.  MiJ.  J.  W.  PowelL 

11245.  Small  rabbit-net. 

12058.  Small  rabbit-net. 

12051,53.  Large  rabbit-net. 

11247.  Largo  rabbit-net. 

14430-31.  Large  rabbit-net. 

14401-2-3.  Large  bunt  net  (for  rabbits). 

19049.  Rabbit-net.  Cooyuwee  Pi-Ute  Indians,  Southern  Utah.  Stephen 
Powers. 
These  nets  are  used  largely  in  the  capture  of  rabbits  for  food;  they  are 
stretched  in  long  lines  by  means  of  slender  crotched  sticks  which  support 
the  upper  edge.  The  chaparral  is  then  scoured  for  miles  by  the  Indians 
on  horseback  and  on  foot,  and  the  rabbits,  which  4re  very  abundant  in 
the  sage-brush,  are  driven  into  the  meshes  of  the  nets.  The  species  thus 
captured  are  the  sage-hare  (Lepus  a^haticus  var.  artemi$i<B)f  and  the  mule 
or  jackass  hare  (Lepus  oallotis). 

Bird  mesh-nets. 

Gill-net. 

Gill-nets  used  in  Great  Lakes. 

25751.  Model  of  Lake  Michigan  gill-net.    Scale:  Depth,  1  inch  to  the  foot; 
length,  i  of  inch  to  the  foot.    J.  W.  Miiner. 
The  gill-netting  in  use  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  knit  from  linen  thread, 
two  and  three  ply  (25-4,  2-cord,  and  30-50, 3-cord),  from  eleven  to  twenty  % 
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Jlleshingr-iiets  (entangling  in  meslies). 

Gill-nets  used  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

two  meslies  in  depth,  3^  to  5  inch  mesh.  The  nets  when  hung  or  mounted 
for  use  contain  from  one  to  three  pounds  of  webbing,  and  range  in  length 
from  60  to  120  yards,  and  in  depth  fit)m  4^  to  6  feet.  They  are  set  in 
gangs  of  from  three  to  five  nets,  and  three  to  five  gangs  are  laid  out  in 
one  setting  usually  by  aid  of  sailboats  or  steamers.  (See  models  of  Macki- 
naw boat  and  lake  gill-net  steamer.) 

For  floating  the  upper  line,  round  or  octagonal  floats  of  bark,  or  wooden 
pickets  about  two  and  one-half  feet  in  length,  are  used.  Sinkers  are  of 
lead  or  stone.  The  nets  are  set  in  from  20  to  100  fathoms  of  water,  the 
lead-line  resting  upon  the  bottom.  They  are  taken  out  once  a  week  and 
dried. 

They  are  used  principally  for  the  capture  of  the  whitefish  {Coregonus 
aUrns,  ^c),  and  the  lake  trout  (Salino  namaycush)^  though  most  of  the  com- 
mon lake  fishes  are  taken  in  these  meshes.  Sea-Island  cotton  (3, 4, 5,  and 
6  thread)  is  being  largely  substituted  for  linen  in  their  manufacture. 

The  weight  of  the  twine  preferred  by  fishermen  varies  in  difi'erent  locali- 
ties, that  used  in  Green  Bay  being  the  finest,  that  in  Lake  Erie  next, 
then  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  and  heaviest  in  Lake  Huron.  Lake 
Ontario  consumes  about  5,000  pounds  of  netting  annually,  Erie  7,500, 
Huron  6,000,  Michigan  20,000,  Green  Bay  2,500,  and  Lake  Superior  5,000. 
The  aggregate  length  of  this  netting  is  probably  about  4,575,000  yards. 

Sisco  and  herring  gill-nets. 

Used  in  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  capture  of  the  sisco  {Salmo  siacowei)  and  the 
lake  herring  (Argyroaoniua  chipeiformvt), 

*  These  nets  are  hung  and  set  like  the  whitefish-nets  previously  described. 
They  are  knit  from  linen  thread  (35-CO,  JVcord)  30  to  40  meshes  in  depth, 
and  2^  to  3  inch  mesh.  About  2,500  poimds  are  annually  cousumed,  chiefly 
about  Sacket^s  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  and  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.  (E.  B. 
French.) 

Anchored  gill-nets. 

Used  on  the  coast  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Hatteras  in  the  capture  of  the  blue- 
fish  (Pomatomus  saltatrix). 

•These  nets  are  knit  from  cotton  twines  (12-18  thread,  ^patent),  and  are 
75  to  100  fathoms  in  length,  and  80  to  200  meshes  in  depth,  from  4^  to  6 
«  inch  mesh.    They  are  heavily  leaded  and  anchored  with  lead-line  on  the 

bottom,  off-shore,  in  from  10  to  20  fathoms  of  water.  They  are  chiefly 
used  by  New  York  fishing  vessels ;  probably  1,000  or  more  are  in  use  on  the 
coast.  In  the  winter  season  the  fishing  vessels  follow  the  bluefish  as  far 
south  as  Cape  Hatteras.    (£.  B.  French.) 

Hook  or  trap  gill-nets. 

Used  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  in  the  capture  of  the  Spanish  mackerel 
(Cybium  maculatum),  &c. 

•These  nets  are  peculiar  in  shape.  They  are  straight  nets,  anchored  in 
the  form  of  an  L  with  a  hook-liko  continuation,  heavily  leaded,  and  with 
anchors  at  the  angles.  They  are  knit  from  cotton  twines  (9-12  thread,  \ 
patent),  the  outer  end  being  of  finer  twine.  Their  length  is  about  100 
fathoms,  depth  75-100  meshes,  3f  to  4  inch  mesh.  About  100  of  these  are 
in  use  on  the  coast,  mostly  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Bamegat  Light.  (E. 
B.  French.) 

*  Th6  nets  belonging  to  this  series  are  enumerated  below,  among  Nos.  26848-26880. 
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nieshiiigr-nets  (entangling  in  meshes).     . 
Salmon  hook-gill-net  of  the  Saint  Lawrence. 

J  Drift-nets. 
+  Those  drifting  across  the  tide. 

.  Shad  gill-nets  used  in  Southern  rivers. 

26126, 26131-2.  Model  of  shad  gill-net.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company, 
Boston  and  New  York. 
Used  in  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

These  nets  are  knit  of  linen  thread  (22-50,  3-cord,  and  20-60,  2-cord). 
They  range  in  length  from  50  to  200  fathoms^  and  in  depth  from  25  to  90 
meshes,  4f  to  5  inch  mesh.    They  are  used  exclusively  as  drift-nets. 

On  the  Connecticut  River  about  4,000  pounds  of  this  netting  are  used 
annually.  The  average  weight  of  a  net  is  30  to  40  pounds,  its  depth  45  to 
50  meshes,  5^  to  5^  inches. 

On  the  Hudson  River  about  7,500  pounds  are  annually  used,  fine  threads 
(50-75, 2-cord),  100  to  200  fathoms  in  length,  and  from  50  to  90  meshes  in 
depth,  4f  to  5  inch,  weight  from  15  to  30  pounds  to  the  net. 

In  the  Delaware,  Potomac,  and  Chesapeake  20,000  pounds  are  used,  from 
30  to  60  meshes  in  depth,  and  l\  (30  to  40, 2-cord> length,  75  to  100  fathoms. 

In  the  rivers  of  North  Carolina  nets  are  made  from  coarse  twine  (22-35, 
3-cord,  and  20-35,  2-cord)  25  to  40  meshes  in  depth,  5-5^  gauge.  Their 
length  is  about  100  yards.    About  25,000  pounds  are  used  annually. 

In  the  rivers  of  South  Carolina  the  twine  is  slightly  finer  than  in  North 
Carolina  (25-35,  3-cord),  25  to  60  meshes  deep,  the  size  otherwise  about  the 
same.    1,500  pounds  are  used  annually. 

In  Georgia  and  Florida  about  6,000  pounds  are  used.  This  netting  is 
knit  frx>m  linen  thread  (30-40,  3-cord,  and  25-35,  2-cord)  40  to  60  meshes 
in  depth;  4i  to  5^  mesh.  About  18  to  24  pounds  are  used  in  a  net;  its 
length  100  yards.    (E.  B.  French.) 

Herring  gill-nets. 

Used  in  Hudson  and  Delaware  Rivers  in  capture  of  the  alewife  or  herring 
(Pamolobus  pseudoharengus). 

•Knit  from  30-40,  2-cord,  thread,  fit)m  45  to  100  menhes  in  depth,  2i  to 
3  inch  mesh ;  about  13  pounds  to  a  net  on  the  Hudson  and  6  to  7  pounds 
on  the  Delaware ;  the  nets  on  the  Hudson,  60  to  100  meshes,  on  the  Dela- 
ware from  35  to  CO.    About  2,500  poimds  used  annually.    (£.  B.  French.) 

Mallet  gill-nets. 

Used  principally  on  the  Saint  John's  River,  Florida. 

Knit  from  coarse  linen  thread  (16-25,  3-cord)  and  from  36  to  50  meshes 
in  depth.  The  size  of  mesh  varies  with  the  season :  in  July  3|,  August  3f , 
September  4  inch.  The  average  length  of  the  nets  is  100  to  150  yards. 
About  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  in  use  on  Saint  John's  River,  and  about  1,000 
pounds  of  cotton  (^  and  \^  to  \A)  uets  on  the  Gulf  coast  from  30  to  40 
m€«hes  in  depth,  3i  to  3f ,  not  varying  with  seasons.    (E.  B.  French.) 

*  The  nets  belonging  to  this  series  are  enumerated  below,  among  Nos.  26848-26880 
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Jlleshiiigr-nets  (entangling  in  meshes). 

Series  of  samples  of  gill-netting.     American  Net  and 
Twine  Company,  Boston  and  New  York : 
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XDrift-neU. 

t  Those  drifting  across  the  tide, 

26135.  One  bale  of  brown  gill-netting.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 
26139.  One  bale  of  white  gill-netting.    American  Net  and  Twine^  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 

\\  Those  drifting  along  tlie  tide. 

Mackerel  gill-nets. 
Herring  gill-nets. 

26124-28-38.  Herring  gill-net.  Used  on  the  coast  of  New  England  and  the 
Provinces  in  the  captnre  of  the  herring  (Clupea  Juirengus),  Amer 
lean  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Rleshiiigr-iiets  (entangling  in  meshes). 

Herring  gill-nets. 

These  nets  ore  about  40  yards  long  and  150  meshes  in  depth.    They  are 
stretched  together  in  big  gangs,  floated  by  pieces  of  wood  and  weighted 
by  stones.    They  are  made  of  45  and  6  thread  cotton  from  14  to  20  yarn, 
2i  inch  average  mesh.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
.  Model  of  herring  gill-net.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  * 

Other  gill-nets. 

1667.  Gill-net.    Anderson  River  Eskimos.    Anderson  River,  H.  B.  T.    B. 

MacFarlane. 
7962.  GiU-net  made  of  animal  fiber.    Kawquettle  Indians.     Vanconvor's 

Island,  B.  C.    Dr.  T.  T.  Minor. 
19043.  Gill-net.    Cooynwee  Pi-Ute  Indians.    Pyramid  Lake,  Nev.    Stephen. 

Powers.  , 

4765.  Gill-net  made  of ''Babiche.''    Anderson  River  Indians.    Mackenzie's 

River  district,  H.  B.  T.    MacFarlane. 

Pocket-nets  (entangling  in  pockets). 
Trammel-nets. 

25270.  Model  trammel-net.    10  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  2  and  5  inch  mesh. 

William  E.  Hooper  &  Sons,  Baltimore,  Md. 
26118-29.  Trammel-net.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company. 

Used  for  general  fishing  in  rivers  and  ponds  of  Northern  Mississippi 
VaUey. 

These  nets  range  from  20  to  75  yards  in  length,  4  to  6^  foet  in  depth. 
The  inside  netting  of  finer  linen  thread  (20-25,  3-oord),  mesh  2-2^,  i  deeper 
than  the  outside.  The  outside  netting- wall  from  cotton  (15-21  thread), 
mesh  8  to  10  inches.    (E.  B.  French.) 


Seines. 

Seines. 


31.  ENOmOLING-NETS. 


26134.  Seven  hales  of  hrown  seine-netting.  Used  for  manufacture  of 
}>ounds,  traps,  seines,  fykes,  &c,  American  Net  and  Twine  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass. 

26139.  Eighteen  hales  of  whit<e  seine-netting.  American  Net  and  Tivine 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Seal'Seines. 

17270.  Seal-net  made  of  sinew.  Found  wrapped  ahout  a  mummy.  Kaga- 
mil  Island,  Alaska.  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Manatee-seines. 
Shad-seines. 
Mnllet-seines. 
Menhaden-seines* 
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Seines. 

Bass-semes. 
Blneflsh-seines. 
Capeliu-seines. 
Herring-seines. 

36119.  Model  of  herring-seme.  Used  on  coasts  of  New  England  and  the 
Provinces  in  capture  of  herring  (Clupea  harengu3)t  and  in  the  Hud- 
son, Potomac,  Delaware,  and  Chesapeake,  and  in  North  Carolina. 
American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

26127.  Model  of  herring-seine.  American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Shad-seines. 

These  are  used  in  the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast. 

These  seines  are  knit  frqp  cotton  thread.  On  the  Connecticut  River, 
the  seines  are  of  nine-thread  twine,  5-5i  mesh;  on  the  Hudson,  the  mesh 
is  four  inches,  knit  of  six-thread  twine  in  the  wings  and  nine  thread  in 
the  hunt.  In  the  Delaware,  Potomac,  and  Chesapeake,  the  mesh  is  3i  to 
4|  inches,  the  twine  12, 15,  an&  18  thread ;  in  North  Carolina,  the  mesh  is 
2i  to  3i  inches,  and  the  cotton  twine  twelve-thread.    (£.  B.  French.) 

God-seines. 

26137.  Model  of  cod-seine.  Used  in  Provinces  in  capture  of  cod  {Gadus 
morrkua),  American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston  and  New 
York.    30  to  40  feet  deep.    Mesh  5  inches,  18  to  21  thread,  cotton. 

Lance-bunts. 

Baird  collecting-seines. 

26136.  Baird  net.  Designed  by  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.  Used  by  naturalists  in 
collecting  small  fishes  in  brooks  and  i>onds  and  in  following  behind 
large  seines  to  secure  the  small  species  which  escape  through  the 
meshes,  six-thread  coarse  cotton.  American  Net  and  Twine  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass. 

26126.  Model  of  Baird  net.  American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Bait-seines. 

26123,  26130.  Model  of  minnow-seine.  Used  by  amateurs  in  capture  of 
minnow-bait,  i  to  f  inch  mesh,  six-thread  cotton  twine.  Ameri- 
can Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

26121.  Model  of  minnow-seine,  with  bag.  Used  by  fishermen  to  secure  bait 
for  eel-pots.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

26668.  Minnow-seine.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Contrib- 
uted by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

Other  seines. 

2232.  Seine.   Anderson  River  Eskimos.  Mackenzie's  River  district.  Robert 

MaoFarlane. 
2444.  Seine  made  of  "  babiche."    Tschutchi  Indians.    Capt.  John  Rodgers, 

U.  S.  N.,  North  Pacific  Exploring  Expedition. 
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Seines. 

Other  seines. 

2445.  Seine  made  of  "babiche."    Tschutclii  Indians.    Capt.  John  Rodgers, 

U.  S.  N.,  North  Pacific  Exploring  Expedition. 

2446.  Hand-seine  made  of  grass.    Tschutchi  Indians.    Capt.  John  Rodgers, 

U.  S.  N.,  North  Pacific  Explorbig  Expedition. 

2447.  Hand-seine  made  of  grass.    Tschutchi  Indians.     Capt.  John  Rodgers, 

U.  S.  N.,  North  Pacific  Exploring  Expedition. 
19234.  Salmon-net.     McClond  River  Indians.    Shasta  County,  Cal.    Liv- 
ingston Stone. 
20648.  Salmon-net.    Indians  of  Northwest  coast.    Fort  Simpson,  B.  C.    J. 

6.  Swan. 
2231.  Hand-seine.    Anderson  River  Eskimo.    Mackenzie's  River  district, 
.  H.  B.  T.    R.  Kennicott. 
21368.  Fishing-net.    Made  from  fiber  of  milkweed  (Asclepiiu  sp.).     Hooch- 

norre  Indians.    South  Eel  River,  Cal.    Stephen  Powers. 
7929.  Fishing-net.    Made  from  fi^p  of  pineapple  {Ttllandsia  sp.).    Mira- 

dor,  Mex.    Dr.  Sartorius. 
897.  Fishing-net  made  of  willow  bark.    Eootchin  Indians.    Mackenzie's 

River  district,  H.  B.  T.    R.  Kennicott. 
4883.  Net  made  of  "silkweed.^'    Fort  Crook  Indians.    Fort  Crook,  Cal. 
Capt.  J.  W.  T.  Gardiner. 

Hoop-nets. 

Handle,  or  dip  nets. 

Bull-nets  (worked  with  ropes  and  blocks). 

Scoop-nets  (herring-net«,  pound-scoops,  car-scoops,  &c.). 

25G08.  Bow  of  scoop-net.    Used  in  dipping  fish  fix)m  smivck's  weU.    J.  M. 

K.  Southwick,  Newport,  R.  I. 
25165.  Series  of  scoop-net  hoops.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middlet<iwn, 

Conn. 
83,  F.  C.    Frame  of  dip-net.    Used  in  Bay  of  Fundy  herring  fisheries.    U. 

S.  Fish  Commission. 
25229.  Folding  dip-net  frame.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
26141.  Dip-nets.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
26141.  Minnow  dip-nets.  "  " 

26141.  Crab  dip-nets.  "  ** 

Landing-nets. 

25494.  Jointed  staff  and  folded  net-ring.     Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston, 
Mass. 

25492.  Nason's  patent  net-staff  and  ring.     Flexible  ring  carried  inside  of 

staff.    C.  F.  Nason,  patent  August  31, 1875.     Bradford  &  Anthony, 
Boston,  Mass. 

25493.  Nason's  patent  solid  net-staff.     With  flexible  ring.    C.  F.  Nason, 

patent  August  3,  1875.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
25235.  Folding  handles  for  dip-net  or  lance.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

25638.  Braided  linen  landing-net  (waterproofed).     Bradford  &  Anthony, 

Boston,  Mass. 

25639.  Braided  silk  landing-net.    Bradford  &  Anthony,  Boston,  Muss. 
658.  Dip-net.    Used  in  the  capture  of  the  oulachan  (Osmerus  padficus). 

Northwest  coast  of  America.    G.  Gibbs. 
21725.  Dip-net.    Used  by  McCloud  River  Indians  in  fishing  in  small  streams. 
Shasta  County,  CaL    Livingston  Stone. 
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Hoop-nets. 

Landing-nets. 

26669.  Landing-net.  Property  of  J.  A  Nichols,  Syracnse,  N.  Y.  Contrib- 
uted by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26711.  Landing-net.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N,  Y.  Contrib- 
uted by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26664.  Landing-net  and  rod.  Property  of  J.  A  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 
Contributed  by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

EskiiDO  auk-nets. 

15616.  Bird-net  frame.    Alieut  Eskimos.    Alaska.    Henry  W.  Elliott. 

Baited  hoop-net : 
Crab-nets. 

26591-2.  Models  of  lobster-nets.    Used  on  the  coast  of  California.    Johnson 

&,  Young,  Boston,  Mass. 
26801.  Crab-nets.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company^  Boston  and  New 

York. 

32710.  Open  cunner-net.    Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

32711.  Folding  cunner-net.  "  " 

Trailinff-iiets. 

Trawls : 

Beam-trawl. 
(Otter-trawl.) 

26882.  Model  of  beam-trawL    American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston 

and.  New  York. 
32720.  Model  of  beam-trawl.    Made  by  J.  G.  Adam.    U.  S  Fish  Commission. 

Dredges: 

Flange,  or  ordinary  dredge. 
Bake-dredge. 
Oyster-scraper. 
(Coral-dredge.) 

26140.  Four  brown  dredge-nets.  Oyster-dredging,  &c.  American  Net  and 
Twine  Company,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Towing-nets : 

Surface  tow-nets. 

25228.  Towing-net  frame.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Foldingr  or  jerk  netsi 

Purse-nets : 

Mackerel  purse-seines  (pursed  by  weight). 
Menhaden  purse-seines. 

29387.  Model  of  mackerel  purse-seine.  Used  on  North  Atlantic  coast  in 
capture  of  mackerel  (Scomber  8Combru8),  American  Net  and  Twin© 
Company,  Bo^on,  Mass. 

Bull.  N.  M.  No.  14 9 
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Foldingr  or  jerk  nets. 

Menhaden  purse-seines. 

26, 120.  Model  of  mackerel  purse-seine.     American  Net  and  Twine  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass. 

These  purse-seines  range  in  length  from  120  to  220  fathoms,  and  firom 
750  to  1,000  meshes  in  depth,  reaching  the  depth  of  20  to  30  fathoms  of 
water.  The  average  mesh  is  2^  inches.  They  are  made  of  £ne  Sea-Island 
cotton  twine,  and  cost  from  $750  to  $1,500  complete.  About  300  are  now 
in  use  on  the  coast  of  North  America.  The  pursing  weight  varies  from 
100  to  150  pounds. 

26122-26125.  Model  of  purse-seine.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

90  to  150  fathoms  in  length,  300  to  650  meshes  in  depth.  If  to  2|  fine 
Sea-Island  twine.    Wings,  9  to  12;  bag,  15  to  21,  coarse. 

25179.  Snatch-block  used  in  pnrsing-seine.    Higgins  &  Gifford,  Gloncester, 

Mass. 
25186.  Ring  or  thimble  for  pursing-seine.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  A  Co.,  Mid- 

dletown.  Conn. 

Cast-nets  : 

Mullet  cast-nets. 
Pompano  cast-nets. 
Bait  cast-nets. 

25046.  Casting-net.    Diameter  4^  feet.    William  E.  Hooper  &  Bona,  Balti- 
more, Md. 
26799;  Mullet  cast-net.    Diameter  5J  feet,  li-inch  mesh. 
26800.  Shrimp  cast-net.    Diameter  4i  feet,  f-inch  mesh. 

Clap-nets  for  birds. 
Rabbit  spring-nets. 
Spring-weirs  (St  Lawrence). 
Siere-traps  (for  birds). 

(Accessory*)    Parts  of  nets  and  apparatus  for  manufacture. 
Raw  material  of  nets. 
Babiche.    (See  under  D.  20.) 
Netting-fiber. 
Netting-twine. 

C50.  Nettiug-twine.    Indians.    Northwest  coast  of  America.    G.  Gihbs. 
14432.  Fiber  used  for  making  nets.    Pi-Uto  Indians.    Southern  Utah.    Mai* 

J.  W.  PoweU. 
29376.  38  bales  of  white  nettiug-twine.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company, 

Buston,  Mass. 

Samples  of  netting  hung  to  lines.     William  E.  Hooper  &  Sons, 
Baltimore,  Md. : 

25048.  l-iuch  mesh,  12  thread,  1  fathom  long,  2  feet  deep. 

25049.  H  **  12  "  1  "  2  " 
1:5047.  1|  *'  12  "1  "2  " 
250.-)!.  1^       *'            12       "1              **  2        " 

25050.  2         "  12       **        1  "2        " 
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(Accessory.)    Parts  of  nets  and  apparatus  for  manufacture. 

Netting-needles. 
Mesh-needles. 
Hanging-needles. 
Eskimo  netting-needles. 

25596.  Seine-needle  (home  made).    J.  M.  K.  Southwick,  Newport,  B.  I. 

25593.  Seine-needle.  "  " 

25712.  Seine-needle  (called  hanging-xxeedle).    N.  H.  Payne,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 

.  Knitting-gauge.    Used  in  regulating  size  of  mesh.    American  Net 

and  Twine  Company,  Boston  and  New  York. 
9839.  Seine-needle.    Eskimos.    Northeastern  America.    S.  F.  Baird. 
16202.  Seine-needle.    Magemut  Eskimos.    Nunivak  Island,  Alaska.    W.  H. 
Dall. 

5613.  Seine-needle  of  wood.    Yukon  Riyer.    W.  H.  Dall. 

5614.  Needle  of  bone.    Norton  Sound  Eskimos.        " 

16170, 16169, 16166, 161G7, 16168, 16171, 16196.  Seine-needles  of  bone.    Mage- 
mut Eskimos.    Nunivak  Island.    W.  H.  DalL 
1180.  Seine-needle  of  wood.    Chirikoff.    W.H.  DalL 
1315.  Netting-needle.    Eskimos.    Smithsonian  Institution. 
9839.  Seine-needle  of  bone.    Eskimos  of  Northeastern  America.     S.  F» 
Baird. 


VI.  TRAPS. 

32.  PeN-TBAPS. 


Pocket-traps. 


PitfaUs: 

Pits,  covered. 

Barrel-traps. 

Jar  mole-traps. 

"  Eabbit-tipe,''  used  in  England. 
Salmon-baskets  (Columbia  Eiver). 
Salmon- weirs  (Upper  Columbia  River). 
River- weirs,  with  pockets : 

Eel-traps. 
Fish-slides : 

Shad-slides,  used  in  the  rivers  of  ]N^orth  Carolina. 

258.30.  Fish-slide.    Used  iu  James  River,  Virginia.    Scale  1  inch  to  the  foot. 

J.  G.  Adam. 
25831.  Fifih-sUde  (with  box).    Used  in  rivers  of  Virginia.    Scale  1  inch  to 

the  foot.    J.  G.  Adam. 

Labyrinth-traps. 

Corrals. 
'rurkey-trai>s. 
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liabyrmth-traps. 

Weirs,  or  pounds. 

12102.  Bar- weir.    Used  in  Bay  of  Fundy  herring  fisheries.    Scale,  I  inchta 

15  feet.    Capt.  W.  S.  Treat,  Eastport,  Me. 
12101.  Fish-weir.    Used  in  Dennis  River,  Me.    Scale,  ^  inch  to  the  foot. 

Prof.  S.  F.  Baird. 
12106.  Sahnon-weir.     Used  in  rivers  of  Maine.     Dennis  River.    Scale,  1 

inch  to  8i  feet.    Prof.  S.  F.  Baird. 
26833.  Model  of  heart-weir#  American  Net  and  Twine  Company. 
25750.  Model  of  pound-net.     Used  in  Lake  Michigan.    Scale,  3^  feet  to  1 

inch.    Waukegan,  HI.    D.  D.  Parmalee. 
.  Model  of  weir,  or  heart-net.    Used  on  southern  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land.   Scale,  1  inch  to  8  feet.    SpindeFs  Cove,  Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 

Prof.  S.  F.  Baird. 
26731,  26746.  Models  of  hrush-weirs.    Used  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  capture 

of  herring  (Clupea  harengus).    W.  B.  McLaughlin,  Grand  Mauan, 

N.  B. 
25829.  Model  of  fish- weir.    Used  by  aborigines  of  Virginia  in  tbe  fifteenth 

century.    From  figures  in  De  Bry.*  J.  G.  Adam. 
25820.  Model  of  fish-trap.    VaUey  of  Yukon  River.    Scale,  1  Inch  to  the 

foot.    W,  H.  Dall. 

Funnel-traps. 
Fish-pots. 

1754.  Wicker  fish-pot  (model).     Used  in  West  Indies.     5  to  15  fathoms. 
Scale,  1  inch  to  the  foot.    H.  O.  Claughton,  St.  Martin's,  W.  I. 
32738.  Fish-pot  (model).    Bermudas.    Scale  of  i.    Madefirmn  wood  of  sub- 
merged cedar.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Lobster-pots. 

12100.  Lobster-pot.    Used  in  Bay  of  Fundy.     4  to  10  fiithoms.    Scale,  f 

inch  to  the  foot.    Prof.  S.  F.  Baird. 
.    24801.  Lobster-pot.    Used  in  Narragansett  Bay,  in  10  to  15  fathoms.    Scale 

3  inches  to  the  foot.    J.  M.  K.  South  wick,  Newport,  R.  I. 
29296.  Model  of  Noank  lobster-pot.    G.  L.  Green,  Noank,  Conn. 
29531.  Lobster-pot  net.    Used  on  coast  of  New  Jersey.    American  Net  and 

Twine  Company,  Boston  and  New  York. 
26586-7-S-9.  Models  of  lobster-pots.    Used  on  the  coast  of  New  England* 

Johnson  &  Toung,  Boston,  Mass. 
29363.  Model  of  lobster-pot.    N.  C.  Smith,  Stonington,  Conn. 

Bel- weirs,  with  leaders. 
Eel-pots,  without  leaders. 

-^ — .  Eel-pot.     Used  in  Fisher's  Island  Sound,  Conn.     Scale,  one-half. 

James  H.  Latham,  Noank,  Conn. 
25015-16.  Wicker  eel-pot,  two  funnels,  with  leaders.    Used  about  Martha's 

Vineyard,  in  3  to  10  fathoms.     Capt.  Josiah  Cleveland,  maker. 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 
25014.  Wicker  eel-pot  (three  funnels).     Used  about  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Capt.  Josiah  Cleveland,  maker,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 
29530.  Eel-pot  net.    Used  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey.    American  Net  and 

Twine  Company,  Boston  and  New  York. 
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Itfaliyrlnth-traps. 

Eel-pots,  without  leaders. 

25016.  Leaders  for  eel-pot  (Nos.  25014-15-16).    Used  in  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Oapt.  Josiah  Clevel^and,  Vineyard  Harbor,  Mass. 
"26802.  Basket  eel-pot.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company. 
25018.  Roots  of  young  pine  trees  {Pinus  etrohiu).    Used  in  mannfactore  of 

eel-pots.    Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Barrel-x)ots  for  eels. 
Set-nets. 

32733.  C.  Set-net.    Diameter  of  largest  hoop,  15  inches.    U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission. • 

Fykes  (set-nets  with  leaders). 

25045.  Fyke-net  with  wings.    Diameter,  3  feet.    Wm.  £.  Hooper  &  Sons, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

26113.  Model  of  minnow-fyke.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston 

[and  New  York. 

26114.  Minnow-fyke.  "  *' 
26117.  Minnow-fyke.                                   "                            " 

Bird-fyke. 

26115.  26116.  Model  of  bird-net.    American  Net  and  Twine  Company,  Boston 

and  New  York. 

Bass-traps. 

25704.  Bass-trap.    Used  in  Peconic  Bay  and  Fisher's  Island  Sonnd.    Scale, 
i  inch  to  the  foot.    Charles  T.  Potter. 

JDoor-traps. 

t  Closed  by  thefaUing  of  a  door. 
Box-traps  (figure  4). 

25833.  Horan's  box-trap.    Used  in  Philadelphia  Zoological  Gardens.    Scale, 

one-half.    Henry  Horan. 
25478.  Box-trap.    Used  in  capture  of  hares,  possums,  etc.    Scale,  one-half. 

T.  N.  Woltz. 

Traps  with  hanging  doors. 

.  Self-setting  trap.    Used  in  capture  of  muskrats,  hares,  &c.    Scale, 

one-half.    Henry  Horan. 
25703.  Self-setting  trap.    To  be  set  in  mouth  of  rabbit-burrow.    Scale,  one- 
half.    E.  Herron. 

Double  box-traps. 

25477.  Double  box-trap.    Used  in  capture  of  hares,  possums,  dec.    Scale, 
one-half.    T.  N.  Woltz. 
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Door-traps. 

Spring-door  traps. 

tt  Closed  by  falling  of  whole  trap. 
Bowl-traps. 
Gob-house  bird-traps. 

25659.  Fall-trap.     Used  for  partridges  and  other  birds.     Scale,  oiie-hal£. 

T.  N.  Woltz. 
25705.  Fall-trap.     Used  in  capture  of  partridges,  &c.     Scale,  one-halfL 
Henry  Horan. 

Pigeon-nets.  . 

ttt  Closed  by  falling  of  tide. 

Bar-weirs,  arranged  with  the  other  weirs. 

Sheaf-traps. 

Sheaf-traps  (New  York  Harbor). 

33.  Clutohing-traps. 
IVoose-traps. 

Snares: 

Foot-path  and  barrier  snares, 
2033.  Snare  (made  of  sinew).     Used  in  capture  of  lynxes,  rabbits,  S[^ 

Fort  Resolution,  H.  B.  T.    R.  Kennicott. 
19063.  Rabbit-snare.     Coowoye  Pi-Ute  Indians.     Pyramid  Lake,  Nevada. 

Stephen  Powers. 

25660.  Spring-trap  (model).    Used  in  capture  of  bares,  grouse,  &c.    Scale^ 

one-half.    £.  Herron. 
25479.  Spring-trap  (model).    Used  for  capture  of  hares,  grouse,  d&c.    Scale,. 

one-half^    T.  N.  Woltz, 
25832.  Model  of  grouse-snare.    Yukon  River,  Alaska,    W.  H.  DalL 

Springes. 

"  Bound  mouse-traps.'^ 

Jawed  traps. 

"Steel  traps:'' 

Newhouse  traps. 

25262.  Newhouse  trap.    No.  0  for  rats.    Spread  of  jaws,  3i  inches;  strong 

enough  to  hold  muskrat.    Oneida  Community,  N.  Y. 
25961.  Newhouse  trap.     No.  I  for  muskrats.     Spread  of  jaws,  4  inches; 

adapted  to  capturing  the  smaller  fur-bearing  animals.     Oneida 

Community,  N.  Y. 
25260.  Newhouse  trap.    No.  1}  for  minks  and  fishers.    Spread  of  jaws,  ^ 

inches;  strong  enough  to  hold  fox  or  fisher.    Oneida  Community, 

N.  Y. 
252^.  Newhouse  trap.    No.  2,  for  foxes.    With  double  spring;   spread  of 

jaws,  4J  inches;  strong  enough  to  hold  an  otter.    Oneida  Commu* 

nity,  N.  Y. 
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Jawed  traps. 

"Steel  traps:'' 

Newhonse  traps. 

25258.  Newhonse  trap.    No.  3,  for  otters.    Double  spring ;  spread  of  Jaws, 

5^  inches.    Oneida  Community,  N.  T. 
25256.  Newhouse  trap.    No.  4,  for  deer.    Double  spring ;  spread  of  Jaws,  6^ 

inches.    Oneida  Community,  N.  T. 
^257.  Newhouse  trap.    No.  4,  for  beavers.    Double  spring;  spread  of  jawt*, 

6^  inches.    Oneida  Community,  N.  Y. 
25255.  Newhouse  trap.    No.  5,  for  bears.    Spread  of  jaws,  llf  inches ;  weight 

of  each  spring,  2  pounds  and  10  ounces ;  weight  of  trap  17  pounds, 

suitable  for  taking  the  common  black  bear.    Oneida  Community, 

N.  Y. 
25254.  Newhouse  trap.     No.  6,  for  grizzly  bears  and  moose.     Spread  of 

jaws,  16  inches;  weight  of  each  spring,  6  pounds  and  10  onii('<'8; 

weight  of  trap  with  chain,  42  pounds;  made  throughout,  exc<  pt 

the  pan,  of  wrought  iron  and  steel ;  strong  enough  to  hold  t  lie 

moose  or  grizzly  bear.    Oneida  Community,  N.  Y. 
29250.  Spring  fish-trap.    (Patented  Dec.  9,  1856.)    Edwin  W.  Judge,  K<  w 

Haven,  Conn. 

Spring  bird-nets. 
(French  bird-trap.) 

13153.  Spring  bird-trap.    Used  in  France.    Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow,  U.  S.  A. 

34.  Fall-tbaps. 

Crushing-traps. 

Dead-falls. 
Figure-four  traps. 

25749.  Log  dead-faU  (model).    Used  in  Mississippi  Valley.    Scale,  1  inch  to 

the  foot.    Henry  Horan. 
15614.  Fox-trap.    Used  by  Mahlemut  Eskimos.    Henry  W.  EUiotL 

Piercing-traps. 

Spear-falls. 
Mole-traps. 
Harpoon-traps. 

Springr-hooks. 

Pickerel-hooks,  arranged  with  other  hooka. 

35.  MlSSELE-TRAPS 

€ro8S«bow  traps. 
Spring-gruns. 

36.  Adhesive  puepaeations. 

Bird-lime,  &c. 
Hoods,  boots,  Ac. 
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VII.  APPARATUS  FOR  WHOLESALE  DESTRUCTION. 

37.  Poisons. 
Food  poi(i»oii8. 

Phosphorus  poisons. 

Strychnine. 

Arsenic. 

Corrosive  sublimate. 

Cyanide  of  potassium. 

C^ium  poisons. 

For  obvious  reasons  this  series  is  not  exhibited. 

Blood  poisons:  IVoorara. 

38.  ASPHYXIATOES. 

Apparatus  for  smoking  out. 

(Apparatus  for  suflbcating  witli  Aunes  of  sulpiinr.) 

Apparatus  fbr  drowningr  out. 

39.  Torpedoes. 

39J.  Stomach-springs. 

Eslonio  wlialebone  springes  (used  for  killing  bears). 

7442.  Stomach-Brings.    Used  by  Eskimo  in  capturing  bears,  Ac    Fofi 
Anderson,  Arctic  coast.    R.  McFarlane. 


VIIL  HUNTING-ANIMALS. 

40.  Hunting-mammals. 
Dogs. 

ilunting'lcopard  {Cynailurus jubatus). 
l¥easels  and  ferrets. 
Otters. 

41.  Accessories  to  hunting-dogs. 

Dog-wiiips. 
Dog-wiiistles. 

29255.  Dog-call  (double).  Edwin  M.  Judge,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

29256.  Dog-caU.  "  " 

29257.  Dog-call.  "  " 

29258.  Dog^all.  "  " 

29259.  DogKiall,  "  «< 
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Hogr-whistles. 

29260.  Dog-call.    Edwin  M.  Judge,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

29261.  Dog-call. 

29262.  Dog-call  for  whip.  *•  " 
29254.  Police-call.  "  " 
292C5.  Railroad-call.           "          '                   " 

Oog-collars* 

Hogr-carts. 
Jlogr-niuzzles. 

42.  HUNTINa-BIRDS. 

Falcons. 

Cormorants  {Carbo  sinemis).    Used  in  fishing  in  Cliina. 

43.  Accessory  to  hunttno-btrds. 
Hoods. 
Perches. 
Cormorant-collars. 

44.  Hunting-fishes. 

Remora  (used  in  West  Indies  and  Australia). 


IX.  DECOYS  AND  DISGUISES. 

45.  Baits. 
IVatural  baits. 

Flies  and  other  insects.  (This  should  include  a  collection  of  those 
insects  which,  as  the  favorite  food  of  fishes,  are  imitated  in  mak- 
ing artificial  flies*)    Arranged  with  hooks.    (See  under  29  a.) 

Worms. 

MoUusks. 

Salted  baits  (prepared). 

Menhaden. 

Herring. 

Squids. 

Olams,  long. 

Clams,  hen. 

Pea-roe  of  cod  (used  in  French  sardine-fisheries,  and  largely  ex- 
ported). 

Grasshopper  paste,  used  as  a  substitute  iov  pea-roe. 

T611ing  baits,  ''stosh,''  &c. 

These  articles,  on  account  of  their  perishable  nature,  cannot  well  bo  exhibited. 
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Natural  baits. 

(Accessories.)    Methods  of  preparing  baits : 
Bait-cutters. 
Bait-mills. 
Bait-ladles. 
Wheelbarrows  for  bait-clams  (Nantacket). 

32740.  Beach-cart.  Nantucket,  Mass.    W.  H.  Chase,  2d. 

Bait-boxes  and  cans. 

25580.  Five  bait-boxes.    Bradi'ord  d&  Anthony,  Boston,  Mass. 
26S94.  Bait-box.    Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company.    Property  of  John 

[A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
26633.  Miunow-pail. 
26692.  Crab-can. 
23691.  Grasshopper-can. 

Bait-needles. 

Artiflcial  baits.' 

Trolling-spoons. ' 

Spinners.  * 

Squids  and  jigs. ' 

"Bobs,''  used  in  southern  waters.* 

Artificial  flies.  ^ 

Accessories  to  artiflcial  baits.* 

a.  Fly-hooks.* 

h.  Baw  materials  for  making  artificial  flies.* 

e.  Tools  for  making  artiflcial  flies.* 


it 

a 
u 


•I 


Pastes. 

Scent-decoys. 
Sound-decoys. 


Decoys. 


Animal-calls,  whistles,  &c. 


7452,2149.  Deer-oaU.      Eskimos.      Mackenzie's  Biver  distriot.     R.  Mac- 

Furlane. 
2253.  Deer-caU.    Eskimos.    Mackenzie's  River  district.    B.  Eennicott. 


Bird-calls. 


26653.  Turkey-caU.    Used  in  Illinois.    J.  W.  Milner. 

26654.  Turkey-caU.    Used  in  Maryland.    G.  W.  Woltz. 


^Arranged  with  hooks. 
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Sight-decoys. 

Living  decoy  animals  and  birds. 

Decoy-dogs,  used  in  hunting  ducks. 

Stool-pigeons. 

Tame  decoy-ducks. 

Tame  decoy-brants. 

Imitations  of  animals  and  birds.: 

Decoy-waders  (carved  in  wood). 

25042.  Black-breasted  plover  (Squatarola  helvetica),    P.  Brasher,  New  York.. 
25041.  Long-billed  curlew  (Numeneus  longiroetrie),  "  " 

25043.  TeUow-shauks  (Oambeitaflav^),  "  << 

Decoy- waders  (stamped  in  tin). 

25909.  Black-breasted  plover  (SqtMtarola  helvetica),    Herman  Strater  &  Sons^ 

[Boston,  Mass^ 
25908.  Golden  plover  {CharadHua  virginioua)  "  " 

25906-7.  Red-breasted  snipe  (Jtfocror^mp^tMfTriaetMf).     ''  ** 

25910-11.  Monstone  (Strepeilua  interpres).  **  ** 

These  decoys  are  made  hoUow,  stamped  out  in  halves,  hinged  at 
head  and  tail  to  open  and  nest  together.  One  dozen  plover 
weigh  3  pounds,  with  box  occupying  a  space  of  8^  by  9  inches,  3 
inches  deep.    Patented. 

Decoy  swimming-birds  (made  from  the  skins  of  birds). 

7127.  Skin  of  canvas-back  duck  (Fuligula  vallianeria)  stuffed  with   dry 

tuld  grass  and  fitted  for  decoy  with  strings  and  weights.    Pi-Ute 
Indians.    Robert  Ridgway. 

7128.  Skin  of  red-head  duck  {Fuligula  ferina^  var.  americana),  fitted  for  use  as- 

decoy.    Pi-Ute  Indians.    Robert  Ridgway. 

7129.  Same.    Robert  Ridgway. 

4783.  Same.    Pi-Ute  Indians.    Carson  Lake,  Utah.    Capt.  J.  H.  Simpson.. 

19031.  Skin  of  widgeon  (Mareoa  afn€ricana)f  fitted  for  use  as  decoy. 
Cooyuwee  Pi-Ute  Indians.  Pyramid  Lake,  Nevada.  Native- 
name,  Imoodoowe,    Stephen  Powers. 

29532.  Skin  of  a  pin-tail  duck  (Dafila  acuta),  stuffed  for  use  as  a  decoy.  P. 
Louis  Jouy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Decoy  swimming-birds  (carved  in  wood). 

25040.  Brant  (Bernicia  brenta).    P.  Brasher,  New  York  City. 

25035.  Mallard  {Anas  hoschas),    Henry  A.  Stevens,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

25242.        "  *^  Male.    John  Krider,  Philadelphia. 

25241.        "  "  Female.        **  " 

29540.  Black  duck  {Anas  ohacurus),    Francis  Burritt,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

25034.  "  "  A.  Stevens,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

26051.  Pin-tail  duck  {Dafila  acuta),    John  Krider,  Philadelphia. 

26054.  Bald-pate  duck  (3farecaame»ncafia).    Male.  John  Krider,  Philadelphia.. 

26055.  "  "  Female.      "     •  " 
25038.              "                         "                     P.  Brasher,  New  York  City. 
25031.  Bine- wing  teal  {Querquednla  discors).    Henry  A.  Stevens,  Weedsport^ 

N.  Y. 
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•Slgrht-decoys. 

Jmitations  of  animals  and  birds: 

Decoy  swimming-birds  (carved  in  wood). 

25245.  Blue-wing  teal  (QuerqucKtUa  diBCors),    Female.    John  Krider,  Fhila- 

[delphia. 

25246.  "  "  Male.  "  " 
25244.  Green-wing  teal  (Nettian  oaroUnmsia).  "  "  " 
25243.  "  "  Female.  "  " 
25039.  Broad-biU  duck  {Fuligula  maHla).    P.  Bracher,  New  York  City. 

26058.  "  "  Male.  John  Krider,  Philadelphia. 

26059.  "  -^  "  Female.  **  " 
29641.               "                           "                 Francis  Burritt,  South  Norwalk, 

[Conn. 

25029.  Scaup  duck  {FuUffula  affinis).    Henry  A.  Stevens,  Weedsport,  N.  T. 
25032.  Red-head  duck  (Fuligula  ferinay  var.  americana),    Henry  A.  Stevens, 

[Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
26066.  "  "  "  Male.    John  Krider, 

[Philadelphifk 
26057.  "  "  "  Female.         *• 

26033.  Canvas-back  duck  (Fidigula  vaUisneria).    Henry  A.  Stevens,  Weeds- 

[port,N.Y. 
25037.  "  "  Male.    John  Krider,  PhiU- 

[delphia. 
26053.  "  "  Female.        "  " 

25036.  Whistle-wing  duck   {Bucephala   atnerioana),      Henry  A.    Stevens, 
Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

25030.  Butter-ball  duck  (Bucephala  Mwla),     Henry  A.  Stevens,  Weeds- 

port,  N.  Y. 

Decoy  swimming-birds  (stamped  in  tin^  with  wooden  bottoms 
and  head  balance  weights). 

26047.  Mallard  (Aiuu  hoBchaa),     Male.     Herman  Strater  &,  Sons,  Boston. 
25905.        "  "  Female.  "  " 

26048.  Black  duck  (Anas  ohscura),    Male.  ''  '* 

26049.  "  "  Female.  "  " 

26045.  Red-head  duck  (Fuligula  ferina,  var.  americana),     Male.    Herman 

Strater  &  Sons,  Boston. 

26046.  Read-head  duck  (Fuligula  ferina^  var.  amcncana).    Female.    Hermaa 

Strater  &,  Sons,  Boston. 

26043.  Canvas-back  duck  (Fuligula  vallisneria).    Male.    Herman  Strater  & 

[Sons,  Boston. 

26044.  "  "  Female.  ** 

25901.  Whistle-wing  duck  (Bucephala  americana),    Male.  " 

25902.  "  "  Female  .  " 

25903.  Sheldrake  (Mergus  americanus),    Male.  " 

25904.  "  "  Female.  " 
.25900.  ^MTi  dxxGk  ((Edemia perspidllata),  " 
26702.  Decoys.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Contributed 

by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

Imitations  of  fishes. 

29366.  Lure-fish.    D.  H.  Fitzhugh,  Bay  City,  Mich     Used  in  fishing  through 
the  ice  for  salmou-trout. 
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Imitations  of  fishes. 

*29'294.  Lure-fishes.  William  Morris,  Lake  City,  Mich.  Used  in  fishing 
through  the  ice  for  pickerel. 

These  lure-fishes  are  used  to  decoy  large  fish  under  holes  in  the  ice 
so  that  they  may  be  within  reach  of  the  spear. 

Blanket  decoy  (for  antelopes). 

Lanterns  and  other  apparatus  for  fire  hunting  and  fishing. 

Lanterns  for  still-hunting. 

25238.  Centennial  dash-lamp.     For  sportsman's  huntiiig-^ragcms.     White 

Manufacturing  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

25239.  Dash-lamp.    Used  for  hunting  and  fishing.    White  Manufacturing 

Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

25236.  Jack-lamp.    For  night-himting  and  general  camp  uses.    White  Mann« 

facturing  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

25240.  Johnson's  jack-lamp  support.    For  night  hunting  and  fishing.   White 

Manufacturing  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

25237.  Fishing-lamp.    White  Manufacturing  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Lanterns  for  weequashing,  or  fire-fishing^  for  eels. 

29365.  Boat-lanterns.  Used  in  bow  of  boat  in  weequashing  or  spearing  eels 
by  night.  Southern  New  England,  James  H.  Latham,  Noauk, 
Conn. 

12107.  Birch-bark  used  for  torchlight  fishing.  Passamaquoddy  Indians. 
Eastport,  Me.    Dr.  £.  Palmer. 

32739.  Torch  for  night  fishing.    Halifax,  K.  S.    Capt.  H.  C.  Chester. 

47.  Covers. 
MoTable  eoTcrs. 

Masks. 

Deer  heads  and  antelope  heads. 

8420.  Antelope  decoy.  Made  from  head  of  prong-horn  antelope  (AntilO' 
capra  amerioana).    Prescott,  Ariz.    Dr.  E.  Cones,  U.  S.  A. 

.  Antelope  decoy.    Arizona.    Dr.  J.  B.  White,  U.  S.  A. 

5537.  Deer  decoy.  Made  from  head  of  mule-deer  (Cemwniocrotto).  Apache 
Indians.    Edward  Palmer. 

Movable  copses. 
Covers  for  hunters. 
Covers  for  boats. 

Stationary  eoTers. 

Hnnting-lodges. 
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X.  PURSUIT,  ITS  METHODS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

48.  Methods  of  tbanspobtation. 

Personal  aids. 

Snow-shoes. 

Skates. 

Alpenstocks  and  staves. 

Portable  bridges. 

Animal  equipments* 

Harness:^ 

Horse-trappings. 

Dog-harness. 

Girths^  sinches. 

BitS;  cabrestos,  spurs. 
Saddles :» 

Eiding-saddles. 

Pack-saddles. 

Aparejos. 

Biding-pads  (for  buffalo  hunting). 

Fur  pack-saddle  (Hudson's  Bay  Territory). 
Vehicles:^ 

Beer-sledges. 

Dog-sledges: 

Wagons. 

Bog-carts. 

Fish-carts,  used  in  Kantucket. 

Boats. 

Hunting-boats,  fishing-boats: 

Birch  canoes. 
Birch-bark  canoes. 

Used  by  Indiaus  in  hunting  and  fishing. 

26615.  Bark  canoe.    Passamaqnoddy  Indians.    Eastport,  Me.    E.  Pahnec 
26614.  Bark  canoe.    Sixteen  feet  long,  thirty-aeren  inches  wide.    Montag- 

nard  Indians  of  Besamis.    Labrador.    R.  H.  Powell.  . 

7630.  Bark  canoe.    (Model.)    Lower  Ingalik,  Alaska.    W.  H.  DalL 
858.  Bark  canoe.    (Model.)    Chippeway  Indians,  Athabasca  and  Great 

Slave  Lakes.    B.  R.  Ross. 
2356. 'Bark  canoe.    (Model;   scale,  about  1  inch  to  foot.)     Northeastern 
America.    J.  Varden. 

'  Arranged  with  Ethnological  series. 
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Boats* 

Birch-bark  canoes. 

859.  Bark  canoe.    (Model.)    Slave  Indians  of  Mackenzie's  River.    Forb 

Simpson,  H.  B.  T.    B.  B.  Ross. 
641.  Bark  canoe.    (Model.)    Upper  Colombia  River.    6.  Gibbs. 
12107.  Birch-bark,  used  in  manufacture  of  canoes.    Passamaquoddy  Indians. 

Eastport,  Me.    £.  Palmer. 

Wooden  sea  canoes. 

Used  by  Indians  of  Northwest  coast  in  hunting  and  fishing. 

20592.  Wooden  canoe.    Northwest  coast.    J.  G.  Swan. 
13102.  Wooden  canoe.    (Model.)    Queen  Charlotte  Island.    J.  G.  Swan. 
2616.  Wooden  canoe.    (ModeL)    Northwest  coast.    U.  S.  Exploring  Expe- 
dition.    Capt  Charles  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N. 
20592.  Wooden  canoe.    (Model.)    Bella  Bella,  B.  C.    J.  G.  Swan. 
2583.  Wooden  canoe.    (Model.)    Oregon.    U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition. 

Capt.  Chailes  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N. 
1785.  Wooden  canoe.     (Model).     Northwest  coast.     Dr.  Gtoorge  Suckley. 
11082.  Wooden  canoe.    (ModeL)    Alaska.    Lieutenant  Ring,  U.  S.  N. 
20895.  Wooden  canoe.    (Model.)    Haidah  Indians.    Prince  of  Wales' Island, 
Alaska.    J.  G.  Swan. 


Wooden  canoes. 


Used  by 
26785. 


21595. 

21594. 

639. 

7285. 


Indians  of  the  Northwest  coast  in  whaling  and  sea  fisheries. 

Wooden  canoe.    (60  feet  long.)    British  Columbia.    J.  G.  Swan. 
(Model.)    Sitka,  Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 
(Model.)    Alaska.    Dr.  J.  B.  White. 
(Model.)    Ahwka.  ,     " 

(Model.)    Northwest  coast.    George  Gibbs. 
(Model.)    Neah  Bay,  Washington  Territory.    J.  G. 


640. 

1871. 

811. 

26761. 


26760. 

267C:J. 

26762. 

26787. 
2678G. 
26785. 


Wooden  canoe. 
Wooden  canoe. 
Wooden  canoe. 
Wooden  canoe. 
Wooden  canoe. 

Swan. 
Wooden  cauoe. 

W.  H.  Dall. 
Wooden  canoe. 
Wooden  canoe. 
Wooden  canoe. 
Wooden  canoe. 


(Model ,  painted. )    Ihli uket  Indians.    Sitka,  Alaska. 


Northwest  coast.    George  Gibbs. 
Vancouver's  Island.    Dr.  C.  B.  Kennerly. 


(Model.) 
(Model..) 
(Model.) 

Model  of  Haidah  canoe  (with  masts  and  pushing- 
sticks,  for  traveling,  fishing,  &c.).    Queen  Charlotte  Island.    J. 
G.  Swan. 
Wooden  canoe.     Model  of  Haidah  canoe  (for  deep  sea  and  war). 

Queen  Charlotte  Island.    J.  G.  Swan. 
Wooden  canoe.    Model  of  wooden  canoe  (with  masts,  paddles,  push- 
ing-sticks, and  ivory  harpoons).    J.  G.  Swan. 
Wooden  canoe.    Model  of  Cogwell  canoe  (for  deep  sea  and  war). 

Flathead  Indians.     J.  G.  Swan. 
Wooden  canoe.     British  Columbia.    J.  G.  Swan. 
Wooden  canoe.  "  ** 

Wooden  canoe.    Dug-out  canoe  (60  feet  long).    British  Columbia. 
.T.  G.  Swan. 
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Boats. 

Kyaks  or  bidarkas. 

Used  by  Eskimos  of  Arctic  America  in  hunting  and  fishing. 

26617.  Kyak.    (13  feet  9  inches  long,  30  inches  wide.)     Northwest  coasC 

Sitka,  Alaska.    William  Burling. 
14971.  Kyak.    (Model.)    Alaska.    W.  H.  Ball. 
16275.  Kyak.    (Model.)    Kodiak.  '' 

14971.  Kyak.    (Model,  one  hole.)    Alaaka.    W.  H.  DaU. 
21G09.  Kyak.    (Model,  one  hole.)    Alaska.    Dr.  J.  B.  White. 
11*^7.  Kyak.      (Model,   two-hole.)     Koloshes,  Aleutian  Island*.    €»pt  J* 
R.  Sands. 
14970.  Kyak.    (Model.)    Aleutian  Islands.    W.  H.  DaU. 

21604.  Kyak.    (Model,  2-hole.)    Alaska.    Dr.  J.  B.  White- 

21605.  Kyak.    (Model,  3-hole.)    Alaska.  " 
21610.  Kyak.    (Model,  3-hole.)    Alaska.                 " 

21606.  Kyak.    (Model,  4-hole.)    Alaska.  *' 

8788.  Kyak.     (Model.)     Unabeet  Eskimo.    Nratoo  Sound,  Alaska.    Wl 
H.  DaU. 

26618.  Kyak.    Eighteen  feet  long,  22  inches  wide.    Greenland*    Eskimo  Joe 
562.  Kyak.    (Model.)    East  coast,  Upemavik.    Dr.  Hayes. 

14750.  Kyak.     (Model,    with   bird-spear,  haipoon,  and  8eal-«kia  float.  > 

Eskimos,  Tnsiack,  North  Greenland.    Prof.  S.  F.  Baird. 
2230.  Kyak.    (Model,  with  bird-spear,  lances,  and  spear-rest.)    Anderson 
River  Eskimos.    Mackenzie's  River  district.    R.  MacForlane. 

Umiaks  or  bidarraa. 

Used  by  Eskimos  in  whaling  and  sea  fisheries. 

1098.  Umiak.    (Model.)    Fort  Anderson,  H.  B.  T.    Robert  MacFarlane. 
15618.  Umiak.    (Model  of  frame.)    Saint  Lawrence  Island,  Alaska.    U.W. 
Elliott. 

Indian  raft-boats. 

Used  in  hunting  and  fishing. 

19028.  Raft  of  tul^  grass.    (ModeL)    Pi-Ute  Indians.    Pyramid  Lake,  Nev. 
Stephen  Powers. 

Dng-ont  canoes. 

Used  by  Indians  of  Pacific  coast. 

3135S.  Dug-out  canoe.    (Model.)    Hoopah  Indians,  Trinity  River,  CaL    S. 

[Powers. 
21359.  Dug-out  canoe.    (Model.)  "  '* 

Dug-out  canoe. 

Used  in  river  fisheries  of  the  Southern  States. 

25728.  Dug-out  canoe.    (Model;  scale,  inch  to  foot.)    Saint  John's  River, 
Florida.    Francis  C.  Ooode. 
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Boats. 

Portable  boats. 

29506.  Hegeman  portable  folding  boat.    Length,  10  feet;  width,  8  feet. 
Hegeman  Portable  Folding  Boat  Company,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 
Directions  for  setting  np  boat : 

1.  Unfold  the  frame. 

2.  Place  the  knees  and  seats  in  position  before  fastening  the  bottom- 

end  section  at  the  ends  of  the  boat. 

3.  Fasten  the  bottom-end  section  to  the  ends  of  the  boat  by  the 

thnmb-Bcrews. 

4.  Place  on  the  canvas  with  the  cords  and  tie  in  a  single  loop  (or  bow 

knot). 

222ia  Model  of  Colvin  portable  canvas  boat.    (Patented  Oct.  G,  1874.)    R. 
A.  Scott  &  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

''This  boat  consists  of  a  canvas  exterior  made  thoroughly  water-proof 
by  a  preparation  which  preserves  the  strength  of  the  canvas  and  pi-e  vents 
decay  and  oxidation.  It  is  shaped  like  a  canoe,  sharp  at  both  ends,  and 
cnts  the  water  handsomely.  Along  the  sides  and  bottom  are  leather 
thongs,  by  which  the  boughs  and  limbs  cat  for  frame  can  be  lashed  se- 
curely to  the  canvas,  with  the  assistance  of  the  four  leather  framing 
blocks  or  sockets  (two  for  each  end),  which  connect  the  stem  and  stem 
posts  (or  prow  pieces)  with  the  keelson,  and  it  can  be  readily  put  together 
anywhere  in  the  woods,  no  tools  being  required  for  the  purpose,  excepting 
sndi  as  ore  dlway$  carried  by  a  party  of  sportsmen,  or  others,  an  ax  or 
hatchet  only  being  needed.  The  whole  of  it  can  be  packed  away  in  a 
space  24  inches  long,  6  inches  wide,  and  3  inches  thick.  The  size  now 
made  (No.  3),  although  but  12  feet  long,  will  carry  six  men,  or  four  men 
with  their  necessary  baggage,  and  weighs  but  12  pounds  when  rolled  np. 
It  has  been  tested  in  a  heavy  sea  with  a  frame  of  green  boughs  cut  only 
two  hours  before,  and  carried  a  weight  of  700  pounds  safely  and  easily." 

25879-26-112.  Model  of  Fenner's  portable  boat.    With  canvas  bottom.    C. 
A.  Fenner,  Mystic  River,  Connecticut. 

One  of  these  models  is  shown  closed  up  in  its  case  ready  for  transporta- 
tion, the  other  set  up  for  use. 

Oanoes. 


Paper  c^noe  "  Maria  Theresa.*'    N.  H.  Bishop,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Designed  by  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  of  England ;  built  by  £.  Waters  Sl 
Sons,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  Dimensions :  length,  14  feet ;  beam,  28  inches ; 
depth  (amidship),  9  inches ;  weight  of  canoe,  58  pounds ;  weight  of  ca- 
noeist, 130  pounds;  weight  of  outfit,  90  pounds;  total,  278  puuiuU. 
Rowed  by  Mr.  N.  H.  Bishop  (from  Troy,  N.  Y.,  2,000  miles)  while  on  his 
first  geographical  journey  from  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  to  the  Gull'  of 
Mexico,  2,500  miles,  during  1874  and  1875.  Since  the  completion  of  the 
voyage  all  injuries  the  hull  sustained  were  remedied  by  the  simple  n|)pli- 
oation  of  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  coat  of  shellac  varnish  to  the  outside,  of 
the  boat.  When  in  use  a  piece  of  canvas  covers  the  undecked  part  ol'  tlio 
canoe  and  keeps  the  interior  dry.  Water-courses  traversed  by  Mr.  Bishop 
during  1874  and  1875:  From  Quebec,  rivers  Saint  Lawrence  and  Richelieu, 

Bull.  N.  M.  No.  14 10 
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Boats. 

Canoes. 

Lake  Champlain»  and  canal  to  Albany ;  the  HacUon,  Kill  Yon  KuU,  and 
Raiitan  rivers  and  canal,  and  the  Delaware  to  Philadelphia;  Delaware 
River  and  bay  to  Cape  Henlopen,  and  interior  salt-water  passages  on  coast 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  Norfolic ;  the  Elizabeth  River  and  canal  to 
Currituck  Sound,  Albemarle,  Pamlico,  Cove,  Bogue,  Stump,  and  other 
sounds,  to  near  Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  Waccamau  River  to  Georgetown,  S. 
C. ;  by  salt-water  creeks,  rivers,  bays,  and  sounds  along  the  coast  of  the 
United  States  to  Florida ;  from  Atlantic  coast,  via  Saint  Mary's  and  Su- 
wannee rivers,  to  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

26628.  Rice  Lake  canoe.    William  EngUsh,  Peterborough,  Ontario. 

Coracles  or  skin  boats. 

9785.  Skin  boat.    Hidatza  (Gros  Ventres)  Indians.    Fort  Buford,  Dakota. 
Dr.  W.  Mathews,  U.S.A. 

Whale  boat  (used  in  whale  fisheries). 

24880.  Whale-boat.    (Model,  with  all  fittings ;  scale,  1  inch  to  foot. )    Capt . 

L.  Rowland,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
24868.  Whale-boat.    (Model.)    C.  H.  Shute  &  Son,  Edgartown,  Mass. 
26839.  Whale-boat,  35  feet  long.    Williams,  Haven  &  Co.,  New  London, 

Conn. 
This  boat  is  mounted  with  all  the  gear  used  in  the  capture  of  the  whale. 

Seine-boat. 

25827.  Model  of  Cape  Ann  seine-boat.     Higgins  &  Gifford,  Gloucester, 
Mass. 

This  model  shows  the  fittings  manufactured  for  seino-boats  by  Wilcox, 
Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn.,  to  wit:  cleat,  stem-cap,  snatch- 
block  for  pursing-seine,  steering-oarlock  with  stem  socket,  socket  used 
on  side  of  stem  for  steering,  davit^iron,  tow-iron,  tow-link  and  hook,  be- 
laying-pin,  oar-holder,  davit-guard  and  step-plate,  breast-brace  and  eye- 
plate  or  oar-holder  swivels,  all  of  which  are  shown  in  their  projier  places 
by  full-size  models. 

Dorys,  sharpies,  and  dingies. 

25657.  Nantucket  dory.    (Model;  scale,  1  inch  to  the  foot.)    William  H. 

Chase. 
Used  in  gathering  clams  for  codfish-bait. 
12678.  New  England  dory.    (Models;  scale,  1  inch  to  the  foot.)    Starling 

&  Stevens,  Ferryvillo,  Me. 
13493.  New  England  dor>\    (Model;  scale,  1  inch  to  the  foot.)    Starling 

&  Stevens,  Ferryville,  Me. 
Used  in  coast  fisheries  and  bank  cod  fisheries. 
24752.  Connecticut  sharpy.  (Scale,  1  inch  to  the  foot.)    Capt.  H.  C.  Chester, 

Noank,  Conn. 
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Boats. 

Italian  fishing-boats. 

Used  in  harbor  fisheries  of  California. 

22213.  Italian  fishing-boat.    (Model;  felncca  rig.)    San  Francisco.    Liy- 

[ingston  Stone. 

22214.  Italian  fishing-boat.    (Model;  felncca  rig.)  **  " 

22215.  Italian  fishing-boat.    (Model;  felncca  rig.)  <'  « 
22217.  Italian  fishing-boat.     (Model.)     Chinese  fishing-boat.     San  Fran- 
cisco.   Livingston  Stone. 

Pinkies. 

25729.  Martha's  Vineyard  pinkie-boat.    (Model ;  scale,  ^  inch  to  the  foot.) 
WiUiam  H.  Chase. 
Used  in  shore  fisheries. 

25898.  Norman's  Land  pinkie-boat.    (Model ;  scale,  inch  to  the  foot. )   Capt. 

William  Cleveland,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 
Used  in  cod  and  coast  fisheries. 

Hunting-skiffs. 

Used  for  hunting  and  fishing  in  monntain  lakes. 

26621.  Adirondack  boat.    Full  size.    Frederick  D.  Graves,  maker,  Boston, 

Mass. 
25681.  Adirondack  boat.    (Model;  scale,  ^ inch  to  the  foot.)    Frederick  D. 
Graves,  maker,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dimensions :  15  feet  long,  3  feet  6  inches  wide ;  weight,  75  to  80  pounds. 
For  the  nse  of  sportsmen  this  boat  is  claimed  to  excel,  on  account  of  its 
extreme  lightneM  and  duraJnlityf  one  man  being  able  by  means  of  a  yoke  to 
carry  the  same  to  any  distance  without  fatigue.    This  boat  is  also  adapted 
for  family  purposes,  the  patent  rowlock  enabling  the  most  inexperienced 
rower  of  either  sex  to  propel  the  boat  with  ease  and  perfect  safety,  and 
without  any  possible  chance  of  losing  the  oars. 

25899.  Ausable  boat.    (Model.)    D.  L.  Fitzhugh,  Jr.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Used  in  trout  and  grayling  fishing,  with  well  for  live  fish. 
Length,  16  feet;  sides  twelve  inches  high  inside,  2  feet  10 
inches  wide  on  top,  2  feet  4  inches  at  bottom. 
26624.  Saint  Lawrence  boat.    (Length,  19  feet;  width,  43  inches.)    Henry 
Sweetman,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 
Used  in  trolling  in  the  Thousand  Island  region.    Length,  19  feet ; 
width,  43  inches. 
25053.  Alexandria  Bay  boat.  (Model.)  Cornwall  &.  Walton,  Alexandria,  N.T. 
Used  for  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Saint 
Lawrence. 

Sea  boats. 

24999.  New  England  surf-boat.    (Model;  scale,  2  inches  to  the  foot.)    Cra- 

gin  &  Sheldon,  makers,  Boston,  Mass. 
Used  in  harbor,  lake,  and  river  fisheries. 
25001.  Whitehall  boat  (18  feet).    (Model ;  scale,  2  inches  to  the  foot.)    Cra- 
gin  &  Sheldon,  Boston,  Mass. 

25000.  Ship's  yawl.    (Model;  scale,  2  inches  to  the  foot.)    Cragiu  &  Shel- 

don, Boston,  Mass. 
Carried  by  coasters  and  fishing  smacks. 
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Boats. 

Sea  boats. 

22216.  San  Francisco  yawl.    (ModeL)    Livingston  Stone. 

Used  by  Italian  fishermen  on  coast  of  California. 
25028.  Nantucket  Harbor  boat.    (Model;  scale,  1  inch  to  the  foot.)    W.  H. 
Chase. 

Used  in  harbor  fishing. 

Oyster-canoes. 

25003.  Chesapeake  oyster-canoe  (made  from  two  logs).    (Model;  scale,  1 
inch  to  the  foot.)    M%jor  T.  B.  Ferguson, -Maryland  Fish  Commis- 
sion. 
Used  for  oyster-raking  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 
25002.  Chesapeake  canoe-pnngy.    (Model;  scale,  1  inch  to  the  foot.)    Mi^or 
T.  B.  Ferguson,  Maryland  Fish  Commission. 
Used  in  oyster-dredging  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Duoking-boats. 

25658.  Egg  Harbor  boat.    (Model;  scale,     inch  to  the  foot.     P.  Brasker, 
New  York  City. 
Used  for  hunting  in  marshes  and  bays. 
26620.  Cedar   duck-boat    "Central   Republic."     Built  by   Capt.  George 
Bogart,    surfinan,    Manahawken,    Ocean   County,  New   Jersey. 
Dimensions:  12  feet  long,  beam  3  feet  11  inches,  depth  12  inches. 
N.  H.  Bishop^  Lake  Qeorge,  N.  Y. 
This  is  the  boat  in  which  Mr.  Nathaniel  H.  Bishop,  of  Lake  George, 
Warren  County,  New  York  State,  rowed  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  via  Ohio 
.     and  Mississippi  Rivers  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (2,600  miles)  to  Cedar  Keys, 

Fla.,  while  on  his  second  geographical  expedition  during  1875-76. 
26623.  Vew  Jersey  sneak-box.    (Model;  scale,  1  inch  to  the  foot.)    John  D. 
Gifibrd,  Tuckerton,N.  J. 
These  boats  are  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in  length;  the  shelving  or 
sideboards  on  the  stem  of  the  boat  are  used  to  hold  the  decoys  while  the 
huntOT  rows  to  and  from  the  shooting  ground.    Used  by  gunners  on  Bar- 
negat  and  Little  Egg  Harbor  Bays,  New  Jersey. 
26622.  Maryland  ducking-sink.    (Model;  scale,  1  inch  to  foot.)   J.  G.  Adam. 
Used  by  gunners  on  the  Potomac  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Oat-rigged  fishing-boats. 

12099.  Bay  of  Fundy  cat-boat.    (Model;  scale,  i  inch  to  the  foot.)    Captain 
Hallet,  Eastport,  Me. 
Used  in  herring  fisheries. 
25026.  Martha's  Vineyard  cat-boat.     (Model;  scale,  ^  inch  to  the  foot.) 
William  H.  Chase. 
Used  in  coast  fisheries. 
29537.  Providence  River  cat-boat.    (Model;  scale,     inch  to  the  fool;.)    J. 
M.  K.  South  wick,  Newport,  R.  I. 
These  boats  vary  in  length  from  14  to  19^  feet,  and  cost  from  $225  to  $425. 
Used  by  lobster  fisheries  and  hook  and  line  fisheries.    Built  by  J.  U.  Stod- 
dard. 
26585.  Two-masted  cat-boat.    (Model;   scale,  about  i  inch  to  the  foot.) 
Johnson  &  Young,  Boston,  Mass. 
Used  in  New  England  lobster  fisheries. 
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Boats. 

Schooner-rigged  fishing-vessels. 

26809.  Noank  lobster-boat.    (Model.)    Capt.  H.  C.  Chester,  Noank^  Conn. 
25825.  Block  Island  boat.    (Model;  scale,  ^  inch  to  the  foot.)    Capt.  H.  C. 
Chester. 
Used  in  cod  fisheries  and  shore  fisheries. 
85730.  Massachusetts  schooner-smack.    (Model;  scale,  ^  inch  to  the  foot.) 
.    WiUiam  H.  Chase,  Boston,  Mass. 

Used  in  mackerel  fisheries  and  winter  oyster  trade. 
96731.  Maine  schooner-smack.    (Model;  scale,  ^  inch  to  the  foot.)    Capt. 
H.  C.  Chester. 
Used  in  bank  cod  fisheries  and  eastern  mackerel  fisheries. 
26536.  Oyster-schooner.    (Model;  scale,  1  inch  to  the  foot.)   T.  B.  Ferguson, 
Maryland  Fish  Commission. 
Used  in  oyster-dredging  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 
26584.  Schooner-smack.    (Model;  scale,  about  i  inch  to  the  foot.)   Johnson 
&  Toung,  Boston,  Mass. 
Employed  in  the  New  England  lobster  fisheries. 
25727.  Noank  weU-smack.    (Model;  scale,  i  inch  to  the  foot.)    H.  C.  Ches- 
ter, Noank,  Conn. 
Supplies  fresh  fish  to  local  markets  and  New  York  iced-fish  trade. 
24883.  Schooner-yacht.   (Model ;  scale,  i  inch  to  the  foot. )  William  H.  Chase. 

Used  in  pursuit  of  sword-fish  and  blue-fishing. 
22220.  Gloucester  schooner-smack,  style  1835.    (Model.)    M.  M.  MoFadyn. 
First  form  of  sharp-bowed  schooner,  out  of  which  the  present 
Gloucester  schooner  was  deYelox>ed. 
22219.  .Old-fashioned  topmast  schooner.    (Model.)    A.  H.  Crittenden. 
26584.  Schooner-smack.    (Model;  scale,  about  i  inch  to  the  foot.)   Johnson 
&  Young,  Boston,  Mass. 
Used  in  the  New  England  lobster  fisheries. 

Ships. 

25726.  Whaling-ship.    (Model.)    C.  H.  Shute  &  Son,  Edgartown,  Mass. 
Crew  engaged  in  cutting  in  the  blubber. 

24881.  Whaling-bark.    (Model ;  scale,  i  inch  to  the  foot.)    U.  S.  Fish  Com- 

mission. 
Used  in  northern  whale  fisheries. 

24882.  Merchant  ship.    (Model;  scale,  i  inch  to  the  foot.)   U.  S.  Fish  Com- 

mission. 
Used  in  foreign  trade. 

Boats  of  Great  Lakes. 

26625.  Mackinaw  boat.    (Model.)    J.  W.  Milner. 

Used  in  fisheries  of  the  upper  great  lakes. 

26626.  "Norwegian boat"   (Model.)   J.  W.  Milner. 

Used  in  Lake  Michigan  fisheries. 
26790.  Lake  Erie  pound  boat.    (Model.)    J.  W.  Milner. 

26627.  Square-stem  boat.    (Model.)    J.  W.  Milner. 

Used  in  Great  Lake  fisheries. 

Steamers. 

25824.  Menhaden  steamer  with  soinc-boats.     (Model.)     Joseph  Lawler^ 

Brist4)l,  Me. 
.  Gill-net  steamer.    (Model.)     N.  Crooks,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Boats. 

Steamers. 

25027.  Qill-uet  steamer.    (Model ;  scale,  1  inch  to  5  feet  5  inches.) 

Used  in  Lake  Michigan  fisheries. 
25027.  ''Camel"  floating-dock.    (Model;  scale,  1  inch  to  5  feet  5  inches.) 

William  H.  Chase. 
26808.  "Camel"  floating-dock.    Model  of  steamship  Cuba.    Deposited  by 
F.  McFadden,  Philadelphia. 
Bnilt  in  1842  for  floating  loaded  ships  over  Nantucket  bar. 

Apparatus  accessory  to  rigging  fishingr-Tessels. 

Blocks. 

25821.  Three  single  iron-sheaved,  plain-hook  tackle  blocks.  Walter  Cole- 
man &  Sons,  ProTidence,  R.  I. 

25820.  Two  double  iron-«heaved,  plain-hook  tackle  blocks.  Walter  Crte- 
man  &,  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25806.  "Dead-eye"  block.  Used  to  secure  the  standing  or  fixed  rigging  to 
the  hull  of  the  vessel.    Walter  Coleman  &,  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25804.  "Heart"  block.    Used  to  secure  the  standing  or  fixed  rigging  to  the 

hull  of  the  vessel.    Walter  Coleman  &  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25805.  "Bull's-eye"  block.    Used  to  secure  the  standing  or  fixed  rigging  to 

the  hull  of  the  vessel.    Walter  Coleman  &  Sons,  Providence,  H.  I. 

25819.  One  single  brass-sheaved,  sister-hook  tackle  block.  Walter  Cole- 
man &,  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25152.  Series  of  boat-blocks.  Used  on  small  fishing-boats  around  Cape  Cod 
and  Newport.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co. ,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25817.  One  single  brass-sheaved,  sister-hook  tackle  block.    Walter  Cole- 

man &  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25818.  One  double  iron-sheaved,  sister-hook  tackle  block.     Walter  Cole- 

man &  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25812.  Round  block.    For  jib-sheets  and  small  craft.    Walter  Coleman  ds. 

Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25816.  Two  double  brass-sheaved,  plain-hook  tackle  block.  Walter  Cole- 
man &  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25815.  Common  iron  sheave.    Walter  Coleman  &  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25814.  Plain  brass  sheave.    Walter  Coleman  &  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25813.  Patent  brass-roller  sheave.    Walter  Coleman  &  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 
29444.  Improved  swivel-hook.    For  blocks  and  general  use.    Daniel  Walker,. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Olews  and  Iianks. 

25139.  Ship's  clew  for  courses.     Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown^ 

[Conn. 

25140.  Earing-ring.  "  " 

25141.  Throat-ring.  "  " 
25221.  SaU-clew.                                                   "  " 

25135.  Series  of  spectacle  or  fore-and-aft  clews.     With  patent  clew-thim- 

bles.   Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25136.  Improved  heart-clew.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25142.  Tack-ring.  "  " 

25137.  Series  of  topsail  clew-bows.  "  " 

25138.  Series  of  clew-bars.  "  " 
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Apparatus  accessory  to  rig^rins  fishiiig-vessels. 

Clews  and  hanks. 

29475.  Clement's  patent  self-adjusting  jib-liauk.  Wilcox,  Critt'enden  St 
Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25143.  Jib-head,  with  patent  clew-thimble,  used  where  the  jib  has  been 
stretched  too  mnch ;  the  jib  is  sho]:tened  at  the  head ;  and  the  jib- 
head  is  attached  to  the  sail.  Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 

25803.  Jib-hank.  Goeson  jib-stay  to  hold  the  sail  to  it.  Walter  Coleman 
&  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25777.  Wooden  jib-hank.    Samuel  El  well,  jr.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

25156.  Series  of  single-stay  jib-hanks.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  A-  Co.,  Middle- 

[town.  Conn. 

25157.  Series  of  double-stay  jib-hanks.  "  " 

25215.  Self-adjusting  jib-hank  for  double  stay.    Clement's  patent.    Wilcox, 

Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25214.  Patent  self-adjusting  jib-hank.  Clement's  patent.  Wilcox,  Crit- 
tenden &,  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

29460.  Jib-sheet  block  (peculiar  to  Gloucester  fishing -vessels).  Samuel 
Elwell,  jr.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

25158.  Pratt's  patent  jib-hank  or  yacht-jib.     AVilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co., 

[Middletown,  Conn. 
25207.  Hook-and-eye  for  bonnet  of  jib.  "  " 

Ohocks. 

29468.  Line-chock  for  whale-boat.    Pro  vincetown  style.    William  W.Smith, 

Provincetown,  Mass. 
25180.  Line-chock  for  whale-boat.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown, 

[Conn. 

25216.  Bow-chocks.  '*  " 

25195.  Boat-chocks.  «  " 

Boat-hooks. 

25926.  Whaler's  large-ring  boat-hook.     E.  B.  &  T.  Macy,  New  Bedford, 

Mass. 
25614.  Whale-boat  boat-hook  (peculiar  to  New  Bedford).     Humphrey  S. 

Kirby,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

25196.  Series  of  wrought-iron  boat-hooks.      Wilcox,   Crittenden  &  Co., 

[Middletown,  Conn. 
25200.  Boat-hook  for  gunboat.  "  " 

25226.  Boat-hook.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission  (deposited). 

25197.  Double  Navy  boat-hooks  with  ball  points.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  & 

[Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25198.  Series  of  Navy  boat-hooks  with  ball  points.  "  ** 

25199.  Series  of  sharp-pointed  boat-hooks.  "  " 

Belaying-pins. 

25161.  Series  of  belaying-pins.     Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown, 

[Conn. 
25169.  Belay ing-pin  for  Cape  Ann  seine-boat.     "  " 

25766.  Two  belay iug-i)in8.    Samuel  Elwell,  jr.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
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Apparatus  accessory  to  rigging  flshing-vessels. 

Biggers'  hooks. 

25194.  Deck  or  hammock  hook.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co,,  MidcUctown, 

[Conn. 

25195.  Hammock-hook.  <'  *' 

25206.  Series  of  riggers'  sister-hooks.  **  " 

25145.  Wide-mouthed  single-hooks,  or  Cape  Ann  bonnet-hooks.     Wilco^^, 

[Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
29478.  Bonnet-hook  and  grommet.  "  " 

29452.  Bonnet-hook-and-eye,  for  removing  the  jib.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  Sd 

[Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
25155.  Series  of  hooks  and  thimbles.  "  " 

25943.  Parrel  hooks.    8.  Elwell,  jr. 

25144.  Sister-hooks.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
25150.  Saihnaker's  bench-hook.  <'  '< 

25149.  Sailmaker's  heaver.  *'  ** 

25207.  Hook-and-eye  for  bonnet  of  jib.  *'  '< 
25185.  Hook-and-eye  plate.                     '<                        « 

Grommets. 

25116.  Series  of  galvanized-iron  sail-grommets  (Wilcox's  patent).    Wilcox, 

Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25117.  Series  of  brass  sail-grommets  (Wilcox's  patent).    Wilcox,  Crittenden 

&  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25118.  Series  of  brass  grommets.    Conical  point,  rolled  rim.    Wilcox,  Crit- 

tenden &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25119.  Series  of  metallio  grommets.    First  used  in  America.    Wilcox,  Crit- 

tenden &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25120.  Series  of  brass  grommets.    First  patented  in  America.    Wilcox,  Crit- 

tenden &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25121.  Sope-yam  grommets  (with  worked  holes  showing  mode  of  use). 

Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25128.  Series  of  light,  galvanized  grommet-rings.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  & 

Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25129.  Series  of  heavy  galvanized  sail-thimbles.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &. 

Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25130.  Series  of  heavy  iron  sail-thimbles  (Navy  pattern).    Wilcox,  Critten- 

den &,  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25122.  Galvanized-iron  ring  grommet,  with  worked  holes  showing  mode  of 

use.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25123.  Series  of  buntline  leaders  and  earing  grommets.    Wilcox,  Critten- 

den Sl  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25124.  Series  of  eyelet  grommets.    Used  to  line  worked  holes  and  couplings 

to  Wilcox's  patent  grommets.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 

25125.  Setting-die.    Used  for  inserting  eyelets.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co., 

Middletown,  Conn. 

25126.  Cutting-punch.    Used  for  cutting  grommet-holes.    Wilcox,  Critten- 

den &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25127.  Series  of  heavy  grommet-rings.     Used  for  earings.    Wilcox,  Crit- 

tenden &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25131.  Series  of  light  iron  sail-thimblcs.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Mid- 

dletown, Conn. 
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Grommets. 

25132.  Series  of  throat-thimbles.    Gloacester  pattern.    Wilcox,  Crittenden 

&  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25133.  Series  of  reef-taokle  or  saddle-thimbles.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &.  Co., 

Middletown,  Conn. 

25134.  Series  of  brass  sail-thimbles.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middle- 

[town.  Conn. 

25152.  Series  of  open  or  riggers'  thimbles.  "  '^ 

25153.  Series  of  wire-rope  thimbles.  "  '* 

Anchors. 

25162.  Boat-anchor.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25163.  Grappling-iron  for  dory.  "  " 

25219.  Wooden  killick  or  coast  anchor.    H.  C.  Chester,  Noank,  Conn. 
29249.  Series  of  sailors'  palms  (from  best  to  the  poorest).    Wilcox,  Critten- 
den &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

29423.  Sailor's  palm  (left  hand).    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &,  Co.,  Middletown, 

[Conn 

29424.  SaUor's  roping  pahn,  A  1  (right  hand).     "  " 
29454.  Superior  cast-steel  sail-needles.                 **  ** 

Mast-gear. 

25802.  Six  '^ parrel  trucks."  Used  on  a  rope  around  the  mast  to  keep  the 
gaff  on  the  mast.    Walter  Coleman  &  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25807.  Mast-hoop.    Used  to  hold  the  sail  to  the  mast.    Walter  Coleman  & 

Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25808.  Lace  trucks.     Used  on  the  foot  of  sail  to  attach  it  to  the  boom. 

Walter  Coleman  &  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 
251^)9.  Series  of  boat-mast  hoops.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

25810.  Mast-head  truck.     Used  on  top  of  raast  to  display  bunting  and 

signals.    Walter  Coleman  &  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

25811.  Mast-head  ball.    Used  on  top  of  the  topmast  to  display  bunting  and 

signals.    Walter  Coleman  &,  Sons,  Providence,  R.  I. 

29480.  Mast-head  gear  for  dory.    Amasa  Taylor,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

29481.  Mast  and  boom  attachment  for  dory.      **  .    " 

29484.  Mast  and  gaff  attachment  for  whale-boat  (now  style).  Used  by 
Provincetown  whalers.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown, 

[Conn. 
25181.  Mast-hinge  for  whale-boat.  "  *• 

Loaders  and  foot-stops. 

25604.  Series  of  sail-leaches  and  boom  foot-stops.  Used  by  Newport  smack- 
men.    J.  M.  K.  Southwick,  Newport,  R.  I. 

25193.  Boom  foot-stops.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25181.  Mast-hinge  for  whale-boat.  "  " 

29450.  Fair-leader.  Used  on  the  booms  of  Gloucester  vessels.  Samuel  El- 
well,  jr.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

29463.  Patent  topsail  travelers.  Used  on  square-rigged  vessels.  Wilcox, 
Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

29449.  Mast-hook  clutch.     E.  A.  Sawyer,  Portland,  Me. 
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Apparatus  accessory  to  rigging:  fishing-Tessels. 

Boat-builders'  materials. 

25170.  Ring-bolts.     Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25201.  Series  of  screw  eye-bolts.      "  " 

25202.  Series  of  sere  wring-bolts.     "  *' 

25203.  Series  of  ring-bolts.  "  " 

25211.  Common  oval  bead  clinch  boat-nail.     Wilcox,  Crittenden  d&  Co., 

[liiddletown.  Conn. 

25212.  Chisel-point  clinch  boat-nails.  " 

25213.  Countersnnk  clinch  boat-nails.  *' 
1^5220.  Series  of  boat-rivets.  " 
25223.  Washers  or  clinch-rings  for  rivets.  " 
25178.  Stem  cap  for  Cape  Ann  seine-boat.  '* 
25173.  Davit-guard  and  step-plate  for  Cajie  Ann  seine-boat.  " 

25175.  Eye-plate  or  oar-holder  swivels  for  Cape  Ann  seine-boat.   " 

25176.  Gunwale  supporter  for  Cape  Ann  seine-boat.  " 

25173.  Davit-guard  and  step-plate  for  Cape  Ann  seine-boat.        *' 

25174.  Breast-brace  for  Cape  Ann  seine-boat.  " 

25166.  Davit-iron  for  Cape  Ann  seine-boat^.  " 

25167.  Tow-iron  for  Cape  Ann  seine-boats.  " 

25168.  Tow-link  and  hook  for  Cape  Ann  seine-boat.  " 

29482.  Boom-rest  or  crotch-socket.  Used  on  the  taffirail  of  Cape  fishing- 
vessels  when  they  are  '* laying  to"  on  George's  Banks.  Theo. 
Brown,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 

25204.  Water-deck  iron.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  dr.  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn» 

Badder-fixtnres. 

29496.  **W.  N.  Clark's  rudder-hanger."  (Patented  September  3,  1867.) 
James  B.  Clark,  Chester,  Conn. 

''Advantages  claimed  for  this  hanger :  To  ship  the  rudder  one  has  only 
to  enter  the  tongue  (which  has  the  rudder  already  attached)  in  the 
grooved  plate  fipom  the  top  just  far  enough  to  get  it  steady,  and  then  let 
it  down,  when  it  will  go  to  its  place  without  further  care.  Hence  arises 
the  first  great  advantage  which  this  hanger  iwssesses  over  the  old  way, 
viz,  the  ease  and  dispatch  with  which  the  rudder  can  be  shipped  under 
all  circumstances. 

Every  boatman  knows  the  trouble  he  has  been  to,  at  times,  in  trying 
to  'ship  his  rudder,  while  in  a  seaway,  in  the  dark,  or  in  muddy  waiter, 
when  the  eyes  in  the  boat  could  not  be  seen ;  often  being  obliged  to 
reach  down  with  his  hand  to  get  the  lower  pintle  entered. 

From  the  quickness  with  which  the  rudder  can  be  shipped,  in  any  posi- 
tion of  the  boat,  and  under  any  circumstances,  and  its  security  when 
shipped,  it  must  recommend  itself  for  all  life-boat  purposes,  where,  in 
case  of  an  emergency,  time  is  of  vital  importance. 

Another  advantage  is  that  with  this  hanger  the  rudder  cannot  of  itself 
unship  as  has  often  been  the  case  with  the  common  hanger,  when  the 
boat  has  been  left  for  a  short  time  and  the  tiller  worked  out,  thereby 
leaving  the  rudder  free,  by  striking  the  bottom  or  anything  sufficient  to 
raise  it  three  or  four  inches,  to  unhinge  and  float  away.  As  will  readily 
be  seen,  this  cannot  get  away  until  the  rudder  has  risen  the  whole  length 
of  the  tongue,  which,  of  itself,  wouM  never  liapi>en. 

Again,  with  this  hanger  the  rudder  can  be  shipped  and  unshipped 
while  under  full  sail,  thus  making  it  very  convenient  for  fishermen  or 
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Badder-fixtares. 

any  one  sailing  over  a  line  or  seine,  as  the  rudder  can  be  easily  raised  far 
enough  to  pass  over  and  prevent  a  line  getting  caught  between  the  rud- 
der and  boat,  as  would  otherwise  likely  ensue,  and  when  over,  by  simply 
letting  down  the  rudder,  it  will  go  to  its  place  again  ready  for  use. 

By  this  arrangement  we  are  enabled  to  get  the  hinges  further  doyrn  on 
the  rudder,  thereby  bringing  the  strain  on  both  of  them,  while  in  the  old 
way,  the  lower  eye  and  pintle  are  so  far  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  shipping  of  the  rudder,,  that  this  one  has  to  bear 
nearly  all  of  the  strain."  (W.  N.  Clark.) 
25190.  Rudder-gudgeons.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25182.  Rudder-braces  for  whale-boat.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middle- 

[town.  Conn. 

25209.  Series  of  common  wrought-iron  rudder-braces.     "  " 
25189.  Series  of  rudder  braces.                                          "                   " 

25210.  Budder-braces  for  New  Orleans  cat-boat.  ''  '^ 

25183.  Rudder-braces  for  metallic  life-boat.  "  " 
29472.  Dory  breast-hook  and  stem  braces.                       "  " 


Cleats. 


25779.  Stay-sail  snatch-cleat.    Used  by  Gloucester  fishing-schooners.    Al- 
len L.  McDonald,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
25809.  Wooden  cleats.    Used  to  fasten  ropes  to.    William  Coleman  &  Sons, 

Providence,  R.  I. 
25218.  Series  of  small  cleats.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn, 
25217.  Small  brass  cleats.  "  " 

25177.  Cleats  for  Cape  Ann  seine-boat.        "  " 

25191.  Boat-cleats.  "  " 


Bowlocks. 


25088.  Whale-boat  rowlock.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
25086.  Brass  wash-streak  rowlock.  "  " 

25113.  Steering  rowlock  with  stem  socket  for  Cape  Ann  seine-boat.    Wilcox, 

Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25114.  Socket  used  on  side  of  stem  for  steering.    Used  on  Cape  Ann  seine- 

boat.    AVilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
25085.  Seine-boat  rowlock.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conu. 
25070-72.  Polished  brass  rowlocks.  ''  " 

25076, 25077.  Polished  brass  rowlock  used  on  gunning-skiff.    Wilcox,  Crit- 
tenden Sl  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
25104-5  Galvanized  socket  rowlocks.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middle- 

[town.  Conn. 
25082-3-4.  Brass  socket  rowlocks.  "  ^* 

25091-2-3.  Plain  brass  patent  swivel  rowlock.  "  " 

25094.  Galvanized-iron  patent  swivel  rowlock.  "  " 

25101.  First  patent  swivel  rowlock  put  in  market.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  & 

Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
25079-80-81.  Plaui  brass  rowlock  used  on  gunning-skiff.     Wilcox,  Critten^ 

den  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
85100-7-8.  Side-plate  rowlock  used  on  gunniug-skiff.    Wilcox,  Crittenden 
&  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
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25188.  Rowlock  for  dory.  Showing  new  mode  of  fastening.  Wilcox,  Crit- 
tenden &,  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25765.  Doiy  thole-pin  rowlock.    Samuel  Elwell,  jr.,  Qloucester,  Mass. 

25090.  Gnn-metal  dory  rowlock  with  Sonthwick's  patent  fhstening.  Wilcox, 
Crittenden  &,  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25100.  Dory  rowlock,  showing  patent  mode  of  fastening.  Wilcox,  Critten- 
den &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

26802.  "Lyman'spatent  bow-facing  rowing-gear."    William  Lyman,  Mid- 
dlefield.  Conn. 
This  bow-facing,  i.  «.,  front  view,  rowing-gear  is  an  invention  which 
allows  the  rower  to  face  forward  instead  of  backward,  pulling  in  the  same 
manner  as  with  the  ordinary  oars.    This  reverse  movement  is  obtained  by 
haying  the  oar  in  two  parts,  each  part  having  a  ball-and-socket  Joint, 
which  is  attached  to  the  wale  of  the  boat  by  means  of  a  slot  and  button, 
and  the  two  parts  connected  by  a  rod  (with  hinged  bearings)  which 
crosses  the  wale  of  the  boat. 
The  advantage  claimed  for  this  rowing-gear  over  the  ordinary  oar,  are : 
'<  1.  The  oariPUM  faces  the  direction  in  which  he  goetu 

2.  The  arrangement  of  the  levers  is  such  that  the  oarsman  applies  his 
strength  to  the  best  mechanical  advantage,  enabling  him  to  row  faster  and 
more  easily  than  with  any  other  oar. 

3.  During  the  stroke  the  bow  of  the  boat  is  slightly  raised  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  rower  instead  of  being  lowered  by  his  motion  as  in  ordinary 
rowing. 

4.  The  stroke  is  longer  than  with  ordinary  oars. 

5.  The  oars  can  be  closed  up  out  of  the  way  along  the  side  of  the  boat 
without  detaching  them  fh)m  the  gunwale. 

6.  It  is  better  from  the  fact  that  the  blade  of  the  oar  is  in  front  and  can 
be  sosn  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
avoiding  obstacles,  and  in  a  rough  sea  there  is  little  danger  of  ''catching 
crabs." 

7.  With  these  oars  the  boatman  makes  no  more  effort  in  steering  than 
in  directing  his  course  while  walking,  and  this  advantage  lessens  greatly 
the  effort  of  rowing. 

8.  While  rowing  there  is  no  noise  from  the  bearings. 

9.  A  pair  of  these  oars  weigh  about  5  pounds  more  than  the  oars,  but 
this  additional  weight  has  this  advantage,  that  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  stroke  it  helps  to  lower  and  raise  the  blade  owing  to  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  oar. 

10.  When  these  oars  are  detached  from  the  boat,  no  wood  or  iron  pro- 
jections are  left  on  the  wale  of  the  boat,  as  in  ordinary  rowing-gear,  and 
thus  a  serious  inconvenience  is  obviated. 

These  oars  can  be  attached  to  and  detached  from  the  boat  very  quickly 
and  they  can  be  closed  up  in  a  convenient  form  for  carrying. 

These  several  advantages,  viz,  the  front  view,  the  increased  ease  and 
speed  in  rowing,  the  raising  of  the  bow  instead  of  depressing  it,  the  dosing 
up  of  the  oar  out  of  the  way  while  on  the  boat,  the  increasd  facility  in 
avoiding  obstacles,  the  diminished  effori  of  hand  and  eyes  in  steering, 
the  rowing  without  noise,  the  better  balance  and  swing  of  the  oars,  havo 
oommended  this  new  gear  to  all  who  have  tried  it. 

This  gear  can  be  attached  to  almost  any  boat ,  and  is  especially  adapted 
to  hunting,  fishing,  and  all  kinds  of  pleasure  boating. 
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Almost  any  one  (eyeu  if  he  has  never  rowed  a  hoat)  with  an  hour's 
practice  can  use  these  £:out  view  oars  well;  it  being  much  easier  to  leam 
to  nse  a  pair  of  these  oars  than  a  pair  of  the  back  view  oars."  (William 
Lyman.) 

28292.  Frederick  D.  Graves's  improved  noiseless  rowlock.  Fred.  D.  Graves, 
Boston,  Mass. 
''The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  improve  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  class  of  rowlocks  in  such  manner  as,  first,  to  insure  the  prox>er 
inclination  of  the  blade  of  the  oar,  and  prevent  the  liability  of  its  catch- 
ing the  water  when  feathering  in  recovering,  as  well  as  to  insure  the 
proper  position  of  the  blade  of  the  oar  when  making  the  stroke ;  secondly, 
to  enable  the  outer  end  of  the  oar  to  be  raised  when  it  is  being  feathered, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  contact  with  the  water  in  rough  weather.  My 
improved  rowlock,  which  is  composed  of  an  inclosing  ring  located  on  a 
pintle,  and  an  inner  ring  inclosed  by  the  ring  and  adapted  to  be  partially 
rotated  therein;  the  inside  of  the  inclosing  ring  is  provided  with  a  groove 
which  extends  almost  around  it,  its  continuity  being  broken  only  by  a 
stop.  The  pintle  of  the  rowlock  is  inserted  in  a  socket  attached  to  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat,  the  pintle  and  rowlock  being  adapted  to  turn  freely 
in  the  socket.  From  the  foregoing  it  will  readily  be  seen  that,  an  oar 
pivoted  in  the  inner  ring  is  adapted  to  be  partially  rotated,  in  addition  to 
its  oscillating  movements,  so  that  when  its  stroke  is  completed  it  can  be 
turned,  so  as  to  feather  the  blade  in  the  recover  stroke.  The  stop  and 
shoulders  of  the  inner  ring  are  arranged  in  such  mutual  relation  that  the 
shoulder  abuts  against  the  stop,  in  feathering  the  oar,  before  the  blade  be- 
comes horizontal  in  cross-section,  so  that  the  cross-section  of  the  oar  is 
necessarily  inclined  downward  from  its  forward  to  its  rear  edge  during 
the  feathering  stroke,  this  inclination  of  the  blade  preventing  its  forward 
edge  from  engaging  with  the  water  and  overturning  the  rower,  or,  in 
other  words,  causing  him  to  ''catch  a  crab.''  This  limitation  of  the  oar 
in  its  rotation  prevents  awkward  accidents  in  feathering,  and  enables  an 
nnskilled  person  to  row  with  a  considerable  degree  of  certainty."  (F.  D. 
Graves.) 

2509S-9.  Galvanized-iron  patent  swivel  rowlock.     Wilcox,  Crittenden  &, 

*  [Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25095.  Galvanized-iron  patent  swivel  rowlock.  "  " 
25097.  Galvanized-iron  patent  swivel  rowlock.                   "  " 

25096.  Galvanized-iron  patent  swivel  rowlock.  "  '* 
25073^4-6.  Polished  brass  patent  swivel  rowlock.               "                   " 
25102-3.  Galvanized  socket  rowlock.                                   "                   " 
25111.  Countersunk  rowlock.    Used  on  Ohio  River  flat-boats.    Wilcox,  Crit- 
tenden &,  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

29459.  Rowlock.    Newport  and  Providence  River  style.    Wilcox,  Critten- 

[den  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
25087.  North  River  pattern  rowlock.  "  " 

25089.  East  River  pattern  rowlock.  "  " 

29319.  Socket-joint  rowlock.    Frederick  A.  Gower,  Providence,  R.  I. 

"The  socket-joint  rowlock  is  intended  tofcicrea^e  the  speed  and  improve 
the  convenience  of  racing  boats.    Its  advantages  have  proved  so  easily 
.  apparent  to  oarsmen  that  there  is  little  need  of  detailing  its  strong  points^ 
but  the  following  are  among  its  leading  features: 
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Wabbling  of  the  oar  is  wholly  aToided.  If  the  oar  is  a  properly  good 
fit,  it  will  have  less  than  ^  inch  of  fore-and-aft  motion  in  the  lock. 

"Catching  crabs"  is  largely  avoided  by  preventing  the  oar  from  jam- 
ming in  the  lock  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  stroke.  If  a  "crab" 
should  be  caught,  the  rowlock  is  not  strained,  and  the  oar  can  be  recov- 
ered without  stopping  the  boat. 

A  good  grip  of  the  water  is  assured  to  even  the  inexperienced  oarsman 
by  the  shape  of  the  back  of  the  rowlock,  which  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
oar.    The  oar  settles  itself  into  the  proper  position  on  beginning  the  stroke. 

Any  length  of  reach  may  be  taken  by  long-built  men  in  going  forward, 
avoiding  an  evil  often  complained  of. 

A  space  half  as  wide  admits  passage  of  the  boat.  Equipped  with  this 
rowlock  a  six  or  four  oared  shell  passes  through  an  opening  the  width  of 
the  outriggers.  Crews  rowing  on  narrow  or  bridged  water  will  find  this 
advantage  worth  the  price  of  the  rowlocks  in  a  single  season. 

Uniting  the  rods  at  a  single  point  brings  the  whole  strength  of  the  out- 
rigger into  play  at  every  part  of  the  stroke,  and  an  outrigger  thus  made 
can  hardly  be  demolished  while  the  boat  stands. 

Any  oars  may  be  used  if  of  recent  pattern,  i.  c.,  without  the  unsightly 
"bulge"  on  the  loom.  It  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  slight  change  in 
the  button,  as  described  below. 

Better  time  may  be  made.  Experiments  thus  far  indicate  that  the 
socket-joint  rowlock  is  perceptibly  speedier  than  the  common  pattern,  by 
the  stoppage  of  wabbling,  and  general  smoothness  of  action. 

Raising  a  rowlock  with  the  common  outrigger  is  a  half  hour's  trouble 
with  rusty  nuts  (one  or  two  of  which  usually  twist  the  bolt  off  in  start- 
ing) and  experimenting  to  get  the  right  thickness  of  washers.  With  the 
socket-joint  rowlock  the  same  thing  is  done  in  two  minutes  by  slipping 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  washers  on  the  shaft  under  the  top  ipd. 

Superior  strength.  The  ordinary  iron  thole-pins  are  strong  in  o^o  direc- 
tion only;  a  backward  or  side  wise  blow  is  likely  to  bend  them.  The 
supporting  shaft  of  the  socket-joint  rowlock  is  equally  strong  all  around 
and  withstands  a  greater  strain  than  the  best  oars  made  can  apply  to  it. 
The  whole  rowlock  is  made  of  the  best  bronze-metal,  which  will  not  rust 
nor  suddenly  snap  on  a  frosty  morning.  Under  great  mechanical  pressure 
the  lower  part  of  the  lock  has  been  bent  out  nearly  straight  without 
breaking. 

Minor  conveniences  continually  appear  in  the  use  of  this  improvement. 
There  is  no  wiring  to  do ;  no  reaching  out-board  to  ship  oars ;  no  wriggling 
the  button  through'the  rowlock;  no  getting  grease  on  the  oar-handle  by 
passing  through  the  rowlock ;  no  "losing  the  button"  outside  the  out- 
rigger ;  no  jamming  the  button  between  the  thole-pins.  When  the  out- 
riggers are  taken  off  the  boat  the  rods  turn  on  the  shaft  as  a  hinge  and 
fold  up  into  a  compact  bundle  not  easily  bent  out  of  shape  nor  ii^ured. 
The  rowlocks  can  be  detached  entirely,  if  desired,  and  each  set  of  rods 
made  into  a  package  as  easily  carried  as  a  walking-stick,  while  the  row- 
lock may  be  put  into  the  oarsman's  coat-pocket.  Oarsmen  having  occa- 
sion to  travel  with  boats  by  rail  will  appreciate  this  convenience. 

This  rowlock  cafinot  pretend  to  bo  a  cheap  contrivance;  it  is  made  of 
the  best  material,  and  requires  expensive  labor.  Its  iirst  cost  is  more 
than  that  of  the  common  pattern,  but  considering  its  advantages  it  will 
be  found  cheaper  in  the  end."    (F.  A.  Grower.) 
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25165.  Thole-pins  for  metallic  life-boat.    Wilcox,  CriUenden  &  Co.,  Middle- 

[town,  Conn. 
25115.  Whitehall  pattern  rowlock.  "  " 

25112.  Detroit  or  Lake  Michigan  rowlock.  *'  '' 

22227.  "Acme"  oarlock.    Pattern  invented  1876.    "  " 

25172.  Oar-holder  for  Cape  Ann  seine- boat  (old  model).    Higgins  &,  Gifford, 

Gloacestery  Mass. 
25171.  Oar-holder  for  Cape  Ann  seine-boat.     Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co., 

Middletown,  Conn. 


Oars. 


R.  T.  Dodge,  maker,  Boston,  Mass. 


Cape  Flattery. 
Whaling. 


George  Gibbs. 


25022.  One  pair  white-aeh  oars  (9  feet). 
25021.  One  pair  white-ash  oars  (6  feet). 
25041.  Pair  whito-ash  oars  (12  feet). 

25011.  Pair  pine  oars  (8  feet). 

25023.  Pair  white-ash  oars  (9  feet). 

25012.  Pair  spoon  oars  (10  feet). 
26811.  Pair  of  oars  (7  feet  8 inches).    Waters  &,  Son,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  makers; 

Delong  &  Sons,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Paddles. 

25020.  Whito-ash  paddles.    R.  T.  Dodge,  maker,  Boston. 

643.  Indian  paddles.    Northwestern  coast.    George  Gibbs. 

644.  Indian  paddles.  "  " 

645.  Indian  paddles. 

646.  Indian  paddles. 

1790.  Indian  paddles. 

1791.  Indian  paddles. 

14284.  Indian  paddles. 

14285.  Indian  paddles. 
11471.  Indian  paddles. 

11473.  Indian  paddles.  "  " 

11474.  Indian  paddles.  "  " 

11363.  Indian  paddles  (for  skin  canoe  used  by  Aleutians).  Alaska.  V.  Colyer. 
11369.  Indian  paddles  (for  skin  or  wooden  canoe).  *'  '^ 

11366.  Indian  paddles.  *'  "  *' 

20902.  )  Indian  paddles  (used  by  Trimsein  Indians).    Fort  Simpson,  B.  C. 

20903.  5     J.  G.  Swan 

11434.  Indian  paddles.    Passamaquoddy  Indians,  Eastport,  Me.    E.  Palmer. 
2652.  Indian   paddles.      Northwestern   coast.       Exploring   Expedition. 

Lieut.  Wilkes,  U.  8.  N. 
2652.  Indian   paddles.       Northwestern   coast.       Exploring   Expedition. 
Lieut.  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N. 
•    26783.  Whaling  paddle.    Makah  Indians,  Neeah  Bay.    J.  G.  Swan. 

26781.  Whaling  paddle. 

26782.  Whaling  paddle. 
26780.  Whaling  paddle. 
26779.  Whaling  paddle. 
26778.  Whaling  paddle. 
26777.  Whaling  paddle. 
26776.  Whaling  paddle. 


Fort  Townsend,  W.  T.    J.  G.  Swan. 
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Paddles. 

2G775.  Whaling  paddle.    MakahJiidiau8,Neeali  Bay.    J.  G.  Swan. 
26774.  Whaling  paddle. 
26773.  Canoe  paddle. 
2C772.  Canoe  paddle. 
26771.  Canoe  paddle. 
26770.  Canoe  paddle. 
26769.  Canoe  paddle. 
26768.  Canoe  paddle. 
26767.  Canoe  paddle. 
26766.  Canoe  paddle. 
26765.  Canoe  paddle. 
26764.  Canoe  paddle. 
26810.  Doable  paddle.    Made  by  Waters  A  Son,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  De  Long  & 
Sons,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Poles  and  pashing  sticks. 

15653.  Bidarka  pole.  Nonivak,  Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 
15653.  Bidarka  pole.  <<  *' 

17443.  Bidarka  pole.  Cave,  Kagamil  Island,  Alaska.  Alaska  Commercial 
Company. 

Candlestick. 

Used  in  hold  of  vessel  while  storing  fish. 

32741.  Candlestick.    A.  McCordy,  Glonoester,  Mass. 
32692.  Candlestick  or  <*  Sticking  Tommy."    Gloncester,  Mass.    Q.  Brown 
Qoode. 

Fog-horns. 

29382.  Series  of  common  reed  fog-horns,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Wilcox,  Crit- 
tenden A  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25763.  Grand  Bank  fog-horn.  Called  by  the  fishermen  "Upper"  or  ''rip- 
X>er.''    William  H.  Weston,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

25281.  The  Anderson  fog-horn.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    (Deposited.) 

Deck-8crai>ers. 

25160.  Series  of  ships'  deck  scrapers.  Wilcox,  Crittenden  A  Co.,  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 

Dory  scoop. 

25222.  Dory  scoop.    S.  Elwell,  Jr.,  Gloncester,  Mass. 

Flagging  irons,  &c. 

Used  by  mackerelmen  of  Capes  Cod  and  Ann  to  separate  barrel  stares  for  the 
insertion  of  stems  of  flag  to  stop  leakage. 

29492-94.  Flagging  iron,  hooi>-drivers,  and  adze.    M.  W.  Grant,  Wellfloet, 


Pump-bolt  or  toggle-pin. 

Used  on  fishing-vessels  of  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Ann. 

25)470.  Pump-bolt  or  toggle-pin.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown, 
Conn. 
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Pomp  box  and  haft  for  seine-boat. 

29497.  Pump  box  and  haft  for  seine-boat.    Andrew  Kennedy,  Provincetowny 

(Mass. 
29499.  Pump  box  and  baft  for  seine-boat.  "  " 

Bung-bucket  or  "water-thief.'^ 

25784.  Bung-bucket  or  "  water- tbief."    Wm.  H.  H.  Weston,  Provinoetown, 
Mass. 

Devil's  claw. 

Used  to  stop  the  chain  when  the  windlass  is  wanted  for  other  uses. 
29442.  Devil's  claw.    W.  H.  Hesbolt,  Provinoetown,  Mass. 

Box  hook. 

Used  in  closing  boxes  packed  full  of  fish. 

32680.  Bilge  hooks.    Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

;^2fS95.  Box  hook  or  '*  devil's  claw."    Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Barrel-lifters. 

Used  for  stowing  away  mackerel-kegs  in  holds  of  vessels. . 

29291.  Barrel-lifters.  Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
32679.  Chime  barrel-hooks.    Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Croode. 

Ice-hooks. 

For  lifting  ice  on  vessel  fix)m  wharf. 
32674.  Ice-hooks.    Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

Lance-hooks. 

Fastened  on  side  of  whale-boat  to  hang  lance  on. 

25919.  Lance-hooks.    E.  B.  Sr.  F.  Macy,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Grappling  gear. 

Used  to  recover  lost  trawls. 

25936.  Grappling  gear.    A.  McCurdy,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
Marline  spikes. 

29418.  Marline  spike  or  pricker.    Used  for  splicing  trawl-lines.     Wilcox, 

Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
29455.  Marline  spike.    Made  from  the  jawbone  of  sperm  whale.    Robert  D. 
Baxter,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

29419,  Marline  spike.    Made  from  the  jawbone  of  whale.    Frank  O.  Blake, 

Portland,  Me. 

25147.  Sailmakers'  marline  spike.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletown, 

[Conn. 

25148.  Sailmakers^  marline  pricker.  "  ** 
25164.  Series  of  marline  spikes.  "  " 
25778.  Fishermen's  marline  spike  or  trawl-line  splicer.     Alex.  McCurdy, 

East  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Bull.  N.  M.  No.  14 11 
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Apparatus  accessory  to  rigging  fisUn^-Tessels* 

Marline  spikes. 

25146.  Series  of  hickoiy  Iiand  fids.    Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Middletofm, 

Conn. 
25672.  Copper  marline  spike.    Made  at  sea  by  Thomas  Freeman.    Used  for 
splicing  trawl-lines.    Sanford  Freeman,  Norwiohport,  ] 
Splicer.    Gloucester,  Mass.    G.  Brown  Goode. 


Best  for  harpoon^  &c. 

11392.  Rest  for  harpoon  and  bow  and  arrow.    Aleutian  Island.    Vhicent 
Colyer. 
Used  on  deck  of  kyak. 

Stretchers  for  kyak-Iine, 

9636.  Stretchers  for  kyak-line.    Eskimos. 

Stool. 

3978.  StooL    R.  MacFarlane. 

Used  by  Eskimos  to  stand  on  while  watching  fbr  seal  in  water. 

49.  Oamp-outfit. 
Shelter. 

Lodges. 
Tents. 

Hunting-camps. 
Hnnters'  houses. 
Fishing-houses. 

Famiture* 

Hammocks. 

Beds,  couches,  stretchers,  and  lounges. 

Blankets  (rubber  and  mackinaw),  and  fur  robes. 

Fuel. 

Apparatus  for  kindling  fire. 

Lamps  and  lanterns. 

Tools. 

Comniissary  supplies* 

Cooking  apparatus,  kettles,  and  stoves. 
Oommissary  supplies. 

29295.  Portable  camp-stoye.    H.  L.  Dnnoklee,  Boston, 

25689.  Portable  camp-stove.  "  " 

Open,  showing  ntensils,  viz: 

25690.  Six  tin  plates. 

25691.  Six  tin  cups. 

25692.  Six-qnart  kettle. 

25693.  Eight-quart  kettle. 

25694.  Stew-pan. 
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Cominissary  supplies* 

Commissary  supplies. 

2G695.  Coffee-pot. 

25696.  Dipper. 

25697.  Toast-rack. 

25698.  Frying-pan. 

25699.  Bread-pan. 

F.  &  S.  60.  Camp-stoye  and  utensils.  Property  of  John  A.  Nichols,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.    Contributed  by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26673.  Coffee-heater.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Con- 
tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26713.  Camp-stoye.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Con- 
tributed by  Forest  &,  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26843.  Lehmen's  patent  folding  camp-baker.  ScoviUe  &  Johnson,  Mar- 
quette, Mich. 

Table-furniture. 
Preserved  meats,  &c. 
Ganned  meats. 

24917.  Fresh  tomato  soup.    Wm.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

26849.  Ox-tail  soup  (star  brand),    Portland  Packing  Company,  Portland,  Me. 

24913.  Fresh  soup  and  bouilli.        Wm.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

26648.  Soup  and  bouilli  (star  brand).  Portland  Packing  Company,  Port- 
land, Me. 

24921.  Mock-turtle  soup.    Wm.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

26641.  Cumberland  potted  sausage  (star  brand).  Portland  Packing  Com- 
pany, Portland,  Me. 

24927.  Ox-tail  soup.    Wm.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

24929.  Original  deviled  ragout.        '*  " 
2492a  Deviled  tongue.                      "  " 

24930.  Deviled  ham.  ''  " 

26645.  Cumberland  roast  mutton  (star  brand).    Portland  Packing  Com- 

pany, Portland,  Me. 

24920.  Fresh  chicken.    Wm.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

26640.  Cumberland  roast  chicken  (star  brand).  Portland  Packing  Com- 
pany, Portland,  Me. 

24931.  Deviled  chicken.    Wm.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

26646.  Cumberland  roast  veal  (star  brand).    Portland  Packing  Company, 

Portland,  Me. 
24916.  Fresh  mutton.    Wm.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

26647.  Cumberland  roast  beef  (star  brand).    Portland  Packing  Company, 

Portland,  Me. 

24910.  Beef  ^  la  mode.    Wm.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

24911.  Fresh  mince-meat.     ,  **  *' 
24915.  Fresh  veal.                                "  " 

26639.  Champion  shell-beans  (star  brand).     Portland  Packing  Company, 

[Portland,  Me. 
26638.  Portland  blueberries  (star  brand).  "  " 

22238.  Fresh  blueberries.    Castine  Packing  Company,  Castine,  Me. 
24919.  Fresh  beef.    Wm.  Underwood  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
26637.  Yarmouth  sugar-corn.    (Patented  April  8,  May  13  and  20,  and  August 

26,1862.)    (Star  brand.)    Portland  Packing  Company,  Portland, 

Me. 
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Commissary  supplies. 

Canned  meats. 

26652.  Yarmouth  succotash.  Made  from  Tannouth  sugar-coin  and  cham- 
pion shell-beans  (star  brand).  Portland  Paoking  Company,  Port- 
land, Me. 

50.  Personal  equipments. 
Clofiiinir* 

Hunting  suits. 

26855.  Canvas  hunting-coat.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Contributed  by  Forest  <&  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

28658.  Fur  vest.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Contributed 
by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26659.  Buckskin  coat.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Con- 
tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26670.  Mole-skin  pants.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Con- 

tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26671.  Corduroy  hunter's  coat.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Contributed  by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26675.  Corduroy  hunter's  pants.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Contributed  by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26676.  Corduroy  vest.     Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Con- 

tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26701.  Chamois  shirt.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Con- 
tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26594.  Hunter's  water-proof  suit,  with  patent  cartridge-holding  vest.    Geo. 
C.  Henning,  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  suit  includes: 

1.  Pantaloons  so  made  that  they  can  be  folded  close  to  the  legs. 

2.  Gaiters. 

3.  Vest  with  sleeves. 

4.  Reversible  shooting-coat,  with  seventy-six  receptacles  for  shell  or 
cartridges  so  arranged  as  to  permit  them  to  be  carried  either  end  up,  and 
secured  ixom  loss  or  from  injury  by  rain,  by  means  of  the  flaps  which 
button  over  them.  The  coat  is  of  the  same  shape  before  and  behind,  so 
that  when  the  hunter  exhausts  his  shcUs  in  front  he  can  reverse  the  coat 
and  have  a  fresh  supply.  There  are  eight  pockets  opening  on  the  outside 
of  the  skirt,  and  two  large  game  pockets  on  the  inside  arranged  with 
openings  in  the  bottoms  for  ventilation  and  drip. 

5.  A  double-visored  cap. 

23710.  Hunting-coat.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Contrib- 
uted by  Forest  &,  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

Water-proof  suits. 

28656.  Rubber  hunting-coat.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Contributed  by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

Oil-skin  suit. 

29543.  Cape  Ann  coats.    J.  F.  Carter,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

29544.  Cape  Ann  pants.  **  " 
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Clofhingr* 

Boots,  moccasins,  leggings. 

26015.  Fishermen's  red  cod  boots.    Jonatlian  Buck,  Harwich,  Mass. 

26015.  Fishermen's  red-leather  slippers.        "  " 

26014.  Fishermen's  black  boots.  <'  " 

2582^  Slippers  made  of  sheep-skin,  with  the  wool  on  the  inner  surface. 

Worn  by  fishermen  inside  of  their  boots.    A.  R.  Crittenden,  Mid- 

dletown,  Conn. 

26671.  Boot-packings.     Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Con- 

tributed by  Forest  &,  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26672.  Moccasins.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Contributed 

by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

26708.  Rubber  boots.     Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Con- 

tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

Hats  and  caps. 

25722.  Fisherman's  cap,  called  <' Russian  cap."    £.  R.  Cook,  ProTincetown, 

Mass. 
26651.  Hunter's  rubber  cap.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Contributed  by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 
29542.  Series  of  sou'westers  and  oil-cloth  hats  (Cape  Ann  pattern),    J.  F. 

Carter,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Clothing  for  the  hands. 

25788.  Pair  of  mittens.      Called    ^^Newfoundland   cuffs"   by    fishermen. 

Peculiar  to  Gloucester.    A.  R.  Crittenden,  Middletown,  Conn. 
25790.  Mackerel  cots.    Used  on  the  fingers  when  taking  mackerel  by  hook 

and  line.    Capt.  Samuel  Elwell,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
25787.  Pair  of  "hand-haulers."    Used  by  fishermen  off  the  Newfoundland 

Banks.    Joseph  Parsons,  jr.,  East  Gloucester,  Mass. 

25789.  Pair  of  nippers;  |>eculiar  to  Gloucester,  Mass.    Joseph  Parsons,  East 

Gloucester,  Mass. 
25718.  Pair  of  nippers.     Used  by  fishermen  to  protect  the  fingers  whilo 

hauling  in  trawls.    David  Conwell. 
25717.  Pair  of  nippers.    Central  Wharf  Company,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

26709.  Rubber  gloves.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Con- 

tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

Protection  from  insects: 

Nets  for  beds  and  for  face. 

28700.  Mosq.uito-net.     Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Con- 
tributed by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

Ointments  (such  as  tar  and  sweet-oU). 
Smudges  (such  as  pyrethrum  powder). 
Shields,  breastplates,  and  defensive  armor. 

Trappings. 

Belts. 

28665.  Belt  for  sheath-knife.    J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Trappings. 

Cross-belts. 
Game-bags. 

26667.  Game-bag.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Contributed 
by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

2523.  Game-bag.  Indians  of  Northwest  coast.  U.  S.  Exploring  £xi>edi- 
tion. 

1473.  Game-bag.    Comanche  Indians.    Lieut.  D.  N.  Couch,  U.  S.  A. 

2023.  Game-bag  of  knit  leather  thongs.  Dog-rib  Indians.  Fort  Simpson, 
B.  C.    R.  R.  Ross. 

2047.  Hunting-bag  of  "babiche."    Fort  Simpson,  H.  B.  T.    R.  R.  Ross. 

2020.  Hunting-bag  made  of  ^^babiche."  Dog-rib  Indians.  Fort  Simpson, 
H.  B.  T.    R.  R.  Ross. 

2551.  Hunting-bag  of  '^babiche."  Fort  Rae  Eskimos.  Mackenzie's  River 
district.    Stratton  Jones. 

2498.  Game-bag.  Indians  of  Northwest  coast.  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion. 

Wrist-guards. 

6927.  Wrist-guard.    Used  in  shooting  with  the  bow.    Kiowa  Indians. 

Fort  Cobb,  I.  T.    E.  Palmer. 
5520.  Wrist-guard.    Apache  Indians.    Arizona.    E.  Palmer. 

Optical  instruments,  &e. 

Snow-goggles. 

1651.  Snow-blind.    Anderson  River  Eskimos.    R.  MacFarlane. 
10292.  Snow-goggles. 
1650,  2147, 2157.  SnOw-goggles.    Anderson  River  Eskimos.    R.  MacFarUu&e. 

5589.  lugaloet  Eskimos.    Yukon  River,  Alaska.    W.  H.  DaU. 

5579.  Mahlemut  Eskimos.    Lower  Yukon,  Alaska.         '' 
10200.  Snow-goggles. 

Telescopes. 
Field-glasses,  &c. 
Water-telescopes. 

26884.  Water-telescope.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Used  in  examination  of  submarine  objects. 

Compasses. 

26682.  Hunter's  compass.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Coo* 
tributed  by  Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

Scales. 

26081.  Scales.  Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Contributed  by 
Forest  &  Stream  Publishing  Company. 

Grame  and  fish  baskets  and  slings. 
Wallets  for  lines  and  other  tackle. 
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medical  outfit. 

Medicine-chests. 

Hnnter's  and  fishermen's  flanks. 

26684.  Flasks.    Property  of  J.  A.  Nichols,  Syraonse,  N.  Y.    Contributed  by 
Forest  &  Stream  Publiahing  Company. 

Artificial  lights. 

Lanterns  for  camp  and  ship  nse.^ 
Torches. 

'  See  nnder  Sight  decoys  above,  p.  141. 
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METHODS  OF  PREPARATION. 

I.  PREPARATION  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  FOOD. 

1.  Pbesebvation  during  life  (see  under  E,  3). 
2."  Pbesebvation  of  fbesh  meats, 

ReArigerators. 

Ice-boxes  and  reMgerators. 

.  Allegretti  Iceberg-refiigerator.     Allegretti  Refrigerator  Company, 

[New  York. 
.  Allegretti  refrigerator  show-case.  •*  " 

Banta  refrigerator. 

Banta  horizontal  refrigerator. 

.  Banta  refrigerator  show-case.     Process  patented  July  1,  1867.    G. 

A.  Banta,  New  York  City. 
.  Zero  refrigerator.    Alexander  M.  Lesley,  New  York. 

Befrigerator-cars. 
(Accessory.)    The  ice-trade: 

Ice  cutting  and  handling  apparatus. 

Methods  of  manufacturing  artificial  ice. 

Ice-houses. 

Other  accessories  of  preserraf ion. 

Meat-hooks. 
Skewers,  &c. 
Carving-tools. 

3.  Pbesebvation  by  dbying. 

Smt-dryiiiff  apparatus. 

Beach  dryers. 
Flake-drying: 

Kewfoundland  flakes. 

Massachusetts  flakes. 

12495.  Codfiah-flake(withcoyer8\    Model.    Coast  of  Maine.    E.  SkillingB, 
Portland,  Mo. 
168 
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Smoke-dryingr  apparatus. 

Herring  smoke-houses. 

12105.  Model  of  smoke-house  used  iu  preparation  of  herring  (Clupea  haren- 

gus),    Lubec,  Me.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
12105^.  Model  of  smoke-house  used  in  preparation  of  salmon  {Salmo  salur), 

Lubec,  Me.    U.  8.  Fish  Commission. 

Halibut  smoke-houses. 

Sturgeon  smoke-houses. 

Aboriginal  drying-houses. 

Methods  of  drying  haliotis,  used  by  the  Indians  of  California. 

4.  PbESEBVATION  by  CANNING  AND  PICKLING. 

Salfingr  fisli* 

Knives  (see  under  B,  2). 
Scaling  apparatus. 

26039.  Kelsey  &,  Hosmer's  fish-dresser.    Sandusky,  Ohio.    Patented  Sept. 
15,  1873.    Kelsey  Sl  Hosmer,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Tables,  tubs,  &c. 
Barrels. 

25750.  Model  of  D.  D.  Parmalee's  Waukegan  fishery.    J.  W.  Milner. 

This  model  shows  in  miniature  all  the  apparatus  employed  in 
cleaning  and  salting  down  the  lake  whitefish. 

(Accessory.)    Salt: 

Specimens  of  the  salts  used  in  preserving  fish. 
Model  of  salt-mills  used  on  Cape  Cod  in  former  days. 

Extensively  used  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  in  obtaining  salt 
by  evaporation  of  sea-water.  Their  remains  are  found  on  Cape  Cod 
and  Nantucket.  ' 

25706.  Model  of  salt-works.    Nantucket,  Mass.    W.  H.  Chase,  2d. 

Canning^  meats. 

Model  of  salmon-canning  establishment. 
Model  of  sardine-factory. 
(Accessory.)    Cotton-oil,  and  its  manufacture. 
Model  of  lobster-canning  factory. 

26583.  Model  of  Johnson  &  Young's  lobster-house.    Warren  bridge,  near 

Fitchburg  depot.    Johnson  &  Young,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  model  shows  the  factory  with  its  vats  for  steaming  the 

lobsters,  the  wharf,  and  the  derricks  used  in  handling  the 

lobsters.    It  is  accompanied  by  models  of  lobster-smack,  and 

of  the  principal  forms  of  lobster-nets;  catalogued  elsewhere. 

Model  of  oyster-canning  factory. 
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5.  Preparation  of  baits. 
Bait-mills,  kniTes,  choppers,  &e.  (see,  also,  under  B/2  and  3). 

26011.  Voss'  improved  bait-mill.    (Patented  January  17,  187a )    A.  Voas, 
Gloncester,  Mass. 

Bait-tubs,  rats,  &e. 


11.  MANUFACTURE  OF  TEXTILE,  FABRICS,  FELTS, 
AND  STUFFINGS. 

6.  Preparation  of  wool  and  hair  of  mammals. 

Preparation  of  wool  cloths. 

Washing. 

Shearing. 

Stapling  or  assorting. 

Scouring. 

Combing,  carding,  and  plucking. 

Spinning  and  reeling. 

Weaving. 

Fulling  and  teazling. 

Cropping. 

Stressing. 

UTeaTini^  worsted  cloths. 

Feltingr  and  the  hat  manofiictare. 

Bowing. 
Pressing. 
Stopping. 
Boiling  o£El 
Shaping. 

Preparation  of  carled  hair  tbr  stuffings 

7.  Preparation  of  whalebone. 
Preparation  of  stnflbiirs. 

8.  Preparation  of  feathers. 

Preparation  of  down  A»r  stoffinpi. 
Preparation  of  ftather  fhbrics. 
Preparation  of  ^^briUantine.'' 
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Preparation  of,  or  flockingr  for  wall-paper,  flrom 
reAise  quills. 

Preparation  of  fibers  for  manuflicture  of  plush  car- 
pets. 

9.  Preparation  of  silk  of  insects. 

Preparation  of  silk  of  silk-worms. 

Boiling  the  cocoons. 

Reeling. 

Spinning. 

Dyeing. 

Weaving. 

10.  Preparation  of  soft  parts  of  other  invertebrates. 

Preparation  of  silk  Arom  byssus  of  Pinna. 
Preparation  of  spong^e  stuffing^. 


HI.  PREPARATION  OF  THE  SKIN  AND  ITS  APPEND- 
AGES. 

11.  Currying  of  leather. 

Processes  of  currying^. 

Dipping. 
Graining. 
Scraping. 
Dressing. 

Implements  employed  by  currier«« 

"  Head-kniv/>^'> 

"  Pommels."* 

**  Stretching-irons.'' 

"  Eound-knives." 

"Cleaners." 

"Maces." 

"  Horses  "  or  trestles. 

"Dressers." 

"  Treading-hurdles." 

Eskimo  and   Indian  curryingr  methods  and   imple- 
ments, 
methods  of  dressing  gut  and  sinew. 
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12.  Leather  dressing. 
ProceNses  of  tanniiigr  leather. 

Soaking. 

Liming. 

Tanning. 

Proeesses  of  tawingr  or  oil-dressingr  leather. 

Soaking. 

Liming. 

Oiling. 

Apparatus  of  leather-dressings,  reeent  and  aborigrinal. 

13.  FUB-DBESSING. 

Processes  of  Air-dressingr* 

Currying.    (See  under  12.) 

Scouring. 

Tanning. 

Lustering. 

Plucking  and  dyeing. 

14.  Featheb-dbessino. 

ITIethod  of  preparingr  ornamental  Aathers. 

Scouring. 

Bleaching. 

Washing. 

Azuring. 

Sulphuring. 

Scraping. 

Dyeing. 

(Art  of  plumagrery.) 

15.  Manupaotube  of  quill  abtiolb^. 

iHanulhctnre  of  quills  for  pens. 

Sand-bath  drying  and  steaming. 

Polishing. 

Dyeing. 

Shaping. 

manuAicture  of  tooth-picks, 
manufhcture  of  floats  and  other  articles. 
ITEanufiicture  of  qnill  bmsh-hristles. 

16.  TTatb  and  wool  wobk. 
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VI.  PREPARATION  OF  HARD  TISSUES. 

17.  Ivory  cutting  and  carving. 

ITEanufiieture  of  handles,  trinkets,  billiard-balls,  Ac. 

Turning  and  sawing. 

Polishing. 

Bleaching. 

ITEanullietnre  of  org^an  and  piano  keys. 

Sawing. 
Strip-sawing. 
Polishing. 
Bleaching.  &c. 

Other  processes. 

18.  Preparation  of  horn  and  hoof." 
Steaming^.' 
Pressingr*^ 

19.  Preparation  of  whalebone.' 

Cuttings  and  other  processes.^ 
ITEanufiicture  of  whip-makers^  stock  and  whips. 
ITEanuflicture  of  umbrella-makers'  bone, 
manuflicture  of  ribbon-wearers'  bone, 
manufacture  of  hat  and  bonnet  makers'  bone, 
manulkcturc  of  suspender-makers'  bone. 
ITIanuflicture  of  stock-makers'  bone. 
ITEanuihctnre  of  dress  and  stay  makers'  bone. 
ITIanuflicture  of  billiard-table  cushions, 
manuflicture  of  surgrical  instruments, 
nianuflicture  of  whalebone  brushes. 
ITIanuflicture  of  rosettes,  w^oven  work,  and  trinkets. 

» These  processes  are  illustrated  in  part  by  the  specimens,  showing  the  horn,  whale- 
bone, and  tortoise-shell,  in  various  stages  of  preparation,  exhibited  in  Section  D. 
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Other  whaleboae  maauflictures. 

20.  Preparation  op  tortoise-shell.* 

21.  Preparation  of  fish-sgale  work. 

22.  Preparation  of  naore. 

23.  Preparation  of  coral. 

24.  Preparation  of  other  hard  tissueh. 


V.  OILS  AND  GELATINES. 

25.   Extraction   of   whale-oil  (with  models  of  try-works, 
clarifyina-vats,  etc.). 

Preparation  of  body  •oil. 

Cutting  in  and  stowing 

Leaning  and  mincing. 

Trying. 

Bailing. 

Cooling. 

Barreling. 

Befining. 

Preparation  of  liead-oil. 
Preparation  of  spermaeeti* 

Instruments  and  appliances  of  rendering  whale-oiL 

Boarding-knives.^ 

Leaning-knives.* 

Mincing-horse  and  mincing^knives. 

Mincing-tub. 

Mincing-machine. 

Blubber-fork.3 

» These  processes  are  iUostrated  in  part  by  the  specimens,  showing  the  horn,  whale* 
bone,  and  tortoise-shell,  ui  varioas  stages  of  preparation,  exhibited  in  Section  D. 
^Arranged  with  the  knives. 
**  Arranged  with  the  hooks. 
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Iststruments  and  appliances  of  renderings  whale-oil. 

Try-pots. 

23013.  Model  of  whaler's  try-works.    Capt.  L.  W.  Howland,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 
This  model  is  accompanied  by  miniature  models  of  all  the  implements 
nsed  in  trying  out  the  blubber,  viz: 
a.  Fire-pike. 
6.  Stirring-pole. 
0.  Scrap-hopper. 

d.  Skimmer. 

e.  Bailer. 
/.  Cooler. 

g.  Deck-pot. 
h.  Casks. 

26.  Extraction  of  other  MATvnvrAT.  oils. 

27.  Extraction  of  bird  and  reptile  oils. 

28.  Extraction  of  fish-oils  (with  models  of  boilers,  presses, 

clarifying- vats,  etc.). 

26899.  Model  of  menhaden  oil  factory.     Owned  by  Jos.  Church  &  Co. 
Joseph  Lawler,  Bristol,  Me. 
The  factory  is  the  most  elaborate  of  the  sixty  or  more  on  the  coast  of 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  and  is  160  feet  in  length  by  40  in 
width. 

29.  Extraction  of  glue,  gelatine,  and  isinglass. 


VI.  DRUGS,  PERFUMES,  AND  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS. 

30.  Manufacture  of  perfumes. 

31.  Manufacture  of  ivory-black. 

32.  Manufacture  of  prussiates. 

33.  Manufacture  of  murexides. 

34.  Preparation  of  cochineal  colors. 

35.  Manufacture  of  inks  from  animal  substances. 

36.  Preparation  of  albumen. 

37.  Manufacture  of  pepsin. 

38.  Manufacture  of  phosphorus. 

39.  Manufacture  of  sal  ammoniac. 
^      40.  Manufacture  of  ammonia. 

41.  Manufacture  of  albumen  preparations. 

42.  Manufacture  of  propylamine. 

43.  Manufacture  of  formic  acid. 

44.  Manufacture  of  carbazotates. 
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VII.  MANUFACTURE  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

45.  Preparation  of  guano. 

Model  of  flsh-gruaao  works. 

Grinders  and  pulverizers. 
Mixers. 

25822.  Model  of  gaano-mixer.    Patented  April  27,  1867.    Poole  and  Hnnt, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
This  mixer  is  employed  in  the  fish-gnano  works  for  the  purpose  of 
thoroughly  mixing  the  fish-scrap  with  the  mineral  phosphates  and  snl- 
phuric  acid. 

Guano  in  its  various  stages,  with  its  ingredients.  South  Carolina  phos- 
phates, Navassa  phosphates,  scrap  (crude  and  dried),  sulphuric  acid, 
kainite,  screened  and  unscreened  guano,  and  sea- weed  used  in  prepara- 
tion :  a  full  series  of  these  is  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Guanos. 


VIII.  LIMES. 

46.  Burning  of  lime. 
models  of  kilns  for  burning^  shells. 


IX.  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  ANIMAL  FOR  SCIENTIFIC 

USES. 

47.  Apparatus  for  making  and  preserving  alcoholic  speci- 
mens. 

Tanks  and  jars. 

Agassiz  collecting-tank. 

Army  collecting-tank. 

Museum  storage-tai.k,  Agassiz  model. 

Anatomical  jars. 

Self-sealing  jars  used  in  collecting. 

Vials. 

Syring^es  for  injectinisr* 

Inflatable  hag^.  * 

PreservatiTe  mixtures* 

Alcohol. 
Glycerine. 
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PrederTatiTe  mixtareflb 

Garbolic  acid. 
Chloral  hydrate. 
Picric  add. 
Osmicacid. 

Iiabelti« 

Metallic  labels. 
Parchment  labels. 
Indelible  ink,  pencils,  &o, 

48.  Apparatus  for  PRESERvma  and  icAEiNa  skeletons. 

Preparatioa  of  the  bones. 

Macerating-vats. 

Boiling-vats. 

Gleaning  and  bleaching  preparatioiL 

Monntiiiir  of  the  bones. 

Scraping-tools. 
Articnlatang-tools. 

49.  Apparatus  for  hasino  oasts,   modeling. 
Materials. 

Clays. 

Plasters. 

Olnes. 

Papier-machi  and  oartanrjfierre. 

Gelatine. 

Paraffine. 

Collodion. 

This  apparatus  and  material  is  in  constant  use  by  the  assistants  in  tho 
National  Museum  and  the  Fish  Commission.  It  is  thought  scarcely  neo- 
essory  to  exhibit  it. 

Frames  and  modelings  tools. 

REold^s 

Of  plaster. 
Of  gelatine. 
Of  paper. 
Of  paraffine. 

Bull.  N.  M.  No.  14 12 
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GO.  Apparatus  and  methods  of  stAKiNa  and  mounxxng  skin& 

TAXIDERMl. 

Tools. 

Haying-tools. 

Scraping-tools. 

Taxidermists'  tools  for  stofiSng : 

Forceps. 

Pliers. 

PreserFatiTes  and  insect-powdenu 

Arsenic  and  arsenical  soap. 

Corrosive  sublimate. 

Salty  alom^  &c. 

Persian  insect-i>owder. 

Tobacco^  snnf^  used  as  preservatives. 

Frames,  See. 

Wooden  frames.  • 

Wireframes. 

Plaster  model-bodies. 

51.  (Accessory.)    Photographic  and  other  peuneatin0  appa- 
ratus. 

Photo^nraphic  apparatus. 

Lenses. 

Cameras  and  fittings. 

Camera  tripods  and  stands,  with  modeL 

Fish  Commission  stands. 

,  Model  of  Fish  Commission  osmerA-stand.    U.  8.  Fish  Carnminrioiu 

This  stand  is  employed  in  taking  photographs  of  large  fishes.    It 
enabling  the  photographer  to  operate  his  oamerayeriicaUy. 

Plates,  and  their  results: 
Wet  plates. 
Dry  plates. 
Dark  closets. 

Camera-obscuras. 

Mechanical  delineators. 

Met hckls  or  heliotypinff  And  engraving  illustrations. 
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SEOTION  D. 


ANIMAL  PRODUCTS  AND  THHR  APPLICA- 
TIONS. 

I.  FOODS. 

1.  Foods  m  A  fbesh  oondition. 

This  section  includes  specimens  of  the  marketable  ftnimiJa  in  a  fresh 
condition  in  refrigerators. 

The  ftolloiriiis  species  of  fish  were  exhibited  in  the  AUegretti 
and  Banta  refrigerators  in  the  Oovemment  building  from  May  10  to 
November  10,  by  Mr.  E,  G,  Blackford,  of  New  York  City. 

Fishes  (eastern  coast): 

Babbit-fish  (Iktrodon  laevigatiis). 

Bnr-fish  {Chilomycterus  geometricus). 

File>fish  {Balistes  capriscus). 

Long-tailed  file-fish  {Alutera  cuspicauda). 

Orange  file-fish  {Ceratacimthus  OMrantiacus). 

American  sole  {Achirus  Uneatus). 

Flat-fish  {Psetidapleuronectes  americanus). 

Flounder  {Chcenqpsetta  ocellaris). 

Halibut  {HippogJo88U8  fmlgaris). 

Pollack  {Polla€hiu8  carbonaritis). 

Cod  {Oadus  morrhua). 

Tom-cod  or  firost-fish  {Microgadus  tamcodns). 

Haddock  {Mdanogrammus  ceglefinus). 

Hake  {Phycis  chuss). 

Striped  sea-robin  {Prionotus  evolans). 

Broad-fingered  sea-robin  {Prionotus  caroUnus). 

Sea-raven  {Hemitripterus  amerioanus). 

Wolf-fish  {AnarrhicJuM  lupus). 

Tautog,  or  black-fish  (Tautoga  onitis)^  weight  22^  pounds. 

Chogset  or  cunner  {Tautogolabrus  adspersus). 

Parrot-fish  {Pseudoscarus  sp.). 

Sergeant-major  (Qlyphidodon  saxatilis). 

Lump-fish  {Gyclopteras  lumpus). 

Mackerel  {Scomber  scombrus). 

in 
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Fishes  (eastern  coast) : 

Bonito  {Sarda  pelamys). 

Spanish  mackerel  {Cyhium  maetUatum). 

Cero  {Gybi'um  caballa). 

Striped  cero  {Cybium  regale), 

Grevalle  {Carangus  hippos  and  Paro^rocfuajpisguetoff), 

Pompano  {TrachynotUH  carolinus). 

feig-eyed  scad  {Tra43hwrqp8  crumenophthalmus). 

South  Carolina  mdder-flsh  {Seriolafasdata). 

Silver-fish  {Argyriosus  vomers  &c.). 

Thread-fish  {BUpharis  crinitus). 

Dolphin  {Coryphcena  Sueuri  and  0.  punctulata). 

Black  rudder-fish  {Palinurichthys  percifarmis). 

Butter-fish  {Paranotm  tria>canihu8). 

Short  harvest-fish  {PeprUus  Gardenii). 

Squirrel  {Holocentrum  sogo). 

Squeteague  {Cynoscum  regalia). 

Spotted  squeteague  or  weak-fish  {Cynoscion  caroUnensU^ 

Drum  {Pogoniaa  chromis). 

Spot  {lAoatomus  ohliqavs). 

Bed-fish,  or  spotted  bass  {Sciaenops  oceUatw). 

King-fish  {Mentmrrua  neibulosus). 

Oroaker  {Micropogan  undulatm). 

Sheeps-head  (Archoaargus probatooephalua). 

Scuppaugy  or  porgy  {Stenotamua  argyropa). 

Grunts  {Scemylum  arcualwmj  &c.). 

Bed  snapper  {Im^anua  Btadkfardii). 

Grouper  (Epiriephelua  atrialysj  E.  apua^  &c). 

Sea  bass  {Centropriatia  atrariua). 

Striped  bass  or  rock  fish  {Boocw  lineaitua). 

White  perch  {Morane  aTnerica/na). 

Moon-fish  {ParepMppua  quadratua). 

Triple-tail  (Ldbotea  aurinamenaia). 

Bluefish  {Pomatomua  aaltatrix). 

Cobia  {Elacate  canadua). 

Sucker-fish  (Leptecheneia  naucrateoidea). 

Striped  mullet  {Mugil  Uneatua). 

Silver  gar-fish  {Belone  Umgiroatria). 

Skipper  {Scambereaox  acuteUatua). 

Salmon  {Salmo  aalar). 

Tarpum  {Megalapa  th^Haaaidea). 

Menhaden  (Brevoartia  tyrannua). 

Shad  {Aloaa  aapidiaaima). 

Alewife,  or  gaspereau  {P<yniolohua  paeudoharengua). 

Tailor  herring  (Pomolobm  mediocria). 

Herring  {Glupea  harengua). 
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Fishes  (eastern  coast) : 

Mad  shad  {Dorosama  Cepedianum). 

Sea  cat-fish  (Aelurichthys  marinus)* 

]^el  (AnguiUa  bogtanienHs). 

Sturgeon  {Acipenser  oxyrhynchns  and  A.  bre^rostris). 

Spoonbill  {Polyodan  folium). 

Bay,  or  skate  (Baia  sp.)* 

Spotted-fin  shark  {Isogomphodon  maculipinnis). 

Dog-fish  {Muatelm  IcBvia). 

Fishes  (fiiresh  waters): 

Bnrboty  or  lawyer  {Lota  maouIo«a). 

Fresh- water  dram  {Haploidonotus  grunniem). 

Small-moathed  black  bass  (Micrqpterua  salmoides). 

Large-moathed  black  bass  {Micrqpterus  pdlUdus). 

Eock  bass  {Ambloplitea  rupestria). 

San-fish  {Pomotis  aureus). 

Yellow  perch  (Percaflavescens). 

Yellow  pike-perch  {Stizostedium  americanum). 

White  bass,  or  striped  bass  {Boccm  ohryaops). 

Lake  pike  {Esox  lucius). 

Masqoallonge  {Esoxnobilior). 

Pickerel  {Esox  reticulatus). 

Brook  trout  (of  eastern  slope),  {Salmlmusfontinalis). 

Lake  trout  {Salmo  confinis). 

Salmon  trout,  or  Mackinaw  trout  {Oristivomer  namaycush). 

Atlantic  salmon  {Salmo  salqr), 

Sebago  salmon  {Salmo  solar  var.  s^ago). 

White-fish  (Goregonus  aibus). 

Lake  herring  {Argyrosomus  harengus  and  A.  clupeiformis). 

Michigan  grayling  {Thymallus  tricolor). 

Moon-eye  {Hyodon  tergisus). 

Suckers  (Catostomus  teres  and  Ptyohostomus  aureolus). 

Buffalo  fish  {BubaUchthys  bubahis). 

Shiner  (Stilbe  americana). 

Gatflshes  {Amiurus  catusy  A.  nigricans^  &c.). 

Fishes  (western  coast): 

Salmon  {8almo  quinnat). 

Mussels* 

Clams. 

Grabs. 

Lobsters. 

Squid. 
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2.  Foods:  dbied  and  smoked. 

Hanunal  preparations. 

Jerked  bear-meat. 

Jerked  seal  and  walrus  meat  (Indian). 

11435.  Dried  (Jerked)  flesh  of  harbor  seal  {Pkooa  vUwUna).    Prepared  by  the 

Passamaqaoddy  Indians.    Eastport,  Me.    £.  Pahner. 

Jerked  and  smoked  buffalo-meat. 

14281.  Dried  (Jerked)  flesh  of  boflalo  (Bi9om  amerioamu),  as  prepared  for 
banters'  nse.    Wyoming.    F.  Y.  Hayden,  U.  S.  Geologist 

10917.  Dried  (Jerked)  flesh  of  buffalo  {Bimm  wmrioamu).  Prepared  by  Sicmx 
Indians.    Army  Medical  Museum. 

Dried  and  smoked  beefl 
Dried  and  smoked  venison. 
Hams  of  various  kinds. 
Jerked  i>orpoise-meat  (Indian). 

11436.  Dried  (jerked)  flesh  of  harbor  porpoise  (Phoeamm  huok^dm).    Pre- 

pared by  the  Passamaquoddy  Indians  of  Eastern  Maine.   Eas^orty 
Me.    E.  Palmer. 

Jerked  squirrels  and  other  small  mammals. 
Pemmican. 

1223a  Pemmioan  of  dried  £esh  of  buffalo  (Binan  amerieamis)^  with  buffalo- 
skin  ease.  Prepared  for  huntexs'  use.  Western  Plains.  Army 
Medical  Museum. 

Meat-biscuit,  desiccated  meat,  meat  extract  {extractum  oomw), 
desiccated  and  condensed  milk,  &c 

29624.  Valentine's  preparation  of  meat  juice.    M.  L.  Valentine,  Richmond, 

Va. 

29625.  Valentine's  meat  juice  and  glycerine.    (Meat  juice  1  part,  glycerine 

3  parts.) 

29358.  Condensed  milk.     The  GaU  Borden  Eagle  brand  (made  in  1876). 

New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company,  New  York. 

29360.  Borden's  pure  cocoa  (in  combination  with  refined  sugar  and  Borden's 

condensed  milk).    New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company,  New  York. 

29359.  Borden's  meat-biscuit  (made  in  1851).    Composed  of  pur6  Juoe  or 

extract  of  beef  combined  with  wheat-flour.    New  York  Condensed 
Milk  Company. 

29361.  Borden's  extract  of  beef  (made  in  1876).    Prepared  by  the  Borden 

Meat  Preserving  Company,  Colorado  County,  Texas.     Concen- 
trated in  vacuo.    New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company. 
(Borden's  extract  of  beef  consists  of  the  Juices  of  lean  meat  concentrated 
in  vacito  at  a  low  degree  of  heat,  by  which  process  it  is  claimed  the  burnt 
taste  and  smell,  objected  to  in  other  beef  extracts,  are  avoided.) 
4915.  Condensed  raw  beef  (pulverized).    Prepared  by  the  National  Pre- 
serving Company,  Baltimore. 
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Mammal  preparations. 

Sausages. 
Cheese. 

See  in  exhibition  of  Agricultnial  Department. 

Bird  preparations. 

Jerked  birds  (Indian). 

Reptile  preparations. 

Dried  lizards  (Indian). 

Fish  preparations. 

Smoked  halibut.  « 

Dried  cod,  haddock,  hake,  &c 

26750.  Alden's  yapor-cored,  snow-flaked,  fresh  codfish.    E.  Q.  Blackford. 

Dried  and  smoked  mullet  and  roes. 
Dried  and  smoked  garfish,  flying-fish,  &c 
Smoked  herring,  alewives,  &c,  and  their  roes. 

12130.  Smoked  No.  1  herrings  (CZtipeaAarwi^iM).   Eastport^Me.    D.T.OdeU. 

12131.  Smoked  ^'Magdalena"  herrings  (Clupea  harengus).     Eastport,  Me. 

D.  T.  OdeU. 
12129.  Smoked  ''scaled"  herrings  (Clupea  harmtgw).    Eastport,  Me.*  D.  T. 

OdeU. 
26552-3-4.  Smokedherring  (Clupea  harengua),    Eastport,  Me.    Griffin  Bros. 

Smoked  salmon,  oulachan,  white-fijsh,  smelt,  &c,  and  their  roes. 

12121.  Smoked  white-fish  (Careganus aJbus).    Lake  Erie.    Schaoht  &  Bros.^ 

Sandusky,  Ohio. 
11606.  Smoked  flesh  of  the  qninnat  salmon  (Salmo  qiUnnai),    Prepared  by 
the  MoClond  Biver  Indians.    Shasta  County,  California.    Living- 
ston Stone. 

12122.  Smoked  sturgeon  (Acipetuer  rubicundus).    Lake  Erie.     Schaoht  d& 

Bros.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
19646.  Dried  flesh  of  trout  (Salmo,  sp.).    Used  as  food  by  the  Ahgy  Pi-Uta 

Indians  of  Walker  Lake,  Nevada.    Stephen  Powers. 
19353.  Dried  eggs  of  quinnat  salmon  (Salmo  quinnat).     Prepared  by  the 

McCloud  River  Indians.    Shasta,  Cal.    Livingston  Stone. 
11049.  Dried  eggs  of  quinnat  •salmon  (Salmo  quinnat).    Prepared  for  food  by 

the  Bannack  Indians. 
217i6.  Flour  made  from  flesh  of  quinnat  salmon  (Salmo  quinnat)  by  the 

McCloud  River  Indians  of  California.    Livingston  Stone. 
21712.  Basket  of  dried  salmon  (Salmo  quinnat).    Prepared  for  food  by  the 

McCloud  River  Indians.    Shasta  County,  California.    Livingston 

Stone. 
25284.  Dried  flesh  of  salmon  (Salmo,  sp.)*    Prepared  by  the  Sitka  Indians 

of  Alaska.    Alaska.    J.  G.  Swan. 

12132.  Dried  flesh  of  the  quinnat  salmon  (Salmo  quinnat).    Used  as  food  by 

the  McCloud  River  Indians.    California.    Livingston  Stone. 
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Fi«h  preparations. 

13762.  Dried  eggs  of  quinnat  salmon  (Sdlmo  qukuuU).  Used  as  fi>od  by  the 
MoCload  Biyer  Indians.  Califoniia.  Shasta  County,  California. 
Livingston  Stone. 

21187.  Eggs  of  "hemng"  (^  incog.).  Used  as  food  by  Sitka  Indians. 
Collected  by  them  upon  branches  of  hemlock  {Abies  MorteMknut), 
planted  in  shallow  water,  npon  the  spawning  grounds  of  the  fish. 
Sitka,  Alaska.    J.  G.  Swan. 

Smoked  sturgeon. 

Vezigoy  prepared  from  the  notochord  of  storgeoxL 

Insects. 

Dried  grasshoppers  (Indian). 

25314.  Grasshoppers.  Dried  for  food  by  the  Indians  of  Southern  Califomiik 
£.  Palmer. 

UTorms. 

Dried  worms  (Indian). 

flollnsk  preparations. 

Dried  abalones  {Haliotis)  prepared  by  the  Galifomia  Chinese. 
Dfied  siphons  of  Schizothcsrus  prepared  by  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
west coast 
Dried  sings  {Limax^  &c.),  used  by  Indians. 

Radiate  preparations* 

(Dried  holothnrians,  <^  bdches  de  mer,'^  nsed  by  Ohinese.) 

ProtosEoans. 

(^^  Mountain  meal,''  a  kind  of  inftisorial  earth,  mixed  with  flour,  and 
nsed  as  food  in  Lapland  and  China.) 

3.  Foods:  salted,  oakioO),  and  piqklbd« 

Hammal  preparations* 

Salted  bnfiklo-meat. 

Salted  beef.^ 

Salted  deer,  reindeer,  elk. 

Salted  tongues  of  beef,  bufOsdo,  deer,  horse*^ 

Salted  pork.^ 

Canned  milk  of  the  various  brands. 

^See  above,  p.  163. 
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Bird  preparations* 

Canned  turkey* 
Canned  meats. 

24918.  FreahtoxlLej  (Meldogrie  gaUapavo).   Wm.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Boston, 

[Mass. 
24932.  Deviled  turkey  {MeUagrU  gallqpavo).  ''  '^ 

26644.  Comberland  roast  turkey  (star  brand).  Pori^and  Packing  Companyi 
Portland,  Me. 

Canned  chicken. 
Canned  goose. 

Reptile  preparations. 

Salted  and  canned  turtles  and  tortle  sonp. 
Canned  frogs. 

26751.  Alden  firesh  green  turtle.  Prepared  by  Alden  Sea  Food  Company. 
Sold  by  Lynn  Manufacturing  Company,  New  Yoxk.  Presented  by 
E.  G.  Blackford,  New  York. 

Fisli  preparations* 

Salted  lialibat,  lialibut  fins,  &o. 

25271.  Preserved  firesh  lialibut  (Hippogl<>89ua  vuigaria),  Wm.  Underwood 
d&  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Salted  cod^  cod's  tongues,  sonndsi  and  roe. 

24923.  Fresh  codfish  ((^odtMrnorAica).   Wm.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
25273.  Fresh  haddock  (Melanogrammm  (ggmimiu).    *^  ** 

Salted  mackereL 
Salted  Spanish  mackereL 

26650.  Fresh  Seguin  mackerel  (star  brand).    Portland  Packing  Company, 

Portland,  Me. 
25855-60.  Canned  mackerel  (Scomber  toombrua).    Kemp,  Day  A  Co.,  New 

York. 
24922.  Fresh  mackerel  (i8o(wi5er  «cotyi(nw).   Wm.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Boston, 

Mass. 

Salted  blneflsh. 
Salted  pompano. 
Salted  sword-fish. 
Salted  mullets. 
Salted  salmon. 

24924.  Fresh  salmon  {Salmo  aalar),    Wm.  Underwood  A  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
26557.  Pickled  salmon  (Salmo). 

26755.  Fresh  Columbia  River  salmon.    Brookfield,  Columbia  River,  W.  T. 

J.  G.  Megler  &  Co. 
— ».  Canned  salmon.    A.  Booth  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Fish  preparations. 

Salted  sahnon. 

26756.  Fresh  Columbia  River  salmon.    Brookfield,  W.  T.   J.O.Meglerd&Co. 

26757.  Fresh  Columbia  River  salmon.    Brookfield,  Columbia  River,  W.  T. 

J.  G.  Megler  &  Co. 

26803.  Spring  salmon  bellies  (salted).     Oregon  Packing  Company,  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

96747.  Cook's  Columbia  River  fresh  salmon.    Oregon  Packing  Company. 

Canned  menhaden,  in  oil,  ^^  American  sardines." 

16609.  "American  sardines."   Prepared  " h  Phuile^  from «» menhaden  (Br»- 

voortia  tyrannu$),    American  Sardine  Company,  New  York. 
16702.  Cornish  sardines  {k  I'huile),  first  quality.    Prepared  by  Fox  &  Fryer, 

Falmouth  and  Nevagissy,  Cornwall,  &om  the  pilchard  (Clupca 

pilchardua). 
16680.  "American  boneless  sardines."    Prepared  in  olive  oil  from  the  meiir 

haden  {Brevooriia  tyrannus).      Process  patented  May  21,   1872. 

American  Sardine  Company,  New  York. 
15516.  "Shadines."     Prepared  from  the  menhaden  (Brevoin'tia  tyrarnnus)* 

Port  Monmouth  Fiiihery,  New  York.    Hooper  &,  Coit,  New  Yoriu 

(Spiced  lampreys)  used  in  Europe. 
Anchovy-sauce  and  "essence  of  anchovies.'^ 
Canned  menhaden,  in  oil,  "American  club-flsh.'^ 
Spiced  menhaden,  "ocean  trout.'^ 

.  Ocean  trout.    Hoope  &  Coit,  Port  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

Salted  herring. 

26748.  Quoddy  River  herring  (salted).  Griffin  Bros.,  Eastport,  Me.  Pre- 
sented by  £.  G.  Blackford,  New  York. 

Salted  anchovies. 

26565-68  )  "Krauter  anchovies,  Christiania.''  New  York.   Eagle  Preserved 
26571-72  5     Fish  Company. 
26559.  Anchovies. 

Canned  herring,  in  oil,  "Bussian  sardines." 

26562.  Russian  sardines. 

26563-26570.  "RussischeSardinen."  Adlerbrand,  Prima qualitat.  "RevaL** 
New  York.    Eagle  Preserved  Fish  Company. 

Caviare,  prepared  firom  roe  of  the  various  sturgeons. 

12129.  Caviare.  Prepared  from  the  eggs  of  the  lake  sturgeon  (Adpmaer 
ruMcundus),    Lake  Erie.    Schacht  &  Bros.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

26558.  Caviare. 

26635.  American  caviare.    Max  Ams,  New  York. 

26634.  Prime  Russian  caviare.  (Patented  Nov.  9,  1875.)  H.  Dittman, 
Hamburg.    Max  Ams,  New  York. 
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Fifth  preparations. 

Pickled  fish  preparations. 

26555.  Pickled  eels  (Anguilla  hoBtoniensis), 

26633.  American  eels  (pickled  eels).    Max  Ams,  New  York. 

26636.  '^Hamburger  aale"  (cans)  (pickled  eels).    Max  Ams,  New  York. 

26630.  ''Hamburger  aale**  (pickled  eels  in  jeUy).    Max  Ams,  New  York. 

26631.  ''Hamburger  aale"  (whole  eels  rolled  and  pickled  with  oliyeSi 

capers,  and  mushrooms).    Max  Ams,  Now  York. 
26629.  Hamburger  aale  (boxes).    Max  Ams,  New  York. 

26632.  Hamburger  aale.    G.  Dittman,  Hamburg.    Max  Ams,  New  York. 

Extract  of  fish. 

26749.  Extract  of  fish.    Made  from  the  Juices  of  the  flesh  of  fishes  (men« 
haden).  S.  L.  Goodale,  Saco,  Me. 

Preparations  of  mollusks. 

Canned  clams. 
Canned  Little  Neck  clams. 
Canned  scollops. 

Cockles  {Vardium  edule)^  used  in  Europe  as  pickles  and  catsup. 
See  supplementary  catalogue  of  Invertebrates. 

4.  Gelatines. 

nammal  g^elatines  (see,  also,  under  24) 

Gelatines  made  from  tanners  refuse  and  from  sinews. 
Gelatines  made  from  feet  and  hoofs. 
Grelatines  made  from  bone  and  ivory  shavings. 

Bird  gelatines. 

(Nests  of  esculent  swallows  (Calocalia  esculenta^  Cfuciphagay  C.  in* 
dificaj  &c.),  exported  from  Indian  Archipelago  to  China.) 

Fish  gelatines  or  isinglass  (see,  also,  under  24). 
Insect  gelatine. 

Gelatine  from  cocoons  of  silk- worms. 

5.  Baits  and  foods  fob  ANiMALd* 

Prepared  baits.    (See  under  B,  45.) 

Food  fi>r  domesticated  animals. 

Oil-factory  scraps. 

Fish-scraps. 

Cuttle-fish  bone  (see  under  18). 
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II.  CLOTHING. 

6.  FuBS  (embracing  the  ftirs  in  their  rough  state  (peltries),  and  in  the 
various  stages  of  preparation;  also  the  manufactured  articles,  such 
as  robes,  rugs,  cloaks,  sacks,  tippets,  cuffs,  muffs,  hats,  caps,  gloves, 
trimmings,  and  linings). 

nammal  Airs. 

Puma  {Felis  conoolor)y  used  for  carriage^robes,  rugs,  &o. 

H.  67.  Missouri.    C.  A.  Herpich  &,  Co. 
Ocelot  (Felis  pardalis)  used  for  rugs. 

12509.  Texas.    Smithsonian  Institation. 

Jaguar  {Felis  onca)y  used  for  rugs. 

.  Texas.    Smithsonian  Institution. 

Gat  (Felis  domestica)^  used  for  robes  and  philosophical  apparatus: 
Black  cat. 
White  cat. 
Maltese  cat. 
.    Tortoise-sheU  cat. 

H.  64.  Natural.    United  States.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 
H.  65.  Dyed  brown.    United  States,    a  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 

Canada  lynx  (Lynx  canoAeTisis)^  used  for  rugs  and  trimmings  and 
dyed  muffs,  boas,  &c. 

24754.  Labrador.    O.  R.  Renfrew  &  Co.,  Qaebec. 

Bay  lynx  (Lynx  rufus)j  used  for  rugs,  and,  when  dyed,  muffs  and 
boas. 

H.  61.  NatoraL    Minnesota.    C.  A.  Herpich  &,  Co. 
H.  62.  Dyed  brown.    Kansas. 
H.  63.  Dyed  black.  " 

H.  59.  Dyed  black. 
H.  60.  Dye4  brown. 

Eskimo  dog  (Canis  sp.),  used  for  rugs,  &c. 
24756.  Labrador.    O.  R.  Renfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec. 

Wolf  (Canis  lupus\  used  for  lining  rugs  and  robes. 

12508.  Black  variety. 

H.  75.  Gray  variety.    Kansas.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 

24753.  Labrador.    G.  R.  Renfrew  &,  Co.,  Quebec. 
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nammal  Airs. 

Coyote  or  prairie-wolf  (Cania  UUrans)j  used  for  rugs  and  robes. 

H.  75.  Colorado.    C.  A.  Herpich  &,  Co. 
1014.  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Bed  fox  {Vuljpes  fulvM8)  used  for  robes. 

24757.  Labrador.     G.  B.  Benfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec 
H.  34.  Connecticut.    C.  A.  Herpich  &,  Co. 

H.  35.  Indiana.  *< 

H.    3.  Missouri.  <' 

Silver  fox  (Vulpes  alopexj  var.  argentatus)^  used  for  mu£b  and  trim- 
mings. 

24759.  Labrador.    G.  B.  Benfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec. 

Gross  fox  ( Vulpes  ahpexj  var.  decmsattia)^  used  for  robes  and  trim- 
mings. 

24758.  Labrador.    G.  B.  Benfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec 
H.  30.  Montana.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 

Arctic  fox  ( Vulp€8  lagopus). 

24760.  Labrador.    G.  B.  Benfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec. 
H.  29.  White  Arctic.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 

H.  28.  Blue  Labrador.  " 

Eat  fox  ( Vulpes  velox)  used  for  robes,  mufis,  trimmings. 
H.  37.  Nebraska.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 

Gray  fox  ( Urocyan  virginianus)^  used  for  robes,  rugs,  and  linings. 
H.  32.  Michigan.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 
H.  33.  North  Corolina.  " 

American  or  Hudson's  Bay  sable  {Mustela  amerioana)^  used  for 
cloaks,  muffs,  cuffs,  boas,  linings,  &c. 

4393.  Summer  Arctic  const.    B.  B.  Boss. 
10176.  Alaska.    Lieut.  F.  M.  Bing. 

4389.  Arctic  coast,    B.  B.  Boss. 
460.  Fort  Boise,  M.  T.    Dr.  Geo.  Suckley. 
24764.  Orange.    Labrador.    G.  B.  Benfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec 
24763.  SUver.  "  "  " 

24762.  Black.  "  "  " 

H.  25.  Labrador.    Smithsonian  Institution. 
H.  25.  N.  W.  coast.  "  " 

H.  26.  Lake  Superior.     "  '* 

H.  27.  Maine.  "  " 

Fisher  or  x>ckan  (Mustela  Pennanti)  used  for  linings;  tails  used  for 
trimmings. 

3230.  Fort  Crook,  Oreg.    Capt.  Gardiner. 

1008.  Fort  Dalles,  Oreg.    Dr.  Geo.  Suckley. 
2000.  Steilacoom,  Wash.  " 

1009.  Fort  Dalles,  Oregon.  " 

24761.  Black.  Labrador.    G.  B.  Ben^w  &,  Co.;  Quebec 
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nammal  Airs. 

Ennine  or  weasal  (Putorius  erminea)  of  northern  hemisphere,  used 
for  cloaks,  linings,  &c. 

24765.  Labrador.    G.  R.  Renfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec. 

H.  39.  (5  specimeiiB.)    United  States.    C.  A.  Herpicb  &,  Co.    . 

Mink  {Putoriw  vison)^  used  for  cloaks  and  mufGs. 

4395.  Arctic  coast.    B.  R.  Ross. 
350.  California.    Lt  Trowbridge. 
3568.  Paget  Sound.    Dr.  Kennedy. 
2387.  Cape  Flattery,  Wash.    Dr.  Geo.  SucUey. 

24766.  Brown.    Labrador.    G.  R.  Renfrew  d^  Co.,  Qnebeo. 
H.  18.  New  York.    C.  A.  Herpicb  &,  Co. 

H.  19.  Minnesota.  '< 

H.  20.  Ohio.  ,              " 

H.  22.  Maine.  *              " 

H.  22.  Missonri.  <' 

H.  23.  Florida.  " 

Wolverine  {Oulo  Iii8cu8)j  used  for  mufiis,  robes,  linings. 

24767.  Labrador.    G.  R.  Renfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec 
11339.  Filmore,  Utah.    Lieut.  Geo.  M.  Wheeler. 

4379.  Fort  Simpson,  H.  B.  T.    Robt.  Kennicott. 

American  badger  (Taaidea  amerieana)^  used  for  mufb  and  rugs. 

26609.  Southern  Utah.    U.  S.  Engineer  Corps. 
H.  70.  United  States.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 

Skunk,  Alaska  sable  {Mephitis  fnephitica),  used  for  mu£b,  boas,  &c. 

81.  Washington,  D.  C.    8.  F.  Baird. 
H.  7.  Black.    Ohio.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 
H.  8.  Half-striped.    Pennsylyania,    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 
H.  9.  Striped.    Connecticut.  " 

H.  10.  White.    Missouri.  " 

Striped  skunk  {SpUogale  zariUa). 

11136.  Marsh  VaUey.    Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

Otter  {Lutra  canaderms)^  with  specimens  of  the  plucked  and  dyed 
fur,  used  for  muffs,  trimmings,  &c. 

2803.  White  River.    Puget  Sound.    Dr.  George  Suckley. 

24768.  Labra<lor.    G.  R.  Renfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec. 

25752.  Dressed  by  G.  C.  TreadweU  &  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

25753.  " 

25763.  "  " 

H.  41.  Natural.  Maine.    C.  A.  Herpich  &,  Co. 

H.  42.  Natural.  Plucked.    Canada.    C.  A.  Herpich  &,  Co. 

H.  43.  Natural.  Plucked  and  dyed.    New  York.    C.  A.  Herpich  &,  Co. 
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nanunal  Airs. 

Sea  otter  (Enhydra  fnarina)^  used  for  mafis,  gloveS;  collars,  cuffs, 
trimmings. 

12262.  St.  PaaPs  Island,  Alaska.    H.  W.  EUiott. 
12265.  «*  <'  " 

12263.  "  "  " 
H.  44.  California.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co: 

H.  45.  Silver  tipped.    California.    C.  A.  Herpich  &,  Co. 

Black  bear  ( Ursus  americanus),  used  for  caps,  rugs,  mufGs,  robes,  &c. 

24769.  Labrador.    G.  R.  Renfrew  A,  Co.,  Quebec 

24770.  "  «  " 
H.  75.  Minnesota. 

H.  76.  Kansas. 

H.  77.  West  Virginia. 

12510.  White  bear  {Thalarctos  mariUmus),  nsed  for  rags,  robes;  extensively 

by  the  Eskimos. 
19904-5.  Grizzly  bear  (  Ursua  harrihilis),  nsed  for  rags,  robes,  trimmings. 
12507.  Raccoon  {Procyon  lotor),  nsed  for  hats,  linings: 

H.  1.  Natural.    Northern  New  York,    C.  A.  Herpich  &,  Co. 

H.  2.  Natural.    Ohio.  " 

H.  3.  NaturaL    Virginia.  " 

H.  4.  Natural,  plucked.    Wisconsin.  " 

H.  5.  Dyed  black.    Michigan.  " 

H.  6.  Dyed  black  and  silver  pointed.    Michigan.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 

Pur  seal  {CalUrhinns  ursinua)  used  for  cloaks,  hats,  gloves,  muffs, 
linings,  trimmings,  &c. 

12513-14-15-16-17-18.  St.  Paul's  Island,  Alaska.    H.  W.  Elliott. 

9526.  Unplucked.    Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

9527.  Unplucked.    Alaska.    Hutchinson,  Kohl  &.  Co. 

25757.  Unplucked.    Prybilov  Islands,  Alaska.    Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co. 

25758.  London  dye.    Alaska.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 
H.93.  "  "  " 

22ij3.  Unplncked.    Alaska.    G.  C.  Treadwell  &  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
22234.  Plucked.     South  Sea.        "  " 

26610.  Unplucked  pelt  of  fur  seal.     Alaska. 

26611.  Plucked  "         it  u 

26612.  Plucked  and  dressed  pelt  of  fur  seal.    Alaska. 

26613.  Plucked  and  dyed  pelt  of  fur  seal.    Alaska.    Alaska  Commercial 

Company. 

Antarctic  fur-seal  {Arctoeephaltis  aucJclandicus)^  &c. 

25762.  Dressed  by  G.  C.  Treadwell  &  Co.  Islos  de  Diego  Ramires. 

25761.  "  "  South  Georgia  Islands. 

25760.  "  "  " 

25759.  "                     "  Staten  Land,  South  Atlantic. 
25756.               "                     "  South  Shetland  Islands. 
25755.               "       '              "  " 

25754.  "  "  " 

26804-6-6-7.    Deposited  by  Dnryea  &  Hallet,  Rahway,  N.  J. 
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nammal  ftars. 

Bonded  seal  {Eiatriophoca  equestris)^  nsed  by  Eskimos  as  far, 

7580.  (Bag).    Cape  Bomanzoff.    W.  H.  DalL 

Square  flipi>er  seal  {Ertgnathua  barbatus).  ^ 

12422.  Labrador.    Govemor  of  Newfoundland. 
Padflc  hair  seal  {Phoca  Richardi  t). 

H.  89.  White  coat    Pacific.    C.  A.  Herpich  A  Co. 

H.  90.  White  coat,  silver  pointed.    Pacific.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 

Hood  or  bladder-nose  seal  {Cystaphara  oriatata). 

12424.  Tonng.    Labrador.    Goyemor  of  Newfoundland. 

15M25.  Bedlamer  (1  year  old).    Labrador.    Govemor  of  Newfoundland. 

12423.  Labrador.   Govemor  of  Newfoundland. 

Harp  seal  (Pagophilus  grcBnlandicus)^  with  specimens  of  the  white 
for  of  the  unborn  cub  and  the  blue  fur  of  the  young. 

11828.  Unborn.    Newfoundland.    Michael  CarrolL 

12427.  Labrador.    Govemor  of  Newfoundland. 

12421.  Toung.    Labrador.    Grovemor  of  Newfoundland. 

12426^  Bedlamer.      "  "  " 

13134.  Sack  made  £rom  white  Air.    Greenland.    8.  F.  Baird. 

Hair  seal  {Phoctb  mtulina)^  used  for  coats,  caps,  linings  for  shoes. 

24771.  Labrador.    G.  R.  Benfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec. 
H.  91.  Dyed  black.    Halifax.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 
H.  92.  Dyed  brown.         "  " 

Bison,  or  buffalo  (Bison  amerioanus)  used  for  rugs  and  robes. 

H.  82.  FuU  furred  winter. 

H.  83.  Fall  robe.    Montana.    C.  A.  Herpich  St  Co. 

H.  84.  Summer  robe.      "  " 

H.  85.  Indian  painted.  "  " 

H.  86.  Yearling  calf:      "  « 

H.  87.  Medium  call      "  " 

H.  88.  SmaU  call  "  " 

Musk  ox  {Ovibos  mosdhatua)  used  for  robes,  rugs,  and  trimmings. 

12520.  Hudson's  Bay  Territory. 
12519.  Call    Hudson's  Bay  Territory. 

Mountain  sheep  {Ovia  monta/na). 

H.  80.  Montana.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 
Anteloi>e  (AntUocapra  amerioana). 

H.  81.  Indian  Territory.    C.  A.  Herpich  A  Co. 
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mammal  ftars 

Elk  {Cervus  canad/msis)^  used  for  rugs  and  robes. 

H.  78.  Moutona.    C.  A.  Herpich  <&  Co. 

Virginia  deer  {Cariacus  virginiantis). 

12512.  Virginia  deer,  used  for  triminingB  and  robes. 

Black-tailed  deer  (Cariacm  columhiamts),  used  for  robes  and  rugn. 

11604-11605.  Prepared  by  McCload  River  Indians,  California.    Liyingston 

Stone. 
3565.  Paget  Sound.    Dr.  Kennerly. 

Mule  deer  {Cariacus  macrotis)^  used  for  trimmings,  robes. 

H.  99.  Montana.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 

Woodfaiid  caribou  (Tarandas  rangifer,  Hubspecies  c«r«6otf),  used  for 
rugs,  robes,  &c. 

24774.  J^ibrador.    G.  R.  Renfrew  &  Co.,  Qaebec. 
Barren  ground  caribou  {Tarandiis  rangier ^  subspecies ^/o?nZan(!f<^t<«).. 

12363.  (Albino.)    F.  Churchill,  Hudson's  Bay;  W.  W..Kirkby. 
2050.  (Young.)    Robe  from  Mackenzie's  River,  H.  B.  T.    R.  Kennicott* 

Moose  {Alcea  inalehis)^  used  for  rugs  and  robes. 

24772.  Labriidor.    G.  R.  Renfrew  A  Co.,'  Quebec. 

Mole  {Scalopa  and  Condylura  sp.),  used  for  robes  and  garments* 

H.  72.  United  States.    C.  A.  Herpich  &,  Co. 

Woodchuck  or  siffleur  (Arctomys  mofuix)  robes,  exported  to  Europe 
as  "white  and  gray  weenusk.'' 

24776.  Labrador.    G.  R.  Renfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec. 
H.  71.  United  States.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 

Marmot  {Arctomys  caUgatits\  used  for  robes  and  trimmings. 

835.  Robe.    Indians  of  Rocky  Mountains,  west  of  Fort  Good  Hoi>e,  H. 
B.  T.    R.  Kennicott. 

Chinchilla  {ChinchiUa  laniger)  of-  South  America,  used  for  muffs, 
mantles,  boas,  cloak-linings,  and  trimmings. 

H.  103.  Real.    Bolivia.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 
H.  104.  Bastard.    Chili.  " 

Parry's  marmot  {Spermopkilus  Farryi). 

20793.  Robe.    Sitka,  Alaska.    J.  G.  Swan. 
835.  Robe.    Indians  of  Rocky  Mountains,  west  of  Fort  Good  Hope,  H. 
B.  T.    R.  Kennicott. 

Bull.  N.  M.  No.  14 13 
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nammal  fkirs* 

Musquash  {Fiber  zibethicm)^  used  for  muffs,  capes,  caps,  and  iinmgs 
and  imitations  of  beaver  ftir. 

24779.  Labrador.    G.  R.  Renfrew  &,  Co.,  Quebec. 

24780.  Black  variety.    Labrador.    G.  R.  Renfrew  &,  Co.,  Qaebec. 
H.  12.  Natural  brown.    Maine.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 

H.  13.  Natural  brown.    Indiana.  " 

H.  14.  Natural  black.    New  Jersey.  ** 

H.  15.  Plucked  and  dyed.    C.  A.  Horpich  &  Co. 
H.  16.  Plucked  and  colored.  " 

Neutria,  or  coypu  (Myopotamus  caypm)^  used  for  linings  and  mufb, 
and  imitations  of  beaver. 

H.  105.  Plucked.    Buenos  Ayres.    C.  A.  Herpich  &>  Oe. 

Beaver  (Castor  canadensis),  used  for  linings  and  muffis. 

1230.  Spotted  albino.    Bristol  Bay,  Alaska. 

24777.  American.    Labrador.    G.  R.  Renfrew  «&  Co.,  Quebec. 

24778.  "  "  "  " 
12506.  "Wliitfe. 

H.  46.  Dyed  and  silver  tip})ed.     Hudson's  Bay  Territory.    C.  A.  Heipieli 

A' Co. 
H.  47.  Dyed  and  silver  tipped.    Canada.    C.  A.  Herpich  d^  Co. 
H.  48.  Dyed  and  plucked.    Lake  Superior.  " 

H.  49.  NaturaL.  Lake  Superior.  " 

H.  50.  Natural,  in  hair.    Kansas.  " 

Hare  {Lepus,  various  si)ecie8). 

H.  58.  United  States.    C.  A.  Herpich  &  Co. 

19615.  Fur  blanket.     Pi-Ute  Indians.     Walker  Lake,  Nevada.     Stephen 
Powers. 

Babbit,  or  cony  {Lepm  cunicultis),  used  for  children's  ftirs,  and  imi- 
tations of  seal,  beaver,  &c.,  exported  largely  to  China. 

H.  51.  Dyed  brown,  sheared.  United  States. 
H.  52.  Natural  blue.  " 

•  H.  53.  Natural  white.  " 

H.  54.  Dyed  black.  " 

H.  55.  Natural  blue.  " 

H.  56.  Natural  white.  " 

H.  57.  Gray.    United  States.  C.  A.  Herpich  A  Co. 

Possum  {Didelphys  virginianvs), 
H.  17.  Oliio.    C.  A.  Herpich  &,  Co, 

Mountain  cat  {BasBaris  astuta). 

H.  (56.  Montana.    C.  A.  Hetpich  &  Co. 
H.  II.  Missouri.  " 
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Bird  Airs. 

Loou  {Colymbus  torquatus). 

1302.  Used  by  Makah  IndiaDS  in  mannfactore  of  robes.    Nevah  Bay,  Wash- 

ington  Territory.    J.  G.  Swan. 
1296.  Robe  from  down  of.    Neeah  Bay,  Washington  TerritoiV*    J*  O.  Swan. 

Swan's  {Cygnus  americanus)  fdrs  and  swan's  down  trimmings. 

H,  101.    I.  United  States.    C.  A.  Herpicli  &,  Co. 
H.  102.  II.  "  ** 

Brown  x>elican  {Pdecmius  fuscm). 

9558.  Tibnron  Islands,  Sonora.    E.  Palmer. 

Ooose  {An9er  sp.). 

H.  99.  United  States.    C.  A.  Herpioh  &,  Co. 
H.  100.  United  States.  << 

7.  Leather.    (See  under  20.) 
&  Textile  fabbics. 

Prepared  Arom  hair  of  mammals. 

Human  hair  used  in  manufacture  of  watch-chains. 

Hair  of  bats  used  in  felting  and  in  plaiting  ropes  in  Central  America 
and  tassels  in  Kew  Caledonia. 

Hair  of  raccoon  used  in  felting  (largely  exported  to  Germany  for 
the  use  of  hatters). 

Hair  of  weasels  and  sables  used  in  felting. 

Hair  of  fur  seal  woven  with  silk  in  the  manufacture  of  shawls. 

Moose  hair  and  its  fabrics. 

Ox  and  calf  hair  used  in  the  manufacture  of  imitation  woolen  goods. 

Sheep's  wool,  with  specimens  of  fleeces  and  stapled  wools,  tiom 
various  breeds  and  localities,  short-wool  fabrics,  broadcloths, 
merinoes,  flannels,  mouselins  de  laine,  serges,  tweeds,  blankets, 
carpets,  and  tartans,  worsted  fabrics,  stuffs,  bombazines,  camlets, 
shawls,  plushes  and  velvets,  hosiery,  and  yarns,  felts,  felt-cloths, 
and  felt-hats. 

Ooats'  wool  with  specimens  of  mohairs,  cashmeres,  plushes,  velvet- 
eens, camlets,  and  shawls.  (For  manufactured  wigs  and  perukes, 
see  under  21.)  , 

(Yak  {Poephagvs  grunniem)  wool  with  specimens  of  yak -lace  and 
other  fabrics.) 

{Camels'  hair  with  specimens  of  fabrics,  plushes,  felts,  shawls,  &c.) 

•(Hair  of  llama,  paco,  guanaco,  and  vicugna,  with  specimens  of  alpaca, 
guanaco,  and  other  fabrics,  and  umbrellas  and  other  articles  manu- 
factui^ed.) 
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Prepared  flrom  hair  of  mammals. 

Hair  of  horses  used  in  weaving  furniture-covers,  crinoiipe-slditB^ 

and  bags  for  pressing  oil. 
Hair  of  buffalo  used  in  plaiting  ropes,  lariats,  &c. 
Fur  of  mole  used  in  felting. 

Beaver  (castor)  fiir  with  specimens  of  tjie  felt  cloths,  hats,  &c. 
(!N"eutria-fur  used  in  felting  and  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.) 
Musquash  fur  used  in  felting. 

Possum  hair  with  fabrics  of  Indian  and  other  manu£a<cture. 
Fur  of  rabbit  and  hare  used  in  felting,  with  specimens  of  hats  and 

cloths. 
Whalebone  fiber  used  in  weaving  cloth  covers  for  telescopes,  &c. 

Prepared  flrom  feathers  of  birds. 

Cloths  woven  from  feather  (China). 

Prepared  flrom  silk  of  inseets.    (This  collection  should  in* 

dude  specimens  of  the  cocoons,  the  raw  silk,  the  spun  silk,  and  of  the 

various  fabrics,  plain  and  figured  silks,  satins  and  satinettes,  shawls^ 

damasks,  brocades,  crapes,  and  ribbons.) 

Silk  of  common  silk-worm  {Bombyx  mart). 

Silk  of  Samia  cecropia^  Samia  pglyplumusj  and  other  native  American 

moths. 
(Silk  of  exotic  moths  other  than  Bomhyx  mari^  such  as  the  tossah 
{Bombyx  pemyi  and  Bombyx  mylitta\  the  moonga  (Satumia  msa- 
7nen8is)j  the  joree  {Bombyx  relig%08a\  the  ena  or  arindy  {Bombyx 
cynthia).) 
Fabrics  woven  by  the  insects  themselves,  as  Tinea  padilla. 
Silk  of  spiders. 

Prepared  flrom  byssus  of  mollusks. 

(Fabrics  woven  from  byssus  of  the  wing-shell  {Pinna  nobilis)  and 
other  moUusks.) 
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III.  MATERIALS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  ARTS  AND  MAN- 
UFACTURES. 

Hard  materials, 

9.  Ivory  and  bone. 

iTorjr  of  maminals. 

Tusks  of  walrus  used  for  trinkets,  handles,  jewelry,  buttons,  paper- 
knives,  counters,  &c. 

25656.  Tusks  of  walrus  (Rownarm  obesus),  Alaska.  C.  H.  Crandall. 
15592.  Commercial  walnis  ivory.  Poonook,  Alaska.  H.  W.  Elliott. 
16174.  Teeth  of  young  walrus  (Bonmarua  obeaus).    Used  in  making  powder 

chargers.    Nunivak  Island,  Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 
24819.  Ivory  of  walrus  in  rough  state.    Joseph  Shardlow,  New  York. 
^4887.  Scrimshawed  tooth  of  walrus  {Roamarus),     (Figure  of  lady.)    Geo. 

Y.  Nickerson,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
{M886.  Scrimshawed  tooth  of  walrus  (i2o8ffiani«).    (Figure  of  lady  and  horse.)- 

Geo.  Y.  Nickerson,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
26896.  Scrimshawed  tooth  of  walrus  (£o«manM  Cooitii).    Repulse  Bay.    Capt. 

H.  C.  Chester,  Noank,  Conn. 
25654.  Harpoon  head  made  at  sea  from  walrus  tusk.    J.  H  Bartlett  &  Sons, 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
2631.  Handle  of  walrus  ivory.    Northwest  coast,  America.    United  States 

Exploring  Expedition.     Capt.  Chas.  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N. 
24815-6.  Cane  handles  of  walrus  ivory.     Joseph  Shardlow,   New  York. 

24812.  Chain  and  cross  of  walrus  ivory.  "  " 
24814.  Knobs  of  walrus  Ivory.                                     "  " 

24813.  Scarf-slide  of  walrus  ivory.  "  " 
24817-18.  Sword  handles  of  walrus  ivory.  "  " 
24820-21-22.  Knife  handles  of  walrus  ivory.              "                         " 

24823.  Crochet-needles  of  walrus  ivory.  "  ** 

24824.  Pool-balls  of  walrus  ivory.                               "  " 
24825-6-7-8-9-30-31-32.  Buttons  and  studs  of  wabnis  ivory.  Joseph  Shard- 
low, New  York. 

•    Teeth  of  bears,  dogs,  wolves,  foxes,  peccaries,  and  other  large  mam- 
mals, used  as  implements,  arrow-tips,  and  ornaments,  by  Indians. 

6226.  Bear  teeth  (used  as  ornaments).     Bloomlield,  N.  Y.     Col.  E.  Jewett. 

Elk  ivory  (used  by  Indians  for  ornamentation). 

1874.  Ivory  of  oik  (Cerrus  canadensis),   Yamp  Utah  Indians,  Utah.    Captain 
Gunnison,  U.  S.  A. 

Tusks  of  mammoth  elephant  {ElepJms  primigenius)  from  J^orthem 
America  and  Asia,  with  Eskimo  carvings.' 

15385.  Tusk  of  mammoth.    Alaska.    J.  G.  Swan. 

11041.  Comb.    Made  from  the  ivory  of  fossil  elephant.    Saint  MichaePs, 
Alaaka.    W.  H.  Dall. 

»An  interesting  series  of  aboriginal  carvings  from  mammoth  ivory  is  displayed  in 
4lie  Ethnological  division. 
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Ivory  of  mammals. 

Teeth  of  peccary  {JHcotyles  sp.).' 

Ivory  of  narwhal  {Monodon  monoceros)^  used  for  canes. 

.  Tusks  of  narwhal.    Greenland,    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

13521.  Cane  made  from  tusk  of  narwhal.     Eskimos  of  North  Greeulancl. 
F.  T.  Commagero. 

Teeth  of  sperm-whale  (Physeter  macrocephalus)  and  their  application 
to  the  manufacture  of  balls,  buttons,  and  trinkets. 

25G53.  Teeth  of  sperm-whale.    J.  H.  Bartlett  &  Sons,  New  Bedford,  Mr.«8. 
25710.  Teeth  of  cow  whale.     Capt.  Joseph  Fisher,  Frovincetown,  Mass. 
25719.  Teeth  of  sperm-whale.    Andrew  Kennedy,  Frovincetown,  Mass. 
2490(>-8.  Teeth  of  sperm-whale,  jiolished.    J.  H.  Clark,  Newport,  R.  1. 
25709.  Teeth  of  the  cow  whale  (scrimshawed).    Capt.  Joseph  Fisher,  I  '-.-ov- 

incetown,  Mass. 
7428.  Tooth  of  8i)erm-whale.     Scrimshawed  with  British  coat  of  a:ii:a 

and  female  figure.    J.  Varden. 
24905.  Tooth  of  sperm-whale.    Scrimshawed  and  mounted  as  watch  c:vso, 

figure  of  American  eagle.    J.  H.  Clark,  Newport,  R.  I. 
24904.  Tooth  of  sperm-whale.     Scrimshawed  with  figure  of  crucifix  aud 

flowers.    J.  H.  Clark,  Newport,  R.  I. 

24901.  Tooth  of  sperm-whale.     Scrimshawed  with  figure  of  whaling-ship. 

J.  H.  Clark,  Newport,  R.  I.  ^ 

24902.  Tooth  of  sperm-whale.     Scrimshawed  with  figure  of  America  Id 

colors.    J.  H.  Clark,  Newport,  R.  I. 

24903.  Tooth  of  sperm-whale.    Scrimshawed  with  figure"  of  girl  dancing. 

J.  H.  Clark,  Newport,  R.  I. 

7659.  Tooth  of  sperm-whale.     Scrimshawed  with  this  legend:  "Taken  • 

by  *  the  *  ship  *  Montreal  •  of  «  London  •  in  «  the  •  i'jicitic  » 
Ocean  »  from  «  a  «  one  •  hundred  •  barrel  •  whale  •.  —  »  — 
1835  •."    Mrs.  Dove,  Washington,  D.  C,  1842. 

24888.  Tooth  of  sperm-whale.    Scrimshawed  with  figure  of  General  Wash- 

ington and  American  eagle.  Geo.  Y.  Nickerson,  New  Betlfo.tl,. 
Mass. 

24889.  Tooth  of  si)erm- whale.    Scrimshawed  with  figure  of  General  Sct^tt 

and  American  eagle.    Geo.  Y.  Nickerson,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

7660.  Tooth  of  sperm-whale.     Scrimshawed  with  figure  of  pagoda.    Iff 

Pacific  Ocean.      United    States  Exploring  £xi>edition.      Capt.. 

Charles  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N. 
25792.  Tooth  of  sperm-whale  (scrimshawed)    Malcolm  McFadyn,  Glonce©- 

t-er,  Mass. 
24836.  Balls  turned  from  teeth  of  sperm-whale.   Joseph  Shardlow,  New  Y<  »rk ^ 

Incisors  of  beaver  {Castor  canadensis)  used  by  Indians  for  cliisels^ 
knives,  and  ornaments. 

2684.  Dice.    Made  from  teeth  of  beaver.    Oregon  Indians.    United  States. 
Exploring  Expedition.    Capt.  Charles  Wilkes. 

1  Interesting  applications  of  this  material  may  be  found  in  the  Ethnologicxil  series. 
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iTor  jr  of  reptiles. 

Teetb  of  alligator  used  for  jewelry,  whistles,  cane-handles,  buttons, 

26895.  Jewelry  maunfactured  from  teeth  of  nUigator  (AUigator  mtsatMipian- 
Ms).    £.  F.  Gilbert,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
An  extensive  trade  in  alligator  teeth  has  sprang  np  within  the  last  ten 
years.    Ten  establishments  in  Eastern  Florida  are  engaged  in  thoir  man- 
ufacture into  fancy  articles. 

iTory  of  fishes. 

Sharks'  teeth  used  in  arming  weapons.^ 
Teeth  of  sharks  and  other  fish  used  as  trinkets.* 
Jaws  of  the  sleeper-shark  {Somniosns  brevipinna)  used  for  head- 
dresses by  Indians. 

.  CoronotJ  of  shark's  teeth.    Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.     G.  R.  Renfiew 

&  Sous,  Quebec. 

Bone  of  mammals. 

Parts  of  splanchno-skeletoii  of  ferae,  used  as  charms. 

.  Os  pcuis  of  raccoon,  used  as  charm. 

947  G.  **08  mirabilis"  of  walrus.     Alaska.     Gen.  Geo.  H.  Thomas,  U.S.A. 

Bones  of  bear  and  other  large  mammals,  used  by  Indians  for  im- 
plements and  as  tablets  for  paintings.^ 

Bones  of  buffalo  and  of  the  domestic  ruminants,  used  as  substitute 
for  ivory  in  tlie  manufiacture  of  buttons,  handles,  combs,  &c 

24855.  Bone  parasol-handle.    Joseph  Shardlow,  New  York. 
24854.  Bone  parasol-handle.  *<  " 

24853.  Bono  parasol-handle.  **  *' 

24852.  Bone  counters.    Joseph  Shardlow,  New  York. 
24851.  Bone  shields.  **  " 

24850,  Bone  cribbage-pius.      "  " 

24849.  Bono  dice.  "  " 

2484:M-5-G-7-8.  Bone  brush-handles.    Joseph  Shardlow,  New  York. 
24842.  Boue  martingale-rings.  "  " 

24837.  Bone  napkin-rings.  "  ** 

24833-4-5-6.  Bone  parasol-handle.  **  ** 

19513.  Bow.    Made  of  bone.    Greenland  Eskimos.    Geo,  Y.  Nickerson. 
10280.  Bow.    Made  of  bone.    Eskimo.     King  William's  Land. 
25C73.  Bone  marlin-spikc.     Made  at  sea  by  Thomas  Freeman.     Used  for 
splicing  trawl-lines.    Sanford  Fivtnian,  Xorwicli;  t  r;,  ?Iii88. 

Sperm-whale  jaw-bone,  used  for  hanies^-rings,  martiiigides,  &c 

29233-4-nr>-6-7-8-9-40.  Parasol-handles  made  from  sperm-whale's  jaw.    Har- 
vey &.  Ford,  Philadelphia. 


^  Displayed  in  Ethnological  division. 
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Bone  of  mamnials. 

Sperm-whale  jaw-bone,  used  for  harness-rings,  martingales,  &c- 

29241.  PtiiKT-iJutterM,  iua<lo  from  sperm-whalo'8  jaw.  Harvey  &.  Ford,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

24909.  Choppiug-kiiifc.    Made  from  jaw  of  sperm-whale.    Pro£  «.  F.  Baiid. 

25791.  Sail-thimble.  Made  &om  bouc  of  whale.  J,  W.  Foster,  Beverly, 
Mass. 

25793.  Seam-rubber.  Used  by  sail-mokers  to  nib  along  seams.  Mode  irom 
jaw-lione  of  sperm-whale.    Frank  Westerberger,  Beverly,  Mass. 

25650.  Sail-maker's  hand-tid.  Made  at  sea  from  jaw-bone  of  sperm-whiile. 
A.  R.  Crittenden,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25655.  Saw-frame.  Made  at  sea  from  bone  of  sperm-whale.  J.  H.  Bartlett 
&,  Sous,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

25801.  Pulley.  Made  from  jaw-bone  of  sperm-whale.  E.  H.  Cook,  Province- 
town,  Mass. 

25649.  PuUey-block.  Made  at  sea  from  jaw-bone  of  speim-whale.  A.  R. 
Crittenden,  Middletown,  Conn. 

25713.  Seine-needle.  Made  from  jaw-bone  of  sperm-whale.  N.  H.  Payne^ 
. .  W^ytleet,  Mass. 

Horn-cores  of  ruminants^  used  in  manufacture  of  assayers'  caiids. 

Bone  of  bird«. 

Bones  of  birds,  used  by  Indians  and  Eskimos  in  making  awls, 
needles,  flutes,  bird-calls,  and  dress-trimmings. 

10333.  Gambling-sticks.  Made  from  bones  of  white  crane.  Mojave  Indians^ 
Dr.  E.  Palmer. 

Bone  or  fishes. 

Fish-bones,  used  by  Indians  and  Eskimos  in  making  implements.^ 

Bone  of  sword-fish. 

\ 
25675.  Shoemaker's  tool.    Made  from  sword  of  sword-fish  (XipJUaa  glaiiM»y 
Sanford  Freeman,  Xorwichport,  Mass. 

Sharks'  vertebrae,  used  for  canes. 

UTaste  bone  and  iTor  j^. 

Use  in  manufacture  of  bone-black,  ivory-black,  and  bank-note  ink 
(see  under  20). 

Use  in  manufacture  of  sizes  and  glues  (see  under  24). 

Use  in  manufacture  of  gelatine  for  food  (see  under  4). 

Use  in  manufacture  of  phosphorus,  caibonate  of  ammonia  (harts- 
horn), and  sal  ammoniac  (see  under  30). 

Use  in  manufacture  of  bone-charcoal  for  filters  (see  under  30). 

Use  in  manufacture  of  paper. 

Use  of  shavings  in  case-hardening  gun-barrels  and  other  fine  steeL 

^Displayed  iu  Ethnological  series. 
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UTaste  bone  and  iTory. 

10.  HOEN. 

(Embi*aciDg  the  varieties  of  horn  known  to  commerce,  the  split 
and  pressed  horns,  and  the  various  manufactured  articles,  such 
as  jewelry,  combs,  and  handles,) 

Horn  (employed  as  a  material). 

Honis  of  ox,  sheep,  and  goat,  used  for  handles,  buttoms,  combs, 
powder-flasks,  cups,  boxes,  stirnips,  spoons,  and  imitations  of 
tortoise-shell,  also  *' sensitive  Chinese  leaves,"  and  formerly  for 
transparent  x)lates  in  lanterns  and  liorn-hooks,  for  trumpets,  and 
for  Anger-nails  in  lay  figures. 

25277.  Cow'8  bonis.    Pliilip  R.  \Vm>dfonl,  Boston,  Moss. 

25274.  Steer's  horns.  »*  " 
25276.  BuU's  horns.                      **                           " 

Horn  of  buffalo,  used  like  that  of  ox. 

25278.  Horas  of  bniTalo  buH.    PhUip  R.  Woodford,  Boston,  Moss. 
25280.  Horns  of  buffalo  calf.  "  " 

25279.  Horns  of  buffalo  cow.  **  " 

8489.  Spoon  of  buffalo  horn.    Assinabohi  Indians.    Fort  Boford,  Dakota* 

Dr.  J.  P.  KimbaU,  U.  S.  Al 
11030.  Spoon  of  buffalo  horn.     Yellowstone  VaUey,  Dakota.     Lientenani 
Cusick. 

Horn  of  musk  ox  {Oviboa  moscliaiua). 

11648.  Arctic  regions.    Capt.  C.  F.  Hall. 

10389.  Spoon  made  from  horns  of  musk  ox.    Igloollk.    Capt.  C.  F.  HalL 

25275.  Ox  horns.     Philip  R.  Woodford,  Boston,  Mass. 

Series  of  articles  manufactured  from  horn.    Geo.  F.  Lincoln,  Leo» 
minster,  Mass. : 

5A)507.  Horn  as  it  comes  from  the  press,  cut  out  preparatory  to  making  comb»> 

29508.  Combs.     Cut. 

29509.  Unfinished  combs. 

29510.  Horn  cut  into  small  pieces  for  use  in  manufacture  of  Jewelry. 
29.571.  Finished  comb. 

29502.  Polished  jewelry  (uncolored). 

Horn  of  mountain  sheep  and  mountain  goat,  used  by  Aleutians  in 
making  spoons,  bowls,  and  numerous  other  implements. 

16809.  Horns  of  mountain  goat  {Mazama  montana).     Used  by  Eskimo  for 

making  horn  spoons.    Alaska.    W.  H.  Dall. 
20623-4.  Spoon  made  from  horn  of  mountain  goat.    BeUa  Bella  Indians. 

J.  G.  Swan. 
9278.  Spoon  made  from  horn  of  mount ai n  goat.   Alaska.   A.  H.  Hoff,  U.  S.  A. 
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Horn  (employed  as  a  material). 

Horns  of  Bocky  Mountain  sheep  {Ovia  mantana). 

704.  Spoon  made  from  liom  of  Rocky  Mountaiu  sheep.    Northwest  coaat- 

George  Gihhs. 
20642.  Spoon  made  from  hom  of  Rooky  Mountain  aheep.    Haidah  ladiana. 

Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Alaska.    J.  G.  Swan. 
14455.  Spoon  made  from  hom  of  Rocky  Mnontain  sheep.    Pi-Ute  Induioa^ 

M^.  J.  W.  Powell. 

Antlers. 

Antlers  of  deer,  elk,  and  moose  (stag  horn),  used  in  the  manufactai» 
of  handles  for  instruments,  trinkets,  and  buttons. 

26229-2  ;-30.  Carving  from  hom  of  deer  (CkiriacuB  virginianus),    Harvey  db 

I  'ord,  Philadelphia. 
21312.  SiMicm  carved  fron  antler  of  elk  (  Cervus  canadensia),    Hoopah  Indians^ 

California.    S.  Powers. 

Antlers  of  deer,  elk,  moose,  and  nearly  all  species  of  ruminsmts^ 
employeil  for  ornamental  purposes.  (A  series  of  these  antlers  i» 
used  in  the  decoration  of  the  columns  in  the  Government  building.) 

Chemical  and  other  applications. 

Burnt  horn  {corn:c  iistum)  used  in  dentifrices. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  (hartshorn),  manufactured  firom  deer  horns. 
(See  undor  30.) 

11.  Hoofs  and  claws,  &c. 

(Embi-aciny:  the  commercial  hoof,  and  the  various  stages  of  mana- 
facture  reiiresented  by  specimens.) 

HooA. 

Hoofs  of  ox  and  bison,  used  in  making  buttons,  combs,  and  handles. 

23901.  Commercial  hoof.    Philip  R.  Woodford,  Boston.  Mass. 

Series  of  articles  made  from  hoof.     Qeo,  F.  Lincoln,  Leominster, 
Mass.: 
2951G.  Dust  made  from  the  hoof. 

29517.  Belt  buckle. 

29518.  Martingale  rings. 

29519.  Breastpin. 

29520.  Cross  for  neck  wear. 

29521.  Breastpin. 

Hoofs  of  horse,  used  like  those  of  ox  and  bison. 
Hoofs  of  music  ox,  deer,  and  antelope,  used  by  Indians  in  omamoiih 
tation. 

7443.  Lloofs  of  mnsk  ox.     Used  for  trimming  of  garments  by  Eskimotfe 
Mackenzie's  River.    R.  MacFarlane. 

Feet  of  deer,  used  for  knife-handles,  stool-feet,  &c. 
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Claws. 

Claws  of  bear,  puma,  wolf,  &Cy  used  by  Indians  in  omamentatioiL. 

(See  Ethnological  series.) 
Human  nails,  used  by  Indians  for  ornamental  trimming. 

Chemical  application  of  hooA  and  claw§. 

Use  in  manufacture  of  prussiate  of  potash  (see  under  30). 
Use  in  manufacture  of  glue  (see  under  24). 

12.  Baleen. 
HThalebone  in  an  unmanufoctured  state. 

14042.  Baleen  of  humpback  whale  {Megaptera  versabUis),  Coast  of  Califor- 
nia, 1873.    C.  M.  Scammon. 

12311.  Bone  of  humpback  whale  (Megapiera  rer«a&t7t«).  Coast  of  California.. 
C.  M.  Scammon. 

13893.  Baleen  of  humpback  whale  (Megaptera  veraaUlis).  Monterey,  Cal^ 
1873.    C.  M.  Scammon. 

13019.  Baleen  of  humpback  whale  (Megaptera  versabilia),    Monterey,  CaL 

1872.    C.  M.  Scammon. 
12263.  Baleen  of  humpback  whale  (Megapicra  versahilis).    San  Luis,  Cal- 
C.  M.  Scammon. 

13020.  Baleen  of  humpback  whale  (Megaptera  versabilia),    San  Luis,  C.hL 

C.  M.  Scammon. 
13985.  Baleen  of  sulphur-bottom  whale  (Sibbaldiua  sulfureua).    Monterey^ 

Cal.    C.  M.  Scammon. 
13984.  Baleen  of  sulphur-bottom  whale  {Sibbaldius  sulfurevs),    Monterey ,^ 

Cal.    C.  M.  Scammon. 
12052.  Bone  of  the  California  gray  whale  {Rhachianectca  glaucus).    Monterey,. 

Cal.    1873.    C.  M.  Scammon. 
15402.  Baleen.    North  Pacific.     Capt.  Henderson. 
7494.  Whulebouc.    Anderson  River  Eskimos.    Mackenzie's  River  district. 

R.  MacFarlane. 
1108.  Whalebone.    Prepared  by  Anderson  River  Eskimos.     Mackenzie's- 

River  district.    R.  MacFarlane. 
1116.  Whalebone.    Anderson  River  Eskimos.    Mackenzie's  River  district. 

R.  MacFarlane. 
2079.  Whalebone.    Arctic  coast.    R.  MacFarlane. 
24976.  Whalebone  fiber.    Curled  for  bed-stuffing.     J.  A.  Sevey,  Boston^ 

Mass. 
24930.  Whalebone.    Prepared  for  whip-makers'  use.    J.  A.  Sevey,  Boston,. 
'  Mass. 

24862.  Whip  with  whalebone  stock,  knotted,  inlaid  with  whale-tooth's 

ivory,  handle  wound  with  thin  whalebone.    American  Wliip  Co.,. 

Westfield,  Mass. 
24950.  Dress-bone.     Whalebone  prepared  for  dress-makers'  use.     J.   A» 

Sevey,  Boston,  Mass. 
24946.  Whalebone.     Prepared    for  suspender-makers'  use.    J.  A.  Sovey,^ 

Boston,  Mass. 
24945.  Whalebone.    Prepared  for  bonnet-makers'  use.    J.  A.  Sevey,  Boe^ 

ton,  Mass. 
24941.  Wlialebone.    Prepared  for  umbrella-makers'  use.    J.  A.  Sevoy,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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urnalebone  in  an  unmanufiictured  §tate. 


24940. 

24951. 

24948. 

«4978. 

^942. 
24943. 
24944. 
24947. 
:24952. 
24949. 

24977. 
24938. 

24973. 
«4937. 
24933. 
^935. 

24934. 
24^37. 
124930. 
24972. 

24905. 
24980. 
24981. 
24933. 
24979. 
24975. 
24983. 
24959. 
24958. 
:^953. 
:M932. 
24954. 
24984. 
24970. 
24901. 
24934. 
24908. 
249G9. 
24955. 
24953. 
24900. 
24957. 
24971. 
24985. 


Whalebone. 
Whalebone. 
Whalebone. 
Whalebone. 
Whalebone. 


Whalebone.    Prepared  for  parasol-maken'  use.    J.  A«  Sevey,  Boe- 

ton,  Mass. 
Gross  dress-bone.    Whalebone  prepared  for  dress-makers*  ose.    J. 

A.  Sevey,  Boston,  Mass. 
White  di-ess-bone.    Whalebone  (white)  prepoix'd  for  dresa-makenf 

nse.    J.  A.  SeTey,  Boston,  Mass. 
Whalebone.    Prepared  for  brush-makers'  use.    J.  A.  Sevey,  Boston, 

[Mass. 
Prepared   for  ribbon-weavers'  nse.        **  ** 

Prepared  for  hat-makers'  nse.  **  " 

Prepared  for  cap-makers'  nse.  "  '* 

Prepared  for  neck-stock-makers'  use.     "  •* 

Prepared  for  corset-makers'  nse.  "  ** 

Round  dress-bone.    Whalebone  prepared  for  dress-nmkers'  use.     J. 

A.  Sevey,  Boston,  Mass. 
Whalebone  fiber.    J.  A.  Sevey,  Boston,  Mass. 

Whalebone  cane.    Black  and  white,  twisted.    J.  A.  Sevey.    Boston, 

[MasB. 
Whalebone  boot-shanks.  "  " 

Whalebone  tongue-scrapers.  '*  ** 

Whalebone  probang.  "  " 

Whalebone  riding-whip,  made    of  black    and  white  whalebone, 

twisted.    J.  A.  Sevey,  Boston,  Mass. 
\Vhalebone  riding-whip.    J.  A.  Sevey,  Boston,  Mass. 
Whalebone  cane.    Plain.  "  " 

Whalebone  cane.    Twisted.  "  " 

Whalebone  graining-comb.    Used  by  painters.    J. 


Whalebone  probang. 

Whalebone  caterpiUar-bmsh. 

Whalebone  shavings. 

Whalebone  back-supporter. 

Whalebone  flue-brush. 

Whalebone  fiber  shoe-brush. 

Whalebone.    Sample. 

Whalebone  divining-rod. 

Whalebone  angling-rod  tip 

Whalebone  rosettes  for  harness. 

Whalebone  landing-net  rod. 

Whalebone  hip  busk  bone. 

Whalebone.    Price-list  samples. 

Whalebone  penholder.    Black  and  white,  twisted. 

Whalebone  busk. 

Whalebone  fore-arm  bones.    Artificial 

Whalebone  pi  ail-raiser. 

Whalebone  penholder. 

Manufactured  corset,  showing  use  of  whalebone. 

Whalebone  corset-clasps. 

Whalebone  drill-bow. 

Whalebone  billiard-cushion  springs. 

Whalebone  paper-cutter. 

Whalebone  rule. 


A.  Sevey,  Boston, 
[Mass. 
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Whalebone  in  an  unmanufiictured  state. 

24860.  Whalebone  and  rattan  whip-stalk.    Finished,  ready  for  coverihg; 
Ajnerican  Whip  Company,  Westfield,  Mass. 

24858.  Whalebone.     As  prepared  for  use  in  the  whip.    American  Whi]^ 

Company,  Westfield,  Mass. 

24859.  Whalebone  and  rattan.    Fitted  ready  for  sticking  together  for  whip- 

stalk.    American  Whip  Company,  Westfield,  Mass. 
24857.  Whalebone.     In  rough  state,    as    sold   to  whip    manufacturers. 

American  Whip  Company,  Westfield,  Mass. 
24982.  Whalebone.    Prepared  for  whip-makers'  use  (patent).    J.  A.  Sevoy^ 

Boston,  Mass. 

13.  TOBTOISB-SHELL. 

Tortoise-shell  {Eretmoch^ljia  aquamata  Linn.). 

12387-8-9-90.  Tortoise-shell  (JS^retmocAo^lf*  «9iuuiuito  Linn.).    Pacific  hawk's- 

bill  turtle.     Pacific  coast. 
24890.  Commercial  tortoise-shelL    QeorgeT.  Nickerson,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

26891.  Tortoise-shell  jewelry,  &c.    Charles  W.  Keimard  &  Co.^ 

Boston,  Mass.: 

Comb  cut  and  polished. 
Comb  cut  before  polishing. 
Brooch  and  ear-rings. 
Sleeve-buttons. 
Necklaco  and  locket. 

14.  Scales. 

Scales  of*  fishes  used  in  ornamental  work,  with  specimens  of  flowcr& 
and  other  articles  manufactured. 

Fish-scale  jewelry.    F.  C.  Keergaard  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. : 

25460.  Scales  of  sheepshead  (Archo8argua  probatoeophalua), 

25481.  Scaltitiof  shee^head  (Archosargns  prohatocephaht$).    Prepared  for  use. 

25482.  Brooch  and  ear-rings.         "  ** 

25483.  Spray  of  flowers. 

25484.  Spray  of  flowers. 

25485.  Spray  of  flowers. 

25486.  Spray  of  flowers. 

25487.  Spray  of  flowers  (dyed). 

25488.  Necklace  and  cross.  "  *' 

25489.  Brooch  and  ear-rings.         "  " 

25490.  Brooch  and  ear-rings  (dyed)  (Archoaargtts  probatocephalua), 

26892.  Jewelry  made  jBx)m  scales  of  mullet,  drum,  &c.    Mrs.  C.  E.  Mott, 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

(Pearl  white,  or  essence  cPOrienty  prepared  from  scales  of  Albumua 
Iticidus  and  other  Cyprinidce  and  ClupeidcBy  used  in  making  artifi- 
cial pearls.)    (See  under  27.) 

26893.  Essence  d'Orient.    (Introduced  for  comparison.)    Guataye  Bossaiige, 

Paris. 
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15.  Pearl. 

Pearls  and  nacre  (embracing  the  pearl-yielding  shells^  with  the 
pearls  and  the  mother-o'-i)earl  in  the  rough  state,  with  the  mano&o- 
tared  buttons,  handles,  and  jewelry,  pearl-powder,  inlaid  work,  and 
papier-mach^,  ornamented  with  mother-o'-pearl. 

Top-shells  {Turbinida})y  and  their  application  to  manufacture  of 
shell-flowers.* 

Tower-shells  {Trochidce)} 

Ear-shells  {EaliotidcB)^  used  in  manufacture  of  buttons,  handles, 
inlaid  work,  and  pearl  powder.* 

Other  gasetropods  supplying  nacre,' 

Pearl-oy8tei*8  {AviculidcB),  with  x>earl8  and  nacre.* 

Biver-mussels  ( Unionidce),  with  pearls  and  nacre.* 
'    Mussels,  oysters,  and  other  conchj^lBrs  supplying  pearls  and  nacre.* 

Shells  of  nautilus  and  argonaut,  prepared  to  exhibit  their  nacre.* 

Ornamental  pearl- work,  imitating  sprays  of  flowers,  &c.* 

Imitation  pearls.* 

16.  Shell. 
Cameo  «(hell.* 

Shell  of  conch  {Strombus  gigas)^  and  carvings.* 
Shell  of  helmet  (Cams  rufa^  C.  tuberoaOj  and  0.  ffMdaga8carieH9i9)j 
with  carvings.* 

Shells  uiied  for  implements,  &c.* 

Shells  of  Strombus,  Triton^  DoUum^  Fusiis,  Murex^  and  Buccinunij 
used  for  fog-horns,  lamps,  vases,  and  ornamental  borders  in  flowOT- 
gardens.* 

Shells  of  Bmycon,  Sycotypm,  Mactra,  &c.,  used  by  Indians  in  manu- 
facture of  implements,  with  specimens  of  implements.* 

Shells  of  Mactra,  used  for  ladles,  scoops,  and  spoons  by  fishermen.* 

Shells  of  Tridanm,  used  for  vases,  fountains,  and  in  ih^  manufac- 
ture of  handles  and  carvings.* 

Shells  of  PectcHj  Raliotisy  Dentalium,  Mercenariay  &c.,  used  by  In- 
dians for  trimmings  and  ornaments.* 

Shells  of  Pecicrtj  used  in  making  pin-cushions  and  purses.* 

Shells  of  Mercenaria  violaceay  Pmyura  lapillusy  and  Buccinum  undu- 
tuMj  used  by  Indians  of  eastern  coast  in  manufacture  of  money, 
with  specimens  of  wampum  (with  the  modem  wampum  or  shell- 
beads,  manufactured  for  the  Indian  trade),  and  of  the  hyqua  or 
Dentalium  shells,  employed  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  Indians  of 
the  Pacific  coast.* 

Specimens  of  the  cowry  (Cypraea  moneta),  "live  cowry''  and  dead 
cowry,  used  in  African  trade  and  for  trimmings.* 

»  See  ill  Part  II  of  the  preeont  cat^logne. 
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Shel9«9  used  fi>r  implemeiits,  &c. 

Shells  of  Cyprneaj  BoteUa^  Oliva^  TurHtella,  PhasianeUa  (Venetian 
shells),  &c.,  mounted  as  buttons  and  jewelry.' 

Composition  shell- work  for  box-covers  and  frames,  made  by  gluing 
shells  in  mosaic* 

Calcined  shells,  used  by  dentifrice  and  porcelain  makers.'  (See,  also, 
under  32.) 

Cuttle-fish  bone  from  Sepia  officinalis^  used  as  a  pounce,  as  a  denti- 
frice, as  polishing  powders,  for  taking  fine  impressions  in  counter- 
feiting, and  as  food  for  birds.'    (See,  also,  under  D  5.) 

Concretions  from  the  stomach  of  Astaxms^  known  as  "craVs-eyes'* 
and  "crab-stones,''  and  used  as  antacids.' 

Sheli  of  king-crab  (lAmulm  polyphemvs)',  nsed  as  a  boat-bailer.' 

Opercula  of  moUusks,  used  as  "eye-stones,^' 

17.  COBAL. 

Coral  as  a  materiaL 

Bed  coral  {CoralUutn  nohilis),  with  specimens  of  the  five  commercial 
grades  (1,  froth  of  blood 5  2,  flower  of  blood;  3, 4, 5,  blood  of  first, 
second,  and  third  qualities)  of  the  white  variety,  and  of  the  round 
beads,  negligee  beads,  bracelets,  pins,  coronets,  armlets,  ear-rings, 
&c.' 

White  coral,  Octdina^  sp.,  used  by  jewelers.' 

Madrepores  and  other  showy  corals,  used  for  ornamental  purposes.' 

Homy  axis  of  black  flexible  coral  {Plexaura  crassa)^  used  for  canes 
and  whips  in  the  Bermudas.* 

Axis  of  tan  coral  {Rhipidogorgia),  used  for  skimmers  and  strainers 
in  the  Bermudas.' 

Con:l,  used  for  building  purposes.' 

Coral  rock  of  recent  formation  (Coquina),  used  in  Florida  in  manu- 
facture of  ornamental  vases  and  carvings.' 

Calcined  coral,  used  for  dentifrices,  as  an  antacid,  &c.' 

Imitations  of  red  coral  in  celluloid,  rubber,  and  other  substances.' 

18.  Infusorial  earths. 

Polishiii;?  powders  (used  for  polishing  metals,  cabinet-ware,  and 
stone). 

Speeinieiis  of  polishing  slate,  tripoli,  and  other  foreign  poUshing 

powder.' 
Specimens  of  American  infusorial  deposits.' 


•  See  under  Part  II  of  this  catalogue. 
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Inflisorial  earths  employed  in  mannflietiires* 

lufusorial  earth,  used  in  making  window  and  plate  glass.^ 
Infusorial  earth,  used  in  making  soluble  glass.* 
Inl'usorial  earth,  used  in  making  mortar.* 
Infusorial  earth,  used  in  making  molds  for  metal  casting.^ 
Infusorial  earth,  used  in  making  filters.* 
lufusorial  earth,  used  in  making  dynamite.* 
Infusorial  earth,  used  in  making  fire-poof  packing.* 
Infusorial  earth,  as  an  absorbent  for  oils  and  liquids*^ 

19.  Other  materials  from  inyertssrates. 

From  inveets. 

Brazilian  diamond-beetles,  used  in  jewelry. 
Wings  of  beetles,  used  in  embroidery. 

From  eelilnoderms. 

Spines  of  echinoids,  used  for  slate-crayons* 

Flexible  materials. 

20.  Leathers.  (Embracing  the  hides  in  a  rough  state^  in  the  vaiious 
stages  of  dressing,  and  manufactured  intO'  shoe-leather,  {parch- 
ment, vellum,  binders'  leather,  thongs,  &c. 

Leather  prepared*  Arom^  mammiil  skins. 

Leather  prepared  from  human  skin. 

26070.  Boots  mode  from  skin  of  man.    H.  &,  A.  Mahrenbolz,  New  York» 

Sea-lion  leather,  used  by  Eskimos  to  cover  bidarkas,  and  for  gar^ 
meuts  iind  beds. 

U371.  Leather  of  sea-lion  {Ewmetopias  stclleri).    Used  by  Aleutian  iBlanderH. 
for  manufacture  of  canoe.    Alaska.    Vincent  Colyer. 

Walrus  leather,  used  by  Eskimos  for  harness,  tables,  thongs,  seal- 
nets,  and  for  covering  polishing-wheels. 

15G17.  Hai-poon-lino  of  walrus  leather.    Alaska.    H.  W.  Elliott. 

Seal  leather,  used  for  fine  shoes  and  in  the  manufa<!ture  of  '*  patent 
leather,"  and  by  Eskimos  for  numerous  purposes. 

10186.  Seal-skin  bleached  by  hot  water.    Innuit  Eskimos.    Arctic  Ocean. 
Capt.  G.  F.  Hall. 
1103.  Seal-skin  leather  tanned  by  Eskimos.    MackenMe's  River  distriot^ 
R.  MacFarlane. 
24785.  Indian  moccasins  made  from  skin  of  seal  (Pkoca  vitMUnaf)    O.  E. 
Renlrow  &  Co.,  Quebec. 


'  See  under  Part  II  of  this  catalogue. 
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Iicather  prepared  fironi  mammal  §kin«. 

Bison  leather  (and  baffiilo  leather,  bnff-leather). 

25951.  Imitation  buckskin.     Manufactured  from  skin  of  American  bison 

(Bi$an  amerioanus),    Wilcox  Tannery,  Elk  County,  Pennsylvania. 

25952.  Collar  leatbet.    Manufactured  from  skin  of  American  bison  {Bison 

americanna),    Wilcox  Tannery,  Elk  County,  Pennsylvania. 
25954.  Sole  leather.     Manufactured  from  skin  of  American  bison  {Biwm 
amerioanuB).    Wilcox  Tannery,  Elk  County,  Pennsylvania. 

25953.  Whang  leather.  Manufactured  from  skin  of  American  bison  {Biaan 

americanua),    Wilcox  Tannery,  Elk  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Ox  leather,  with  specimens  of  sole  leather,  split  leather,  grain 
leather,  rawhide  thongs,  whips,  leather  belts  and  saddles,  and  of 
calf-skins,  prepared  for  binders'  and  bootmakers'  use,  as  Bussia 
leather  and  vellum,  and  tawed,  as  parchment.^ 

Sheep  leather,  with  specimens  of  binders'  leather,  imitation  chamois 
leather,  wash  leather,  buff  leather,  roan,  imitation  morocco  and 
parchment,  with  vellum  made  from  skins  of  dead-bom  lambs, 
and  manufactured  gloves,  &c.^ 

Goat  leather,  with  specimens  of  shagreen  leather,  morocco  leather, 
as  used  for  linings,  upholstery,  bindings,  and  pocket-books,  parch- 
ment, drum-heads,  &c.,  with  kid  leather,  used  in  manufacture  of 
shoes  and  gloves,  under-clothing,  and  vellum  made  from  skin  of 
young  kids,  also  skin  bottles  used  in  Asia.^ 

Horse  and  ass  leather,  used  in  manufacture  of  shagreen,  sole  leather, 
harness-leather,  saddles,  trunks,  water-hose,  pumi)-valve8,  mili- 
tary accouterments,  ladies'  shoe-uppers.^ 

8871.  Tanned  ox-skin,  used  for  sole  leather.    Cheyenne  Indians,  Kansas. 
Dr.  G.  M.  Sternberg,  U.  S.  A. 

Bawhide. 

29549.  Rawhide  prepared  for  belting.    Darrow  Manufacturing  Company. 
29.546.  Coil  of  rope.    Made  from  rawhide.  " 

29548.  Basket.  "  " 

29547.  Dollys  head.  "  " 

29545.  Powder-flasks.  "  " 

Deer  leather,  dressed  as  buff  leather,  chamois-imitation  leather, 
Indian  dressed  (buckskin),  and  for  the  finer  moroccos,  also  man- 
ufactured into  gloves,  gaiters,  under-garments,  polishers,  &c. 

25282.  Buck- tanned  skin  of  mule  deer  (Cariacua  macroHa).    Indians. 
6977.  Leather  from  skin  of  deer  {Cariacna  m€tcrotiaf).    Tanned  by  Caddo 

Indians.    £.  Palmer. 
5554.    Buck-tanned  deer-skin  {Cariacua  macrotia),     Apache  Indians.     E, 

Palmer. 
14383.  Buck-tanned  skin  of  deer  {Cariacua  macroiia),    J.  W.  PoweU. 

» In  view  of  the  extensive  exhibition  of  leathers  in  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Building, 
no  special  effort  has  been  made  to  complete  this  part  of  the  collection. 

Bull.  K.  M.  No.  14 14 
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ItfCathcr  prepared  flrom  mammal  skins* 

Deer  leather^  &c« 

6978.  Back-tanned  skin  of  deer  {Caria<m$  macrotU),    Comancbe  Indiai^. 

£.  Palmer. 
11606.  Backskin  (Cariacw  wlumbianms).     Dressed  by  MoClond  Indians. 

Shasta  County,  California.    Livingston  Stone. 
11605.  Buckskin  (Cortootw  oolumbianua).     Tanned  by  McClond   Indians. 

Shasta  County,  California.    Livingston  Stone. 
11604.  Buckskin  (Cariacue  colunibianus).     Tanned  by  McClond   Indians. 

Shasta  County,  California.    Livingston  Stone. 
8540.  Buckskin  for  moccasins.    Nebraska.    Dr.  S.  M.  Horton,  U.  S.  A. 
26885.  Skin  of  Virginia  deer  (Cariacus  virginianus),    Seminole  Indians  of 

Florida.    G.  Brown  Qoode. 
24800.  Tanned  skin  of  young  Virginia  deer  (Cariaeui  virgnUamua).    J.  H. 

Henderson,  Big  Coon,  Ala. 

Moose  leather  in  ordinary  and  bnckskin  finish. 

24781.  Moccasins  made  from  skin  of  moose  (Aloet  makhia),    Huron  Indians. 

G.  R.  Renfrew  &,  Co.,  Quebec. 
24787.  Rubber-sole  moccasins  made  from  skin  of  moose  (dyed).    G.  R.  Ren- 
frew &.  Co.,  Quebec. 

24782.  Indian  moccasins  made  from  skin  of  moose.    Iroquois  tribe.    G.  R. 

Renfrew  &,  Co.,  Quebec. 
24773.  Indian  buck-tanned  skin  of  moose  (Aloes  makikis).   Labrador.    G.  R. 

Renfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec. 
24786.  Indian  moccasins  made  from  skin  of  moose.    '^  Lady's  size."    G.  R. 

Renfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec. 
83a  Smoke-tanned  skin  of  moose  (Aloes  fMlohia),    Slave  (Lake  T)  Indians. 

R.  Kennicott,  Fort  Liard. 

Caribon  leather  in  ordinary  and  bnckskin  finish. 

24775.  Indian  buck-tanned  skin  of  caribou  (Tarandw  rang\fer),    Labrador. 
G.  R.  Renfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec. 

24783.  Indian  moccasins  made  from  skin  of  caribou.    ''Man's  size.''  G.  R. 

Renfrew  Sl  Co.,  Quebec. 

24784.  Indian  moccasins  made  from  skin  of  caribou.    "Woman's  size."    G. 

R.  Renfrew  &,  Co.,  Quebec. 

Beindeer  leather.* 

836.  Smoke-tanned  skin  of  barren-ground  caribou  (Tarandiu  ramgifer,  sub- 
species grcBnUm^ewi),    Mackenzie's  River  district.    R.  Kennicott. 

Elk  leather  in  ordinary  and  bnckskin  finish. 

8536.  Elk-skin  tanned  witb  smoke.    Nebraska.    Dr.  S.  M.  Horton,  U.  S.  A. 

Monntain-sheep  leather. 

8548.  Buck-tanned  skin  of  mountain  sheep  (Ovie  montana),     Nebraska. 
Dr.  S.  M.  Horton,  U.  S.  A. 

^See  garments  in  Ethnological  division. 
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I^eather  prepared  firoin  mammal  skins. 

Series  of  different  leathers  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  gloves: 

25286.  Raw  skin  of  ''Maranham  jack"  deer  (Cariacus  sp.)  from  South  Amer- 

ica.   S.  G.  Hatchinson  &  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25287.  Skin  of  '^Maranham  Jack"  deer,  dressed  by  glove  manufacturer, 

ready  for  cutting.    S.  G.  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25288.  Gloves  manufactured  from  skin  of  '^Maranham  Jack"  deer.    S.  6. 

Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25289.  Raw  skin  of  deer  (CanoctM  sp.).    From  Central  America.     S.  G. 

Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25290.  Skin  of  deer  dressed  by  glove  manufacturers.    Central  America.    S. 

G.  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25291.  Raw  skin  of  mule  deer  {Cariacus  macroUs).    S.  G.  Hutchinson  &.  Co., 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25292.  Sk4n  of  mule  deer  (Cariacm  maorotis).    Fat  or  liquor  dressed.    S.  G. 

Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25293.  Skin  of  mule  deer  {Cariacus  macroUa).    Oil  dressed.    S.  G.  Hutchin- 

son &.  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25294.  Gloves  made  from  skin  of  mule  deer  (CartaotM  macrotit),    S.   G. 

Hutchinson  &.  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25295.  Raw  skin  of  African  <^  blees  bok."    S.  G.  Hutchinson  &.  Co.,  Johns- 

town, N.  Y. 

25296.  Skin  of  African  "blees  bok"  (dressed).    S.  G.  Hutchinson  &  Co., 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25297.  Gauntlet  gloves  made  from  skin  of  African  ''blees  bok."     S.  G. 

Hutchinson  &  Co.,  .Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25298.  Raw  skin  of  prong-horn  or  antelope  (Antilocapra  americana),    S.  G. 

Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25299.  Skin  of  prong-horn  or  antelope  (Aniilocapra  americana).    Dressed 

and  colored.    S.  G.  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25300.  Gloves  made  from  skin  of  prong-horn  or  antelope  (Antilocapra  ameti- 

cana),    S.  G.  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25301.  Raw  skin  of  south  American  peccary  (Dicotylea  labiahu),    S.  G. 

Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25303.  Gloves  made  from  skin  of  South  American  peccary  (DicotyJes  labia- 

tu9),    S.  G.  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25302.  Skin  of  South  American  peccary  (Dicotyles  labiiitus).     Dressed  for 

glove  manufacturer.    S.  G.  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25304.  Buck-tanned  skin  of  sheep.  "  " 

25305.  Dressed  skin  of  sheep,  tanned  like  kid  leather,  but  smoked  instead 

of  colored,    S.  G.  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25306.  Sheep-skin  made  into   <'kid  leather."     S.  G.  Hutchinson  &  Co. 

Johnstown,  N.  Y, 

25307.  Gloves  made  from  ''kid-dressed"  sheep-skin.    S.  G.  Hutchinson  & 

Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25308.  "Kid "-dressed  lamb-skin,  ready  for  coloring.    S.  G.  Hutchinson  & 

Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25309.  Lamb-skin  "kid-dressed,"  colored.    S.  G.Hutchinson  &,  Co.,  Johns- 

town, N.  Y. 

25310.  Gloves  made  from  "kid-dressed"  lamb-skin.    S.  G.  Hutchinson  & 

Co.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

25311.  Lamb-skin  dressed  in  Germany.    S.  G.  Hutchinson  &,  Co.,  Johns- 

town, N.  Y. 
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I^eather  prepared  flrom  mammal  »kin9. 

Series  of  difierent  leathers  illustrating  the  manafiEM^tcije  of  gloves. 

The  following  account  of  tlie  glove  trade  in  Nortli  America  is  from  the 
I>en  of  Bir.  S.  6.  Hutchinson: 

''The  manufacture  of  gloves  and  mittens  from  leather  was  started  m 
Fulton  County,  New  York  (according  to  best  information),  in  the  year 
1809,  by  people  from  Connecticut,  who  first  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  tinware  and  in  exchanging  their  tinware  for  the  products  of  the  coun- 
try. They  thus  obtained  deer-i>elts,  which  they  learned  to  tan  aoco(rding 
to  the  Indian  process,  and,  using  paper  patterns,  cut  and  made  them  into 
rough  mittens  and  gloves.  Subsequently  they  learned  a  better  process 
of  tanning,  and  also  have  made  great  improvements  in  manufacturing 
gloves;  and  from  apparently  insignificant  and  accidental  beginnings  has 
originated  an  industry  which  is  estimated  to  produce  over  $4,000,000 
worth  of  manufactured  goods,  and  which  business  has  never  as  yet  been 
successfully  transplanted  elsewhere.  • 

''  The  skins  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves  and  mittens  are  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  deer-skins  and  sheep  and  lamb  skins.  The  deer-skins 
are  gleaned  from  the  entire  United  States,  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  and  Africa,  and  there  is  as  much  difierence  in  the  quality  of  the 
skins  from  the  difierent  countries  as  in  the  climate  of  the  countries  or 
localities  from  which  they  come.  The  heaviest  and  most  valuable  skins 
come  from  under  the  equator. 

'^  Sheep-skins  are  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves  as 
well  as  deer-skins.  It  is  estimated  that  over  100,000  dozen  are  used  an- 
nually. The  quality  of  these  varies  as  much  as  deer-skins,  and  depends 
as  much  upon  the  section  of  country  from  which  they  come,  the  coarse- 
wool  skins  making  the  best  leather.  A  part  of  the  sheep-skins  are 
dressed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  deer-skins,  and  are  finished  to  resem- 
ble buckskin.  Many  sheep  and  lamb  skins  are  by  a  very  different  pro- 
cess made  into  what  is  called  kid  leather,  the  lamb-skins,  especially, 
making  a  very  nice  glove ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  lined  fur-trimmed  gloves 
made  from  this  kid  leather  excel  any  of  foreign  manufacture. 

"  To  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  where  the  deer-skins  come  from,  I  will 
give  a  little  item  of  statistics  of  arrivals  of  deer-skins  at  the  port  of 
New  York  in  the  years  1868  to  1872,  inclusive: 


Whence. 


Central  Americft. 

Para 

Angostura 

Puerto,  CaL 

Sisal 

Honduras 

VeraCruB 

Campeachy 

Total , 


1868. 


Poundt. 
254.200 
288,500 
100,000 
00,000 
105.000 
60,800 
30,000 
24,000 


923,000 


1860. 


P&unds. 
240,000 
214.000 
89,600 
210,300 
62,000 
52,300 
28,700 
12,500 


017,300 


1870. 


Poundt, 
252,000 
185,700 
ir3,000 
115,000 
84,000 
61,600 
10,000 
10.400 


000,600 


isn. 


Poundt. 
290,700 
150,000 
157,500 
31.500 
67,700 
57,000 
10,500 
21,000 


786»700 


1872. 


Powmd§. 

249,000 

141,800 

65,000 

154.400 

125,500 

62,500 

21,000 

12,500 


832.200 


"  And  to  give  you  something  of  an  idea  of  how  these  deer-skins  are  con- 
verted into  leather  ready  for  cutting  into  gloves,  I  will  copy  a  poena 
written  by  Horace  Sprague  in  1859.  However,  the  operation  has  been 
somewhat  changed  and  much  improved  since : 

"  *  And  be  it  mine  in  brief  to  comprehend, 
From  the  inception  to  the  final  end, 
Through  every  process,  how  the  routine  moves 
From  unwrought  hides  to  manufactured  gloves. 
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Leather  prepared  ftrom  mamnial  skins* 

Sories  of  differont  leathers  iUustratiiig  the  manufacture  of  gloves : 

First  into  vats,  low  sunken  in  the  groond, 
The  rattlinff  skina  are  thrown  with  husky  sound. 
And  there  utr  days  are  suffered  to  remain, 
Until  the  water  permeates  the  grain. 
And  their  whole  yielding  form  and  texture  make 
Pliant  and  supple,  fitting  them  to  break. 
Prone  o'er  the  slanting  l^m  the  breaker  plies, 
With  lonff  two-handled  knife,  his  eneigies 
All  the  adhering  flesh  to  clean  away. 
His  is  the  hardest  work  and  poorest  pay. 
Flesh-liming,  or  the  hairing^  process  called. 
Is  next  in  order  and  is  next  installed. 
*  Upon  the  flesh-side  of  the  broken  skin 

Quick-lime  is  spread  and  safely  folded  in ; 

Then  in  the  soak  or  water  vat  with  care 

'T  is  phiced  ten  days  for  loosening  the  hair, 

And  when  the  beam  and  knife  again  are  proved 

The  hairy  coat  is  easily  removed. 

In  lime-vats  next  the  skins  are  put  to  lime ; 

From  one  to  six  weeks  is  the  allotted  time. 

This  process,  perfected  by  low  degrees. 

Thickens  the  skins  and  smooths  the  surfaces. 

Prizing  requires  the  beam  and  knife  again, 

To  shave  clean  off  the  cuticle  or  grain. 

Parching  is  used  for  heav^  skins  alone. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  is  drying  down; 

Not  in  the  fervors  of  the  scorching  sun. 

But  in  the  shade  alone,  't  is  safely  done. 

A  soaking  then  ensues  until 

They  're  softer  made  and  fitted  for  the  miU. 

Milling  in  order  next  succeeds,  of  course. 

Placed  in  the  stock,  by  steam  or  water  foroe 

The  skins  are  briskly  run  six  hours  or  more 

To  supple  them  and  open  every  pore, 

Then  taken  out  to  air.    With  oil  imbued. 

Replaced  again,  and  milling  is  renewed. 

Each  half  hour  afterward  aHemately 

They  're  in  the  stocks  or  oat  to  air  and  dry, 

Until  throughout  the  substance  of  the  skm 

The  oil  commingles  with  the  gelatine 

Or  glue,  and  leaves  the  other  parts  together 

The  true  and  genuine  product  we  callleather. 

The  beam  and  scudding-knife  a^ain  are  plied 

For  scudding  on  the  grain  or  facial  side. 

The  mucous  substance  or  reticular 

Tissue  of  the  skin  is  shaved  off  bare. 

The  process  then,  to  perfect  and  to  crown. 

Requires  a  day  at  most  for  drying  down. 

Next  in  lye-liquor  vats  they  're  placed  awhile, 

In  vulgar  parlance,  'for  to  cut  the  ile' ; 

But  by  the  chymie  law  affinity 

The  oil  gelatinous  and  alkali 

Combine,  without  a  figure  or  a  troi)e, 

And  form  the  useful  product  we  call  soap. 

A  half  hour  in  the  stocks  the  skins  being  run, 

The  soap  washed  out,  and  thus  the  scouring 's  done. 

To  soften,  to  give  shape,  and  natural  size, 

Duly  the  stacking  process  next  applies. 

Fast  in  the  perch  the  pendent  skin  being  placed. 

Grasped  by  the  hand  and  firmly  shoulder-braced, 

The  arm-stake  then  is  vigorously  applied 

To  supple  and  extend  the  leathery  nide. 

While  the  knee-stake  is  more  suitably  found 

Fitted  to  stretch  and  smooth  the  ed^es  round. 

Ocher  with  water  mixed,  when  dried  enough 

And  into  square  blocks  fashioned,  is  called  uuff, 
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Leather  prepared  firoin  mammal  skins* 

Series  of  different  leathers  illostrating  the  manafiEM^tare  of  gloves. 

Which  hy  the  hand  is  mbhed  upon  the  skin. 

Perch  hung  until  the  ocher's  well  wronght  in 

And  deeply  set,  prodncing  a  soft,  mellow, 

Golden,  enduring,  inerasive  yellow. 

This  buffing  named.    The  process  next  to  bring 

The  manufacture  through  is  finishing. 

A  horizontal  shaft,  firm  overlaid 

With  emery,  and  by  machinery  made 

To  turn,  elai>orates  the  skin  placed  on 

To  perfect  smoothness,  and  the  work  is  done.' 

*'  The  manufacture  of  the  different  kinds  and  styles  of  gloves  is  becom- 
ing divided  up  so  that  many  of  our  leading  manufBoturers  are  making  s 
specialty  of  some  particular  kind  of  gloves.  Some  make  exolasively 
heavy  buckskin  gloves  and  mittens ;  others  make  exclusively  sheep-skin. 
gloves  and  gauntlets ;  others,  lined  kid  gloves  of  various  kinds  and  styles; 
others,  unlined  kid  and  anteloi>e  or  castor  gloves  and  ladies'  gauntlets, 
thus  enabling  them  to  pay  strict  attention  to  their  particular  branch, 
and  reaching  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  attainable  at  this  age  and 
stage  of  the  business. 

"Marked  progress  is  yearly  made  in  this  industry,  and  it  is  predicted 
that  in  no  distant  fhture  the  finest  gloves  made  in  the  world  will  be  made 
here  in  the  two  villages  of  Johnstown  and  Qloversville,  N.  T." 

Porpoise  leather. 

Bdnga  leather  dressed  as  kid,  sole^  harness,  velvet,  plash,  booty 
mail-bag,  belt,  and  patent  (varnished)  leather. 

26018.  Tanned  skin  of  beluga  (DelpMnapierus  oatodon).    G.  B.  Renfrew  S[^ 

Co.,  Quebec. 

26019.  Lace  leather,  **  Riviere  du  Loup  en  has."   Manufactured  from  the  skin 

•f  beluga  {DelpMnaptenu  ooMUm),  by  the  Qulf  Porpoise  Fishing 
Company. 

Beaver  leather,  used  in  manofactore  of  saddles,  shoes,  gloves,  and 

trunks. 
Bat  leather,  used  for  thumbs  of  kid  gloves. 
Leather  trimmings,  used  as  stuffing  for  balls,  &c. 

Prepared  flrom  iiitestiiie§  of  mammals. 

Parchment  f]X)m  viscera  of  seals,  used  by  Eskimos  for  clothing,  bags, 
and  blankets. 

6659.  Litestine  of  seaL    Used  for  waterproof  clothing.    Cook's  Inlet.     Dr. 

T.  T.  Minor. 
5570.  Intestine  of  seaL    Used  for  waterproof  clothing.    Yukon  River.    W» 

H.  DaU. 
6659.  Intestine  of  seaL    Prepared  and  used  for  clothing.    Dr.  T.  T.  Minor. 
20802.  Prepared  seal-gut  for  waterproof  dresses.    Sitka,  Alaska.   J.G.Swmo. 
See  also  numerous  garments  of  this  material  displayed  in  the  Eth- 
nological division. 
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Prepared  Arom  intestines  ofmammais. 

Leather  from  pharynx  of  seal  and  wakus^  used  by  Eskimo  for  boot- 
soles. 

Parchment  from  viscera  of  bears,  nsed  in  Kamtchatka  for  masks 
and  window-panes. 

Viscera  of  ox,  used  in  manufacture  of  gold-beaters'  skin. 

Bladders  of  animals,  used  for  pouches,  parchment,  bottle  and  jar 
covers,  and  by  Eskimo  for  oil-bottles. 

Viscera  of  sheep,  used  in  manufacture  of  "cat-gut,''  with  specimens 
of  whip-cord,  hatters'  cord,  for  bowstrings,  clockmakers'  cord, 
fdandre,  guitar,  violin,  and  harp  strings,  angUng-lines,  &c. 

Viscera  of  hog,  used  as  envelopes  for  minced  meat,  sausages,  &c. 

Throat  of  sea-lion  {JEtmetopias  8teUeri)y  dressed  as  parchment  en- 
velopes to  preserve  valuable  papers. 

20803.  Sitka  Indisma,  Alaska.    J.  6.  Swan. 

Sinews  of  sheep,  deer,  goat,  buffalo,  seal,  walrus,  and  other  animals, 
used  in  manufacture  of  threads,  lines,  nets,  and  snow-shoes,  in 
strengthening  bows,  &c.;  the  babiche  of  the  Eskimos  of  the 
Northwest  coast. 

5185.  Babiohe.    Siccanee  Indians.    British  Columbia.    J.  T.  Bothiock.  . 
2034.  Mackenzie's  River.    B.  Kennicott. 
849.  Mackenzie's  River.  ** 

842.  Moose  sinew.    Fort  Good  Hope.    Mackenzie's  River.    R.  Kennicott. 
2036.  Sinews  of  moose  and  cariboo.    Fort  Liard  Indians.  '' 
5546.  Deer  sinew.    Apache  Indians.    Dr.  £.  Palmer. 

2200.  Babiche.    Undressed  skin  of  mountain  sheep. 

843.  Babiche  from  mountain  sheep.    Mackenzie's  River.    R.  Kennicott. 
1882.  Bow  covered  with  sinew  of  mountain  sheep  {Ovis  m&niana).    Digger 

Indians.    California.    Captain  Gunnison^  U.  S.  A. 

24788.  Snow-shoes  made  from  sinew  of  caribou  (man's  size).    G.  R.  Ren- 

frew &  Co.,  Quebec. 

24789.  Snow-shoes  made  from  sinew  of  caribou  (woman's  size).    G.  R.  Ren* 

&ew  &>  Co.,  Quebec. 

Prepared  Arom  bird-§l[iii8  (Eskimos). 

Eider  leather.^ 
Auk  leather.^ 

7453.  Oil-bag.    Made  from  skin  of  loon's  foot.    Fort  Anderson.    R.  Mao- 
Farlane. 

Prepared  firoin  reptile  skins. 

Alligator  leather. 

16810.  Salted  skin  of  amgator(^ZZi^torfii{M{Mi|>pi0iMM).    Upper  Saint  John's 

River,  Florida.    G.  Brown  Goode. 
16810.  Tanned  skin  of  alligator.    Upper  Saint  John's  River,  Florida.    G. 

Brown  Goode. 

1  See  garments  in  Ethnologieal  seiies. 
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Prepared  fVom  reptile  slaiis. 

Alligator  leather. 

25283.  Tanned  skin  of  alligator  (AUigatar  nii9si$$ippien9i$).     Upper  Saint 
John's  River,  Florida.    G.  Brown  Goode. 

24791.  Tanned  skin  of  alligator  {Alligator  mississippieMiB).    '<  Rnsset  finislL'' 

Schayer  Bros.,  Boston,  Mass. 
24796.  Cigar-case,  made  fh>m  skin  of  alligator  (Alligator  mtwiMijypiMMit). 
''Rnsset  finish.''    Schayer  Bros.,  Boston,  Mass. 

24792.  Lady's  satchel,  made  from  skin  of  alligator  (Alligator  misii$$^pim» 

Bis),    ''Russet  finish."    Schayer  Bros.,  Bostcm,  Mass. 
24795.  Match-case,  made  from  skin  of  alligator  (Alligator  miasiss^ppimmt)* 
''Rosset  finish."    Schayer  Bros.,  Boston,  Mass. 

24793.  Slippers,  made  from  the  skin  of  alligator  (AlUgator  missisnppioMit). 

''Russet  finish."    Schayer  Bros.,  Boston,  Mass. 

24794.  Slippers,  made  from  skin  of  alligator  (Aliigator  mi88i$9i^ppieiui$), 

"  Black  finish."    Schayer  Bros.,  Boston,  Mass. 

26068.  Riding-boots,  made  from  skin  of  alligator  (AUigator  miasimppientis). 

H.  &  A.  Mahrenholz,  New  York  City. 

Battlesnake  leather. 

*  24797.  Dressed  skin  of  rattlesnake  (Crotalua  durisau$).    Big  Coon,  Ala.    J. 
H.  Henderson. 
24799.  Dressed  skin  of  rattlesnake  (Crotdlua  duriaaua).    Big  Coon,  Ala.    J. 

H.  Henderson. 
24798.  Shoes  made  from  skin  of  rattlesnake  (Crotdliu  dmi$8U8).    Big  Coon, 

Ala.    J.  H.  Henderson. 
9043.  Bow  covered  with  skin  of  rattlesnake.    Used  by  Flathead  Indians. 
Fort  ColviUe,  W.  T.    Dr.  J.  T.  Ghisslin,  U.  S.  A. 

Other  snake  leather. 

26069.  Boots  made  from  skin  of  boa  (Ami  ooiMMjior).    H.  &  A.  Mahrenholzy 

New  York. 

Prepared  flrom  fish-skins. 

Leather  prepared  from  scaled  flsh  by  Indians. 

16091.  Salmon-skins  dressed  as  leather  and  nsed  in  TnalHng  wateix>roof  shirts 
and  boots  by  Magemnt  Eskimo.  Nunivak  Island,  Alaska.  W.  H. 
DaU. 

10347.  Parky,  or  npper  garment,  made  from  the  skin  of  codfish  (f ).  Noni- 
vak  Island,  Alaska.    W.  H.  DalL 

Eel  leather,  made  for  pigtails,  queues,  flail-thongs. 
Skins  of  eels  {AriguiUa  vulgaris). 

25285.  Eel-skins.    Market,  Washington,  D.  C.    O.  Brown  Goode. 

These  eel-skins  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  Virginia  negroes  as  a 
cure  for  rheumatism.  • 

Sturgeon  leather. 

26013.  Tanned  skin  of  sturgeon  (Acipenser  rubicwndtu),  Wemich  &  Wan* 
del,  Waukegan,  QL 
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Prepared  fVom  fish-skins. 

Shark  leather  (shagreen  used  for  coverings,  and  by  the  Alaska  In- 
dians for  boot-soles).^ 

I^eather  ifraste. 

Paper  mannfactored  from  waste. 

Glue  manufactured  from  waste.    (See  under  24.) 

Prussian  blue  made  from  leather  waste.    (See  under  30.) 

21.  Hair  and  wool. 

Hair  used  in  weaTingr  and  ftltingr*    (See  under  8.) 
Hair  used  for  "wign  and  ornaments. 

Human  hair  as  an  article  of  commerce,  with  specimens  of  switches 
and  wigs,  and  also  of  the  trade  imitations  of  hair  in  jute,  horse- 
hair, &c. 

Goat's  wool  as  employed  in  manufacture  of  wigs  and  perukes. 

Human  scalp  locks  as  Indian  trophies.' 

Scalps  of  animals  as  trophies.' 

Hair  and  bristles  used  for  brashes  (embracing  the  commer- 
cial hair  and  bristles,  assorted  and  unassorted,  and  specimens  of  the 
manufactured  articles). 

Hair  of  skunk^  used  for  fine  brushes. 

29340.  Gilders'  and  yamisbers'  brashes  (black  hair;  flat).   Miles  Bros.  &  Co. 


29341.        ''        "             "              " 

« 

u 

(t 

29342.        "         "             "              " 

it 

u 

u 

29343.        "         "             "              " 

it 

(round). 

tt 

29344.  Dnsting-bmsh  (white  hair;  fiat). 

u 

Hair  of  bear  used  for  vamishing-brushes. 

29338.  Yamish  or  dusting  brash.    Miles  Brothers  &  Co. 

29339.  "Mottler"  brash.  " 

Hair  of  American  badger  used  for  fine  shaving,  graining,  gilding, 

and  dust  brushes.^ 
Hair  of  American  badger  {Taxidea  americana)  adapted  to  the  man- 

u£kcture  of  brushes. 
Hah*  of  squirrel,  especially  the  tail,  used  in  making  fine  artists' 

pencils. 

29320.  "CamelVhair'' varnish-brash.    French  style.    Miles  Brothers  &  Co. 

29321.  ''CamePs-hair"  coach-painters' color-brash.  " 

^  See  garments  in  Ethnological  series. 

*  See  specimens  in  the  Ethnological  division. 

*The  badger-hair  brashes  sold  in  America  are  almost  exclasively  mannfactnrcd  from 
the  hair  of  the  European  badger.  The  hair  of  the  American  badger  is  quite  an  weU 
adapted  to  the  pni-pose. 
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Hair  and  bristles  used  fbr  brushes. 

Hair  of  sqairrel,  especially  the  tail,  used  in  making  fine  artists' 
pencils. 

29322.  '' Camel's-bair"  yamish  or  copying  brush.  English  style.     Miles 

Brothers  &  Co.,  New  York. 
29322.  <<Camers-hair"  gilders'  brush.    Miles  Brothers  &.  Co.,  New  York. 
29324-6.  "CamePs-hair"  lacquering  brush.  "  ** 

29326.  "Camers-hair**  pencil,  quill  handles.  "  " 

29353.  Series  of  scrolling  and  ornamenting  brushes.  "  ** 
These  brushes  are  made  chiefly  from  the  tail  of  the  gray  squirrel 

(SduruB  oarolwensU),  and  are  known  to  the  trade  as  <<  camelVhair'' 
brushes. 

Bristles  of  hog  and  peccary  used  in  making  coarse  brushes  for  var- 
nishing, scrubbing,  &c 

26020.  Series  of  bristles  (black).    B  Nos.  1-12.    WilUam  Wilkens  A  Co., 

Baltimore. 

26021.  "     "        "       (white).    B  Nos.  1-13. 
26026.       «     "       "      (yeUow).    B  Nos.  1-12. 

(red).    BNos.i-11. 
(black).    DBNos.i-12. 
(black).    ("Casings")  Nos.  1-12. 

26023.  "     "        "       (natural  black).    ("Casings") Nos.  1-11.    Williioa 
Wilkens  &.  Co. 

26024.  Series  of  bristles  (white).    ("Casings")  Nos.  1-12.    WiUiam  Wilkens 

[^Co. 

26025.  "     "       "       (white).    Medium  stiff,  Nos.  1-12,  " 

26029.  "     "        "       (union).    WiUiam  Wilkens  &  Co. 

26030.  «     "        "       (blue).  " 
2603L       "     "        "       (unbleached).  " 

Brushes  made  from  bristles: 
89327.  Flat  copying-brush,  No.  1.    Miles  Brothers  &  Co. 
2932a      "  "  "       No.  3J.  " 

89329.      "  "  "       No.  2.  " 

29330.  "  "  "      No.  2i.  " 

29331.  "  "  "       No.  3.  " 

29332.  Round  paint-brush,  No.  A  i.  " 

29333.  "  "  "  No.  A  J.  " 

29334.  "  "  "  No.  Al.  " 

29335.  "  "  "  No.  A  2.  " 

29336.  "  "  "  No.  A3.  " 

29337.  ShaTing-brush.  " 

Sheep's  wool  (on  skin)  used  for  blackboard-rubbers.^ 

Hair  of  deer  and  antelope  (on  skin)  used  by  Indians  for  hair-bmshes.* 

Deer-hair  brushes. 

Brushes  made  from  white  hair  in  tail  of  deer  {Cariaau  wuieraUB 
and  C.  virginianus) : 

29354.  Flat  brush.    1  inch    Miles  Brothers  &  Co. 

29355.  "  li  "  " 

29356.  "  2    "  " 

29357.  Round  brush.  " 

A  See  exhibit  in  Educational  l3urean« 
*See  Ethnological  series. 
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Hair  and  bristles  used  for  brushes. 

Hair  of  horses,  used  for  fly-brushes. 

26032.  Seriesof  samples  of  horse-hair  (dyed  blue).    William  Wilkens  &  Co. 

26033.  "      "        **        "  "         (dyed  red).  " 

26034.  "      "       "        "  "         (dyed  white).     *  " 

Ox-hair  fix)m  the  inside  of  cows'  ears  used  for  striping  and  letter- 
ing brushes. 

29345-6-7-8-9-50.  Fresco-painters'  brushes,  1-6.    Miles  Brothers  &  Co. 
29351.  Series  of  ox-hair  stripiug-pencils,  sold  as  cameFs-halr  pencils.    Miles 
Brothers  &  Co. 

Hair  used  in  other  manuflietares. 

Bristles  used  in  shoemakers'  wax  ends. 

Bristles  used  in  anatomical  instruments. 

Hair  and  bristles  used  in  artificial  flies.    (See  under  B,  45.) 

Hair  of  cattle  used  in  strengthening  mortar  and  plaster. 

Hair  used  for  stufflngr* 

Horse-hair,  straight  and  curled,  used  for  mattresses  and  cushions. 
Befuse  hair  of  beaver  and  musquash,  cut  fix)m  felting-hair,  used  for 

cushions. 
(Down  of  rabbits  used  for  cushions.) 

UTool  used  as  a  medium  fbr  pig^ments. 

Wool-flocking  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wall-paper,  colored  felts, 
and  rubber  cloth. 

Chemieal  products. 

Eefuse  human  and  other  hair  used  in  manufacture  of  prussiate  of 
potash,  with  specimens  of  manufactured  product. 

22.  Quills. 
Quills  of  mammals. 

Quills  of  American  hedge-hog  used  by  Indians  in  embi*oidering. 

Quills  of  birds. 

Quills  of  swan  and  turkey  for  engrossing-pens. 
Quills  of  goose  and  eagle  for  writing-pens. 
Quills  of  crow  and  duck  for  fine  pens. 

Quills  used  in  making  tooth-picks,  fishing-floats,  color-bottles,  pen- 
cil-handles, needle-holders,  &c. 

23.  Feathers. 
Feathers  used  for  clothingr.    (See  under  Furs,  D  10.) 
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Feathers  used  fbr  implementfef  (including  manafactored  arti- 
cles). 

29528.  Fan. 

26596.  Fan  made  from  feathers  of  roseate  spoonbill  (PlatdUa  ajaja).    Mrs. 

C.  E.  Mott,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

26597.  Fan  made  from  feathers  of  white  tern  {Siema  sp.).    Mrs.  C.  £.  Mott, 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

26598.  Fan  made  from  feathers  of  white  crane  {Cr€trzetta  candidiaHma).    Mrs. 

C.  E.  Mott,  JacksonviUe,  Fla. 

26599.  Fan  made  from  feathers  of  bine  heron  {Florida  ooarulea).    Mrs.  C.  £. 

Mott,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
26601-26605.  Fan  made  from  feathers  of  water-turkey  {Plotue  anhinga), 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Mott,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

26602.  Fan  made  from  feathers  of  fish-crow  {Corvus  oas^fraguB)  and  blue 

heron  {Florida  casruled),    Mra.  C.  E.  Mott,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

26603.  Fan  made  from  feathers  of  wood  ibis  ( Tantalus  loculator)  and  parakeet 

{PsitiCBua  carolinenais).    Mrs.  C.  £.  Mott,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
26606.  Fan  frt)m  miscellaneous  feathers.    Mrs.  C.  £.  Mott,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
26812.  Domestic  turkey-feather  dusters.    5  sizes.    Chicago  Feather-Duster 

Company.    Chicago,  DL 

Feathers  used   for  plumes  and  ornaments  (including 
plumes,  head-dresses,  cockades,  hat  and  dress  trimmings,  &c.) 

26604.  Bouquet  made  from  feathers  of  Florida  birds.    Mrs.  C.  £.  Mott,  Jack- 

sonville, Fla. 

29529.  Flowers  made  from  feathers  of  Florida  birds. 

Feathers  used  in  other  manafkctures. 

Feathered  arrow-shafts.    (See  under  B,  18.) 
Feathers  used  in  making  artificial  flies. 

Feathers  used  in  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics.  (See  under  D, 
11,0.) 

Down  of  birds. 

Down  of  eider-duck  used  in  bed-stuffing,  with  specimens  of  baUsin 

which  it  is  packed  for  transportation. 
Down  of  other  ducks. 
Down  of  geese  and  swans  used  as  stuf^g  for  beds,  and  as  electrical 

non-conductor  in  manufacture  of  philosophical  instruments. 

24.  Oelatine  and  isinglass. 
Gelatine. 

Gelatine  made  fix)m  leather-shavings,  bones,  hoofis,  and  horns  of 
bison,  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  domestic  animals,  used  in  manu- 
facture of  glue,  size,  court-plaster,  papier  glacS  for  tracing,  imita- 
tion glass,  artificial  flowers,  and  ornamental  work,  wrappings  for 
confections,  table-jelly  (see  under  D  1),  &c. 

Glue. 

25315.  No.  1.    Manafactored  from  boms  and  hoofs.    Wm.  H.  Brown,  Pea- 

body,  Mass. 

25316.  No.  2.    Manufactured  from  boms  and  boofs.    Wm.  H.  Brown,  Pea- 

body, : 
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Gelatine. 

Size,  or  frozen  glue. 

2o317-18.  '^A.  A.  E.''    Manufactared  from  horns  and  hoofs.    Wm.  H.  Brown, 
Peabody,  Mass. 

Gelatines  made  from  bone  and  ivory  shavings. 

Bird  grelatine. 

(Kests  of  esculent  swallows  {Calocalia  esculenta^  C.  fuciphagay  0. 
indificaj  &c.)  exported  from  Indian  Archipelago  to  China.) 

I6ingrla88« 

Isinglass  (ichthyocoUa),  made  fix)m  air-bladders  and  skins  of  fishes 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  glues  and  sizes,  adhesive  and 
court  plasters,  diamond  cement,  imitation  glass,  and  table-jelly 
and  confectionery  (see  under  D 1,  D),in  refining  wines  and  liquors, 
in  adulterating  milk,  in  fixing  the  luster  of  artificial  pearls,  and 
in  lustering  silk  ribbons  (embracing  the  dried  bladders  and  the 
manufactured  products)  in  their  grades  of  '^lyre,''  "heart-shaped,'' 
"leaf,"  and  "book"  isinglass. 

Isinglass  from  sounds  of  cod  and  hake. 

12123.  Isinglass.    (First  quality. )    Manufactured  from  sounds  of  cod,  hake, 

&.C,    Cape  Ann.    Cape  Ann  Isinglass  and  Glue  Company,  Rock- 
port,  Mass. 

12124.  (Second  quality.)     Manufactured  from  sounds  of  hake,  cod,  «S:c. 

Cape  Ann  Isinglass  and  Glue  Company,  Rockport,  Mass. 
12126.  Dried  sound  of  cod  (6adK«  morrhua).    Used  in  the  manufacture*  of 
isinglass.    George's  Banks.    Cape  Ann  Isinglass  and  Glue  Com- 
pany, Rockport,  Mass. 

12125.  Dried  sound  of  hake  {Phycis  chuss).    Used  in  manufacture  of  isinglass. 

Bay  of  Fundy.    Cape  Ann  Isinglass  and  Glue  Company,  Rockport, 
Mass. 

16683.  Sound  of  hake  (Phycis  chuss),  used  in  the  manufacture  of  isinglass. 

Portland,  Me.    H.  Trefethem. 

16684.  Sound  of  hake  {Phycis  chus8),  used  in  the  manufacture  of  isinglass. 

Portland,  Me.    H.  Trefethem. 
25264.  Isinglass.    Manufactured  from  sounds  of  cod,  hake,  &c.    Cape  Ann 

Isinglass  and  Glue  Company,  Rockport,  Mass. 
25263.  Air-bladder  of  cod  ( Gadus  nunrhua),  used  in  manufacture  of  isinglass. 

Cape  Ann  Isinglass  and  Glue  Company,  Rockport,  Mass. 
25796.  Isinglass  made  from  skins  of  cod  ( Gadus  morrhua).    By  a  new  method, 

by  the  Gloucester  Isinglass  and  Glue  Company.    Wm.  N.  Le  Paiz, 

agent,  Boston,  Mass. 
25268.  Air-bladder  of  "foreign  crab"  (species  unknown),  used  in  mann- 

facture  of  isinglass.     Cape  Ann  Isinglass  and  Glue  Company, 

Rockport,  Mass. 
,  Air-bladder  of  foreign  "sea  trout"  (an  unknown  fish),  need  in  tho 

manufacture  of  isinglass.    East  Indies.    Cape  Ann  Isinglass  and 

Glue  Company,  Rockport,  Mass. 
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Isingrlass. 

Isinglass  firom  sounds  of  cod  and  hake. 

25794.  Prepared  glue  made  from  skins  of  cod  {Gadus  morrhua).    By  Glon- 

cester  Isinglass  and  Glne  Company.    Wm.  N.  Le  Paiz,  agent,  Bos- 
ton,  Mass. 
25797.  "Court-plaster"  glne  made  from  skins  of  cod  {Gadus  nunrhua).    By 
the  Gloucester  Isinglass  and  Glue  Company.    Wm.  N.  Le  Pais, 
agent,  Boston,  Mass. 

25795.  Glue  made  from  skins  of  cod  {Gadus  tnarrhua).    By  Gloucester  Isin- 

glass and  Glue  Company.    Wm.  N.  Le  Paiz,  agent,  Boston,  Mass. 
20744.  Dried  tongues  of  fish  (probably  cod),  used  by  Sitka  Indians  in  making 
glue.    Sitka,  Alaska.    J.  G.  Swan. 

Isinglass  firom  the  squeteagne  family  {ScUBnidde)^  principally  nsed 
by  confectioners. 

25265.  Air-bladder  of  ''beluga"  (an  unknown  scisBuoid  fish),  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  isinglass.  Cape  Ann  Isinglass  and  Glue  Company, 
Bockport,  Mass. 

25269.  Air-bladder  of  hake  (Phyoia  ekuss),  used  in  manufacture  of  isinglass. 
Cape  Ann  Isinglass  and  Glue  Company,  Bockport,  Mass. 

25312.  Air-bladder  of  scisenoid  fish,  known  to  the  trade  as  ''tongue."  East 
Indies.    Cape  Ann  Isinglass  and  Glue  Company,  Bockport,  Mass. 

25267.  Air-bladder  of  squeteagne  {Cynoaeian  regalia),  used  in  manufacturing 
isinglass.    Cape  Ann  Isinglass  and  Gl  ne  Company,  Bockport,  Mass. 

12127.  Dried  sound  of  squeteagne  (Cynoedan  regalis),  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  isinglass.  Long  Island  Sound.  Cape  Ann  Isinglass  and 
Glue  Company,  Bockport,  Mass. 

Isinglass. 

12120.  Isinglass  made  from  sound  of  lake  sturgeon  (Adpenser  mJricnndus), 
Lake  Erie.    Schacht  &  Bros.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

25.  Flexible  materials  debited  fbom  invebtebbates.* 
Insect  prodnctions. 

Silk- worm  "gnt"  used  in  making  leaders  for  fish-lines. 

(Kest  of  Cayenne-ant  {Formica  bi^pinosa)^  used  as  a  mechanical 

styptic.) 
Spiders'  web  used  as  a  mechanical  styptic  and  for  the  cross-lines  in 

optical  instruments.    (See,  also,  under  D,  8). 
Papier  macM  of  hornets'  nests  used  for  gun- wadding. 

niolliisk  prodactioii9« 

Byssus  of  moUusks  (see  under  D,  8). 

>  See  under  Part  II  of  the  present  catalogue. 
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26.  Sponges.^ 

Specimens  of  American  commercial  spong^es  (with  the 
different  grades,  and  bleached  sponges). 

(Specimens  of  Mediterranean  sponges.) 

Surgical  apparatus,  probangs,  aurilaves,  "  sponge-tents,''  and  other 

instroments  manufactured. 
Spongeo-piline  used  as  a  substitute  for  poultices. 
Sponges  used  in  stuffing  mattresses  and  cushions. 

27.  Oils  and  fats. 
mammal  oils. 

Bearoil  and  bear-fat  used  as  a  cosmetic  and  in  the  manufiicture  of 

pomatums. 
Dog-Oil  used  in  the  manufacture  of  kid  gloves. 
Seal-oil,  in  its  various  grades,  used  for  lubricating. 

25050-60.  Oil  of  seals  {Cystophora,  Pagophylus,  Pusa,  andPhooa,  sp.).  New- 
foundland.   Walter  Grieve  &  Co.,  St.  John's,  N.  F. 

250S1-3.  Oil  of  seals  (Cystophora,  Pagophilus,  Pusa,  and  Phoca,  sp.).  J. 
Munn  &  Co.,  Harbor  Grace,  N.  F. 

25979.  Oil  of  harbor  seal  {Phoca  titulina).  Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood,  Province- 
town,  Mass. 

Sea-elephant  oil. 

25057.  Oil  of  sea-elephant  {Maorotlkinus,  sp.).    Haven,  Williams  &,  Co., 

New  London,  Conn. 

25058.  Oil  of  sea-elephant  {Macrorhinus  Ufmna),    South  Georgia  Island. 

Haven,  Williams  &  Co.,  New  London,  Conn. 

Sea-lion  oil. 

Manatee-oil. 

Dugong-oil. 

Oil  and  fat  from  domestic  animals,  (tallow,  suet,  lard,  oil  used  in 
lamps,  for  lubricating,  and  neat's-foot  oil  used  in  dressing  leather; 
also,  manufactured  into  various  substances  (see  D,  30),  and  tal- 
low candles  and  night-lights.) 

Oil  firom  body  of  whales,  grampuses,  and  i)orpoises  used  in  the 
arts,  for  lubricating,  painting,  &c. 

25054.  Oil  of  humpback  whale  (ift^opfera,  sp.).    Atlantic  Ocean.    Haven, 

Williams  &  Co.,  New  London,  Conn. 

25055.  Oil  of  right- whale.     Haven,  Williams  &  Co.,  New  London,  Conn. 

25056.  Oil  of  sulphur-bottom  whale  {Sxbhaldiusj  sp.).    Haven,  Williams  & 

Co.,  New  London,  Conn. 
26038.  Oil  of  beluga  (Dclphinaptems  caiodon),    Renfrew  &  Co.,  Quebec. 
24694.  Crude  Arctic  whale  oil.    Gteorge  Delano  &  Co. 
24895.  Bleached  "  winter"  sperm-oil,  from  the  sperm-whale  (Physcter  mO' 

crocephalud).    George  Delano  &  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

^  See  under  Part  II  of  the  present  catalogue. 
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nEammal  oUh. 

Oil  firom  whales  and  porpoises* 

25743.  Oil  of  grampus  (  GrampuB  grieeus).    Extracted  by  exposnie  to  the  snn, 

E.  £.  Small,  Provincetowiiy  Mass. 
25067.  Oil  of  grampns  (Grampus  griseue).    Extracted  by  exiK)8are  to  the 

sun.    Capt.  Caleb  Cook,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
25067.  Double  refined  oil  of  grampns  (Qrampua  griteus).    Cape  Cod.    Capt. 

Caleb  Cook,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

25737.  "Pressed*'  oil  of  grampus  {Grampus  griseus).    E.  E.  Small,  Prov- 

incetown, Mass. 

25967.  Oil  of  cowfish.    Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
25958.  Oil  of  porpoise.    Marvin  Brothers  &  Bartlett,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

25738.  Oil  of  porpoise  (Lagenorhynchus  leucapleurua).    Extracted  by  es^^osure 

to  the  sun.    E.  E.  Small,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
25974.  Oil   of  porpoise    {Delphinus   erebennust),      Capt.  N.  E.    Atwood, 

Provincetown,  Mass. 
12116.  Oil  of  harbor  porpoise  (PhoooBna  amerioana).    Prepared  by  the  Passa- 

maquoddy  Indians.    Eastport,  Me.    Dr.  E.  Palmer. 
12115.    Oil  of  harbor  porpoise  (PAoo(Cfiaaiii6rioa}ia).    Eastport,  Me.    Dr.  £. 

Palmer. 
26037.  Oil  of  harbor  porpoise  (Phooana  amerioana),    Passamaquoddy  Bay, 

Maine.    G^rge  H.  Peabody,  Eastport,  Me. 

25739.  Oil  of  snuffer  (Pkoocena  amerioana).    Extracted  by  exposure  to  the 

sun.    E.  E.  Small,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
24893.  Crude    "body "-oil    from    sperm-whale   (Phyaeter   maorooephdlu$). 

George  Delano  &,  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
26076.  Oil  of  black-fish  {Glohicephulus  intermedUu),    North  American  Oil 

Company,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 

25741.  Oil  of  black-fish  {Globioephdlm  mela$).    E.  E.  Small,  Provincetown, 

Mass. 

25064.  Befined  oU  of  black-fish  (GloHoephalvB  ifUermMua).     Cape  Cod. 

Capt.  Caleb  Cook,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

25065.  Double  refined  oil  of  black-fish  {GloJrioephdlus  intermedins).     Cape 

Cod.    Capt.  Caleb  Cook,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
25977.  Oil  from  body  of  black-fish  (Glohic^halus  melas).    Capt.  N.  E.  At- 
wood, Provincetown,  Mass. 

Black-fish  and  porpoise-jaw  oil  used  in  lubricating  fine  machineiy, 
watches,  clocks,  and  gnns,  with  specimens  of  blubber. 

25742.  on  from  head  of  black-fish  (Glohioephalus  melas).    Extracted  by  ex- 

posure to  the  sun.    E.  E.  Smidl,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

25968.  Oil  from  head  of  black-fish  (  Globicephalus  melas).   Sold  as  ''  pozpoise- 

Jaw  oil."    Capt.  Caleb  Cook,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
25984.  Oil  from  head  of  black-fish  (  Globicephalus  melas).    Sold  as  "  porpoiae- 
jaw  oil.''    Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

25969.  Oil  from  jaw  of  porpoise.    Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
26035-6.  Oil  from  head  of  harbor-porpoise  (Phoocma  amerioana).    Passamar 

quoddy  Bay.    Geo.  A.  Peabody,  Eastport,  Me. 
26075.  Head-on  of  black-fish  {Globicephalus  intermedins).    North  American 

on  Company,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 
26035.  Jaw-on  of  porpoise  (Phoccsna  amerioana).    Passamaquoddy  Bay.    G. 

A.  Peabody,  Eastport,  Me. 

25066.  Jaw-oil  of  black-fish  {Globicephalus  intermedius).    Cape  Cod.    Capt. 

Caleb  Cook,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
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Hammal  oils. 

Black-flsh  and  i>orpoise  jaw  oil,  &c. 

26042.  "Jaw-marrow"  of  black-fish  (GloMcephalus  melas).     E.  E.   Small, 

Provincetown,  Mass. 
25040.  Blubber  of  black-fish  and  grampus  (Globicephaltts  melaa  and  Gramp.is 

ffriseus),    E.  E.  Small,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
26041.  ''Melon"  blubber  of  black-fish  (GloUcephalus  melas).    E.  E.  Small, 

Provincetown,  Mass. 
25069.  "Melon  blubber"  of  black-fish  (Glohicephalua  intermedius).      Ciqe 

Cod.    Capt.  Caleb  Cook,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Grampus-oil  used  for  lubricating  fine  maeliinery. 

25068.  "Melon"  blubber  of  grampus  {Grampm  griseua).    Cape  Cod.    Capt. 

Caleb  Cook,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
25733.  Oil  from  head  of  grampus  (Grampus  griseHls).    Extracted  by  exposure 

to  the  sun.    £.  £.  Small,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Sperm-oil.used  in  lamps,  for  lubricating,  as  an  emollient  in  medi- 
cine, for  lip-salves,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  si)ermaceti. 

24892.  Crude  "head"  sperm-oil  from  sperm-whale  {Physeier  maorocephalus), 

George  Delano  &  Co.,  New  9^dford,  Mass. 
25745.  Crude  sperm-oil  from  sperm-whale  (Physetm'  macrooepkalus).    E.  E, 

Small,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Spermaceti,  with  specimens  of  candles. 

24896.  Plain  refined  spermaceti  from  sperm-whale  (Physeter  macrocephalus). 

George  Delano  &  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

24897.  Spermaceti  candles.    George  Delano  &  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Manufactured  glycerines,  used  as  a  preservative  and  antiseptic,  as 
a  cosmetic,  as  an  emollient,  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil,  in  the 
manufacture  of  nitro-glycerine,  dynamite,  dualine,  lithofiracteiir, 
coloniamite,  and  other  explosives,  soap,  &c. 

26798.  Pure  inodorous  glycerine.    Manufactured  by  H.  Bower,  Philadeli»hia. 
John  Wyeth  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia. 

Manufactured  stearines,  with  candles  and  other  manufactured  ar- 
ticles. 

Soaps  manufactured  from  mammal-oil,  soda-soaps  (hard,  toilet,  and 
resin  soaps),  potash-soaps  (washing,  shaving,  and  soft  soaps), 
diachylon  plaster,  &c. 

Butter  made  from  milk  of  cows,  goats,  and  horses. 

Oleomargarines,  with  specimens  of  imitation  butter. 

Brains  of  buffalo  used  in  tanning  by  Indians. 

Bird-oils. 

(Oil  of  petrels  and  other  sea-birds  used  by  Eskimos  and  in  the 
Azores  for  lamp-oil.) 
Bull.  N.  M.  No.  14 15 
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Bird-oils. 

Goose-oil  iised  by  watch-makers,  and  as  an  emollient. 
Oil  of  pigeon  (Ectopistes  migratorim)^  used  as  food  by  Indians  and 
frontiersmen. 

Reptile-oils. 

Alligator-oil  manufaetured  in  Florida. 

24898.  OH  of  alligator  {Alligator  missisBtppienwi),    Prepared  by  Col.  L.  A- 
Harden,  JacksonviUe,  Fla.    Dr.  W.  H.  Babcock. 

Turtle-oil  made  from  turtle-eggs,  used  in  dressing  leather  and  in 

manufacture  of  soap. 
Battlesnake  and  other  snake  oils. 

Fish-oils. 

Sun-fish  oil  used  by  fishermen  for  cure  of  rheumatism. 

25724.  Oil  from  liver  of  sun-fish  {Mola  rotunda).    Extracted  by  exi>osare  to 
the  Bim.    E.  E.  Small,  Proyiucetown,  Mass. 

25959.  Oil  from  liver  of  sun-fish  {Mola  rotunda),    Marvin  Brothers  &,  Bart- 

lett,  Port-smouth,  N.  H. 
259(>6.  Oil  from  liver  of  sun-fish  (Mola  rotunda),     Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood, 
Provincetown,  Mass. 

Oil  from  liver  of  the  cod  family. 

25982.  Oil  from  liver  of  cod-fish  (Gadu$  nwrrhua),  crude.    Capt.  N.  E.  At- 
wood,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

25960.  Liver-oil  of  cod-fish  (Gadus  morrhua),    Marvin  Brothers  &  Bartlett, 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

26550.  Oil  from  liver  of  cod-fish  (Gadus  morrhua),    Herbert  M.  Bodgers  6t 

Co.,  11  Fulton  Market,  New  York. 

26551.  Oil  from  liver  of  cod-fish  (Gadus  morrhua),    Herbert  M.  Rodgers  A, 

Co.,  New  York. 
26707.  Pure  cod-liver  oil.     Prepared  for  medicinal  use  only,  by  Marrin 

Brothers,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.    John  Wyeth,  Philadelphia. 
25985.  Medicinal  oil  from  livers  of  cod-fish  {Gadus  morrhua),    Capt.  N.  E. 

Atwood,  Pro\'incetown,  Mass. 
25981.  Stearine  from  liver-oil  of  cod-fish  {Gadus  morrhua).    Marvin  Brothers 

&  Bartlett,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

25970.  Oil  from  liver  of  cusk  {Brosmius  vulgaris),     Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood, 

Provincetown,  Mass. 
25736.  Oil  from  liver  of  hake  {Phycis  ohuss).    Extracted  by  exposure  to  the 

sun.    E.  E.  Small,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
25732.  Oil  from  liver  of  haddock  {Melanogrammus  agJefinus),    Extracted  by 

exposure  to  the  sun.    E.  E.  Small,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
25978.  Oil  from  liver  of  haddock  {Melanogrammus  wglefinus),    Capt^  N.  E. 

Atwood,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

25971.  Oil  from  liver  of  pollock  {Pollachiuus  carhonarius),    Capt.  N.  E.  At- 

wood, Provincetown,  Mass. 
25740.  Oil  from  liver  of  pollock  {PoUachiuus  carhonarius).     Extracted  by 
exposure  to  the  sun.    E.  E.  Small,  Provincetown,  Mato. 
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Fish-oils. 

Herring-oil. 

White-fish  oil. 

Sturgeon-oil. 

Menhaden-oil  used  in  currying  leather,  in  rope  making,  for  lubri- 
cating, for  adulterating  linseed-oil,  as  a  paint-oil,  and  exported  to 
Europe  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  for  smearing  sheep. 

260C0.  Oil  of  menhaden  {Brevooriia  iyranuus),     Geo.  W.  Miles,  Milford, 

Conn. 
25744.  Oil  of  pdgie  or  menhaden   (Brevooriia  tyrannus),  kettle-rendered. 

£.  £.  Small,  Provincetown,  Mass. 
26077.  Oil  of  pogie  or  menhaden  (Brevooriia  tjfrannus).     North  American 

Oil  Company,  Wellfleet,  Mass. 

Oil  of  other  fishes. 

25973.  Oil  of  horse-mackerel  (Orcynif«  secundidorMlis),  Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood, 
Provlncetown,  Mass. 

12117.  Oil  of  hening  (Clupea  harengus).    Capt.  U.  S.  Treat,  Eastport,  Me. 

12118.  Oil  firom  lake  sturgeon  (Adpenser  rvhicundus).    Lake  Erie.    Schaclit 

&,  Bros.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

25980.  Oil  from  liver  of  mackerel-shark  {Isuropsis  Dehayi).     Capt.  N.  E. 

Atwood,  Proyincetown,  Mass. 
25975.  Oil  from  liver  of  thresher-shark  {Alopias  vulpes)*    Capt.  N.  £.  Atwood, 
Provincetown,  Mass. 

25956.  Oil  from  liver  of  dog-fish  {SqualuB  americanus)»    Marion  Bros.  &  Bart- 

lett,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

25981.  Oil  from  liver  of  dog-fish  (Squalus  americanus),    Capt.  N.  £.  Atwood, 

Provincetown,  Mass. 

25957.  Oil  from  liver  of  skates  {Baia  laevis,  &c.).    Marion  Bros.  &  Bartlett, 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

25975.  Oil  from  liver  of  cramp-fish  (  Torpedo  occidentalie),  Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood, 
Provincetown,  Mass. 

25735.  Oil  from  liver  of  cramp-fish  {Torpedo  occidentals).  E.  E.  Small,  Prov- 
incetown, Mass. 

26978.  Sword-fish  oil.    Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

26979.  Mackerel-oil.  "  *' 

26980.  Skate-oil.  "  " 

26981.  Hahbut-oil.  "  " 

Oulachan  oil  used  by  Indians  of  Northwest  coast  for  food  and  illu- 
mination. 
Soaps  made  from  fish-oil. 

28.  Perfumes. 
JfEamnial  perAiines. 

Musk  of  musk-ox. 

Musk  of  the  musquash. 

Castoreum  of  the  beaver,  including  the  various  commercial  grades, 
the  Canadian,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Eussian  castoreum,  and  speci- 
mens of  castorine. 

26037.  Scent-glands  of  beaver  (C(Wtorca/UMlew««).  Nebraska.  E.  R.  Sqnibb, 
M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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nEammal  per Aimes. 

Hyraceum  of  the  daman  (Hyrax  cwpemis). 

Ambergris  of  sperm-whale,  with  specimens  of  ambreine. 

26894.  Ambergris  (commercial).    Weeks  Potter,  Boston. 

Reptile  perAimes. 

Musk  of  alligator. 

Oil  of  hawksbill  and  loggerhead  turtles,  used  in  perfumery. 

29.  COLOBINa  MATERIALS. 

DeriTed  fVom  mammals. 

Bone-black. 

Ivory-black  (noire  cPivoire)^  used  in  fine  painting,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bank-note  ink. 

Prussiates,  prussian  blue,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium^  made  from 
hoo&  and  refuse  human  and  other  hair. 

26093.  Red  pmssiate  of  potassa  (PotasHum  ferrocyanide).    E.  R.  Squibb,  M. 

D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

26094.  TeUow  pmssiate  of  potassa  (Potaaeium  ferrocyanide),    E.  R.  Squibb, 

M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
26794.  YeUow  prusslate  of  potash.     Manufaotnred  by  H.  Bower,  Phila- 
delphia.   John  Wyeth,  Philadelphia. 

Gall  of  animals  used  in  dyeing. 

Dung  of  animals  used  in  calico-printing. 

Hffimatin  made  from  blood,  and  used  in  turkey-red  dyeworks,  and 

for  the  red  liquor  of  printers. 
Wool-flocking  (see  under  D,  21). 

DeriTed  fVom  birds. 

Shell  of  eggs  used  for  white  pigment. 

Series  of  murexides  or  purpurate  of  ammonia  dyes,  made  from 
guano. 

26065.  Murexid.    Prepared  by  E.  Merck,  Darmstadt.    E.  R.  Squibb,  M.  D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

l>eriTed  fVom  fishes. 

Essence  d'Orient,  or  fish -scale  pearl,  used  as  a  pigment.  •« 

26893.  Essence  d*Orient.    Introduced  for  comparison.    Gustave  Bossange, 
Paris. 

(Gall  of  carp,  used  in  Turkey  as  a  green  paint  and  in  staining  paper.) 

Derived  fVom  insects. 

(Cochineal  dye,  frx)m  Coccm  cacti  of  Mexico,  used  in  manufacture  of 
rouge,  of  carmine,  and  lake  pigments,  and  in  coloring  tinctures.) 

26064.  Honduras  silver  cochineaL    E.  R.  Squibb,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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DeriTed  fVom  insects. 

Canadian  cochineal. 

(Kermes  and  other  cochineals  of  commerce,  Coccus  ilicis.) 

Lac  dye  and  lac  lake,  from  Coccus  laccaj  C.polonumSy  C.  uva-ursiy  and 

Ophisftibce. 
Dye  prepared  from  bed-bug  {Cimex  lectularim). 
(Dye  prepared  from  TromMdiunij  in  Guinea  and  Surinam.) 
Nut-galls  produced  by  insects,  and  used  in  tanning  for  black  dyes, 
for  woolen  cloth,  silk,  and  calico,  and  in  manufacture  of  ink  and 
gallic  and  pyrogallic  acid,  employed  in  photography. 

DeriTed  fVom  moliuslfs.^ 

(Sepia  frx)m  Sepia  officinalis.) 

Purple  dyes  from  gasteropods,  Murexy  Purpura^  &c.       . 

Purple  dyes  ftt)m  nudibranch  mollusks. 

^0.  Chemical  products  and  agents  employed  in  arts  and  medi- 
cines. 

Derived  flrom  mammals. 

Secretion  of  skunk. 

Album  gr cecum  of  dogs  used  as  a  depilatory  in  tanning  hides. 

Albumen  of  blood,  employed  in  sugar-refineries,  in  certain  cements 
and  pigments,  and  as  an  antidote  and  emollient. 

Dung,  used  in  calico-printing. 

Oall  of  animals,  used  in  mixing  colors,  in  fixing  the  lines  of  crayon 
and  pencil  drawings,  in  preparing  the  surface  of  ivory  for  paint- 
ing, in  removing  grease,  and  in  medicine. 

Pepsine  and  pancreatin,  prepared  from  stomach  of  hogs  and  calves. 

26796.  Saccharated  pepsin.    John  Wyetli  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia. 

26795,  Pancreatin,  saccharated.  *'  " 

25964.  Saccharine  pepsin.    E.  Schaffer,  Lonisville)  Ky. 

25963.  Dry  pepsin  (concentrated).    E.  Schaffer,  LomsYille,  Ky. 

25962.  Pure  pepsin.    E.  Schaffer,  Louisville,  Ky. 

29262.  Acid  phospho-lactate  or  milk-phosphate.     Prepared  directly  fipom 

milk,  by  Gail  Borden  &  Co.    New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company, 

New  York. 

DeriTed  fVom  inseets. 

Coccinella,  used  as  remedy  for  toothache. 

(Trehala,  made  from  nests  of  beetles  {Larinas  nidificans),  of  East 

Indies,  and  used  for  a  substitute  for  tapioca.) 
Formic  acid. 
Carbazotic  acid  and  its  derivatives,  made  from  sewing-silk  scraps, 

and  used  as  a  substitute  for  quinine. 

>  See  in  Part  II  of  the  present  catalogue. 
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DeriTed  fVom  insects* 

Beeswax,  used  in  manutacture  of  candles,  cerates,  plasters,  and 
artificial  flowers,  in  modeling  and  (tasting,  and  in  medicine. 

Honey,  used  as  a  preservative,  a  food,  and  in  medicine  as  an  ai>e- 
rient  and  demulcent. 

19076.  Sngar  made  of  cane-lice.    Prepared  by  the  Cooyuwee  Indians,  Pyra- 
mid Lake,  Nevada.    Stephen  Powers. 

(Wax,  used  in  Chinese  pharmacy,  secreted  by  the  Coccus  pehlah.) 

(a'.  Manna  from  the  Tamarix  mannifera^  used  as  food,  and  in 

medicine  as  a  purgative. 
h'.  Cedar  manna  from  Mount  Lebanon,  from  Fini^  cedru. 
&.  Arabian  manna,  of  Hedysarum  alliagu) 
(Eye-pK)wder,  made  by  Chinese  frx)m  the  Telini  fly  (Mylabris  dehor ii} 
of  Ijidia.) 

DeriTed  fVom  maminals. 

(Koumiss,  a  fermented  liquor,  prepared  from  mare's  and  cow's  milk^ 

^    and  employed  in  medicines.) 

Phosphorus,  prepared  from  bones,  with  specimens  of  matches^ 
vermin  poisons,  and  other  products. 

Vaccine  limph,  derived  from  cows. 

Ammonia,  prepared  from  bones  and  horn. 

Sal  ammoniac,  prepared  from  bones  and  dung. 

Prussiates,  prepared  from  hoof,  horn,  and  leather  waste,  dried 
blood,  hair,  and  wool,  with  specimens  of  blue  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium.   (See  under  Coloring  Materials.) 

Limefix)m  bones  and  bone  phosphates.    (See,  also,  under  32.) 

Punk  and  tinder,  made  from  droppings  of  camel  and  bison. 

Animal  charcoal,  used  as  a  decolorizer.. 

DeriTed  fVom  birds. 

Albumen  of  eggs,  used  in  photography,  in  clarifying  liquors,  by 
physicians  as  emollients  and  antidotes,  and  by  apothecaries  ia 
suspending  oils  and  other  liquids  in  water. 

Egg-shells,  employed  as  an  antacid. 

DeriTed  fVom  reptiles. 

Crotalin  of  rattlesnake  and  copperhead. 

(Sdficns  officinalis  of  Egypt,  used  by  European  practitioners  as  sudo^ 
rifle  and  stimulant.) 

DeriTed  fVom  flsiies. 

Propylamine,  made  fix)m  flsh-brine. 

26066.  Propylamine    (manufactured    by  £.  Merck,  Darmstadt).     £.  B;. 
Squibb,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Derived  firom  fishes. 

(Intestines  of  grayling,  used  by  Laplanders  as  a  substitute  for 

rennet.) 
Skins  of  eels,  used  by  negroes  for  rheumatism. 

Derived  firom  insects. 

Vesicatory  preparations  from  American  beetles,  Cantharis  cinerea 

and  C.  vittata. 
Vesicatory  preparations  derived  from  foreign  beetles,  cantbarides 

or  Spanish  flies  {Cantharis  vesicataria),  and  other  species',  and 

substitutes,    Mylahris    cichoriij    Cercoma   Schcefferiy  MeloCy  sp., 

var.,  &c. 
Vesicatory  preparations  from  American  spiders,  such  as  Tegenaria 

medicinalis. 
G^U-nuts,  used  in  medicine  (see  under  29). 

Derived  firom  Crustacea. 

Salve-bug  of  fishermen  of  Bmiks  {Caligus  ewrtt**),  parasite  on  cod- 
fish. 

Crabs'  eyes,  or  concretions  from  stomach  of  astacus,  used  as  an 
antacid. 

Derived  firom  worms. 

American  leech  {Macrobdella  <7^cara),used  in  surgery. 
(European  leech  (Hirudo  medicinalis)^  introduced  into  America.) 
(African  leech  {Hirudo  trochina)^  introduced.) 
Leeches  used  as  barometers. 

Derived  firom  mollusks. 

(Cuttle-fish  bone  of  Sepia  offimnalis,)    (See  under  D,  III,  H.) 
Calcined  shells,  used  for  building-lime  and  in  manufacture  of  denti- 
frices and  enamel..    (See  under  D,  III,  H.) 

Derived  firom  radiates. 

a.  Limes,  derived  from  calcining  coral  and  coral  rock. 

Derived  firomt  protozoans. 

Burnt  sponge,  formerly  used  in  medicine. 

Infusorial  earth  and  its  applications.    (See  above  under  K.) 

31.  Febtilizebs. 
Natural  guanos. 

Bat  piano  from  caves. 

Bird  guano  from  oceanic  islands. 
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ArtMeial  irnanos. 

Menhaden  guano. 

Series  of  preparations  illustrating  the  manufacture   of  soluble 

Pacific  guano.    Soluble  Pacific  Guano  Company,  Wood's  HoU, 

Mass.^ 

26104.  Crude  South  Carolina  phosphate. 
25213,26103.  Cnished  South  Carolina  phosphates. 
26102.  Ground  South  Carolina  phosphate. 

26100.  Cmde  Navassa  phosphate.    Navassa  Island,  W.  I. 

26101.  Sicily  sulphur,  used  in  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  us^  in  fac- 

tory. 
26099.  Stassfurth  kainite,  used  in  preservation  of  scrap. 
26095.  Crude  menhaden  scrap. 

26097.  Menhaden  scrap,  dried  by  the  Hogie  patent  drying-machine. 
26095.  Soluble  Pacific  guano  (unscreened); 

26098.  Soluble  Pacific  guano  (screened). 

Other  preparations.* 

26062.  Island  guano.    Geo.  W.  Miles,  Milford,  Conn. 

26061-3.  Ammoniated  bone  superphosphate.    Geo.  W.  Miles,  Milford,  Conn. 

22246.  Leopoldshall  kainite.    Winfield  S.  Dunan,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dried  meat  and  blood. 
Dried  blood. 

22239.  Black  dried  blood.     Contains  16  per  cent,  ammonia.    Winfield  S. 

Dunan,  Baltimore,  Md. 

22240.  Black  blood-dust.     Contains  12  per  cent,  ammonia.     Winfield  8. 

Dunan,  Baltimore,  Md. 

22241.  Red  blood-dust.    Contains  14  per  cent,  of  ammonia.    Winfield  S. 

Dunan,  Baltimore,  Md. 

22242.  Mixed  dried  blood.    Contains  about  13  per  cent,  of  amnonia.    Win- 

field S.  Dunan,  Baltimore,  Md. 

22243.  Blood,  bone,  and  meat  tankage.    Contains  about  9.50  per  cent  of 

ammonia  and  24  per  cent,  bone-phosphate  of  lime.  Winfield  S. 
Dunan,  Baltimore,  Md. 

22244.  Azotin.    Contains  about  14  i>er  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  is  made  from 

what  are  known  as  "butcher's  cracklings" — the  grease  having 
been  pressed  out,  the  scrap  is  dried  apd  ground.  Winfield  S. 
Dunan,  Baltimore,  Md. 

22245.  Sulphate  of  ammouia.     Contains  about  25  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

Winfield  S.  Dunan,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Poudrettes. 

Other  animal  fertilizers. 

32.  Limes.    (See  under  30.) 

33.  Other  materials  not  mentioned. 

» An  elaborate  model  of  the  works  of  the  Soluble  Pacific  Guano  Compapr  of  Wood's 
Holl,  Mass.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  is  on  exhibition  in  the  grounds  of  the  Exposition. 
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I 


PROTECTION  AND  CDLTDRE. . 

I.  INVESTIGATION. 

1.  Methods  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 
Methods  of  work. 

Apparatus  for  colleitin^  specimens.    (See  under  B.) 
Apparatus  for  physical  research. 
Appliances  for  working  up  results. 

This  should  include  a  model  of  coast  laboratory  with  aU  its  fittings. 

Photographs.' 

401.  Headquarters  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  Wood^s  Holl, 

Mass. 

400.  Little  Harbor  of  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.,  with  headquarters  of  U.  8.  Fish 
Commission. 

399.  Harbor  of  Wood's  Hole,  Mass.,  from  the  wharf  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion laboratory. 

398.  Harbor  of  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.,  with  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  fleet  for 
1871. 

397.  Village  of  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.,  with  the  Pacific  Soluble  Guano  Com- 
pany's Works. 

404.  Yacht  "Mazeppa,"  employeil  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

403.  U.  S.  steamer  "Blue  Light"  at  the  wharf  of  the  U.  8.  Fish  Commis- 
sion, Wood's  HoU,  Mass. 

402.  Village  of  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.,  showing  laboratory  of  U.  8.  Fish 

Commission. 

Results  of  work. 

1.  Reports  of  the  Commission. 

(United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Rsheribs.    Part  I.— Report 

ON    THE   condition    OF    THE    SEA-FlSHERIES    OF    THE    SOUTH    COAST    OP 

New  England  in  1871  and  1H72.    By  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Commissioner. 

With  supplementary  papers.    Washington:  Government  Printing-Offlce. 

1873.    8vo,  xlvii,  852  pp.,  40  pi.,  with  38  explanatory  (to  pi.  1-38).    1 

folded  map.) 

I.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  (S.  F.  Baird).    pp.  vii- 

xlvii.2 
11.  General  plan  of  inquiries  prosecuted.     (1.  Mem- 
oranda of  inquiry  relative  to  the  food-fishes 
OP  THE  United  States.    2.  Questions  relative  to 
the  food-fishes  op  the  United  States.)    pp.  1-6. 

'  The  photographs  here  enumerated  were  on  exhibition.    Many  others  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Commission. 
^This  i>ortion,  with  general  title-page  (pp.  i-xlvii),  was  issued  in  advance  separately. 
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Resulte  of  irork. 

1.  Beports  of  the  Commission. 

(United  States  Commission  op  Fish  and  Fisheries.    Part  I.) 

III.  Testimony  in  regard  to  the  present  condition  of 

the  fisheries,  taken  in  1871.    pp.  7-72. 

IV.  Special  arguments  in  regard  to  regulating  the 

sea-fisheries  by  law.    pp.  73-103. 
V.  Reports  of  State  commissions  in  regard  to  regu- 
lating the  sea-fisheries,    pp.  104-124. 
VI.  Report  of  conference  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner WITH  THE  commissioners  OF  RHODE  ISL- 
AND AND  Massachusetts,  held  October  5,  1871.    pp. 
125-131. 
VII.  Draught  of  law  proposed  for  the  consideration 

OF,  AND  ENACTMENT  BY,  THE  LEGISLATURES  OF   MAS- 
SACHUSETTS, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,    pp. 
132-134. 
VIII.  Miscellaneous  correspondence  and coMMUNiCAnoxs 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  SEA-FISHERIES.     pp.  134-13?^. 

IX.  European  authorities  on  the  subject  of  regulat- 
ing THE  FISHERIES  BY  LAW.     pp.  139-148. 

X.  Notices  in  regard  to  the  abundance  of  fish  on  the 

New  England  coast  in  former  times,    pp.  149-17'2. 

XI.  Statistics  of  fish  and  fisheries  on   i'he  south 

SHORE  of  New  England,    pp.  173-181. 
XII.  Supplementary  testimony  and  information  rela- 
tive  TO  THE    condition    OF  THE  FISHERIES  OF   THE 
SOUTH  SIDE  OF  NeW  ENGLAND,    TAKEN  IN  1872.     pp. 
182-195. 

XIII.  Pleadings  before  the  senate  committee  on  fish- 

eries OF  THE  Rhode  Island  legislature,  at  its 
January  session  of  1872.    pp.  196-227. 

XIV.  Natural  history  of  some  of  the  more  important 

FOOD-FISHES  OF  THE  SOUTH  SHORE  OF  NeW  ENGLAND, 

(viz :  the  Scup  (Stenotomus  argyropa)^  and  the  Blue-fisb 
(Fomatomua  saltatrix),  pp.  228-252. 
XV.  Description  of  apparatus  used  in  capturing  fish 

ON  THE  SEA-COAST  AND  LAKES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE*. 

pp.  253-274,  with  19  (1-19)  figs.,  and  pi.  (maps)  xxxix 
and  xl,  and  large  folded  map. 
XVL  List  of  patents  granted  by  the  United  States  to 

THE  END  OF  1872  FOR  IN\^N'nONS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  CAPTURE,  UTILIZATION,  OR  CULTIVATION  OF  FISH 
AND  MARINE  ANIMALS,     pp.  275-280. 

XVII.  List  of  the  sea-weeds  or  marine  algm  of  toe 

SOUTH  COAST  OF  NEW  ENGLAND.      By  W.   G.  FotIow, 

M.  D.    pp.  281-294. 
XVin.  Report  upon  the  in^'ertebrate  animals  of  Vine- 
yard Sound  and  the  adjacent  waters,  with  an 
account  op  the  physical  character  of  the  re- 
GION.   By  A.  E.  Verrill.    pp.29&-778yWithpl.i-xxxviii. 
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1.  Beports  of  the  Commission. 

(Unitkd  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.    Part  I.) 

XIX.  Catalogue  op  the  fishes  of  the  east  coast  of- 

North  America.    By  Theodore  Gill.    pp.  779-822. 
XX.  List  of  Fishes  collected  at  Wood's  Holl  (betweeik 
June  20  and  October  4).    By  S.  F.  Baird.    pp.  823-827.. 
XXI.  Table  of  temperatures   of  the   Little   EUrbor^ 
Wood's  Holl,  Mass.,  from  January  1,  1873,  to- 
December  31, 1873.    pp.  828-831. 
XXII.  List  of  illustrations,    p.  833. 
XXIII.  General  index,    pp.  835-852. 
United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.    Part  II.— Report- 
OF  THE  Commissioner  for  1872  and  1873.    A.— Inquiry  into  the  de- 
crease OF   FOOD-FISHKS.      B. — ^THE    propagation    of   FOOD-FISHES  IN 

THE  WATERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.     By  Sponcer  F.  Baiid,  Commis- 
sioner.   With  supplementary  papers.    Washington:  Government  Print- 
ing-Office.     1874. 
Report  of  the  Commissioner.    (Table  of  contents  precedes  report.  > 
Appendix  A.— The  fisheries  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  species- 

OF  COREGONUS  OR  WhITEFISH.  ^ 

I.  Reports  on  the  fisheries  of  the  great  lakes;  toe. 

RESULT  of  inquiries  PROSECUTED  IN  1871  AND  1872. 

By  James  W.  Milner.    (Table  of  contents  on  p.  77. ) 
II.  Miscellaneous  notes  and   correspondence   rela- 
tive TO  THE  Whitefish.    pp.  79-88. 
Appendix  B.^The Salmon ANDTHETROUT(8peciesofthe/SaZww).  p.  89. 

III.  On  the  North  American   species  of  Salmon   and 

Trout.  By  George  Suckley,  Surgeon  United  States 
Army  (written  in  1861).  p.  91.  Tabulated  list  ot" 
species,  pp.  92-159. 

IV.  The  Salmon  of  the  Danube,  or  the  Hucho  {Salm<y- 

hucho).  AND  its  introduction  INTO  AMERICAN  WATERS. 

By  Rudolph  Hessel.  p.  161. 
V.  Improvement  in  the  Salmon-fisheries  of  Sweden. 
(Extract  from  the  report  of  tbe  Royal  Swedish  In- 
tendant  of  Fisheries,  1868.)  p.  166. 
VI.  Report  of  operations  during  1872  at  the  United- 
States  hatching  establishment  on  McCloud- 
River,  and  on  the  Caufornia  Salmonid^  gen- 
erally, with  a  list  of  specimens  collected.  By 
Livingston  Stone. 

A.  Introductory  remarks,    pp.  168-174. 

B.  The  SalmouidaB  of  the  Sacramento  River,    pp. 

175-197. 

C.  Catalogue  of  natural-history  specimens  collected. 

on  the  Pacific  slope  in  1872,  by  Livingston 
Stone,  for  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 
VII.  Notes  on  the  Salmon  of  the  Miramichi  River.    By 
/  Livingston  Stone;  p.  216.    Fragmentary  notes,    p.  217» 

'  VIII.  The  Salmonid^  of  Eastern  Maine,  New  Brunswick^ 

AND  Nova  Scotia.    By  Charles  Lanman.    pp.  219-J25* 
IX.  On  the  Salmon  of  Eastern  North  America,  and  its- 
artificial  CULTURE.    By  Charles  G.  Atkins.    (Table- 
of  contents  on  p.  336.)    p.  226. 
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Jtesnlts  or  work. 

Eeports  of  the  Commission. 
(United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.    Part  II.) 

X.  On  the  Salmon  of  Maine.     By  A.  C.  Hamlin,     pp. 

338-356. 
XI.  The  Lake  Trouts.    By  A.  Leith  Adams,  M.  A.,  &c.    p. 
357. 
XII.  On  the  Speckled  Trout  of  Utah  Lake.    By  Dr.  H. 
C.  Yarrow,  U.  8.  A.,  Surgeon  and  Naturalist,  &c.    pp. 
358-363. 

XIII.  Miscellaneous  notes  and  correspondence  relativk 

TO  Salmon  and  Trout,    pp.  364-378. 

XIV.  Additional  reports  relative  to  the  hatching  ani> 

PLANTING  OF  THE  PENOBSCOT  SALMON,     p.  380. 

A.  New  Hampshire,    p.  380. 

B.  New  Jersey,    p.  381. 

C.  Pennsylvania,    p.  382. 

D.  Ohio.    p.  382. 

E.  Wisconsin,    p.  383. 

Appendix  C— The   Shad  and  Alewife  (species  of  Clupeida).     p. 
•  385. 

XV.  Letters  referring  to  experiments  of  W.  C.  Danieix, 
M.  D.,  IN  introducing  Shad  into  the  Alabama 
River,    pp.  386,387. 
XVI.  Letters  referring  to  Shad  in  the  rfvers  tributary 

TO  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,    pp.  388-391. 
XVII.  Report  of  a  reconnaissance  of  the  shad-rivers 

SOUTH  OF  THE  POTOMAC.      By  H.  C.  YaTTOW,  M.  D. 
pp.  396-401. 
XVIII.  Report  on  Shad-hatching  operations,    pp.  403-417. 
XIX.  Report  on   the   propagation  of  the  Shad  (Alosa 
Sapidi89ma)f  and  its  introduction  into  new  waters 
BY  THE  United  States  Commissioner,  in  1873.    By 
James  W.  MUner.    pp.  419-450. 
XX.  Notes  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Shad  and 
Alewife.    pp.  452-462. 
Appendix  D.— Fish  culture  (the  history,  theory,  and  practice 
OF  fish-culture),    pp.  463, 464. 
XXI.  The  history  of  fish-culture,    p.  465. 

A.  The  history  of  fish-culture  in  Europe,  from  its 

earlier  record  to  1854.  By  Jules  Haime.  pp. 
465-492. 

B.  Report  on  the  progress  of  pisciculture  in  Russia. 

By  Theodore  Soudak^vicz.     pp.  493-512. 

C.  Report  on  the  stat«  of  pisciculture  in  France  and 

the  neighhoring  countries.  By  M.  Bonchon- 
Brandley,  assistant  secretary  of  the  College  of 
France,    pp.  513-522. 

D.  The  progress  of  fish-culture  in  the  United  States. 

By  James  W.  Milner.    pp.  523-55^1 
£.  Alphahetical  list  of  American  fish-culturists  and 
of  persons  known  as  being  interested  in  fish- 
culture,    pp.  558-666. 
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Results  ofirork. 

1.  Reports  of  the  Commission. 

(United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.    Pakt  II.) 

XXn.  Papers  relating  to  practical  fish-culture. 

A.  Method  of  treating  adhesive  eggs  of  certain  fishes^ 

especially  of  the  Cyprinidse,  in  artificial  propa- 
gation.   By  Rudolph  Hessel.    pp.  567-570. 

B.  On  the  so-called  **dry"  method  of  impregnating 

spawn.     By  Alexander  Stenzel,  inspector  of 
fisheries  in  Silesia,  Germany,    pp.  571-574. 

C.  Fish-culture  in  salt  or  brackish  waters.    By  Theo- 

dore Lyman,  Fish  Commissioner  of  Massachu- 
setts,   pp.  575-577. 

D.  Descriptions  of  improved  apparatus  in  fish-hatch- 

ing,   pp.  578-587. 
Appendix  E. — Obstructions  to  the  upward  movement  of  fishes 
in  streams,  and  the  remedy,    pp.  588, 589. 
XXIII.  On  fish-ways.    By  Charles  G.  Atkins,    pp.  591-615. 
XXrV.  On  obstructions  to  the  ascent  of  fish  in  certaik 
rivers,    p.  617. 

A.  Obstructions  in  the  rivers  of  Maine.    By  £.  M.. 

StiUwell.    pp.  617-621. 

B.  Obstructions  in  the  tributaries  of  Lake  Cham- 

plain.    By  M.  C.  Edmunds,    pp.  622-627. 

C.  Obstructions  in  some  of  the  rivers  of  Virginia. 

By  M.  McKennie.    pp.  628-629. 

D.  Character  of  the  streams  on  the  northern  shore  of 

Lake  Michigan.    By  J.  F.  Ingalls.   pp.  630-k)2. 

E.  Characters  of  some  of  the  northern  tributaries  of 

Lake  Michigan.     By  James  W.  Milner.     ])p. 
632-634. 
Appendix  F.— Natural  History,    pp.  635-636. 

XXV.  The  Crustacea  of  the  fresh  waters  of  the  United 
States.    By  Sidney  I.  Smith. 

A.  Synopsis  of  the  higher  fresh-water  Crustacea  of 

the  Northern  United  States,    pp.  637-657. 

B.  The  crustacean  parasites  of  the  fresh- water  fishes 

of  the  United  States,    pp.  661-665. 
XXVI.  Synopsis  of    the   North    American    fresh-water 

Leeches.    By  A.  E.  Verrill.    pp.  666-689. 
XXVII.  Sketch  op  the  invertebrate  fauna  of  Lake  Sipe- 
RiOR.    By  Sidney  I.  Smith,    pp.  690-706. 
XXVIII.  Food  of  fresh- water  fishes.     By  Sidney  I.  Smith, 
pp.  708-709. 
XXIX.  Natural  and  economical  history  of  the  Gouuami 
(Osphromenus  goramy).    By  Theodore  Gill.    p.  710. 

A.  Natural  history,    pp.  710-717. 

B.  The  introduction  and  attempts  to  introduce  the 

gourami  into  foreign  countries,    pp.  718-72  ». 

C.  Rules  for  transportation  and  introduction,    p.  **27. 
XXX.  Notes  on  the  Grayling  {Thymallm)  of  North  Amer- 
ica.   By  James  W.  Milner.    pp.  729-742 

Appendix  G. — ^Miscellaneous  Papers,    p.  743. 
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Results  ofirork. 

1.  Beports  of  the  Commission. 

(United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.    Part  II.) 

XXXI.  Temperature  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  r£cx>ri>6 

OF  THE  United  States  Coast  Survey,    pp.  745-748. 

XXXII.  Correspondence  with  companies  relative  to  fach/- 

ITIES  IN  TRANSPORTATION,  ETC.     pp.  749-756. 

XXXni.  Beports  of  special  conferences  with    American 

FiSH-CULTURISTS'  ASSOCIATION  AND  STATE  COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF  Fisheries,    p.  757. 

A.  Meeting  at  Boston,  Jnne  1.3,  1872.    pp.  757-7^ 

B.  Meeting atNew  York,  October  17, 1872.  pp. 763-773. 
XXXTV.  Bibliography  of  Beports  of  Fishery  Commissions. 

By  Theodore  Gill.    pp.  764-773. 

A.  Names  of  Commissioners,    p.  774. 

B.  Bibliography  of  reports,    pp.  775-784. 
List  of  illustrations,    pp.  785-790. 

General  index,    p.  791. 
United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.    Part  in.— Bkport 

OF  THE  COMltflSSIONER  FOR  1873-4  AND  1874-5.     A. — ^INQUIRY  INTO  THB 
DECREASE  OF  THE  FOOD-FISHES.      B.— THE  PROPAGATION  OF  FOOD-FISHES 

IN  THE  WATERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    By  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Commis- 
sioner.   Washington:  Government  Printing-Office.    1876. 
Appendix  A.— Sea-fisheries  and  the  fishes  and  mvERTEBRATES 

USED  AS  FOOD. 

I.  Historical  observations  on  the  condition  of  thb 

FISHERIES  AMONG  THB  ANCIENT  GREEKS  AND  BOMANS 
AND  THEIR  MODE  OF  SALTING  AND  PACKING  FISH.      By 

J.  K.  Smidlo.    pp.  1,  2. 
n.  Statistics  of  the  most  important  fisheries  of  thb 
North  Atlantic.    By  Carl  Dambeck.    pp.  3-24. 

III.  On  the  fisheries  of  Norway,    pp.  24-30. 

IV.  Statistical  data  regarding  the  Swedish  fisheries. 

pp.  31-34. 
V.  Account  of  the  fisheries  and  Seal-hunting  in  thb 

White  Sea,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Aia>  the  Caspian 

Sea.    By  Alexander  Schultz.    pp.  35,  96. 
VI.  The  Norwegd^  Herring-fisheries.    By  A.  J.  Breck 

and  A.  Fadderdin.    pp.  97-122. 
Vn.  Preubonary  Report  for  1873-74  on  the  Herrtno 

AND  the  Herring-fisheries  on  the  west  coast  of 

Sweden.    By  Axel  Vilhelm  Springmau.    pp.  123-168. 
VIII.  The  Halibut  fisheries  of  the  United  States.    By 

Lieut.  P.  De  Broca.    pp.  109-172. 
IX.  The  fishing  villages  Snikkerstun  and  Skolterup, 

AND  THE  COLLECllON  OF  FISHING  IMPLEMENTS  EX- 
HIBITED BY  THEM  AT  ElSINORE,  DENMARK,  DURING 
THE  SUMMER  OF  1872.     pp.  173-182. 

X.  On  THE  Herring  and  its  preparation  as  an  articuc 
OF  TRADE.    By  Hyaimar  Widigner.    pp.  183-192. 

XI.  New  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  HERRING  QUESTION— THR 
DISPUTE  BETWEEN  AXEL  BCECK  AND  OSSIAN  SaR<1 
REGARDING  THE  NORWEGIAN  SUMMER  HERRING- - 
SaRS'  recent  OBSERVATIONS  AND  HIS  NEW  THEORY 
ON  THE  MIGRATION  OF  THE  HERRING,     pp.  193-194. 
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Results  of  work. 

1.  Reports  of  the  Commission. 

(United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  FismsRiES.    Part  III.) 

XII.  On  the  spawning  and  development  op  the  Cod- 
fish.   By  Prof.  C.  O.  Sara.    pp.  195-222. 

XIII.  The  Norwegian  Lobster  fishery  and  its  msTORY. 

By  Axel  Broeck.    pp.  223-25!^ 

XIV.  Transportation  op  Lobsters  to  California,     pp. 

25»-257. 
XV.  On  the  artipiclal  propagation  of  the  Lobster,    pp. 

25&-26(6. 
XVI.  On  the  Oyster  industries  of  the  United  States. 
By  Lieut.  P.  De  Broca.    pp.  267-320. 
Appendix  B.— The  river  fisheries,    pp.  321-322. 

XVII.  The  propagation  and  distribution  op  the  Shad. 

pp.  323-350. 
XVIII.  Report  of  the  Triana  tbjp.    By  J.  W.  Milner.    pp. 
351-362. 
XIX.  On  the  transportation  op   Shad  for  long   dis- 
tances,   pp.  363-371. 
XX.  Report  of  operations  in  California  in  1873.    By 

Livingston  Stone,    pp.  372-427. 
XXI.  Hatching  and  distribution  of  California  Salmon. 

pp.  428-436. 
XXII.  Report  of  operations  during  1874  at  the  United 
States  Salmon-hatching  establishment   on  the 
McCloud  River,  California.    By  Livingston  Stone, 
pp.  437-476. 

XXIII.  Correspondence  •relating    to    the   San  Joaquin 

River  and  its  fishes,    pp.  477-484. 

XXIV.  The  Atlantic  Salmon  (Salmo  Salar),    By  A.  G.  Atkins. 

pp.  485-539. 
Appendix  C— Fish-culture,  relating  more  especially  to  species 
of  {Cyprinidcei),    pp.  540. 
XXV.  Notes  on  pisciclxture  in  Kiang  Si.    By  H.  Kopsch. 

pp.  543-548. 
XXVI.  On  the  culture  of  the  Carp.    pp.  549-558. 
XXVII.  The  Gold  Orfe  {Cyjninus  orfus).    pp.  559-562. 
XXVIII.  Directions  for  using  tables  for  recording  the 
propagation  and  distribution  of  fish.    pp.  563-568. 
Appendix  D. — The  restoration  op  the  inland  fisheries,     pp. 
569-670. 
XXIX.  Fisheries  and  fishing  laws  in  Austria   and   the 

WORLD  IN  general.    By  Carl  Peyrer.    pp.  571-680. 
XXX.  How  CAN  OUR  lakes  and  ponds  be  stocked  with 
fish  IX  the  shortest  possible  time  ?    By  Mr.  Von 
dem  Bonie.    pp.  681-684. 
Appendix  E.— Natural  History,    pp.  685-680. 

XXXI.    PRELI>nNARY  REPORT  ON  A  SERIES  OF  DREDGINGS  MADE 

ON  THE  United   Statf^s   Coast   Survey   steamer 
Bache  IN  THE  Gulf  op  Maine.    By  A.  S.  Packard, 
jr.,  M.  D.     pp.  687-690.  ' 
XXXII.  List  of  the  i^arixe  Alg^e  of  the  United  States. 
By  W.  G.  Farlow.    pp.  691-718. 
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Retulte  of  work. 

1.  Reports  of  the  Commission. 

(Unitbd  States  Commission  of  Fish  axd  Fisheries.    PA»r  Uf.) 

XXXIII.  Section  on  the  organs  of  reproductiox  and  nnr 

FECUNDATION   OF   FISHES   AND    ESPECIALLY    OF  EeLS. 

By  Dr.  Syvski.    pp.  719-734. 

XXXJTV.  The  food  and  mode  of  living  of  the  Salmon,  thic 

Trout,  and  the  Shad.    By  D.  Barfurth.    pp.  7:^5-7.'^. 

United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.    Part  IV.— Report 

of  the  Commissioner  for  1^75-1876.    A. — Inquiry  into  the  decreask 

OF  THE  FOOD-FISHES.       B. — THE   PROPAGATION   OF  FOOD-FISHES  IN  THK 

WATERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.     Washington*.  Government  Printing- 
Office.     1878.    8vo.,    pp.  ix,  50,  1029,  plates  vi  (Hist,  of  whale  fishery). 
I.  Report  of  the  Commissioner. 
A.— General  considerations. 

1.  Introductory  remarks,    p.  1. 

B.— Inquiry  into  the  decrease  of  food-fishes. 

2.  Investigations  and  operations  of  1875.    p.  4. 

3.  Investigations  and  operations  of  1876.    p.  7. 
C— The  propagation  of  food-fishes. 

4.  General  CONSIDERATIONS,    p.  8. 

6.  Actual  work  of  propagation  of  food-fishes  in  187S 
AND  1876.    p.  20. 
The  shad.    p.  20. 
The  California  salmon,    p.  21. 
The  Atlantic  salmon,    p.  25. 
The  land-locked  salmon,    p.  25. 
The  white-fish.    p.  26. 
The  carp.    p.  27. 
D.^Tables. 

Table  7. — Hatching  and  distribution  of  fish  by  thk 
United  States  Fish  Commission  from  thk 

BEGINNING  OF  ITS  WORK  IN  1872  TO  THE  SUM- 
MER OF  1876.     p.  28. 

n.— Appendix  to  report  of  Commissioner. 
Appendix  A. — The  sea  fisheries. 

I.  History  of  the  American  whale  fishery  from 
ITS  earliest  inception   to  the   year  1876. 
By  Alexander  Starbuck. 
Appendix  B. — The  inland  fisheries. 

II.  Fisheries  of  Chicago  and  ^^CINITY.    By  E.  W. 
Nelson,     p.  783. 

III.  The  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Columbia  River. 

By  Liviujfstou  Stone,    p.  801. 

IV.  Notes  on  si>me  fishfjues  of   the  Dklaw ark 

River.    By  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,    p.  825. 
V.  Method  of  purifying  the  residuum  of  gas- 
works before  allowing  ir  to  pass  off  into 
THE  WATER.     By  J.  R.  Shotwell.     p.  847. 
VL  Tables  of  temperatcrf-s  of  air  and  water  at 

SUNDRY  stations  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SIGNAL 

Office,  from  March.  1^*74,  to  February,  l*Ca, 
AND  from  March,  187€y  no  February,  l:*?!^ 

INCLUSIVE,     p.  85L 
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Results  of  work. 

1.  Reports  of  the  Comniission. 

(United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.    Part  IV.) 

Appendix  C— The  propagation  of  food-fishes. 

VII.  The  carp  and  its  culture  in  rivers  and  ijikes^ 
AND  its  introduction  INTO  Ameiuca.  hy  Ru- 
dolph Hessel.     p.  865. 

Vm.   The  PROPAGATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SHAD.     Jas» 

W.  Milner.     p.  901. 
IX.  On  the  collection  of  eggs  of  Schoodic  salmon 
IN  1875  AND  1876.    By  Charles  G.  Atkins,    p.  910. 
X.  Operations  on  the  McCloud  River  in  salmon- 
breeding  IN  1875.    By  Livingston  Stone,    p.  921. 
XI.  Operations  on  the  McCloud  River  in  salmon- 
breeding  IN  1876.    By  Livingston  Stone,    p.  935. 
XII.  Correspondence  relating  to  the  exportation 

OF  FISH-HATCHING  APPARATITS  TO  NEW  ZEiLAND^ 

Germany,  &c.    p.  939. 
Alphabetical  index,    p.  1025. 

2.  Collections.    (See  under  A,  V  to  Vni.) 

Photogrraplifii. 

See  series  of  pbotogmpbs  and  color-sketches  of  North  Ainericani 


Vpirards  of  four  hundred  casts  of  coast  and  fresh  water 
species. 

(See  under  A,  V  to  VIII.) 


11.  PROTECTION. 

2.  Preservation  of  ga>ie,  fish,  etc. 
^From  man. 

Qame  laws. 

^^  From  artificial  ohstructio^is. 

Fish-ways. 

Gap  fish-ways. 

French,  ditch,  or  "Cape  Cod''  fish- ways. 

Oblique  groove  fish-ways. 

Single  groove. 

15355.  Model  of  fisli-way.    James  D.  Brewer,  inventor,  Money,  Lycoming; 

County,  Pa. 
1^356.  Model  of  fish- way.    James  D.  Brewer,  Muncy,  Pa. 
BuU.  K  M.  No.  14 16 
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Fish-ways. 

Step  fish-ways. 

Box  or  pool  fish- ways. 

21)108.  Model  of  fish-wajr.  Jas.  D.  Brewer,  Muncy,  Pa.  Patented  by  Daniel 
Steck. 

Steps  contrived  by  arrangement  of  rocks  and  bowlders. 
25701.  Model  of  Duucanson  fish  way.    J.  T.  Rothe. 

Inclined  plane  without  steps. 

29883.  Model  of  old  Pennsylvania  fish-way.  Built  at  Columbia,  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  in  1866.  Designed  by  James  Worral.  Scale, 
i  inch  to  the  foot.    C.  G.  Atkins,  Bucksport,  Me. 

29284.  Model  of  old  Pennsylvania  fish- way.  Built  at  Columbia,  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  in  1873.  Designed  by  James  Worral.  Scale, 
i  inch  to  the  foot.    C.  G.  Atkins,  Bucksport,  Me. 

With  partitions  at  right  angles. 

C9291.  Model  of  rectangular  return  fish-way.  Scale,  ^  inch  to  the  foot.  C. 
G.  Atkins,  Bucksport,  Me. 

Brackett's  patent  fish-way. 

29265.  Brackett's  patent  fish- way.    Scale,  i  inch  to  the  foot.     C.  G.  At- 
kins, Bucksport,  Me. 
!WD3r.  Model  of  the  fish- way  at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  on  the  Connectiont  River. 
Scale,  i  of  an  inch  to  the  foot  (^).    C.  G.  Atkins. 
This  fish-way  is  on  the  Brackett  plan.    A  submerged  piece  of  coU- 
work  surmount'Cd  by  a  grating  serves  to  turn  the  fish  into  tbo 
fish- way.    It  carries  a  column  of  water  2  feet  wide  and  2  feet 
deep  which  reaches  the  bottom  with  no  i>erceptible  increase  in 
velocity,  the  current  being  less  than  2  miles  an  hour.    Height 
of  the  dam,  30  feet ;  length  of  the  fish-way,  440  feet ;  the  in- 
cline, 1  in  15. 

With  obhqiie  partitions. 

29287.  An  adaptation  of  Foster's  fish-way.  Designed  by  C.  G.  Atkins,  and 
built  at  Pembroke,  Me.  Scale,  i  inch  to  the  foot.  C.  G.  Atkins, 
Bucksport,  Me. 

i:9286.  Model  of  Foster's  fish-way.  Invented  by  H.  H.  Foster,  E.  Machiaa, 
Me.     Scale,  4  inch  to  the  foot.    C.  G.  Atkins,  Bucksport,  Me. 

S9288.  Model  of  oblique  fish-way.  Invented  by  Alfred  Swazey,  Bucksport, 
Me.,  in  1876.  Scale,  i  inch  to  the  foot.  C.  G.  Atkins,  Bucks- 
port,  Me. 

29289.  Swazey's  oblique  fish-way.     Invented  by  Alfred  Swazey,  Bucksport, 

Me.,  in  1874.     Scale,  i  inch  to  the  foot.     C.  G.  Atkius,  Bucksport, 
Me. 

29290.  Model  of  Swazey  &  Atkins's  fish-way.    Invented  by  Alfred  Swazey 

and  C.  G.  Atkins,  Bucksport,  Me.,  in  1H74.    Scale,  I  inch  to  the 
foot.  C.  G.  Atkins,  Bucksport,  Mo. 

.  Model  of  the  McDonald  fish-way.    M.  McDonald,  Lexington,  Va. 

2G939.  No.  15.  Model  of  the  fish- way  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on  the  Merrimack 
JMver     Scale,  i  inch  to  the  foot  (^).    C.  G.  Atkins. 
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With  rectangular  compartments.  '' 

2C937.  Model  of  rectangular  compartment  fish-way  on  the  inclined-plane 
system,  in  an  extended  arrangement.  Scale,  ^  inch  to  the  foot 
(^4).    C.  G.  Atkins. 

Spiral  flsh-ways. 

d6949.  No.  11.    Model  of  rectangular  compartment  fish-way  on  the  inclined- 
plane  system,  in  spiral  arrangement,  devised  by  Charles  G.  Atkins^ 
of  Bucksport,  Me.,  in  imitation  of  Pike's  spiral  fish- way.    Scale,  ^ 
inch  to  the  foot  (A).     C.  G.  Atkins. 
This  model  represents  a  fish- way  precisely  the  same  capacity  and 
slope,  and  adapted  to  a  dam  of  the  same  height  as  No.  10, 
showing  the  great  economy  of  space  and  material  effected  by 
the  spiral  arrangement.     Further  advantages  of  the  spiral 
arrangement  are  the  facility  with  which  water  can  be  admitted 
at  different  heights  of  the  river,  and  contiguity  of  the  outlet 
to  the  dam  secured,  so  that  the  fish  wiU  readily  find  it. 
26931.  Model  of  Pike's  spiral  fish- way,  devised  by  Hon.  R.  G.  Pike,  of  Con- 
necticut.   Sale,  i  inch  to  the  foot  ( ^^4).    C.  G.  Atkins. 
The  advantages  of  this,  the  first  spiral  arrangement  inveut>ed  m 
America,  are  the  same  as  those  claimed  for  that  arrangement 
in  Pike's  spiral  fish-way. 

Moving  float  fish-ways. 

26930.  Model  of  Everleth's  fish-way,  devised  by  F.  M.  Everleth,  M.  D.,  of 
Waldorboro',  Me.  Scale,  i  inch  to  the  foot  (A)-  C.  G.  Atkins. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  fish-way  is  the  movable  attachment  at  the 
upper  end,  which,  by  its  own  buoyancy,  rises  and  falls  with 
the  fluctuations  of  the  river,  thus  insuring  that  the  entrance 
shall  always  bo  at  the  right  height  to  admit  the  requisite 
quantity  of  water. 


^^^From  natural  enemies. 

Apparatus  for  destroying  injurious  species* 

Oyster-bed  tangles.    (See  under  B,  12.) 

Tethers  and  floppies. 
Cagres  and  pens. 

Kennels  for  dogs,  &c. 
Cages  for  animals. 
Cages  for  birds. 
Cages  for  insects. 

5C31.  Cages  for  fire-flies.    West  Indies.    Miss  Septiraia  Randolph. 
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Fish-cars  and  other  floating:  cages  for  aquatic  ani* 
mais. 

29539.  Model  of  fish-marketman's  car.    For  preservation  of  living  fish. 

J.  M.  K.  Southwick,  Newport,  R.  I. 
22221.  Model  of  Providence  River  fish-car.    These  are  towed  by  the  smack, 
and  as  fast  as  fish  are  caught  they  are  put  into  it,  and  so  kept  for 
•  Providence  market.    D.  D.  Almy. 

29397.  Model  yf  Noank  lobster-car.    Capt.  H.  C.  Chester. 
29538.  Model  of  fisherman's  car  for  transporting  living  fish  to  market.    J- 

M.  K.  Southwick,  Newport,  R.  I. 
26933.  Model  of  a  boat  used  in  transporting  living  salmon  at  the  United 
States  salmon-breeding  station  at  Bucksport,  Me.    Scale,  1  inch  Uy 
the  foot  (fi).    C.  G..  Atkins. 
When  in  use  the  boat  is  depressed  until  full  of  water,  a  number 
of  salmon,  sometimes  as  many  as  30,  are  placed  in  it,  and  it 
is  then  towed  after  another  boat,  the  motion  insuring  a  con- 
stant change  of  water,  which  passes  in  at  the  forward  ports- 
and  out  at  the  after  ports.    The  net  and  grating  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  salmon,  and  the  cloth  shuts  out  the  sight  of  any- 
thing that  might  frighten  them. 

Aquaria. 

Globes. 
Aquaria, 

Hires  and  otlier  ca^es  for  insects. 
Lire-boxes,  trougriis,  &Cm  for  microscopists'  use. 
Fisli-ponds,  fisli-flirnis  (moilels). 

29278.  Parlor  trout-brook.    Stone  &  Hooper,  Charlostown,  N.  H. 
29380.  Keariug-box.    Stone  &  Hooper,  Charlestown,  N.  H. 

4.  Enemies  of  useful  animals. 

Intestinal  irorms  and  otlier  internal  parasites.^ 
Fish-lice,  barnacles,  and  otlier  external  parasites.* 
Predatory  animals  not  elsewhere  exhibited. 


Ill  PROPAGATION. 

5.  Propagation  of  majoials. 

Methods  of  mink  culture. 

methods  of  culture  of  domesticated  animals* 

6.  Propagation  of  birds. 

!IIethods  of  ostrich  culture. 

iHethods  of  culture  of  domesticated  birds,  fowls,  &c. 


'  See  in  Part  II  o^  th«  present  catalogue. 
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7.  Propagation  op  reptiles. 
Methods  of  terrapin  eulture. 

8.  Propagation  of  amphibians. 
methods  of  firog  culture. 

9.  Propagation  and  culture  of  fishes.^ 

Accessories  of  obtaining  and  impregrnating  oTa. 

Pans,  pails,  &c. 

Strait-jackets  used  in  spawning  salmon. 

Spawning-race  (Ainsworth). 

EoUer  spawning-screen  (Collins). 

Spawning-vat  (Bond). 

Hatciiinff-apparatus. 

26940.  No.  19.    Model  of  hatoluDg-liouse  at  United  States  salmon-breeding 
station  at  Bucksport,  Me.    Scale,  ^inch  to  the  foot  (^).    C.  G. 
Atkins* 
The  hatehing-tronghs  are  arranged  in  sets  of  four  across  the 
building,  and  fitted  with  Brackett  trays.    The  water  enters 
them  from  a  feed-trough  along  the  side  of  the  room  and  es- 
capes by  pipes  through  the  floor. 
• 

Troughs: 
Plain. 

Gravel-bottomed. 
With  sieve-bottom  trays. 

26936.  No.  20.  Model  of  hatching-troughs  and  trays  in  use  at  the  United 
States  sulmon-breeding  stations  at  Bucksport  and  Grand  Lake 
Stream,  Me.    Scale,  full  size.    C.  G.  Atkins. 
The  eggs  to  be  hatched  are  placed  on  the  wire-cloth  trays. 
26935.  Model  of  hatchlng-fhune  in  use  at  Grand  Lake  Stream,  adapted  t% 
use  in  a  trough  or  in  an  open  stream.    Devised  by  C.  G.  Atkins. 
Scale,  fbU  size.    C.  G.  Atkins. 
The  eggs  are  placed  on  aU  of  the  trays  except  the  upper  one. 
The  interstices,  though  too  small  for  the  escape  of  the  eggs, 
permit  a  change  of  water,  and  when  the  frame  is  shut  it  con- 
fines the  trays  securely  in  place. 
136970.  Model  of  hatching-apparatus  for  blaok-bass.    John  Roth,  Duncan- 
non,  Pa. 

Brackett's. 
Williamson's. 
Clark's. 
Vats  or  cases : 
Holton's. 
Roth's. 

1  Many  of  these  articles  cannot  conveniently  be  exhibited. 
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Hatching-apparatus. 

Glass-grilled  boxes  (Coste's). 

26995.  Coste  hatcMng-tray.    Mrs.  J.  H.  Slack,  Troutdale,  N.  Y. 
Jars  and  tin  vessels. 

22247.  Sliad-hatching  can.    Invention  of  Fred.  Mather.    U.  8.  FUh  Com- 
mission. 
26909.  Ferguson  aquarium-Jar.    T.  B.  Ferguson,  Baltimore,  Md. 
22250.  Ferguson's  fish-hatching  can.  ''  '' 

26998.  Ferguson's  hatching  jar.  "  " 

Hatching-boxes  (floating). 

26903.  Shad-hatching  box.    Seth  Green's  patent.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
26997.  Shad-hatching  box.    Seth  Green's  patent.    Seth  Green,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 

26904.  Shad-hatching  box.    Brackett's  patent.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
26962.  Shad-hatching  box.    Brackett's  patent.    £.  A.  Brackett,  Winchester, 

Mass. 
269a5.  Shad-hatching  box  (No.  2).     Brackett's  patent.     U.  8.  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

26906.  Shad-hatching  box.    Bryant's  patent.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

26907.  Shad-hatching  box.    StiUwell  &,  Atkins's  patent.    U.  S.  Fish  Com- 

mission. 

26908.  Shad-hatching  box.    Bannister's  design.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

26955.  Hatching  apparatus.    N.  W.  Clark,  Clarkston,  Mich. 

.  Shad  hatching-box  (model).    J.  C.  House  &  O.  A.  McClain,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Adhesive  eggs  apparatus : 

Vertical  wire-cloth  trays. 
Hatching-basket. 

26956.  Salmon  egg  hatching-baskets.    McCloud  River,  California.    Livini^ 

ston  Stone. 

Brook-shanty  (Purman's); 

(Bay  or  cove  barriers,  Professor  Rasch's.) 

Accessories : 

Tanks. 

Nests. 

Trays. 

Grilles. 

Gravel-filters. 

Flannel  screens. 

Shallow  troughs  or  tables  (for  picking  eggs). 

Egg-nippers. 

26915.  Wooden  nippers.    Fred.  Mather,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y, 
25955.  Brass  egg-nippers.    Frank  N.  Clark,  Northville,  Mich* 

Cribbles. 
Pipettes. 
Skimmer-nets. 
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Hatehingr-apparatus. 

Accessories: 

Feathering  quills  and  brushes. 
Eose-uozzles  (for  washing  eggs). 
Syringes,  bulb,  &c. 
Shallow  pans. 
Aerating-pipe. 

Transportingr  apparatus. 

Apparatus  for  transporting  eggs: 
Cans. 

Case  of  cups  (Wilmot's). 
Case  of  cups  (Clark's). 
Case  of  trays  (Clark's). 
Moss-crates  (Stone's). 

25020.  Moss-crates  fur  transportation  of  eggs  of  Sacramento  sitlmon  acxoes 
the  continent.    Livingston  Stone,  Charlestown,  N.  H. 

Apparatus  for  transporting  fish: 
Barrels. 
Cans,  plain. 

26911.  Milk-can,  used  in  transportation.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
29377.  Conical  tank.    Stone  &  Hooper,  Charlestown,  N.  H. 
26910.  Conical  can.    Livingston  Stone,  Charlestown,  N.  H. 

Cans  with  aerating  accessories: 

26914.  Tank  for  ocean  transportation.    Invention  of  Fred.  Mather.    U.  S. 

Fish  Iv^mmission. 
29379.  Tranbi»»»r ring-tank.    Stone  <&  Hooper,  Charlestown,  N.  H. 
26881.  Transporting-can.    C.  "W.  Rogers,  Wankegan,  HI. 
26932.  Model  of  box  used  in  the  transportation  of  living  salmon  at  the 
United  States  salmon-breeding  station  at  Bucksport,  Me.    Scale, 
2  inches  to  the  foot  (i).     C.  G.  Atkins. 
When  in  use  the  box  is  filled  with  water  and  from  5  to  7  salmon 
placed  in  it  and  carted  a  mile. 

Slack's. 

Clark's. 

M.  A.  Green's. 
Tanks,  with  attachment  of  band-wheel  to  car-axle  (Stone's). 
(Tanks,  with  Freiburg  aerating  apparatus.) 
Aquarium-car  (Stone's). 
Live-box  (Atkins's). 
Accessories: 

Air  force-pumps. 

Siphon-tubes. 

26912.  Rubber  siphon- tube.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

26913.  Aerating-rose,  with  siphon.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
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Transiiortmgr  apparatus. 

Accessories : 
Bellows. 
Dipping  apparatus. 

26934.  Model  of  dipping-bag  ased  instead  of  a  dip-net  in  hfifndling  saknonat 
the  United  States  salmon-breeding  station  at  Bucksport,  Mo. 
Scale,  1  inch  to  the  foot  (j^).    C.  G.  Atkins. 

10.  Propagation  op  insegts. 

Propagration  of  silk- worm. 

Specimens  of  plants  used  for  food. 
Model  of  house  and  its  appliances. 

Propagration  of  cochineal  insect. 
Propagation  of  bees. 

For  hives  see  under  B,  3. 

11.  Propagation  of  worms. 
Propagation  of  leeches. 

12.  Propagation  of  mollusks. 
methods  of  oyster  culture. 

Stools  for  recei\ing  spat,  natural  and  artificial 
Other  apparatus. 

13.  Propagation  of  corajubl 

14.  Propagation  of  sponges. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  ECONOMICAL  INVER- 
TEBRATES OF  THE  AMERICAN  COASTS. 


MOLLUSCA. 
IHollusca  cephalopoda.— Squids  and  cuttles. 

32905.  Sepia  ^*  bone,''  or  endostenm,  in  natural  condition.    East  coast  of  the 

United  States.    Uses:  Fed  to  cage-birds  requiring  lime. 
32905a.  Pounce:  Powdered  sepia-bone;  used  in  rewriting  over  erasures  to 

prevent  blotting,  in  medicine  as  an  antacid. 
33005.  Cuttle-tish  {Octopus  punctatuSy  Qabb).    California  to  Alaska.    Used 

for  bait  in  the  cod-tishery,  and  by  the  natives  for  food.    W.  H> 

Dall. 
25972.  Oil  of  squid  {Ommastrephes  illecehrosa),    Capt.  N.  E.  Atwood,  Prov- 

iucetown,  Mass. 

IHollusca  8rasteropoda«— Sea  SNAILS,  &c. 

A.  Useful : 

1.  Used  for  food  or  bait: 

32885.  Velvet  chiton  (Cryptochiion  stdleri),    Alaska  to  California.    Indian 

food.    W.  H.  Dall. 

32886.  Coat-of-mail  shell  (JSra</imMfl(wnica/a).    Alaska  to  California.    Indian 

food.    W.  H.  Dall. 

32883.  Limpet  (Acmcea  testudinalis).  Connecticut  to  Labrador.  W.  H.  Dall. 
32904.  Western  limx)et  (Acmcea  patina),  Alaska  to  California.  W.  H.  DalL 
32880.  Rockwinkle  (Litorina  suhtenebrosa),  Alaska  to  Oregon.  W.  H.  DalL 
32882.  Periwinkle  (Purpura  canaliculata).     Alaska  to  California.     W.  H. 

Dall. 

32884.  Periwinkle  (Purpura  oslrina).     California.     W.  H.  Dall. 

32903.  Periwinkje  (Purpura  lapillue).     Cape  Cod  to  Labrador.    W.  H.  Dall. 

2.  Useful  by  producing  pearl-shell,  &c. : 

32830.  Turban-shell  (Troclmcus  norristtii).    CaUfoniia.    H.  Hemphill. 
32832.  Top-shell  (Pomaulax  undomm),  in  natural  state.     California.     H> 

Hemphill. 

32831.  Top-shell,  prepared  to  show  pearly  layers.     California.     H.  Hemp- 

hUl. 
29301.  Manufactured  state  of  various  kinds  of  American  pearl-shells  derived 

from  gasteropods  or  sea-snails.     Furnished  by  A.  B.  De  Frece  <& 

Co.,  428  Broadway,  New  York. 
32838.  Sea-ears  (Halioiis   Eamchatkana),    affording   pearl-shell  and  food. 

Alaska.    J.  G.  Swan. 
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32890.  Rough  sea-ear  (H,  corrugaia).  Southern  California.  Used  for  pearl- 
shell  and  for  food.    Specimen  in  natural  condition.    W.  H.  Dall. 

.  Rough  sea-ear.    Specimen  ground  and  polished  to  show  pearly  layers. 

J.  T.  Ames. 
32900.  Red  sea-ear  or  ahalone  (H.  rufesoena),     Monterey,  CaL    Used  for 
pearl-shell  and  for  food.      Specimens  in  natural  condition.     H. 
Hemphill. 

.  Red  sea-ear.    Polished  specimen  showing  pearly  layers.    J.  T.  Ame«. 

.  Red  sea-ear.    Fleshy  portion  prepared  and  dried  for  food  by  California 

Chinese.    Chinese  market,  California.    H.  Hemphill. 
32823.  White  abalone  (IT.  cradherodii),  producing  pearl-shell  and  food.    Nat- 
ural state.    California.    Paul  Schumacher. 
32899.  White  abalone.    Natural  state.    Monterey,  Cal.    H.  Hemphill. 

■-,  White  abalone.    Polished  to  show  pearly  layers.    Jas.  T.  Ames. 

4792.  White  abalone.    Polished  specimens. 
32821.  Splendid  sea-ear  (H.  gplmdens)  afiEbrding  food  and  pearl-shell.    Cali- 
fornia.   Paul  Schumacher. 
32898.  Splendid  sea-ear.    Natural  condition.     Southern  California.      H. 
Hemphill. 

.  Splendid  sea-ear.    Polished  to  show  pearly  layers.    J.  T.  Ames. 

.  Splendid  sea-ear.    Young  specimen  polished.    J.  T.  Ames. 

"29302.  Manufactures  of  Haliotia  shell,  showing  application  in  the  arts. 

Furnished  by  A.  B.  De  Freco  &  Co.,  428  Broadway,  New  York. 
29248.  Ditto.    Pftrasoi-handles.    Furnished  by  Harvey  &  Ford,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

3.  AffortUng  cameo  and  porcelam  stock : 

6968.  Canieo-shell  {Caaais  rufa),  used  for  cameo  cutting.  Florida.  Dr. 
Wm.  Stimpson. 

.  Queen  conch  {Strombua  gigas)f  exported  to  Liverpool  in  great  num- 
bers and  ground  up  for  making  porcelain. >    West  Indies. 

4.  Used  in  Indian  trade: 

"STOS.  Hyqua  shell  (Dentalium  indianorum),  used  in  Indian  trade.  In  this 
case  the  shells  have  been  made  into  a  belt  by  the  purchaser.  West 
coast  of  America.    U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition. 

5.  Affording  dyestuflfe: 

32907.  Sea-hare  {Aplyaia).    Aflfording  purple  dye.     Florida.    F.  B.  Meek. 

32896.  Sea-hare.     Specimen  of  the  purple  fluid.    F.  B,  Meek. 

32911.  Purple  shells  {PhyUonotus  radix).  Ornamental  and  producing  dye. 
Lower  California.    W.  H.  Dall. 

2^X2,  Pur^de  shells  (Phyllonotus  bicolor).  Used  for  ornaments  and  afford- 
ing dye.    West  coast  of  America.    W.  H.  Dall. 

6.  Affording  bird-lime: 

33060.  Giant  slug  (Anolimax  columbianu8)f  affords  a  thick  t<)nacious  slime, 
Trhicli  is  used  by  the  Indians  to  lime  humming-birds.  California 
to  Alaska.    H.  Hemphill. 

^  The  sea-ears  aud  queen  couchs  arc  also  largely  used  in  Indian  trade  in  a  manu- 
factured state. 
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B.  Injurious: 

1.  By  destroying  food-producing  moUusks  or  shell  fisb^ 

such  as  clams,  mussels,  oysters,  and  razor-fish : 

32860.  Ribbon  wheUc  (Fulgur  carica).    Florida.     T.  A.  Conrad. 

32859.  Reversed  wbelk  (Fulgur  perversa),    Caroliuas.    Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

32861.  Hairy  whelk  (Sycoiypm  canalictdatus).    Vineyard  Sound.    Dr.  Wm. 

Stimpson. 
32864.  Winged  conch  (Stramhus  alutus),    Tampa  Bay,  Florida.    T.  A.  Conrad. 
32863.  Thorny  driU  (Hemifusus  hioaronatus),    Tampa  Bay,  Florida.    T.  A. 

Conrad. 
32835.  DnlHUrosalpinxcinereus),  Honda  to  Mattsachusetts  Bay.  W.  H.DalU 
32975.  Drill.    South  Norwalk,  Conn.    Hoyt  Bros. 

32837.  Periwinkle  (Furyttrd/orWana).    Barataria  Bay,  La.    Gustav  Kohn. 
32892.  Sea-snail  (Lunatm  Leunsii),    Monterey,  Cal.    H.  Hemphill. 
32913.  Sea-snail  (Xeveriia  recluzianu),    California.    W.  H.  Dall. 
27620.  Sea-snail  (Neverita  duplioata).    North  Carolina.    T.  D.  Kurtz. 
32866.  Sea-snail  (Z4«ita<ia  ftero«).    Massachusetts  Bay.    C.  B.  Fuller. 

2.  Injurious  by  destroying  vegetable  substances  anil 

garden  plants : 

33088.  Slug  (Umax  Hewstoni).    Oakland,  Cal.    H.  Hemphill. 

Iflollasca  acephala.— Bivalve  shellfish. 
A.  Producing  food  or  used  as  bait. 

♦  Oysters, 

1.  Series  illustrating  distribution  and  geogiaphical  vari- 
eties: 

Ostrea  virginica,  Gmeliu.— East  American  oysters. 

32784.  Northern  variety  (0.  Ixyrealia,  Lam.)    Prince  Edward^s  Island.     J. 

W.  Dawson. 

32813.  Nova  Scotia.    J.  H.  Willis. 

32785.  Shediac,  New  Brunswick.    W.  H.  DaU. 

33092.  "Pourrier  Bed.''    Shediac,  New  Brunswick.    G.  F.  Mathew. 

33093.  "Buctouche."    Kent  County,  New  Brunswick.    G.  F.  Mathew. 
.32783.  Miramichi  River,  New  Brunswick.    W.  H.  Dall. 

32977.  Indigenousoyster,  now  extinct.    Shell-heaps.    Damariscotta,  Maine* 

Robert  Dixon. 
1^2978.  Ditto.    Shell-heaps,    ^heepscot  River,  Maine.     Robert  Dixon. 
32810.  Indigenous  oyster  (var.  harealia),    Buzzard^s  Bay,  Mass.    Dr.  Wra. 

Stimpson. 

32814.  Specimens  showing  color-bands.    Rhode  Island.    General  Totten. 

Note. — The  following  series  of  oysters  from  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  were  famished  by  Mr.  B.  J.  M.  Carley,  oyster-dealer,  of 
Fulton  Market,  New  York,  through  Mr.  E.  G.  Blackford : 

32790.  "Greenwich."    Greenwich,  Conn. 

32777.  "Blue  Point."    Long  Island,  New  York. 

32779.  "Lloyd's  Harbor."    Long  Island,  New  York. 
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32761.  ** Cow  Bay."    Long  Island,  New  York. 

32791.  "Glenwood."    Glenwood,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

32812.  "Cove."    Long  Island,  New  York. 

32920.  "City  Island."    Long  Island  Sound,  New  York. 

32919.  "Mill  Pond."    Cow  Bay,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

32778.  "Shrewsburys."    Shrewsbury  River,  New  Jersey. 

32915.  "Egg  Island."    Three  years  old.    Morris  Cove,  Delaware. 

33788.  "Chesapeake-"    Crisfield,  Md.    E.G.Blackford. 

32976.  Pokamoke,  Virginia.    E.  G.  Blackford. 

Note. — ^The  following  series  from  the  waters  of  Virginia  •  and 
Maryland,  all  indigenous  or  "natural  growths"  as  distinguished 
from  "  plants,"  were  selected  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Harvey,  and  furnished 
by  Harvey  &  Holden,  oyster-dealers  of  Washington,  D.  C. : 

33096.  "St.  Gerome  River."    Maryland. 

33097.  "Deep  Creek."    Eastern  shore  of  Maryland. 

33098.  "  Tangier  Sound."    Chesapeake  Bay. 

33100.  "  Little  River."    Western  shore  of  Maryland. 

33099.  "Point  Lookout  Creek."    Virginia. 

33101.  "Naswaddox."    Eastern  shore  of  Virginia. 

33095.  "  Rappahannock."    Rappahannock  River,  Virginia. 

33103.  "York  River."    York  River,  Virginia. 

33104.  "Cherrystones."    Chesapeake  Bay. 

33102.  "  Presby's  Creek."    Presby's  Creek,  Virginia. 

The  following  series  from  Florida  were  furnished  by  Eossnth 
Niles,  U.  S.  N.: 

32805.  "AppalachicolaBay."    Appalachicola  Bay,  Florida. 

32806.  "Cat  Point."    Same  locality. 
32807. .     Same  locality. 

32808.  "  Raccoon  oysters."    Appalachicola  Bay,  Florida. 

The  following  series  from  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  were  selected 
by  M.  Zatarain,  and  furnished  by  W.  Alex.  Gordon,  esq.,  of  New 
Orleans,  La. : 

32800.  "TimbalierBay."    Louisiana. 

32801.  "Southwest  Pass."    Louisiana. 

32802.  "Bayou  Cook."    Louisiana. 

32803.  "  Four  Bayous."    Louisiana. 

32804.  "  Grand  Lake."    Louisiana. 

Ostrea  lurida,  Cpr. — ^West  coast  oysters. 

32879.  Natives.     Crescent  City,  Cal.      W.  H.  Dall. 

32809.  Natives.     Shoalwater  Bay,  W.  T.    H.  Hemphill. 
32798.  Natives.    San  Diego,  Cal.    H.  Hemphill. 

32798.  Eastern  oyster  (0,virginica),  Taken  from  Newark  Bay,  N.  J.,  when 
a  year  old  and  planted  in  San  Francisco  Bay ;  showing  two  years* 
growth  in  California  waters. 

Extra  limital  : 

32878.  Fossil  oyster  from  marine  Tertiary  beds  near  Vicksburg,  Miss.  Close- 
ly resembling  the  present  English  oyster. 

32311.  Fresh  specimen,  English  oyster  (O.  ednliSy  Linn.).  Introduced  for 
comparison  with  the  Americau  fossil  and  recent  oysters.  North 
Sea.    Dr.  Wm.  Stinqison. 
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2.  Series  illustrating  culture  and  individual  variations: 
Ostrea  Tirgrinica,  Gmelin.— East  American  oysters. 

That  portion  of  the  series  from  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  was  fur- 
nished by  Hoyt  Bros,  of  that  place,  at  the  instance  of  James 
Richardson,  esq.  The  portion  of  the  series  from  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  was  furnished  by  Mr.  B.  J.  M.  Carley  through  Mr.  E. 
G.  Blackford,  of  New  York. 

a.  Growth.    1-20  years  old: 

32d58.  Young  spat  on  various  stools.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

32957.  One  year  old.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

32967.  Two  to  three  years  old.    Natural  growth.    South  Notwalk,  Conn. 

3296B.  Three  to  four  years  old.    Natural  growth.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

32965.  "  Cullers."    Three  to  four  years  old.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

32962.  Three  years  after  transplantation.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

32964.  ''Box."    Four  to  six  years  old.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

32916.  "CuUers."    Three  years  old.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 
32918.  "  Single  extra."    Four  years  old.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 
32776.  "Double  extra."    Vicinity  of  New  York. 

32917.  "Box."    Three  years  old.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 

ft.  Peculiarities  of  form  and  growth: 

32959.  "  Pinched"  oyster  from  muddy  bottom.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
32930.  Showing  effect  of  transplanting  the  '' pitched"  from  a  mudc^y  to  a 

hard  bottom.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
32787.  Form  caused  by  growing  in  a  tideway.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 
32786.  Form  caused  by  growing  in  stiU  water.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 
32974.  Curious  forms  of  shell.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
32782.  Peculiar  growth.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 

32795.  Specimens  of  peculiar  form.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 

32971.  Natural  growth  on  stone.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

32973.  Natural  growth  on  part  of  stone  jug.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

32972.  Natural  growth  on  shells.  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
32970.  Natural  growth  on  bottle.  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
32969.  Natural  growth  on  crab.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

32780.  Illustrating  methods  of  attachment.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 
32914.  Blue  Point  "seed."    Long  Island,  New  York. 
32789.  Bosette  of  oysters.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 

32792.  SheU  growing  on  Mactra  shell.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 
32794.  "  Seed  "  on  old  rubber  boot.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 

32793.  "Seed"  growing  on  stone.     Vicinity  of  New  York. 
32895.  "  Seed  "  on  rubber  shoe.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 
32894.  " Seed"  on  bone.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 

32797.  "Seed"  on  bark.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 

32796.  "  Seed  "  on  leather  shoe.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 
32932.  "  Seed  "  on  old  boot-leg.    Vicinity  of  New  York. 

c.  Enemies  and  parasites : 

32927.  Specimens  injured  by  whelk.     South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
32929.  Specimens  injured  by  hairj'  whelk.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
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32928.  Specimens  perforated  by  "drill."    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

32963a.  Specimen  injured  by  boring  worm  (an  Annelid),    Sontli  Norwalk, 
Conn. 

3295G.  Specimens  killed  by  star-fish.    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

32963.  Specimens  showing  ravages  of  Cliona  or  boring  sponge.    South  Nor- 
walk,  Conn. 
For  commensal  crab  see  Crustacea. 

33092a.  Lime  derived  from  oyster  shells.    Use  in  medicine  and  as  a  fertili- 
zer.   Washington,  D.  C.    W.  H.  Dall. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Other  bivalves. 
A.  Affording  or  available  for  food  or  bait. 

32887.  Rock  oyster  {Placunanomia  macroschismaf  Desh.).     Alaska  to  Cali- 

fornia.   W.  H.  Dall. 
32873.  Scallops  (Pecten  irradians,  Lam.).    Long  Island,  Sound.    Dr.  Wm» 
Stimpson. 

32888.  Great  scallop  (P.  tenitico«to^a«,Migh.).    Coast  of  Maine.    C  B.FuIIm-. 
27523.  Black  mussel  (Mytilus  eduUs,  L.).     Massachusetts  Bay.     Dr.  Wm. 

Stimpson. 

32857.  Ditto.    San  Francisco  Bay,  California.    H.  Hemphill. 
32845.  Ditto.    Monterey,  Cal.    H.  Hemphill. 

32849.  Ditto.    San  Diego,  Cal.    H.  Hemphill. 

32875.  Grooved  mussel  (Modiola plicatula,  Lam.).    Nahant,  Mass.    Dr.  Win- 

Stimpson. 
32834.  Ditto.    (Modiola,  Bp,)    Last  Island,  La.    Gustav  Kohu. 

32858.  Brown  mussel  (i/.  capax,  Conr.).    San  Diego,  Cal.    H.  HemphilL 

32876.  Ditto,    (if.  modiolus^  L.)    Massachusetts  Bay.    Dr.  Wm.  Stimpeon* 
32897.  Ditto.    Massachusetts  Bay.    Dr.  Wm.  Stimpson. 

.  Ditto.     Castine,  Me.     A.  R.  Crittenden. 

32871.  Giant  cockle  (Cardium  magnum,  Bim.).    Tampa  Bay,  Florida^    T* 

A.  Conrad. 
32851.  Egg  cockle  (C.  elutum,  Sby.).    Guaymas,  west  coast  Mexico.    Dr.. 

Palmer. 
32853.  Nuttall's  cockle  (C.  nuitallii,  Con.).    Baulinas,  CaL     H.  HemphilL 
32891.  Ditto.    Alaska.    W.H.Dall. 

32872.  "Red  edge"  {Codakia  iigetrina,  L.).    Florida.     Dr.  Wm.  Stimpaoiu 

32877.  Quahog— round  clam  (  V,  mercenaria,  L.).    Maine  to  Florida. 
32862.  Ditto.    ( Var.  martoni.)    Maine  to  Florida.    Dr.  Stimpson. 
32893.  Ditto.    Providence  River,  Rhode  Island.    Beuj.  Davis. 
32819.  Ditto.     "Snubnosed"  var.    Fire  Island.    B.  J.  M.  Carley. 

32817.  Ditto.    Elongated  var.    Rockaway,  N.  J.    B.  J.  M.  Carley. 
32838.  Ditto.    Barataria  Bay,  La.    Gustav  Kohn. 

32818.  Ditto.    Deformed  specimens.    Long  Island  Sound.    B.  J.  M.  Cariey^ 
.    .  Ditto.     Specimens  of  shell  polished.    Jas.  T.  Ames. 

32889.  **Hen  clam"  (Pachyderma  crassatelloides,  Conr.).     California,     W. 

H.  Dall. 
32843.  '*  Round  clams"  (Saxidom»i8  aratu9,  Gld.).      San  Diego,  CaL     H. 

Hemphill. 
32867.  "  Paints  clam  "  (Callista  gigantea,  Ch.).    South  Carolina. 

32841.  "Little  Neck  clams"  (Chiofte  sucdncta,  XaX.).    San  Diego,  Cal.    H. 

Hemphill. 

32842.  Ditto.     (C.  timillima,  Sby.).     San  Diego,  CaL    H.  Hempliill. 
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32846.  Ditto.    (Tapes  laciniataj  Cpr.).    San  Diego,  Cal.    H.  Hemphill. 
32854.  Ditto.    (T.  ataminea,  Conr.).    Baulinas,  Cal.    H.  Hemphill. 
32844.  Ditto.    Tomales  Bay,  Cal.    H.  Hemphill. 

32869.  "Heu  clam"  (Mactra  solidissiTna,  Ch.).    Massachusetts  Bay.    W.  H. 

Dall. 

32870.  Ditto.    Shells  utilized  for  catch-alls.    Newport,  R.  I.   N.  C.  Peterson^ 
32888.  Ditto,    (i/.  falcatay  Gld.).    Alaska  to  California.    W.  H.  Dall. 
32826.  "  Gapers  "  (Sehizothcmts  nuttalli,  Con.).    Oregon.    J.  G.  Swan. 
32852.  Ditto.    Baulinas,  Cal.    H.  HemphiU. 

32874.  Salmon  tcllen  (ifocoma,  sp.).    Florida.    T.A.Conrad. 
32848.  <*Tellens''  (if.  na^uta,  Conr.).    San  Francisco  markets.    H.  Hemp- 
hUl. 

32847.  "Flat  clam"  (iSewMftedecwa,  Cpr.).    San  Diego,  Cal.    H.  HemphilL 
32909.  "Razor-fish"  (-SoZ«fi<m»w,L.).    Cow  Bay,  New  York.    B.  J.  M.  Carley. 
32881.  Ditto.    (Siliqua patulUy  Dixon.)    Alaska  to  California.    W.  H.  Dall. 
32955.  "Soft-shelled  clams"  (Mya  arenaria,  L.).    Cape  Cod,  Mass.    £.  G. 

Blackford. 

32829.  Ditto.    Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.    £.  G.  Blackford. 

32833.  Ditto.  Accidentally  transplanted  with  young  oysters  to  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  where  it  now  abounds  greatly.  Oakland,  Cal.  H. 
HemphiU. 

33094.  Ditto.    Bay  of  Fundy,  N.  S.    G.  F.  Mathew. 

32850.  Date-fish  (Platyodon  cancellatus,  L.).  Baulinas  Bay,  Cal.  H.  Hemp- 
hUl. 

32856.  Ditto.    {Zirphcea  cnspata^  L.).    Baulinas,  Cal.    H.  Hemphill. 

B.  Useful  or  ornamental  bivalves  other  than  those  affording 
food: 

a.  Pearl-producing. 

1.  River  mussels: 

96092a.  River  mussel  affording  pearl-shell,  illustrating  application  of  raw 

material.    Cincinnati,  Ohio.    D.  H.  Shaffer. 
26092.  Carvings,  from  pearl-shell  afforded  by  river  mussels,  for  use  as  studs, 

buttons,  pins,  brooches,  i&c.    Cincinnati,  Ohio.    D.  H.  Shaffer. 
26092&.  Pearls  derived  fh>m  river  mussels.    Cincinnati,  Ohio.    D.  H.  Shaffer. 

.  A  series  of  river  mussels  of  various  species,  one  valve  polished,  the 

other  in  its  original  condition  in  each  case.    Chicopee,  Mass.    Jas. 
T.  Ames. 
25986  to  26010.  Another  series,  both  valves  polished,  from  Dr.  0.  A.  Miller, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  comprising  the  following  species: 
Unio  rugosus,  Barnes. 
alatuSf  Say. 
arnatuSf  Lea. 
verrucosus,  Barnes. 
ffibhosus,  Barnes. 
rectus,  Lam. 
cylindricitSy  Say. 
pyramidatus,  Lea. 
tuberculatus,  Barnes. 
siliquoides,  Barnes. 
circulus,  Lea. 
anodontoides.  Lea. 
pustulosus,  Lea. 
cuneatuM,  Barnes,  &c.,  &c. 
Bull.  K  M.  No.  14 17 
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2.  Marine  pearl-shells: 

13507.  American  pearl-oyster  {M,  fimhriata),    Panama.    CoL  Jewett 
3624.  Ditto.    Illustrating  formation  of  pearls.    Panama.    CoL  Jewett. 
32836.  Ditto.    Gulf  of  California.    J.  Xantus. 

.  Ditto.    Polished  sheU.    Chicopee,  Mass.    Jas.  T.  Ames. 

32921.  Ditto.  Made  into  artificial  fish-bait.  Boston,  Mass.  Bradford  & 
Anthony. 
Ditto.  Made  into  artificial  minnow.  Boston,  Mass.  Bradford  A 
Anthony. 
-.  Series  of  buttons,  studs,  stopper-caps,  &c,  ManufcMitured  from,  and 
showing  application  of  American  pearl-oyster  shelL  Furnished 
by  A.  B.  De  Frece  &  Co.,  428  Broadway,  New  York. 

b.  Otherwise  useM: 

''Hen  clam"  (Mcuiira  solidisnmaf  Ch.).    Shell  used  for  scoops,  milk- 
skimmers,  and  boat-bailers.    Painted  inside  and  used  for  catch-alls. 
29527.  Basket.    Made  from  Florida  shells.    £.  F.  Gilbert,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

22210.  Basket.  Made  from  Florida  shells.  Mrs.  C.  £.  Mott,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

22209.  Frame.  Made  from  Florida  sea-shells.  Mrs.  C.  £.  Mott,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

22211.  Easter  Cross.  Made  from  Florida  shells.  Mrs.  C.  £.  Mott,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

29526.  Shell  flowers.  Made  from  Florida  shells.  E.  F.  Gilbert,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

26595.  ^'Coquina."  Miscellaneous  species  broken  up  and  cemented  by  surf 
action  into  a  natural  conglomerate,  used  for  building  stone  or 
for  making  a  superior  kind  of  lime.  Saint  Augustine,  Fla.  G. 
Browne  Goode. 

32839.  ^'Cuneate  clam"  (Gnathodon  cuneatus).  Used  largely  for  bait.  Nat- 
ural condition.    Lake  Pontchartrain,  La.    Gustav  Kohn. 

32840.  Ditto.  Semi-fossil  (in  shell-heaps),  used  for  macadamizing  roads. 
Lake  Salvador,  La.    Gustav  Kohn. 

C.  Irgurious  bivalves: 
a.  Destroying  submerged  timber: 
Specimens  of  wood  showing  ravages: 

32982.  Ship-worm  iTeredo  sp.).  Bangor,  Me.  (Brig  H.  B.  Emory.)  -  C.  H, 
Parker. 

32908.  Ditto.    In  lignumvitsd  wood.    Gloucester,  Mass.    Samuel  Elwell,  jr. 

33106.  Ditto.  {Teredo  ohloroUoa,  Gld.)  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.  VinalN.  Ed- 
wards. 

33105.  Ditto.  (Xyloirya  fimbriata,  Jeffr.)  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.  Vinal  N. 
Edwards. 

32984.  Ditto.    (Teredo  namlist  L.)    New  Haven,  Conn.    A.  E.  VerrilL 

32902.  Ditto.  ( Teredo  sp. )  Showing  damage  effected  in  white-pine  wood  in 
one  year.    Pier  44,  North  River,  N.  Y.    W.  T.  Pelton. 

32901.  Ditto.  Showing  damage  to  hard-pine  wood  effected  in  one  jear. 
Charleston,  S.  C.     W.  T.  Pelton. 

32983.  Ditto.  Schooner  Carrie  Melvin ;  done  in  6  weeks.  .  Charleston,  S.  C. 
A.  G.  Hunt. 
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32815.  Ship- worm.     (Teredo  sp,).    Gulf  coast.    Dewey. 

32816.  Ditto.    Showing  lining  of  tubes.    Texas.    Dr.  Schott. 
19405.  Ditto.    {Xylo*rya  sp.)    Coast  of  Oregon.    J.  G.  Swan. 

D.  Prepared  foods: 

•  Specimens  of  various  brands  of  canned,  preserved,  and 
pickled  shell-fish  in  manufactarers'  packages : 

26579.  Pickled  oysters  fO«^aa  vir^ntca).    Blue  Point.    B.  J.  M.  Carley. 

26581.  Pickled  oysters  {Ostrea  tirginica).     Saddle  Rocks.     B.  J.  M.  Carley, 

New  York. 
25835.  Fresh  Cove  oysters  (OBtrea  virginica),    Eemp)  Day  &  Co.,  New  York. 
25844-54.  Fresh  Cove  oysters  ( Ostrea  virginica),  Kemp,  Day  &.  Co. ,  New  York. 
25861-3.  Spiced  Cove  oysters  (Oatreavirginica),  hermeticaUy  sealed.    Eempi 

Day  &  Co.,  New  York. 
26577.  Pickled  Little  Neck  clams  (Mya  arenaria),    B.  J.  M.  Carley. 

26582.  Pickled  clams  (  Venus  meroenaria).     "  Cow  Bay."    B.  J.  M.  Carley. 
26642.  The  Farmers'  Old  Orchard  Beach  clams  (Little  Necks,  star  brand). 

Portland  Packing  Company,  Portland,  Me. 
26575.  Pickled  scallops  (Pecten  irradiana).    Oyster  Bay.    B.  J.  M.  Carley. 

26580.  Pickled  mussels  (Mytilus  edulis).    East  River,  N.  Y.    B.  J.  M.  Carley, 

New  York. 
25873.  Scarboro'  Beach  clams  ( Venus  mercenaria).    Put  up  by  Bumham  & 

Morrill,  Portland,  Me.     Kemp,  Day  <&  Co. ,  New  York. 
25864-6.  Orchard  Beach  clams  (  Venus  mercenaria),    Kemp,  Day  &  Co.,  New 

York. 
25867-9.  Little  Neck  clams  (Mya  arenaria),    Kemp,  Day  &  Co.,  New  York. 
25870-2,  Little  Neck  clams  (Mya  arenaria).    Put  up  by  Bogart  &  Co.,  New 

York.     Kemp,  Day  &  Co.,  New  York. 
24925.  Little  Neck  clams  (Mya  arenaria),    Wm.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
22235-6.  Pickled  Little  Neck  clams  (Mya  arenaria),    Penobscot  Bay.    Cas- 

tine  Packing  Company,  Castine,  Me. 
26752.  Alden's  granulated  clams.    Prepared  by  Alden  Sea-Food  Company. 

Sold  by  Lyon  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York.    Presented  by 

E.  G.  Blackford,  New  York. 
86753.  Alden's  granulated  and  concentrated  clams  (paper  boxes).    Prepared 

by  Alden  Sea-Food  Company.    Sold  by  Lyon  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, N.  Y.    Presented  by  E.  G.  Blackford,  New  York. 

•  ♦  Otherwise  prepared. 

5672.  Dried  siphons  of  Schizothcenis  Nuttalli,    Prepared  by  the  Puget  Sound 
Indians,  Wash.  Ter.    Dr.  J.  G.  Buckley,  U.  S.  Army. 

CRUSTACEA. 

Crustacea  phyllopoda. 

A.  Useful;  converted  into  fertilizers;  carapax  used  as  a  scoop 
or  boat-bailer: 

2222.  King  crab,  Horseshoe  (Limulus  polyphemus),    Florida.    F.  B.  Meek. 

2223.  Ditto.     Male  and  female.     Cape  May  C.  H.,  New  Jersey.     Thos.  * 

Beesley. 
2223.  Ditto.     Product  "cancrine,"  prepared  fertilizer.     Cape  May  C.  H., 
New  Jersey.    Thos.  Beesley. 
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Crustacea  isopoda. 

A.  Useful;  by  removing  wrecks  or  snags. 

B.  Injurious;  by  destroying  submerged  timber. 

2286.  Woodeater  (Limnoria  liffnorum,  White).    San  Diego,  Cal.    H.  Hemx>- 

hiU. 
2254.  Ditto.    New  Haven,  Conn.    A.  E.  Verrill. 

a.  Wood  showing  ravages: 

2240.  Eastport,  Me.  U.  S.  Fish  CommisBion. 
2290.  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.  Vinal  N.  Edwards. 
2221.  San  Diego,  Cal.    H.  HemphiU. 

Crustacea  stomatopoda. 

Available  for  food : 

2253.  Squill  (SquUla  empusa,  Say).    Long  Island  Sound.    U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

2268.  Southern  squill  (Coronis  gldbriusoula,  Stm.).    Galveston,  Texas.    M. 

WaUace. 

Crustacea  decapoda.— Lobstebs,  shbimp,  obawfish,  obabs. 

A.  Useful;  food-suppl3ring: 

2263.  River  shrimp  (Palcemon  sp.).    New  Orleans,  La.    Gustav  Eohn. 

2264.  Ditto.    {Pal  ohionisy  Smith.)    New  Orleans,  La.    Gustav  Kohn. 

2269.  Ditto.    iPaUenumt)    Isthmus  of  Panama.    Dr.  Bransford. 

2252.  Sea  shrimp  {Palcemonetea  wlgariSy  Stm.).    Long  Island  Sound.    U.  S. 
^ish  Commission. 

2211.  Shrimp  {Pandalus  DancB,  Stm.),  as  dried  for  export  by  Califomian 

Chinese.    San  Francisco,  Cal.    H.  HemphiU. 
2220.  Ditto.     {Hippolyte   Jn'eviroatris,  Dana.)     San  Francisco,  Cal.      H. 

HemphiU. 
2219.  Ditto.     (Crangan  franciscorum,    Stm.)     San  Francisco,  Cal.      H. 

Hemphill. 
2251    Ditto.    (Crangon  vulgaris,  Fbr.)    New  England  coast.    U.  S.  Fish 

Commission. 
2267.  Elver  crawfish  (AaUwus  oregonenHa,  Nutt.).    California.    J.  R.  Scap- 

ham. 
2261.  Ditto.    {Camharus  Clarkii,  Gir.)    New  Orleans,  La.    Gustav  Kohn. 

2265.  Ecrevisse  (  Camharus  affinis,  Er. ).  Potomac  River,  Va.  J.  W.  Milner. 
2280.  Lobster  (Hamarus  amerioanus,  Edw.).  New  York.  E.  G.  Blackford. 
2250.  Ditto.    Series  showing  young  stages.    Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.     U. 

S.  Fish  Commission. 

2241.  Ditto.    Young  specimens,  dry.     Massachusetts   Bay.     U.  S.  Fish 

Commission. 

2212.  Ditto.    Claws  of  extraordinary  size.     Massachusetts  Bay.    Amos 

La'wrence. 

2213.  Ditto.    Remarkably  abnormal  claws.    Newport,  R.  I.    J.  H.  Clarke. 

2214.  Ditto.    Noank,  Conn.    T.  &  E.  H.  Potter. 

.  Pincushion,  showing  application  of  lobster-claws.    Wellfleet,  Mass. 

Miss  Anabel  Stone. 

2215.  Prawn;  Sea  crawfish  (Pan M^irwa  intemtptus,  Ran.).     SantA  Barbara 

C!i:-r.ion  C.il.     H.  Hemphill. 
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2248.  Crab  (Pinfyonichus  ocellatus,  Latr.).    Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.    U.  8. 

Fish  Commission.  ; 

2256.  Ditto.  (Panopeua  HerhaHi,  Edw.)  New  Orleans,  La.  Gustav  Kobn. 
2247.  Ditto.  (CorciniMifumuif,  Leaoh.)  New  Haven,  Conn.  A.E.  Verrill. 
2243.  *' Soft-shelled''  (in  certain  stages  only)  crab  (Callineoiea  hattaUu, 

Say).    Vineyard  Sonnd,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

2249.  Ditto.    Long  Island  Sound.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  . 
2218.  Kelp-crab    (I^ihus   produdua,    Randall).      Monterey,   Cal.      H. 

Hemphill. 
-    2244.  Crab  (Cancer  harealiB,  St.).    Casoo  Bay,  Maine.    U.  S.  Fish  Commis- 
sion. 
2242.  Common  crab  (Cancsrirrorahw,  Say).    Casco  Bay,  Maine.    U.S.  Fish 

Conunission. 
2245.  Ditto.    Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
2217.  Scalloped  crab  (Cornier  aniennariue^  Stm.).    San  Francisco,  Cal.    H. 

HemphilL 
2216.  Market  crab  (Cancer  magister^  Dana).     San  Frandsoo,  Cal.     H. 
Hemphill. 

B.  Commensal  with  other  food  supplies: 

2266.  Oyster-crab  (Pinnoihere8  ostrewm,  Say).  Commensal  with  all  south- 
em  oysters  and  with  northern-oysters  in  northern  rivers  where 
the  southern  oysters  have  been  long  planted.  New  York.  E.  6. 
Blackford. 

2272.  Ditto.  Commensal  on  the  western  coast  with  Packydeema  and 
Myiilue  califorfiianus.    San  Diego,  Cal.    H.  Hemphill. 

0.  Injurious  by  burrowing  into  and  weakening  levees  and 
dams: 

2261.  Crawfish  (Camharus  Clarkiif  Gir.  and  most  other  species).      Now 

Orleans,  La.    Gustav  Kohn. 
2Si59.  FiddleT-ciah  (Gelasimus pugnaXf  Smith),    New  Orleans,  La.    Gustav 
Kohn. 

D.  Priepared  foods: 

Canned  lobster  and  crabs  in  manufacturers'  packages: 

25836-43.  Canned  lobster  (Homnrue  amerioanus),  Kemp,  Day  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

22237.  Canned  lobster  (Homarus  amerioanua).  Castine,  Me.  Castino  Pack- 
ing Company. 

26643.  Fresh  star-lobster  (star  brand).  Portland  Packing  Company,  Port- 
land, Me. 

26651.  Fresh  star-lobster  (star  brand).  Portland  Packing  Company,  Port- 
land, Me. 

24926.  Fresh  lobster  (Homarus  americanua),  Wm.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

25834.  Canned  lobster  (Homarus  americanus).    Kemp,  Day  &  Co.,  New  York. 

24933.  Original  deviled  lobster  (Homarus  americanus).  Wm.  Underwood  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

26578.  Pickled  lobsters  (Homarus  americanus).  Capo  Cod.  B.  J.  M.  Carley, 
New  York. 

26576.  Pickled  prawns.     Savjiniiali,  Ga.     B.  J.  M.  Carley. 
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Cirripedia. 

Injurious: 
a.  By  dulling  the  edge  of  knives  and  spades  employed  in 
"  cutting  in''  whale  blubber: 

2270.  Whale  barnacle  (Coronula  dxademaj  Lam.)  on  dried  skin  of  "hump- 

back "  wbalc.    New  England  coaat.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

6.  By  obstructing  the  progression  of  vessels  ui>on  which 
they  affix  themselves: 

2271.  Barnacles  (/>a/aHtwni<7aft«,  &c.).    California.    H.Hemphill. 

AKNULOSA. 
Annelida. — Worms  and  leeches. 

A.  Useful: 

1.  In  surgery  and  medicine: 

3226.  Leech  (Macrohdella  decora,  Verrill).    New  Haven,  Conn.    A.  E.  Ver- 

rill. 

3227.  Ditto.    (Macrobdella  sp,)    Mountain  Lake,  Cal.    H.  HemphilL 

2.  For  bait  in  fishing : 

3228.  Earthworm  (Lumlricua  terrestnSy  L.).     Washington,  D.  C.    W.  Pal- 

mer. 

3229.  Sea-worm  {NereiB  sp.  f ).    San  Francisco,  Cal.    H.  Hemphill. 

3.  For  food: 

19713.  Dried  worms  {Epkydra  sp.).    Prepared  for  food  by  the  Monachee  Pi- 

Ute  Indians.    Owen's  Lake,  Cal.    Stephen  Powers. 

19714.  Dried  worms.    Used  in  making  soup  by  the  Monachee  Pi-Ute  Indians. 

Owen's  Lake,  CaL    Stephen  Powers. 

B.  Injurious: 

1.  By  boring  into  and  destroying  oyster-shells: 

32963a.  Oyster-sheU,  showing  ravages  (of  Heteronereief),    South  NorwfJk, 
Conn.    Hoyt  Brothers. 
Note. — Insects  and  larveo,  commonly  called  worms,  affecting 
chiefly  agricultural  interests,  are  not  here  included. 

RADIATA. 

Railiates.— Sea-ubchins,  stabfish,  cobals,  medusjs,  etc. 

3^^.  B.  Strictly  ornamental  eorals  and  gorgonias,  having  no  special 
useful  application,  have,  for  the  same  reasons  which  neces- 
sitated the  exclusion  of  the  solely  ornamental  shells,  been 
here  omitted. 

A.  Useful: 
1.  Food-producing: 

3226.  Trepang;   Bdche-de-mer  {Holothuria  sp.f).     San  Diego,  Cal.     H* 
Hemphill. 
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3212.  Sea-urchin  (StrongyJocentrotus  dra^achienais).     New  England  coast. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
3146.  Ditto.    {Toxapneustes  sp.)     Southern  United  States.     Dr.  William 

Stimpson. 
3145.  Ditto.    (T.  franoUcarum,  Ag.)    Alaska  to  California.    F.  Bischo£f. 

B.  Injurious: 

1.  Destroying  oysters,  clams,  &c.: 

3214.  starfish  (Asteriaa  vulgaris,  Stm.).    Portland,  Me.     U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

3149.  Ditto.    (Aat,  arenicola,  Stm.)     Massachusetts   Bay.     Dr.  William 

Stimpson. 

3213.  Ditto.    Long  Island  Sound.    U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

3150.  Ditto.    South  Norwalk,  Conn.    Hoyt  Brothers. 

3151.  Ditto.    In  act  of  destroying  oysters.    South  Norwalk,  Conn.    Hoyt 

Brothers. 

2.  By  their  urticating  powers  annoying  bathers  and  "  foul- 

ing"  nets   and    fishing    lines  *with    slime— various 
Acalephs. 

PEOTOZOA. 

Protozoans.— Sponges,  ETC. 

Useful: 

1.  For  conveyance  of  fluids,  requiring  an  elastic  and  tem- 
porary menstruum,  and  as  a  detergent: 

3210.  Sponge  (on  bougie).    Boston,  Mass.    J.  A.  Levey. 
3206-9.  Sponge  (Spongia  barhara,  D.  &  M.).    Florida  Keys  and  Bahamas. 
Isaacs  &  Co.,  sponge-dealers,  New  York. 

3205.  Ditto.    {Spongia  graminea^  Hyatt).    (Prepared  by  cleansing  for  use.) 

Key  West.    Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
3203-4.  Ditto.    (Dried  in  natural  condition.)    Key  West.    Boston  Soo. 

Nat.  Hist. 

gJ^"^' S  Ditto.    (5.  dura,  var.denaa,  Hyatt.)    Florida  Keys.    Isaacs  &  Co. 

3154-66.  Ditto.    {S,  dura,  var.  gravida,  Hyatt.)    Florida  Keys.    Isaacs  &, 

(%, 
3172.  Ditto.    Dried  in  natural  state.    (Aphjaina  aurea,  Hyatt.)    Bahamas. 

Bbston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
3168-71.  Bitto.     (Cleansed.)     {S,  dura,  var.   punctata,  Hyatt.)     Florida 

EiBys.    Isaacs  &,  Co. 
3177.  Ditto.    (Dried  in  natural  state.)    {S,   cerebriformis,  Hyatt.)    Key 

West.    Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. 
3173-76.  Ditto.    (Cleansed.)    Key  West  and  Bahamas.    Isaacs  &>  Co. 
3178-9.  Ditto.    (5. /M&MZi/e»-a,  Lam.).    Florida  and  Bahamas.    Isaacs  &  Co. 
3160-85.  Ditto.     {S,  tubuUfera,  var.  rotunda^  Hyatt.)    Florida  Keys  and 

Bahamas.     Isaacs  &  Co. 
3186.  Ditto.     (Dried  in  natural  condition.)    Florida  Keys.    Boston  Soc. 

Nat.  Hist. 
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3189-90.  Ditto.      (Cleansed.)      (5.    tubulifera,   var.    dwoi/wmto,    Hyatt.) 

Florida  Keys  and  Bahamas.    Isaacs  A,  Co. 
3192-96.  Ditto.    (S.  gos9ypina,  D.  &  M.,  var.  himUa.)    Florida  Keys  and 

Bahamas.    Isaacs  &  Co. 
3197.  Ditto.    (S.  gotsffpinoy  var.  dendriHoa.)   Florida  Keys  and  Bahamait. 

Isaacs  &  Co. 
3198-3202.  Ditto.    (S.  gon^na,  var.  poroBO. )    Florida  Keys  and  Bahamas. 

Isaacs  &  Co. 

2.  XJsefdl  as  an  elastic  medium  or  absorbent: 
• 
3213a.  Sponge  prepared  for  nse  as  lint  in  surgery.    Wm.  B.  HoseSi  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
3211.  Ditto.    For  stuffing  cushions  and  packing.    Florida.    Jas.  Bichaid- 

son. 
3212a.  Ditto.    Prepared  for  staffing  cushions,  mattresses,  &o.     FU»ida. 
Wm.  B.  Moses,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Injurious: 

1.  By  destroying  oysters: 

3215.  Boring  sponge  ( ClAona  mlphurea,  Verrill).  Mature  form,  afto*  oyster- 
shell  has  disintegrated.  Vineyard  Sound,  Mass.  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

32979.  Boring  sponge.    Shells  of  Pecten  showing  ravages.    Castine^Me.   A. 
R.  Crittenden. 

32960.  Ditto.    Castine,  Me.    L.  J.  Heath. 

32820.  Ditto.    Showing  effect  on  oyster-shell.    New  York  Bay.    B.  J.  M. 

Carley. 
3147.  Ditto.    Showing  various  stages  in  shelL    Shrewsbury  River,  N.  J. 
B.  J.  M.  Carley.      • 

Rhlzopods. 

ITsef ol ;  the  fossil  forms  being  largely  employed  as  a  polishing 
powder  under  the  name  of  "Tripoli'^  or  ^^infosorialearth''^ 
as  a  menstruum  for  nitro-glycerine,  in  the  manu&cture  of 
dynamite  and  other  explosives;  and  also  in  the  manofBMV 
ture  of  "  stone  china''  and  pottery.  The  valuable  quality 
in  nearly  all  cases  is  the  contained  silica. 

MISOBLLANEOUS  PEODUOTS  OP  SEA  OE  SHOES,  NOT  OF 
AS  ANIMAL  NATUEE. 

Plants: 

a.  Lichens: 

29316.  Orchilla  {BoceUa  tinctoria),  in  its  natural  condition  as  gathered  from 

rocks  and  branches  of  plants.    West  coast  of  North  America.    W. 

A.  Ross  &  Bro.,  New  York. 
29313.  "Archil  liquor,"  derived  from  Orchilla,  and  extensively  used  as  a  dye- 

stiiif.    West  coast  of  North  America.    W.  A.  Uoss  &  Bro.,  Now 

York. 
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29314.  "Cudbear."  Prodnct  of  a  lichen  {Lecanora)^  extensively  applied  as 
a  dye-stufF.  Western  coast  of  North  America.  W.  A.  Ross  & 
Bro.,  New  York. 

b.  AlgSdl 

1.  Having  economical  applications: 

*  Available  as  food. 

.  Irish  moss  {Chondru$  orispua,  L.),  affording  gelatine.    New  England 

coast    Dr.  W.  G.  Farlow. 
'    •— ^.  Western  dnlse  (Sohizymenia  cdulis,  Ag.).    West  coast  United  States. 

Rev.  E.  Hall. 
.  Dulse  (Rhodymenia  palnuUa,  Grev.),  used  for  food.    New  England 

coast.    Dr.  W.  G.  Farlow. 
»— .  Laver  (Parphyra  vulgaris^  Ag.),  used  for  food.    New  England  coast. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Farlow. 
.  Badderlocks  (J2ariaescu2«ftta,  Grov.).    Available  for  food.    Cape  Cod 

northward.  ' 

^^ Employed  in  the  irumufacture  of  fertilizers^  iodine  and  hromine^  or 
"  artificial  staghom^  (Laminaria)  articles. 

.  Rockwocd  {Fuima  v€8icttlosu8f  L.  &  C).    New  England  coast.    Dr. 

W.  G.  Farlow. 
.  Bull-head  kelp  (NereocyalU  Lutkeana,  P.  &  M.).    Stems  made  by  In- 
dians into  fishing-lines.    Northwest  coast  of  America.    W.  H.  Dall. 

.  Specimens  of  lines  made  of  this  material.    [See  ethnological  mid 

fishing-implement  series.] 
29373.  Devil's  apron  (Laminttria  digitata)f  dried  stems  for  making  ''tentH." 

Newfoundland.    Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb. 
29373a.  "Sponge  tents"  used  in  surgery,  made  from  dried  LanUnaria  stems. 
293735.  Paper-knife,    made  of   *^  artificial  etaghom"  or  dried  Laminaria 
(langicruris),  by  J.  H.  Batchelder,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

2.  Ornamental  algSB: 

The  following  scries,  preparotl  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Farlow,  comprises  speci- 
mens collected  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hooper  and  Dr.  Palmer,  at  Key  West;  by 
Dr.  Farlow  on  the  New  England  coast;  by  Prof.  D.  C.  Eaton  from  various 
sources;  by  A.  R.  Young,  at  New  York;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Davis,  at  Cape  Ann; 
Mrs.  Beebe,  at  Gloucester,  Mass.;  Mrs.  B.  D.  Halstead,  at  Swampscott; 
Mr.  H.  Avorill,  at  New  York;  Dr.  L.  R.  Gibbes,  in  South  Carolina;  Miss 
M.  A.  Booth,  at  Orient,  L.  I. ;  and  from  California  and  Oregon  by  Dr.  C. 
L.  Anderson,  Capt.  I.  Stratton,  Rev.  E.  Hall,  Mr.  H.  Hemphill,  D.  Cleve- 
land, and  Mr.  W.  H.  DaU : 

Amansia  multifida,  Lmx.    Key  West. 
DA8TA  GiBBBSii,  Harv.    Key  West. 
Dasta  ELEGAN8,  Ag.     Chenille,    Cape  Cod. 
Dasya  RAM08I8SIMA,  Harv.    Key  West. 
Dasta  Harveyi,  Ashmead.    Key  West. 
Dasya  mollis,  Harv.    Key  West. 
Dasya  mucronata,  Harv.    Key  West 
Dasya  Wukdemanni,  Bailey.    Key  West. 
Dasya  callituamnion,  Harv.    San  I)icj;o. 
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Dasya  Tumanowiczi,  Gatty.    Key  West. 
Dasya  lophoclados,  Mont.    Key  West. 
Dasya  ^lumosa,  Bail,  and  Harv.    Santa  Craz,  Cal. 
BOSTRYCHIA  MoNTAGNBiy  Harv.    Key  West. 
BoSTRYCHiA  CALAMISTRATA,  Mont.    Key  West. 
BosTRYCHiA  MoRiTZiANA,  Mont.    Florida. 

POLYSiPHONiA  URCEOLATA,  Grev.    Nahant,  Mass.    Y or.  formosaj  New  Eng- 
land. 

•  POLYSIPHONIA  Havanensis,  Mont.    Var.  Binneyi,  Ag.,  Key  West. 
POLYSIPHONIA  FERULACEA,  Ag.     Key  West. 

POLYSIPHONIA  Olneyi,  Harv.  Daugh-haUa.  Long  Islaud  Sonnd. 
POLYSIPHONIA  Harveyi,  Ball.  Nigger-hair,  Wood's  HoU,  Mass. 
POLYSIPHONIA  ELONGATA,  Grev.  LohsUr-claws,  Gay  Head,  Mass. 
POLYSIPHONIA  YIOLAGEA,  Grev.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass. 

*  POLYSIPHONIA  FiBRUXOSA,  Grev.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass. 

POLYSIPHONIA  VARIEGATA,  Ag.      Wood's  Holl,  MaSS. 

POLYSIPHONIA  PBNNATA,  Ag.    Califomia. 

POLYSIPHONIA  PARASITICA,  Grev.    California.    Var.  dendroidea,  Ag.,  Cali- 
fomia. 
POLYSIPHONIA  Baileyi,  Ag.    Pacific  coast. 
POLYSIPHONIA  peotbn-veneris,  Harv.    Florida. 
*      POLYSIPHONIA  atrorubescens,  Grev.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 
POLYSIPHONIA  BiPiNNATA,  Post.  and  Rupr.    West  coast. 
POLYSIPHONIA  WOODU,  HatT.    West  coast. 

POLYSIPHONIA  laGRESCENS,  Grev. 

POLYSIPHONIA  FAsnoiATA,  Grev.    Nahant,  Mass. 

Odonthalia  ALEuncA,  Ag.    Oregon. 

Odonthaua  Lyallh,  Harv.    Neeah  Bay,  W.  T. 

Rhodomela  larix,  Ag.    California. 

Rhodomela  floccosa,  Ag.    Aleutian  Islands. 

Rhodomela  subfusca,  Ag.    Gloucester,  Mass.    Var.  gradU$f  same  limit?. 

Var.  Bochei,  Long  Island  Sound. 
DiGENiA  SIMPLEX,  Ag.    Key  West. 
Bryothamnion  tioangulare,  Ag.    Key  West. 
Bryothamnion  Seaforthii,  Ag.    Florida. 
Alsidium  Blodgettii,  Harv.    Key  West,  Fla. 
AcANTHOPHORA  Thieiui,  Lmx.    Florida  to  Brazil;  Pacific  Ocean. 
ACANTHOPHORA  MUSCOiDES,  Ag.    Florida. 
Chondria  dasyphylla,  Ag.    Cape  Cod. 
Chondria  striolata,  Ag.    (C.  Bailey anoy  Mont.)    Cape  Cod. 
Chondria  tenuissima,  Ag.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 
Chondria  uttoraus,  Harv.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 
Chondria  atropurpurea,  Harv.    Key  West,  Fla. 
Laurencia  pinnahfida,  Lnix.     Pepper-dulse,    California* 
Laurbncia  virgata,  Ag.    Califomia. 
Laurencia  obtusa,  Lmx.    Florida. 
Laurencia  impiIcata,  Ag.    Key  West. 
Laurencia  cervicornis,  Harv.    Key  West ;  San  Diego,  CaL 
Laurencia  geioiifera,  Harv. .  Florida. 
Laurencia  papillosa,  Grev.    Florida. 
Laurencia  paniculata,  Ag.    San  Diego,  Cal. 
Chylocladia  ovalis.  Hook.    {Lonxentaria,  Endl.)    California. 
Grinnelua  Americana,  Harv.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 
Delesseria  sinuosa,  Lmx.    Gloucester,  Mass. 
Delesseria  quercifolia,  Bory.    Califomia. 
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Delessbria.  alata,  Lmx.    Gloucester,  Mass. 
Delesseria  htpoqlossum,  Larmx.    Cbleston,  S.  C. 
Delesseria  tenuifolia,  Harv.    Key  West. 
Delesseria  involvens,  Harv.    Key  West. 
Delesseria  Lbprieurii,  Mont.    New  York. 
Delesseria  decipiens,  *Ag.    West  coast.    Neeah  Bay,  W.  T. 
NiTOPHYLLUM  PUNCTATUM,  var.  oceUotum,  Grev.    Key  West. 
NiTOPHYLLUM  SPECTABILE,  EatoD,  HISS.    CaUfomia, 
NiTOPHYLLUM  LACERATUM,  Grev.    California. 
NiTOPHYLLUM  LATIS8IMUM,  Ag.    California. 
NiTOPHYLLUM  ARSOLATUM,  Eaton,  inss.    California. 
NiTOPHYLLUM  (Neuroglossum)  Andersonii,  Ag.    California. 

NiTOPHYLLUM  RUPRECHTLANUM,  Ag.     West  COast. 

Calliblepharis  ciliata,  Ktitz.    Cape  Ann,  Mass. 

Gracilaria  multipartita,  Ag.    Var.  anguetisHjnOf  Harv.    New  York. 

Gracilabia  cervicornis,  Ag.    Key  West. 

Gracilarla  confervoides,  Grev.    Florida ;  California. 

Gracilaria  armata,  Ag.    Key  West. 

CORALLiNA  OFFiciNAUS,  L.    Cape  Ann. 

CORALUNA  SQUAMATA,  EUis  and  Sol.    San  Diego,  California. 

Jaioa  RUBENS,  Lmx.    San  Diego,  Califomia. 

Jania  capillacea,  Harv.    Key  West. 

Ahphiroa  fragilussima,  Lmx.    Florida. 

Amphiroa  nodulosa,  Kiltz.    Florida. 

Amphiroa  debilis,  Ktitz.    Florida. 

Amphiroa  Califorkica,  Decaisne.    West  coast. 

Melobesia  farinosa,  Lmx.    East  coast. 

Mblobesia  pustulata,  Lmx.    Wood's  HoU,  Mass. 

Lithothamnion  polymorphum,  Aresoh.    Eastport,  Me. 

HiLDBMBRANDTiA  ROSBA,  Kiitz.    Eastport,  Me. 

Geudium  corneum,  Lmx.    Florida ;  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Geudium  cartilagineum,  Grev.    San  DiegOj^  Cal. 

Geudium  Coulteri,  Harv.    Califomia. 

WuRDEMANNiA  SETACEA,  Harv.    Key  West. 

EucHEUMA  isiFORMB,  Ag.    Key  West. 

EucHEUBiAf  ACANTHOCLADUM,  Ag.  {Chrysymenio^  Harv.).    Key  West 

Hypnea  musciformis,  Lmx.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 

Hypnea  cornuta,  Ag.    Key  West. 

Rhodymenia  palmata,  Grev.    ComtMn  duUe.    Swampscott,  Mass. 

Rhodymenia  palmetta,  Grev.    Califomia. 

Rhodymenia  corallina,  Grev.    California. 

Euthora  cristata,  Ag.    Gloucester,  Mass. 

Plocamium  coccineum,  Lyngb.    Var.  flexuosum.    West  coast. 

Stbnogramma  interrupta,  Mont.    Califomia. 

PiKEA  Californica,  Harv.    California. 

Champia  parvula,  Harv.    Noank,  Conn. 

LoMENTARiA  Baileyana,  Farlow  (Chylooladiaf  Harv.).    New  York  Bay. 

LoMENTARiA  ROSBA,  Thorct.    Gay  Head,  Mass. 

Rhabdonia  tenera,  Ag.  (Solieria  chordalis,  Harv.)    Wood's  HoU,  Mass. 

Rhabdoxia  Coulteri,  Harv.    California. 

CORDYLOCLADiA  CONFERTA,  Ag.    San  Diego,  Cal. 

POLYiDBS  ROTUNDUS,  Ag.    Capo  Ann,  Mass. 

Peyssonnelia  atro-purpurea,  Crouan  t.    Key  West. 

I^EMALION  MULTIFIDUM,  Ag.      Watch  Hill,  R.  I. 

SciNAiA  FURCELLATA,  Bivon.    Gay  Head,  Mass. 
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LiAOORA  VAUDA,  HoTv.    Florida. 

LiAGORA  PINNATA,  Harv.    Florida. 

LiAQORA  PULVERULENTA,  Ag.    Key  West. 

Wrangelia  pknicillata,  Ag.    Key  West. 

Phylu>phora  BRODiiGi,  Ag.    Long  Island  Sonnd. 

Phyllophora  membrakifolia,  Ag.    Long  Island  Sound. 

Gymxooonorus  Norvbgicus,  Ag.  (inc.  O.  Tarreyi,  Ag.).   Peak's  Islandi  Me. 

GYMNOGONGRU8  TENUIS,  Ag.    California. 

Gtmnooonqrus  GRiFFiTHSiiE,  Ag.    California. 

Gtmnogongrus  unbaris,  Ag.    California. 

Ahnfeltia  gigartinoidbs,  Ag.    West  coast. 

Ahnfbltia  pucata,  Ft.    Cai>e  Ann,  Mass. 

Ctstoclonium  purpurascbns,  Ktttz.    Block  Island,  New  Toik. 

Callophylus  variegata,  Ag.    California. 

Callophtlus  obtusifoua,  Ag.    San  Diego,  Cal. 

Callophtllis  discigbra,  Ag.    California. 

GiGABTiNA  ACicuLARis,  Lmx.    Florida. 

GiGARTiKA  CANALICULATA,  Harv.    West  coast. 

GiGARTiNA  MAMiLLOSA,  Ag.    Portland,  Me. ;  Santa  Onus,  Cal. 

GiGARTiNA  MiCROPHTLLA,  Harv.,  and  var.  horrida,    Califomia. 

GiGARTiNA  RADULA,  Ag.    West  coast. 

Choxdrus  crispus,  Lyngb.    Irish  most.    Cape  Ann,  Mass.    Very  common. 

Choxdrus  affixis,  Harv.    Califomia. 

iRiOiBA  LAMiKARioiDES,  Bory.  {molnding  IridoM  minot' axid  IHd(»a  diokoUmo). 

West  coast. 
ExDOCLADiA  MURiCATA,  Ag.  *  West  coast 
Cryptoxemia  crenulata,  Ag.    Key  West. 
Chrtstmbnia  haltmenioides,  Harv.    Key  West. 
Chrtstmbxia  uvaria,  Ag.    Key  West. 

Haltmexia  liqulata,  Ag.    Yar.  Califomioa;  Santa  Gnu,  Cal. 
Halymexia  Floresia,  Ag.    Key  West. 
Pbioxitis  LAXCBO/.ATA,  Harv.    West  coast. 
Prioxitis  Axdersoxii,  Eaton,  mss.    Santa  Croz,  CaL 
ScHiZTMEXiA  EDULis,  Ag.    Oregon. 
ScHiZTMBXiAf  cocciNEA,  Hanr.    Santa  Croz,  CaL 
Grateloupia  Gidbesii,  Harv.    Charleston,  S.  C. 
Gratbloupia  CuTLERiiE,  Kiitz.    California. 
Gratbloupia  filicixa,  Ag.    Florida. 
Halosacciox  hydropuora,  Ag.    West  coast. 
Halosacciox  fucicola.  Post,  and  Rupr..   West  coast 
Halosacciox  rambxtaceum,  Ag.    Eastport,  Me. 
Sfyridia  aculeata,  Kiltz.    Florida. 
Spyridia  filambxtosa,  Harv.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 
MiOROCLADiA  CouLTBRi,  Harv.    West  coast. 
MiCROCLADiA  Cauforxica,  Farlow.    California. 
MiOROCLADiA  BOREAUS,  Rupr.    West  coast. 
Cextrocbras  clavulatum,  Ag.    Key  West. 
Cbxtroceras  Eatoniaxum,  Farlow.    West  coast. 
Ceramium  xitexs,  Ag.    Key  West. 
Ceramium  RUDRiTM,  Ag.    East  coast. 
Ceramium  Deslongchampsii,  Oh.    Eastport,  Me. 
Ceramium  diaphanum,  Roth.    California. 
Ceramium  strictum,  Harv.    New  England. 
Ceramium  Youxgii,  Farlow,  mss.    Canarsie,  L.  L 
CBRAMiUBf  TEXUissiMUM,  Lyngb.    Key  West. 
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Ceramium  fastigiatum,  Harv.    Southern  New  England. 

Ceramitjm .     Key  West. 

Ptilota  densa,  Ag.    California. 

Ptilota  HYPN01DK8,  Harv.    California. 

Ptilota  plumosa,  Ag.    Var.  fiUcina,  west  coast.    Var.  serrata.    Eastport, 

Me.,  and  Neeah  Bay,  W.  T. 
Ptilota  eleoans,  Bonnem.    New  York. 
GLOI08IPHOXIA  capillaris,  Carm.    Cape  Ann,  Mass. 
Crouania  attenuata,  J.  Ag.    Key  West. 
Griffithsia  Bornettiaxa,  Farl.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 
Callithamnion  tetragonum,  Ag.    Orient,  L.  I. 
Caixithamnion  Baileyi,  Harv.    New  York.  ^ 

Caluthamnion  ptilophora,  Eaton,  mss.    California. 
Caixithamxion  Borreri,  Ag.    New  Haven,  Conn. 
Callithabinion  ryssoideum,  Am.    Long  Island  Sound. 
Caluthamnion  corymbosum,  Ag.    Beverly,  Mass. 
Caixithamnion  versicolor,  Ag.,  var.  adrospermumf  Harv.    New  York. 
Caixithamnion  plumula,  Lyngb.    Gay  Head,  Mass. 
Caixithamnion  heteromorpiium,  Ag.,  mss.    California. 
Caixithamnion  Americanum,  Harv.    New  York. 
Caixithamnion  Pylaisa:i,  Mont.    Gloucester,  Mass. 
Caixithamnion  floccosum,  Ag.   Var. pacificumf  Harv.  Neeah,  Bay,  W.  T. 
Callithamnion  cruciatum,  Ag.    New  York. 
Callithamnion  Le.jolisia,  Furlow,  mss.    San  Diego,  Cal. 
Caixithamnion  Turnkri,  Ag.    New  York. 
Caixithamnion  Rotiiii,  Lyugb.    New  England  coast. 
Caixithamnion  roseum,  Lyiig.    New  York. 
PoRPHYRA  vulgaris,  Ag.    Later,    East  coast. 
Banoia  fuscofuhpurea,  Lyngb.    East  coast. 
Chantraxsia  EFFLORK8CKNS,  Tliur.    Gay  Head,  Mass. 
Chantransia  viiiOATULA,  Tliiuct.    Portland,  Me. 
Erythrotrichia  cer^vmicola,  Arescb.    Cape  Ann,  Mass. 
Padina  pavonia,  Lmx.     Peacock' 8-UiU,    Key  West,  Fla, 
ZONARIA  lobata,  Ag.     Kcy  West. 
ZONARiA  FLAVA,  Ag.    San  Diego,  Cal. 
Taonia  Schr(EDERI,  Ag.    Florida. 
DiCTYOTA  FASCIOLA,  Lmx.    Florida;  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Dictyota  diciiotoma,  D.  C.    Charleston. 

DiCTYOTA  CILIATA,  Ag.      K©y  Wcst. 

Dictyota  Kunthii,  Ag.    San  Diego,  Cal. 

Dictyota  acutiloba,  Ag.    Key  West. 

Sargassum  vuloare,  Ag.    Atlantic  Ocean. 

Sargassum  bacciferum,  Ag.    Gulf -weed.    Gulf  Stream. 

Sargassum  dentifollium,  Ag.    Key  West. 

Sargassum  Aoardianum,  Farlow,  mss.    Sau  Diego,  Cal. 

TURBINARIA  vulgaris,  Ag.    Key  West. 

Fucus  fastigiatus,  Ag.    West  coast. 

Fucus  distichus,  L,  {F.  filiformis,  Gm.).    Swanipscott,  Mass. 

Fucus  furcatus,  Ag.    Marblobead,  Mass. 

Fucus  VESicuLOSUS,  L.    liock'wcexf.    Swampscott,  Mass. 

Fucus  serratus,  L.    Nova  Scotia. 

Nereocystis  LOtkeana,  Post,  and  Rnpr.     Great  hiadder-weed,    Monterey, 

Cal.,  and  iiortbward. 
Alaria  esculenta,  Grev.     Hadderlccks.     Hanware,     Cape  Cod. 
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Lamixaria  baccharhina,  Lmx,    DeviVs  apron ;  Kelp,    New  York,  north- 
ward; westcoaat;  Europe;  Japan f. 
Laminaria  LONQiCRums,  De  la  Pyl.    JJeviVs  apivn;  Kelp,    New  England* 
Laminaria  FLEXiCAUUS,  Le  Jolis.    DeviVs  apron ;  Kelp.    New  England. 
AOARUM  TuRNERi,  Post.  and  Rupr.    Sea-colander,    Nabant,  Mass. 
Stilophora  RHIZ0DE8,  Ag.    Vineyard  Sound. 
ASPEROCOCCUS  SINU0SU8,  Bory.    Key  West. 
ASPEROCOCCUS  ECHINATU8,  Grev.    New  England  coast. 
Hydroclathrus  CANCELLATU8,  Bory.    Noank,  Conn. 
RALF8IA  VERRUC08A,  Aresch.    Nahant,  Mass. 
Chorda  filum,  Stack.    New  York. 
Chordaria  flagelliformis,  Ag.    Eastport,  Me. 
Chordaria  abietixa,  Rupr.     Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
Chordaria  divauicata,  Ag.    Gloucester,  Mass. 

CA8TAGNEA   VTRESCENS,  ThUTCt.       Wood's  HoU,  MaSS. 

Leathesia  tuberiformis,  Gray.    Watch  HiU,  R.  I. 
Elachista  fucicola,  Fr.    New  England. 
Myrionema  8TRANGULANS,  Grcv.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 
Myrionema  Leclancherii,  Harv.    Gloucester,  Mass. 
CLAD08TEPHUS  8PONQI08U8,  Ag.     Newport,  R.  I. 
CLAD08TEPHU8  VERTiciLLATUS,  Ag.    Gay  Head,  Mass. 
Sphacelaria  fusca,  Ag.     On  AmpMroa  Californica,  San  Diego,  C»L 
Sphacelaria  RADICAN8,  Ag.    New  Eugland. 
EcTOCARPUS  FiRMUS,  Ag.  {E,  littoroHsj  Harv.).     New  England. 
.  ECTOCARPUS  Farlowii,  Thuret.    Peak's  Island,  Me. 
EcTOCARPUS  siucuLOSUS,  Lyngb.    Charleston,  S.  C. 
ECTOCARPUS  V1RIDI8,  Harv.     Orient,  L.  I. 
EcTOCARPUS  FASCicuLATUS,  Harv.    New  England  coast. 
EcTOCARPUS  GRANULOSUS,  Ag.    Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
EcTOCARPUs  Hooperi,  Harv.     Greenport,  L.  I. . 
Desmarestia  aculeata,  Lmx.    Eastport,  Me. 
Desmarestia  VIR1DI8,  Lmx.    New  York. 
DE8MARE8TIA  LiGULATA,  Lmx.     Monterey,  Cal. 

PuNCTARiA  LATiFOUA,  Grev.,  and  var.  zoateras,  Le  Jolis.    Eastport,  Me. 
PUNCTARIA  PLANTAGiNEA,  Grev.    New  England. 
PHYLLITI8  FASCIA,  Ktz.    Eastport,  Me. 
SCYT08IPH0N  L0MENTARIU8,  Ag.    Eastport,  Me. 
Caulerpa  prolifera,  Lmx.    Florida. 
Caulerpa  CRAS8IFOLIA,  Ag.,  var.  Mexicana,    Florida. 
Caulerpa  plumaris,  Ag.    Florida. 
Caulerpa  Ashbieadii,  Harv.    Key  West. 
Caulerpa  ericifoua,  Ag.    Florida. 
Caulerpa  cupressoides,  Ag.    Key  West. 
Caulerpa  lanuginosa,  Ag.    Key  West.  * 

Caulerpa  PASPALOiDES,  Bory.    Florida. 
Caulerpa  clavifera,  Ag.    Florida, 
Halimeda  opuntia,  Lmx.    Florida. 
Halimeda  tuna,  Lmx.    Florida. 
Halimeda  tridens,  Lmx.    Key  West. 
UdOtea  flabellata,  Lmx.     Key  West. 
Udotea  coxglutinata,  Lmx.    Key  West. 

CODIUM  TOMENTOSUM,  Stack.    Florida ;  var.  damcdowmi$.    West  ooast 
CHLORODESMisf    Key  West. 
Bryopsis  plumosa,  Lmx.    Eastern  coast. 
Bryopsis  hypnoidkb,  Lmx.     Key  West. 
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Vaucheria  PILOBOLOIDE8,  Thuret.    Wood's  IIoll,  Mass. 
Dasycladus  0CCIDENTAU8,  HoTv.    Florida. 
DaSYCLADUS  CLAVJiKoUMis,  Ag.     Key  West. 
ACETABULARIA  CRENULATA,  LuiX.      Florida. 

Cymopolia  barbata,  Lmx.    Key  West. 
Ohamjedoris  annulata,  Mout.    Key  West. 
PEpaciLLUS  DUMKT08U8,  Dne.    Florida ;  West  Indies. 
Penicillus  capitatus,  Lmx.    Mermaid^ a  shaving-brush,    Florida. 
Blodgettia  f  COXFERVOIDE8,  Harv.    Key  West. 
Anadyomene  fi^bellata,  Lmx.    Key  West. 
DiCTYOSPHiERiA  FAVUL08A,  Dne.    Koy  West. 
AscoTHAMNiON  INTRICATUM,  KUtz.    Key  West. 
Enteromorpha  INTESTINALI8,  Link.    New  England. 
Enteromorpha  COMPRE88A,  Grev.    New  England. 
Enteromorpha  clathrata,  Grev.    New  England  coast. 
Ulva  LATissiMAy  Linn.    Sea-lettuce,    New  England  coast. 
Ulva  PA8CIATA,  Delile.    Califomia. 
Cladophora  membranacea,  Ag.    Key  West. 
Cladophora  rupestkis,  L.    Cape  Ann,  Mass. 
Cladophora  arcta,  Dillw.    Cape  Ann,  Mass. 
Cladophora  lanosa,  Roth.    Orient,  L.  I. 
Cladophora  uncialis,  F1.  Dan.    New  England  coast. 
Cladophora  LiETEViREXS,  Dillw.    Key  West,  Fla. 
Cladophora  fracta,  F1.  Dan.    Eastern  coast. 
CHiBTOMORPHA  PiCQUOTiANA,  Mont.    Cape  Ann,  Mass. 
CafflTOMORPHA  BfELAOONiUM,  Wcb.  and  Mohr.    Cape  Ann,  Mass. 
CHiBTOMORPHA  8UT0RIA,  Berk.    St^nington,  Conn. 

CHiETOMORPHA  BRACHYGONA,  HlUTV.      Key  Wcst. 

CttfflTOMORPHA  T0RTU08A,  Dillw.    Eastport,  Me. 
HoRMOTRiCHUM  YoxJNGANUM,  DiUw.    Ncw  England  coast. 
Lyngbya  MAJU8CULA,  Harv.    Cape  Cod. 
Lyngbya  ferruginea,  Ag.    New  Englund  coast. 
Lyngbya  KCtzungiana,  Thur.    Eastern  coast. 
Calothrix  confer vicola,  Ag.    East  coast. 
Calothrix  scopulorum,  Ag.    East  coast. 
SPHiEROZYGA  Carmichaelu,  Harv.    Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 
Pbtrocelis  cruenta,  Ag.    Eastport,  Me. 
Spirulina  TENUI88IMA,  Klitz.    Eastport,  Me. 
ChnoOspora  FA8TIQIATA,  Ag.    San  Diego,  Cal. 
H0RMACTI8  Farlowi,  Bomet.    East  coast. 

Inorganic  materials: 

.  Sconring-sand.    Impure  silex  for  domestic  use.    Alameda^  CaL    H. 

Hemphill. 
.    Glassmaker's-sand.    Pnie  silex.    Isle  of  Shoals,  N.  H. 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS  OF  ANIMAi;^  PRODUCTS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES:  A  REVIEW  OF  A  PORTION  OF  THE  RE- 
POET  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 
FOE  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1877. 


By  O.  Bbown  Goode. 


The  following  review  of  the  character  and  commercial  values  of  animal 
products  used  or  produced  in  the  United  States  is  intended  to  supple- 
ment and  explain  in  part  the  preceding  ^^  Catalogue  of  the  collection 
illustrating  the  animal  resources  of  the  United  States^"  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  National  Museiun  for  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1876.  The  statistics  have  been  arranged  with  a  view  to 
a  concise  exhibition  of  the  extent  and  location  of  the  trade  in  all  sub- 
stances of  animal  origin.  The  classification  is  uniform  with  that  em- 
ployed in  the  catalogue. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  show — 

1.  The  amount  of  imports,  the  countries  from  which  the  products  are 
imported,  and  the  ports  through  which  the  import  entries  are  chiefly 
made. 

2.  The  domestic  consumption  of  foreign  products.  The  table  of  im- 
ports entered  into  consumption  is  more  detailed  than  any  of  the  others, 
and  from  this  have  been  taken  many  statements  which  were  not  else- 
where given,  as,  for  instance,  the  amounts  of  coral,  whalebone,  chemicals, 
and  specimens  of  natural  history. 

3.  The  exports  of  dome.'itic  products,  the  ports  from  which  they  were 
chiefly  shipped,  and  the  countries  to  which  they  are  sent. 

4.  The  statistics  of  foreign  eAi)orts  or  of  the  exports  of  products  not 
directly  of  domestic  origin. 

No  account  has  been  made  of  the  indirect  and  transshipment  trade. 

LlVma  ANIMALS. 

The  total  value  of  living  animals  brought  into  the  United  States  does 
AOt  fall  far  below  $2,200,000. 

The  value  of  the  miscellaneous  importations  6f  living  animals  is  placed 
it  $1,648,465.  Of  this  amount  Quebec,  Ontario,  &c.,  supply  $1,452,457, 
%nd  Mexico  $129,897  (no  doubt  chiefly  sheep).  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  send  $30,124,  Germany  $13,262,  British  Columbia  $13,762, 
England  $0,184.  The  remainder  comes  from  the  British  East  Indies 
($1,389),  Cuba  ($818),  Brazil  ($133),  Scotland,  Honduras,  Belgium,  Chili, 
China,  France,  Guiana,  Colombia,  and  Uruguay.  The  latter  countries 
probably  send  chiefly  animals  for  menageries  and  gardens. 

Animals  for  breeding  purposes  are  imported  to  the  amount  of  $410,17O, 
The  larger  proportion  ($291,960)  comes  from  the  British  Pro\inces 
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through  the  Lake  ports.  Kew  York,  uith  its  extensive  shipments  from 
Europe,  receives  the  next  proportionate  share  ($111,501),  then  San 
Francisco  ($4,708),  Boston  ($3,029),  Baltimore  ($2,113),  Philadelphia 
($519),  and  New  Orleans  ($200). 

The  teams  of  emigrants  have  the  right  of  free  entry.  The  yearly 
return  of  entries  is  placed  at  $26,070.  The  greater  proportion  ($23,520) 
appears  to  come  from  the  British  Provinces  through  the  Lake  ports. 

The  imjwrts  of  birds  are  valued  at  $109,870.  Of  this  amount,  $71,989 
comes  to  New  York,  and  consists  i)rincipally,  no  doubt,  of  singing  birds. 
The  Provinces  send  $38,328,  probably,  for  the  most  part,  fowls. 

Leeches  are  imported  to  the  amount  of  $4,227.  All  come  through 
New  York,  except  $133  worth  through  New  Orleans. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  "  Stntement  showing  quantities 
and  values  of  foreign  merchandise  entered,  into  consumption  in  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1877,  &c."  (No.  20, 
pp.  440-505),  while  it  necessarily  does  not  tally  with  the  figures  already 
given,  is  instructive,  since  it  shows  in  fidler  detail  the  numbers  and  char- 
acter of  the  imports  of  foreign  animals: 


Description  of  animaL 


Namber. 


Value. 


9,240 

31,893 

Sheep 282,432 


Horses. 
Cattle . 


UOJES . . . 
Animals 


lis  for  breeding  purposes . 

Fowls,  land  and  water 

Birds. 


Leeches ., 

Animals  not  elsewhere  specifle<1. 


4,534 
6,370 


$602,613 

314,094 

674,883 

9,87« 

410,47a 

30,798 

73,187 

4,288 

27,787 


Total.. 


2, 139, 847 


The  domestic  exports  of  living  animals  are  valued  at  $3,306,308,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Description  of  onimnt 


Horses 

Mules 

Homed  cattle . 

Sheep 

Hogs 


Total. 


Number. 


2,042 
3.441 

no,  001 
179,017 

65,107 


Vahie. 


$301, 134 
478. 434 

1,593,080 
234,480 
699.1^0 


3.300,308 


The  largest  number  of  horses  is  shipped  from  New  York  (727),  next 
from  Brazos  de  Santiago,  Tex.  (363),  Minnesota  (196),  San  Diego,  CaL 
(195),  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  (82),  Puget  Sound,  Washington  (66),  San 
Francisco  (52),  and  Baltimore  (53).  The  horses  8hipx)ed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco are  most  valuable,  being  woith  $500  on  an  average;  those  from 
New  York  $160;  those  from  Texas  $40. 

The  principal  exports  of  horses  are  to  Mexico  (603)  chiefly  from  Texas, 
Quebec,  Ontario,  &c.  (391),  the  British  West  Indies  and  Honduras  (232), 
Cuba  (157),  and  the  French  West  Indies  and  French  Guiana  (129). 
Bidl.  X.  M.  No.  14 18 
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Mules  are  shipped  in  the  largest  numbers  from  New  York  (2,058),  New 
Orleans,  La.  (1,036),  Brazos  de  Santiago,  Tex.  (11(5),  Saluria,  Tex.  (92), 
and  Galveston,  Tex.  (00).  They  are  sent  chiefly  to  the  British  West 
Indies  and  Honduras  (1,541),  Cuba  (1,018),  the  French  West  Indies  and 
Guiana  (252),  the  Central  American  States  (210),  British  Guiana  (218), 
and  Mexico  (134). 

Horned  cattle  are  shipped  chiefly  from  Texas  (20,396),  Key  West,  Fia. 
(9,071),  Minnesota  (6,616),  New  York  (4,863),  Huron,  Mich.  (4,748), 
Boston  (1,566),  Philadelphia  (700),  Puget  Sound,  W.  T.  (611),  Detroit, 
Mich.  (543),  and  San  Diego,  Cal.  (685).  They  are  sent  chiefly  to  Cuba 
(27,388),  Quebec,  Ontario,  &c.  (12,020),  England  (4,991),  Liberia  (2,809), 
and  to  the  British  West  Indies  and  Honduras  (1,741),  the  Bermudas 
taking  a  large  share  of  the  latter. 

Sheep  are  sent  principally  from  Texas  (108,747),  California  (53,438), 
Washington  Territory  (9,484),  and  New  York  (4,744),  and  find  their  way 
mostly  to  Mexico  (161,549),  Briti^  Columbia  (9,484),  British  West  Indies, 
(2,299),  England  (2,692),  and  Quebec,  &c.  (1,003).  It  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent tiiat  Texas  and  California  send  to  Mexico,  Washington  Territory 
to  British  Columbia,  and  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  ports  to  England 
and  the  West  Indies. 

Hogs  are  exported  largely  from  Detroit,  Mich.  (34,504),  Huron,  3fich- 
(28,508),  and  Minnesota  (339);  also,  ftt)m  Puget  Sound,  W.  T.,  to  the 
British  Provinces.  Key  West,  Fla.,  sends  about  230  to  Cuba,  and  Texas 
348  to  Mexico. 

There  is  a  foi*eigii  export  of  living  animals  to  the  value  of  $22,970, 
chiefly  to  England  ($12,i36)  and  the  British  West  Indies  ($8,176).  It  is 
c^iiefly  from  New  York  ($20,722). 

FOOD   PRODUCTS,  EXCEPT  FISH. 

The  import  entries  of  food  products  are  placed  at  $724,452.  New  York 
is  the  chief  receptacle  of  these  imports  ($508,905),  followed  by  the  i>orts 
on  the  Canadian  border  ($173,007),  San  Francisco  ($53,760),  Philadel- 
phia ($32,111),  New  Orleans  ($7,400),  Boston  ($5,253),  and  Key  AVest, 
Fla.  ($2,336). 

The  receipts  from  Canaila  ($113,191)  coiTesiK)nd  nearly  to  the  amount 
given  for  the  northern  border  ports,  those  from  China  ($43,331)  to  the 
entries  of  San  Francisco,  and  those  from  Cuba  ($2,846)  to  the  entries  of 
Florida.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  receive  nearly  all  the  remainder, 
which  is  principally  sent  by  Germany  ($325,693),  England  ($65,164), 
France  ($63,119),  Belgium  (54,537),  the  Netherlands  ($40,145),  Italy 
($11,957),  and  Mexico  ($2,679). 

The  total  value  of  the  import  of  honey  is  $61,205,  of  which  New  Y'ork 
rt-ceives  the  principal  share  ($34,693),  then  New  Orleans  ($13,483)  and 
Boston  ($8,019). 

Sausages,  sausage-skins,  and  Bologna  sausages  are  imported  to  the 
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value  of  $83,187,  of  which  New  York  receives  over  $80,000  and  New 
Orleans  over  $1,300. 

Condensed  eggs  come  only  to  New  York*  which  imports  to  the  value 
of  $2,529. 

Milk  comes  to  the  Lake  ports  to  the  value  of  $2,062. 

The  quantities  of  each  article  entered  into  consumption  arc  shown  in 
^the  following  table: 


Articles. 


Beef pounds. 

Mutton 


Pork pounds. 

Venison 

Poultry . 


Salt«d  ton^nes 

Tripe 

Sausage-skins 

Bologna  sansages 

Bacon  and  hams pounds . 

Prepared  meats,  game,  and  poultry,  sealed  or  unsealed,  in  cans  or  otherwise. . 
pounds. 


Prepay 
Lard... 


Extract  of  meat 

Eggft dozens. 

Eggs,  condensed 

Eggs,  yolk  of 

Milk,  plain 

Milk,  condensed  or  preserved 

Cheese » pounds. 

Butter do . . . 

Honey gallons . 


Amount. 


213,909 


42,418 


73,773 


12,524 


5.048,000 


2,719,451 
82,131 
27,017 


Value. 


^15, 540  02 

2, 413  80 

3,  111  70 

824  66 

33, 022  94 

112  00 

116  00 

55,928  00 

28, 948  40 

14, 193  35 

28, 289  80 

1, 166  74 

38,124  00 

617, 643  69 

1,873  00 

203  00 

2, 614  65 

2,798  00 

464. 001  23 

17,231  00 

16. 473  50 


The  following  tables  show  the  imports  of  eggs  by  countries,  and  the 
corresponding  entries  by  customs-districts. 


Countries. 


China 

Hong*Kong 

Nova  Scotw,  New  Brunswick, 

&c 

Quebec,  Ontario,  &o 


Egga. 


Dozens.  \  Dollars. 

126.800  1     8,716 

3, 066  183 

948,703  ,109.823 
;],969,302   498,825 


Countries. 


British  Columbia 

British  West  Indies  and  British 
Honduras 


Eggs. 


Dozens. 
loo 


300 


Dollars. 


Total 5,048,271 


017,622 


Districts. 


Aroostook,  Mc 

Boston  and  Charicstown,  Mass. 

Buffalo  Creek,  N.  Y 

Capo  Vincent,  N.  Y 

Champlain,  N.  Y 

Cu  vahoga,  Ohio 

Detroit,  Mich 

Erie,  Pa 

Frruchmnn's  Bay,  Me 

Gt'uesee,  N.  Y 

Georgetown,  D.  C 

Key  West,  Fla 

Michigan.  Mich 

Mobile,  Ala — 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  Bedford,  Mass ! 

New  Orleans,  La 


Eggs. 


'  Dozens. 
I  5,000 
639,932 
1, 325, 608 
6, 718 
I  144,891 
I  25, 539 
t  77, 019 
918 
10, 269 
4,372 
979 
1,665 
118 
150 
70 
704 
1,120 


Dollars. 

750  , 

75,  665 

180,  222 

787 

19,504 

2,595 

9,038 

107 

1,096 

464 

124 

208 

24 

18 

8 

83 

100 


Districts. 


Ni'\n>ort^,  R.  I 

Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va. . 

Oi-egon,  Oreg. 

Panilico,N.C 

Pensacola,  Fla 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Plj-mouth,  Mass 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 

Puget  Sound.  Wash 

Richmond,  Va 

Saco,  Me 

Savannah,  da 

Superior,  Alich 

Vermont,  Vt 

Total 


Dozens. 

753, 817 

934, 427 

45,347 

321,  567 

300 

1,044 

3,200 

100 

1,045 

90 

126,  800 

612, 296 

100 

3,066 


\  Dollars. 

j    86, 815 

108,  320 

4,818 

35,  489 

69 

133 

383 

6 

117 

10 

H,716 

81,751 

10 

183 


5,048,271     617,622 
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The  amount  of  domestic  exports  is  shown  in  the  follot^ng  table : 

Artiiflcs. 


Beef,  Areah poumU. 

Beeilsalted do... 

Motion do... 

Pork do... 

Bacon  and  hams do 

Preserved  meats , 

Lard poonds.. 

Eggs dozens . 

Condensed  mUk 

Cheese pounds.. 

Bntter 


Arooant. 


40,210,900 

30, 155, 153 

340,3<t8 

09, 671, 894 

460,057,146 


234, 741, 2S3 
32,591 


Total. 


107,364,666 
21,527,242  I 


Valoi'. 


$4,552.5» 

2,930,952 

36,4S0 

6.396.414 

49,512,412 

3,939,977 

25, 562. 685 

8,429 

123,801 

12,700,6*7 

4,424,616 


110, 108, 916 


Fresh  beef  is  shipped  as  follows : 

Ports.                      .                                     '  Amoont.     ,  Value. 

New  York pounds..'  39,230,400  '  $3,608,940 

Philadelphia do  ...  9,896,260  933,249 

Boston do...  81,000  10,000 

Portland do...  ,  3,330  334 

Total 49,210,990  4.552,523 


All  the  fresh  beef  goes  to  England  and  Scotland.  The  former  receives 
39,906,940  pounds,  value<l  at  $3,014,779,  and  the  latter  9,304,050  pounds, 
valued  at  $937, 744. » 

Salted  beef  goes  ])rincipally  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  and  Brazos  de  Santiago,  Tex., 
and  is  sent  to  almost  every  country,  England  (19,727,882  pounds), 
Scotland  (5,887,774),  the  British  West  Indies  (2,774,804),  Germany 
(2,185,990),  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  (1,297,662),  and  British 
Guiana  (1,042,150)  receiving  the  largest  proportion. 

Mutton  goes  from  New  York  to  England  (219,928  i>ounds)  and  Scot- 
land (129,440). 

Pork  goes  chiefly  from  New  York  (39,239,234  pounds),  Boston 
(10,763,062),  Huron,  Mich.  (7,748,660),  Baltimore  (3,961,045),  Philadel- 
phia (2,144,761),  and  Portland  (2,930,359)  to  England  (19,793,101),  the 
British  North  American  Provinces  (17,990,540),  the  British  West  Indian 
Provinces  (9,867,490),  Scotland  (2,847,346),  Porto  Rico  (2,923,975),  Ger- 
many (1,251,166),  and  the  Dutch  West  Indies  (1,126,169),  as  well  as  to 
all  other  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Bacon  and  hams  go  chiefly  from  New  York  (253,481,647  pounds),  Boston 
(112,656,704),  Philadelphia  (72,738,161),  Portland  (10,641,136),  Baltimore 
(6,146,098),  and  Huron,  Mich.  (2,275,004),  to  England  (322,016,729),  Scot- 
land (31,193,969),  Belgium  (30,846,038),  (Jermany  (23,715,093),  France 
(23,167,236),  Cuba  (10,813,912),  Sweden  and  Norway  (5,278,228),  Nethox- 
lands  (4,442,709),  the  British  Provmoes  (3,632,464),  the  British  West 

'  Tho  JoiuTial  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  EDcland  (1877)  states  the  import 
of  frcsli  beef  from  New  York  and  Pliiladelphia  in  the  llrst  four  months  of  1877 
(22,^12,  I2i  pounds)  to  ha  vo  exceeded  tlio  whole  import  of  tho  preceding  year  (19,^58,895 
poundH). 
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Indies  (1,241,484),  Spain  (1,004,849),  and  in  smallei*  quantities  to  almost 
every  other  country. 

Preserved  meats  go  chiefly  from  !New  York  (8J,0GG,538),  Galveston, 
Tex.  ($359,063),  Boston  ($186,013),  Oregon  ($115,321),  and  San  Fran^ 
Cisco  ($114,631)  to  England  ($2,189,688),  Scotland  ($1,222,285),  Germany 
($159,059),  France  ($126,619),  and  the  British  West  Indies  ($46,480). 

Lard  goes  chiefly  from  Kew  York  (166,924,255  pounds),  Boston 
(29,380,349),  Philadelphia  (11,082,146),  Baltimore  (11,672,057),  Portland 
(7,744,890),  and  Huron,  Mich.  (5,425,731),  to  England  (66,196,760),  Scot- 
land (58,038^751),  Belgium  (23,882,271),  France  (23,788,669),  Cuba 
(21,665,367),  Scotland  (8,096,852),  British  Pro\inces  (6,115,553),  Nether- 
lands  (5,597,166),  United  States  of  Colombia  (4,549,995),  Brazil  (4,267,310), 
Venezuela,  Spanish  Africa,  Hayti,  and  numerous  other  coimtries. 

Eggs  go  from  New  York  (12,211  dozens),  Washington  Territory  (8,971), 
and  the  Canadian  boundary  (9,359)  to  the  British  Provinces  (18,895), 
England  (4,200),  and  Porto  Kico  (9,024). 

Condensed  milk  goes  from  New  York  ($94,246),  San  Francisco  ($24,606), 
and  Baltimore  ($1,325)  to  the  British  possessions  in  Australasia  ($37,509), 
England  ($30,727),  Japan  ($12,984),  British  West  Indies  ($8,592),  China 
($8,196),  Cuba  ($4,746),  Brazil  ($2,495),  British  Columbia  ($2,465),  Cen- 
tral America  ($1,754),  and  Hayti  ($1,248). 

Cheese  goes  chiefly  from  New  York  (103,251,661  pounds),  Philadelphia 
(1,456,868),  Boston  (1,172,522),  and  Huron,  Mich.  (1,116,320),  to  England 
(95,871,379),  Scotland  (1,100,099),  and  the  English  colonies,  with^mall 
quantities  to  other  coimtries. 

Butter  goes  chiefly  from  New  York  (16,771,663  i)ounds),  Boston 
(2,284,619),  and  Philadelphia  (1,141,224)  to  England  (10,504,640),  Scot- 
land (4,526,737),  the  British  West  Indies  (1,277,945),  Scotland  (1,237,978), 
the  British  Provinces,  Cuba,  Porto  llico,  Hayti,  the  Netherlands,  Colom- 
bia, Venezuela,  and  the  Danish  West  Indies. 

The  foreign  exports  of  provisions  amount  to  $64,478,  chiefly  from  New 

York  to  England,  Cuba,  Mexico,  British  Columbia,  Central  and  South 

America. 

Fisn. 


The  quantity  of  fish  imported  not  subject  to  duty  is  sbowu  in  th(»  fol- 
lowing table.    The  total  value  is  $1,400,736. 


Countries. 

Fresh,  of  all  kinds. 

Ilorring,  pickled. 

Mackerel,  pickled.     ^^'^,[\. 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

Barrels. 

Dollars. 

Barn'ls. 

Dollars.    DolLu.'*. 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Si,c 

4,  034,  078 

2.  570,  033 

1  270 

128,060 
1H,780 

AX 

49. 033 
2.  218 

l.*»2. 293 
13.  242 

43,  053 
13 

372, 127     512.  047 

Quebec,  Ontario,  Sco 

133       27. 337 

ISritiah  Columbia 

VAirfmiTirllfi'nfl  A.nd  TiAbnidor 

C30  000         I*'  600 

12.  029 

45,  251 

180 

Hayti 

^-Ol' 

Mexico  

294 

7,735,981 

230,  098  1      63.  280  |    210, 786 

43,066 

372,  20(J     540,  300 
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The  remainder  of  the  import  subject  to  duty  is  shown  in  the  next 
The  total  value  is  $1,054,748. 


table. 


Countries. 

Sardines  and  ancho- 
vies, preserved  in 
oil  or  otherwise. 

Herring,  pickled. 

Mackerel,  pickled. 

All 
other. 

Pounds. 

Dollarv. 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

DolUra. 

Belgiam 

20 

167 

2,368 

16 

China 

47  089 

Hons-Konic 

761 

France 

685.164 

913 

4 

Germany 

5,266 

77,317 

4,72« 
98 
49 

84 
24 

61,676 

1.277 

698 

568 
35 

7.008 
7  120 

Kngland 

Scotland 

169 

Nova  Scotia^  New  Bmnawick, 
&c 

8 
6 

.      105 
43 

335 

Quebec,  Ontario,  &c 

« 

19,091 

British  Columbia 

2,439 

British  West  Indies  and  Brit- 
ish Honduras 

5 

Hawaii 

35 

Italy 

969 

176 
175 
I.IOI 
1.977 
63 
1.356 
1,134 

Japan 

Mexico 

................. 

Netherlands 

4,464 
42 
83 

9,476 

121,254 

::.::::::: 

Spain 

Cuba 

2 

247 

22 
1.717 

Sweden  and  Norway  • 

773,331 

14,873 

189,615  1              14 

148  1    01.^4 

The  amounts  of  Canadian  fish  ^ot  liable  to  duty  received  in  the  vari- 
ous customs-districts  are  shown  below: 


Fish,  not  of  American  fisheries. 

Districts. 

Fresh,  of  all  kinds. 

Herring,  pickled. 

Mackerel,  pickled. 

AH 
other. 
Dotelae- 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

Barrels. 

DoUars. 

Barrels. 

DoUars. 

DoUam. 

Baltimore.  Md 

Boston  and  Charleetown,  Mass 
Buf^o  Creek.  N.  Y 

1.500 
473,556 
378.860 
474, 798 
191,033 
12,720 

85 
16,465 
13.154 
15.433 
14,838 
509 
19,084 
227 
1,443 

1,884 

46,150 

328 

7,605 
157,108 

1   «A2 

38 
84,730 

814 
800,690 

392 

170,147 

Cape  Vincent!  N.  Y 

Chamolain.  N.  Y 

84  i           524 

13 

'        123 

1,405 

C^uvAhom^.  Ohio 

Detroit  Mich 

j 

Erie,  Pa 5,400 

Genesee,  N.Y 36,240 

CTloucf'Hter  Mass 



' 

1  010  1        2,  010 

12,199 

Huron,Mich 46,813 

Key  West  Fla i 

1.234 

1  11R            ROM 

735 

^'^^  '        -'         1        ^ 

258 

Machiaj*  Me        ...            

116 

Marblehead,  Mass 

0 

12 

4 

15 

99 

200 

10 

Newburyport,  Mass 

51 

New  York,  N.Y 

NiacariL  NY 

2, 610, 000 

159, 057 

6,800 

184,244 

1.331,353 

52,200 

7,561 

480 

7,471 

63,844 

2,115 

8,961 

1,823 

15,656 

217,563 

Osweo-atchie,  N.  Y 

19 

(Jswc'M   N    Y 

PaBsamatiuoddy,  Me 

6,726 

9,885 

4,974 

44,031 

55,320 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

2,529 

Portlanil  and  Falmouth,  Me . . 
Paget  Sound  Wash 

747, 679 
1,270 

0,676 

58 

2,661 

11,163 

1,480 

11,405 

87.721 

Ricumoud,  Va 

34 

Sali^m  pnd  IVverly,  Mass.  r . ,  r 

610 

SCO 

4 

16 

811 

Sandusky,  Ohio    ".'  ...     . 

212,540 

3,545 

San  I'Yaiicisco,  Cal ., 

154 

Savannah  Ga                   .  . 

50 

Superior,  Mich 

118,614 
00,692 

2.459 

7,822 

(CiO 

VeiTOont  Vt 

388  j        2,802 

24,398 

90 

C8l 

Waldoboro'  Mo 

Willamutte,  Oreg 

1 

1 

Total 

7,735,981 

236,098 

63, 280      210. 786 

-   43,066 

372, 260     581.  .-.flS 

^ 
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The  entries  by  customs-districts  of  fish  not  fiK)m  Canada  and  dutiable 
are  shown  below: 


Fish,  not  of  Amer- 
ican fisheries. 

Mackerel, 
pickled. 

Sar- 
dines and 
anchovies 
preserved 
inoU. 

AU 
other, 
not  else- 

Dittriots. 

Herring,  pickled. 

where 

BanelB. 

DollarB. 

Barrels. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

-Baltimore,  Md 

338 
2 

1 
21 

2,686 
28 
12 
21 

309 

4%  130 

417 

869 

Boston  and  Cluu'lesto'wii,  Mmin 

•*9 

Brazos  d©  Santiago,  Tex 

1H6 

Bofiklo  Creek.  W.^t 

*»  9.'»*» 

Cape  Vincent  N.  T 

.5 

Champlain,  N.  Y 

1 

6 

."> 

Cayahoga,  Ohio... 

i:o 

Detroit,  Mich 

11  3fi3 

Galveston,  Tex *. 

1,682 

Genesee.  N.  Y       

0 

Xlnron,  Mich  .  ............................... 

3 

8 

6 

43                 9 

\ 

Kev  West,  Fla 

67 

]  118 

Michigan,  Mich 



52 

New  Orleans.  X^a  .....  ...................••.>. 

45 
14.428 

770 
185.926 

65,188 
578,  023 

4  .Vvt 

New  York,  N.  Y 

11  379 

^^iagara,  N.  Y 

4.464 

Osweeatchie,  N.  Y 

r)2 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

34 

158 

8 

105 

1,475 

1  083 

San  Diego,  Cal 

804 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

2:j8 

Sflui  Francisco.  Cal 

.*.     . 

82  134 

51  08r» 

Superior,  Mich 

4 

310 

Vermont,  Vt 

200 

Willamette  Ores 

....!. 

7i)6 

1 

Total 

14,873 

189,615 

14 

148        77n  3!»1 

91,4^^4 

The  next  table  shows  the  amount  of  fish  entered  into  consumption : 


Description. 


Fish,  the  product  of  the  sea-flsheries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Xew* 
fonndland,  d^c,  under  treaty  of  May  8,  1871,  act  of  March  1, 1875,  and 
not  dntiable : 

!BVesh,  for  immediate  consumption pounds. 

Herring,  pickled barrels.. 

Herring,  dried  or  smoked boxes.. 

Mackerel,  pickled barrels.. 

Salmon,  pickled do... 

Salmon,  dried  or  smoked pounds.. 

Shellfish  and  turtles 

other  fish,  pickled barrels.. 

other  fish,  dried  or  smoked pounds.. 

Prepared  or  preserved  in  cans,  or  otherwise  than  in  oil 

Fish,  dutiable : 

Herrings,  pickled  or  salted barrels. . 

Fish,  in  oil  or  preserved,  except  anchovies  or  sardines 

Mackerel barrels.. 

other  fish,  pickled do... 

Other  fish,  pickled. ..  pounds.. 

Fish  prepareil  in  cans 

Pickled  salmon barrels.. 

Sardines  and  anchovies,  packed  in  oil  or  otherwise  in  tin  boxes: 

Whole  boxes,  5  X  4  X  3^  inches 

Half  boxes,  5  X  4  X  1|  inches 

Quarter  boxes,  4|  X  3}  X  1* 

In  an  V  other  form • 


Quantity.  Dollars. 


Oysters,  dried. 


13,453.033  . 

61, 791. 50 

316, 570. 50 

44, 169. 50 

21,677 

37,069 


16, 004. 25 
5, 645, 357 


■I 


14,907 


8i 

385^ 

090,856 


3,813 

264,285 

7,985,401 


315, 8,^18  10 
207,090  55 

39,4r>9  42 
373, 792  38 

62,393  00 
3, 704  00 
1, 727  55 

90,796  00 
229,001  00 

19, 2-3  70 

190,431  00 

15, 996  CO 

105  00 

2, 458  00 

48,200  00 

7,271  60 

9  00 


2, 338  00 

48,044  00 

661, 597  25 

U,  018  25 


722,997  50 


13,447  00 
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The  following  table  sliows  the  amount  of  domestic  exports  of  fish : 


Description. 

Quantity. 

DoUaT». 

riiih,  fresh - 

$114,338 

Dried  or  smoked 

Pickled 

pounds.. 

do.... 

15,064,800 

76,227 

234, 741, 233 

791. 7S5 
486.738 

Other,  cured ......... 

do  .. 

25,562,665 

Oysters 

260.660 

27,456,238 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  exports  by  districts: 


Districts. 

Fish,  dried  or    1     Fish,     1    y.,, 
sm'oke<l.          !     fresh.         *^'*' 

pickled. 

Fish, 
other 
cured. 

Oyster*. 

C\vl.. 

Dolhirs.  1  DoUars.  Isarrela. 

1                  1 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

BuBh.  iDbUs. 

1 

Alaska,  Alaska 

13 

355 

4 

66 

1,305 

20 

2 
670 

16 
4,745 

142 

31,561 

1,046 

108 

Baltimore,  Md 

27,3S4 

Bansor,  Me 

.   ..  1 

Bath,  Me 

361 

42 

26,150 

8 

606 

258 

171, 078 

31 

Belfast,  Me 

6 

78, 815 

31 

20 

340,408 

362 

84 
222 
143 

47 

117, 225 

242 

1 

Boston  and  Charlestown,  Mass 

Brazos  de  Santiago,  Tex   

Bufltolo  Creek.  'S.Y 

1  7,ii5 

593 

2,239 

Cape  Vincents  N.Y 

60 

3,W7 

Champhiin,  N.  T 

100 

1,000 

]14,443 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex 

2 

1 
312 

2i 

15 

1,200 

Cnvahoffa,  Ohio 

17 
5,021 

50 

Detroit,  Mich 

2,071 

1  4,838 

Duluth  Minn         ..     . 

1 

7 

Galveston,  Tex 

13 

1 

Genesee,  N.Y 

4 

200 

467  1 

Gloucester,  Mass 

00 

11.338 

54.016 

301 
2,401 
13,547 

Huron,  Mich 

468    

Key  West,  Fla 

60,200 

Machia8,Me 

08 

187 

Minnesota,  Minn 

1,861 

1,021         837 

New  BiBdfoni,  Mass 

67 

2,371 

27 

36 

64,002 

3£0 

0,706 

78 

105 

368,770 

Kewburyport.  Mass 

New  Haven.  Conn    ...... . 

Now  Orleans,  La 

0 
24,357 

68 
188,415 

2,103 

313,642 

10 

603,125 

2,582 

500 

39           10 

New  York,  N.Y 

Norfolk.  Va      

164,552   10,297 

Oregon.  Oreg 

200 

2,700 

320    

Oswegatchie.  N.  Y 

Oswego,  N.  Y 

12 

72 



2i,9i4   

PoAsamniunddy.  Me  . . ,  r  . ,  - 

2,312 
0 

6,000 

18 

2,415 

Pensacola,  Fla 

36 
101,442 

1, 040         792 

Philadelnhia.  Pa  

333 

Plvmonth   Mass 

1,500 

2,500 

557 

6,000 

10,845 

1,042 

Portiand,  Me    

8,650 

2 

44,155 
19 

25,413 

178             7 

Providence  R.  1 .     

Puget  Sound,  Wash 

108 
82 

1,550    

Salem  and  Beverly,  Mass 

Saluria,  Tex 

5,643 

20,085 

27          ^«i 

2.960 

i,o6e   31.343 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

us 

2,667 

3,149 

8 

17,600 

327 

51 

118 

632 

2.607 
211 
621 

4,603 

1,066,435 

........           5 

Savannah  Ga 

2 
51,580 

Vermont,  Vt 

0,255 
7,710 

"6.166  ' 

Willamette,  0»eg 

200    

Total... 

150,648 

701,785 
180, 151 

114,338 

76,227 

486^738 

2,488,225 

260,620   45,361 

Additions   to    Niagara   and 
Vermont,  taken  from  Ca- 
n Milan  renorts 

170,610     3,162 

I 

Grand  total 

080,036 

431,230   4^,523 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  of  domestic  exports  of  fish  by 
countries : 


Countries. 


Fish,  ^ed  or 
smoked. 


Argentine  Repablio 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Central  American  States 

ChUi 

China 

Denmark  

Danish  West  Indies 

France  

French  West  Indies  and  French  GuiMia. . 

l^'i-ench  Possessions  in  Africa  and  adja- 
cent islands ■ 

Fiench  Possessions,  aU  other 

Germany 

Great  BiitAin :  England 

Scotland 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Bnmswick,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island 

Quebec,  Ontario,  Rupert's  Land,  and  tho 
Northwest  Territory 

British  Columbia 

Newfoundland  and  Labnulor 

British  West  Indies  and  British  Honduras 

British  Guiana 

Hong-Kong 

Brit&h  Possessions  in  Africa  

British  Possessions  in  Australasia 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Hayti 

Italy... 

Japan 

Liberia 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Peru 

Portugal 

Azore,  Maileirn,  and  Capo  Verde  Islands. . 

Portuguese  Possessions  in  Africa  and  ad- 
jacent islands 

Kussia,  Asiatic 

San  Domingo 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 

Spanish  Possessions  in  Africa  and  adja- 
cent islands 

Swetlen  and  Norway 

United  States  of  Colonibiu 

TTruguay 

Venezuela 

All  other  islands  and  ports,  not  elsewhere 
specified 


Cwt    Dollars. 


195 


45 


1,316 


343 


170  624 

io.'iSb  I  84,' 228 


22  I        163 

86  I        380 

242  I        912 


9,  592     41,  352 


2,992 

87 
70 
5,084 
940 
104 
815 


18,900 

690 

350 

27,769 

4,886 

689 

3,474 


S.     Fish,  pickled. 


Dollars.  Barrels.  Dollars. 


6 
50 
121 


Fish,  oth 
er  cured. 


Dolhirs. 


Oysters. 


541 
857 


2,312 
395 


6,000  ' 
2,302  I 


779 
309 

5,o:» 

3,429 
2,  572 


27 


2,  714 


53,660 


270 

170 

746 

1,030 

2,040 

219 
2 


18,480 


Dollars. 


812 

12 

841 

240 


90  644 

62,387   372,025 


10 

55 

371 

42 

1 

24,994 

72 


406 

1.238 

443 

7 

77,  818 

315 


eii  !"*3."295 


22 


90 


3,490 
18,483 
6, 729 


19,503 
87,687 
24, 077 


Total : 

Additions  taken  from  Canadian  reports 


196  .        760 
1, 997     12, 142 


710       5, 160 

5  !  33 


159,648   791,785 
189,151 


Grand  total ' 980,936 


86  1    5,540 
222       1, 478 


143 


926 
29,737 


2,197 
1.042 
4.151 
4,700 

12,137 

1,628 
16 


33,066 
9,289  1 


4,652 

7,352 

225,949 


2,489 

43. 307 

7,286 

612 

13,  or..{ 

72,  S.'Wi 

,  5H7, 457 

5.514 

,')0   ; 

21,7h7 

2.453  I 

220  1 

25,280 

1,090 

291,606 

341 

207,463 

17, 701 

31,344 


402 

23f. 

.i4 


I 


430 
*  I 
2,102 


3, 117 

56  I 
11,416 


2,  523 
8,048 
5,967 


1 
13 


10 
141 


3,435 

14, 315 

20 

360 


60,200 


2,112 

588 

1,258 


20,516   101.492 


715 


27 

16,  534  6, 757 

5, 146  65, 491 

8, 137  «.  112 


384 
4,400 
13.980 
1,117 
7,256 


5,232 


1H,4J0 
n'^.6.J4 
2,  C67 

5.  093 

56,516 

1,849 

68 

1,491 

809 

38 

183 

33, 143 

2.992 

482 


43 


3,494 
72 
437 


14 

3,905 

145 


129 


4,  551* 


224 
2. 157 
1,381 

181 


114, 138 


76.227  ',486,738  2,486,225  !  200,620 

1  —  "-' 


170,  610 


431,  230 


One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  barrels  of  inckled  herrinj^, 
valued  at  $9,088,  passed  through*  Boston  to  Sweden  and  Norway  as  a 
foreign  export. 

Miscellaneous  fish  to  the  value  of  ^532,120  goes  as  foreign  export  to 
England  ($22,098),  Kova  Scotia  and  ISTew  Brunswick  ($5,795),  the  French 
West  Indies  ($3,932),  Quebec,  Ontario,  &c.  ($215),  and  Australasia  (880). 
Of  this  amount  Boston  sends  the  most  ($31,905)  and  Portland  the  re- 
mainder ($215). 
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The  following  table  shows  the  foreign  exports  of  fish : 


Fish,  not  of  American  fisheries. 

Countries. 

Herring, 
piokle%. 

Sardines  and 

anchovies, 

preserv«Miin 

oU. 

All  other,  not 
elaewhere 
specifled. 

Barrels. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Central  American  States 

1,296 

48 

China                                ...             

805 

Prajjc<« 

i.eu 

630 

2,03^ 

French  Possessions,  all  other '. 

7 

German  V 

636 

Great  Britain :  England 

33,936 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
Quebec,  Ontiuio,  Manitoba,  Rupert's  Land,  &c 

193 

16,030 

268 

187 

€66 

lliritish  Columbia I....' 71 

529 

British  West  Indiea  and  Honduras 

470 

4.333 

Hawaiian  IslandH  , .  -  r ,.,,,..,,...,.,,,.,..., 

» 

Mexico 

2 

22 

2,366 

181 

Peru 

473 

San  Domingo 

521 
25 
66 

477 

Cuba 

91,489 

Fnited  States  of  Colombia 

133 

Vene7.iiela 

Total : 

2 

22 

24,780 

135,834 

FUBS. 

The  value  of  the  import  of  undressed  fur-skins  is  shown  in  the  next 
table: 

Imports  of  fur-skins  undressed, 

Argentine  Republic $38,026 

Belgium 2,0& 

China 77 

Prance : 2,696 

French  West  Indies  and  French  Ooiana 204 

Germany..* 1 82,044 

England 359,351 

Scotland 1,922 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  &c 3,435 

Quebec,  Ontario,  &c 789,591 

British  Columbia 162,558 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 72 

British  West  Indies  and  British  Honduras 270 

British  Possessions  in  Australasia 491 

Japan 114,657 

United  States  of  Colombia .- 4,(KV6 

Uruguay 134 

Total 1,561,606 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  furs  and  dressed  fur-skins  is  sho\rn  in 
the  following  table : 

England $1,0^55,376 

France 7ei,7«X» 

Germany  :...  378,043 

Quebec,  Ontario,  &o 76,CiM 

Belgium G0,7i?l 

Sweden  and  Norway 8,25;i 

Scotland 5,5:is 

Netherlands 3.319 

United  States  of  Colombia *nT> 

Carried  forward i 2,400,747 
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Bronght  forward , |2,400,747 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  dtc 281 

British  Possessions  in  Australasia - 239 

Russia  on  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas 178 

China '        115 

Spain 63 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 52 

Austria 43 

British  West  Indies  and  British  Honduras 38 

Uong-Kong 17 

Cuba 14 

Total 2,401,778 

Furs  are  imported  chiefly  to  New  York  ($2,142,947),  Philadelphia 
($93,713),  Boston  ($72,625),  Montana  and  Idaho  (from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory,  of  course)  ($G9,051),  and  San  Francisco  ($11,874). 

The  value  of  fur-skins  and  furs  entered  into  consumption  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Fur-skins  of  all  kinds,  not  dressed  in  any  manner f  1, 544, 893  69 

Furs,  and  manufactures  of: 

Dressed,  on  the  skin 1,044,930  Zi 

Dressed,  partiaUy  on  the  skin 198  10 

Dressed,  not  on  the  skin,  hatters*,  and  others 1,229,322  64 

Hares',  undressed,  and  not  on  the  skin    8,178  00 

Hats,  caps,  mufis,  and  tippets  of  fur,  and  all  other  manufactures 

of  fur,  or  of  which  fur  shall  be  the  component  of  chief  value...  97,942  87 

Total 3.925.467  73 

Sheep  And  lamb  skins  tanned  with  the  wool  on  are  imported  to  the 
Lake  ports  to  the  amount  of  $22,232. 

The  domestic  export  of  furs  amounts  to  $3,836,579.  The  amount  of 
this  export,  by  customs-districts,  and  by  countries,  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Districts. 


Alaska,  Alaska 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston  and  Chfu-lestown,  Mass 

Champlain,  N.Y 

Detroit,  Mich 

Duluth,  Minn 

Huron,  Mich 

New  York.  N.  T 

Niagara,  N.Y 

Oswegatchie,  N.Y 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Paget  Sound,  Wash 

San  Francisco,  Gal 

Vermont,  Vt 

Willamette,  Oreg 

Total 

Additions  to  Niagara  and  Vermont, 
taken  from  Canadian  reports 

Grand  total 


Furs  and 
fur-skins. 


Dollars. 


20,000 

16,300 

138. 4G8 

28,  640 

829 

16 

600 

2,  777,  050 

210 

1,728 

757.  986 

16,707 

29.337 

21 

10 


3, 788.  802 
47,777 


3. 836. 570 


Countries. 


Furs  and 
I  fur-skins. 


Dollars. 


Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain :  England 

r^otlaud 

Nova  Scotia^  New  Brunswick,  and 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Quebec^  Ontario,  Kupert's  Land,  and 

the  Northwest  Tenitory 

British  Columbia 

British  Possessions  in  Australasia  . . 

•Japan 

Netherlands 

Venezuela 

Total 

Additions  taken  from  CanadLin  re- 
ports   

Grand  total 


605 

8,307 

1.000,380 

2,006,253 

2, 200 

1.250 

32,044 

37, 617 

200 

437 

200 

.     210 


3,788,802 
47,777 


3, 8:«;,  r>7f) 


Fur-skins,  undressed,  are  sent  as  foreign  exports  to  the  amount  of 
$118,089:  to  England  $105,020,  Germany  $9,214,  France  $3,227,  and 
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Hong-Kong  $625.     All  passes  through  New  York,  except  the  llong- 
Kong  shipment,  which  goes  through  San  Francisco. 

There  is  also  a  foreign  export  of  furs  to  the  value  of  $52,199:  to  Que- 
bec, &c.,  $37,518,  England  $8,025,  Mexico  $2,667,  Prance  $2,136,  and 
Germany  $1,296.    It  passes  almost  entirely  through  New  York. 

WOOL. 

The  importation  of  unmanufactured  wool  amounts  to  42,171,192 
l>ound8,  valued  at  $7,156,944.  The  value  of  manufactures  of  wool  (ex- 
clusive of  hats)  is  $25,601,922.  The  details  of  this  importation  are  given 
below: 
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The  imports  of  adhesive  felt  are  valued  at  $28,273.  This  substauce 
comes  chiefly  to  'New  York  and  San  Francisco.  The  import  of  rooting 
felt  amounts  to  $5,299. 

The  exports  of  wool  and  woolen  manufactures,  by  custonis-districU^ 
and  countries,  is  shown  below:  " 


Districts. 


Alaska,  Alaska 

Baltimore,  Md 

lioston  and  Charlestown,  Hsm. 

Bnuos  de  Santiam  Tex 

Cape  Vincent.N.  Y , 

Charaplain,  N.  Y 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex 

Detroit,  Mich 

Duluth,  Minn 

Macbias,  Mo  . .  

Miami,  Ohio 

Newburyport,  Mass 

Oregon,  Oreg 

Portland,  Me 

Kicbmond,  Va 

Salem  and  Beverly,  Mass 

San  Dieco,  Cal 

Savannah,  Ga 

Superior,  Mich 

Waldoboro',  Me  

WiUamette,  Oreg 

Wilmington,  N.  C  


Wool,  and  raanulaotaree  of. 


Wool,  raw  and  fleoce. 


Pounds.       Dollars. 


2.505 


Carpets. 


Yards.        Dollars. 


762 


0,500  I 


1,900 


14.570 


2,175 


58,210 

*i6,'2o6 


870 


18,203 
"4*i2i 


420 
"166" 


1,404 


4,345 
2,480 


130 
30 


9,875 
'4A2 


125 


1.407 
*  3,475 


174 
30 


OthM-mann- 
CactoTMot 


DoUao. 


85 

5 

3,9= 

3,49d 

36S 

82,  rr 

2.«S 

45:^ 

225 


1.981 

91.310 

25,  ae^' 

19. 2M 
6,283 
934 
19,379 
8,133 
23 
1.241 


Total 

Additions   to  Niagara  and   Vermont,  1 
taken  from  Canadian  reports | . 

79,509  1 

26,446  < 
070, 008 '    . 

23,179 

16.377 

275i4» 
161.106 

Gi-aud  total                                         ! 

ADA  AM.  1 

436,56$ 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of. 


Countries. 


Wool,  raw  and  fleece. 


Carpets. 


other  maun- 
fiurturesof. 


Pounds.        Dollars. 


Yards. 


DolUu^ 


Ar^ontinu  Republic. 
Brazil 


Central  American  Stat<;s . 

China 

France. 


French  West  Indies  and  French  (ruiana 
Hiqnelon,  Langley,  and  St  Pierre  Islands 
French  Possessions  in  Africa  and  ad- 
jacent islands 

French  Possessions,  all  other 

Germany 

Great  Britain:  England 

Scotland 


10,200  I 


4,021 


Nova  Scotia,  Now  Brunswick,  and  Prince  j 
Edward  Island ' 

Quebec,  Ontario,  RuiMTt's  Lund,  and  the  , 
Northwest  Territory 

British  Columbia * ' 

Newfoundland  and  Lrtbnulor i . 

British  West  Indies  and  British  Honduras  . 

British  Guiana 

Hong-Kong . 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Hayli '. 


...  |. 
2,505  I 
66,804 


762 


50 
4,345 


2,480 
15,120  , 


395 


•25'J 


Dollars. 


75  I 
3,475 


82U 
I 
10,402  , 


495  ; 


336 
1,063 

309 
4,233 

300 

14<» 

aso 

23 

1.297 

24,510 

51,214 

10^ 

93.978 

13,8»7 

64 

2.297 

1,2»7 

3,233 

4,432 

190 
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AVool,  and  manufactures  of. 

Countries. 

Wool,  raw 

and  fleece. 

Carpets. 

Other  manu- 
factures o£ 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

Yards.     ^    Dollars. 

1 

DoUars. 

Italy 

1 

.332 

Japan 

100  1                150 
138  !                121 
55  1                 00 

2,940 

Liberia 

Mexico a .... . 



14,469 

Xcthcrlands '              .  .. 

170 

Dutch  Woat  Indiea ' 

127 

Portugal 

1 

275 

A/orc,  Madeira,  and  Cape  Veiile  Islimds 

Portuguese  Possessions  in  Africa  and 

a^jiM^ent  islands - 

) 

1,244 

1 

100 

Cuba 

10                    21 
85                    96 

2,225 

United  States  of  Colombia 

1,153 

XTrucuav 



1,040 

v  enezucla 

676                  5:{8 

1,404 

All  other  islands  and  ports,  not  else- 
where specified 

142 

Total 

Additions  taken  from  Canadian  reports . 

Grand  total   

70,599 

26,446 
670,008 

23.479 

16,377 

275, 460 
101, 106 

696,454 

436,566 

The  foreign  export  of  woc^len  mauufactiires  amounts  to  $373,753,  that 
of  unmanufaeturecl  wool  to  $472,519  (3,088,957  pounds),  chiefly  to  Canada 
(§445,134),  France  ($23,835),  and  England  ($3,550). 


SILK. 


The  imports  of  raw  silk  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Silk,  raw. 


Pounds.        Dollars. 


China 

France  .... 
German  V . . 
Englancl... 

Italy 

Japan  

Hong-Kong 


44,  281* 

233,390 

133, 108  i 

1, 017, 339 

2, 192  ; 

18,403 

179,891  1 

1, 113. 832 

2,282  , 

19,  979 

819,056 

4, 371,  886 

5,360  1 

18,108 

1, 186, 170 

6, 702, 937 

Haw  silk  comes  entirely  to  San  Francisco  (801,166  pounds).  New  York 
(324,328),  and  Philadelphia  (676). 

A  foreign  export  of  raw  silk  (38,515  pounds),  valued  at  ($209,709),  goes 
to  England  (37,018  pounds),  France  (1,000),  and  Quebec.  It  passes 
chiefly  through  New  York. 
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The  import  of  manufactures  of  sDk  is  shown  below : 

Silk,  TnaDnfactores  of. 


Coontries. 


Dress  and 
piece  goods. 


Austria 

Belgium 

BrftzU 

China 

France , 

Germany 

En&land. 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Bninswick,  &c. 

Qaebeo,  Ontario,  ^ 

British  Columbia... 

British  Guiana 

British  East  Indies 


Hong-Kong  . 
BritSh'^ 


\Bh  Possessions  in  Australasia 

flayti 

Italy 

Japan  

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Kussia  on  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas  . 

Spain 

C^ba 

Porto  Rico 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Turkey  in  Africa 

Tnited  States  of  Colombia 


Total. 


Dollars. 


9,000 

11 

672 

10,008,762 

4,169,604 

1.667,820 

9,247 


77 

610 

6 


87 


329 

174 

4 

284,235 


68 


82 


16, 750, 826 


Hosiexy. 


Dollars. 


10 


8,060 

39,861 

35,559 

450 


Other  man- 
ufactures 
of. 


DoUara. 


9 
44,217 


80,349 

2,098^170 

1,178,20$ 

1,567,.*^ 

5.975 

312 

57 

2,273 

im 

237 

889 

4,518 

51 

m 

411 

8,905 

69 

6.531 

544 

127 

278 

24 

64 

359 

10 


78,940 


5.000,398 


Almost  the  entire  imports  of  this  class  come  to  New  York. 
The  amount  of  silk  and  manufactures  of  silk  entered  into  consumption 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Description. 

Amounts 

Dollars*. 

Silk: 

Cocoons 

222,633  00 

Uaw,  or  as  reeled  from  the  cocoons pounds. . 

Waste 

1,180,245 

6,793,710  00 
168,256  00 

Worms'  egfis 

3,012,624  00 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds 

16,230,655  79 

Manufactures,  such  as  velvet,  of  which  silk  is  the  component  of  chief  value 

5,  510, 178  87 

The  import  of  silk  waste  amounts  to  $166,646.  New  York  receives 
$84,414;  San  Francisco,  $81,232. 

The  import  of  silk-worm  eggs  and  cocoons  amounts  to  $1,235,283. 
San  Francisco  receives  $10,818,447;  New  York,  $216,836. 

The  foreign  export  of  silk  manufactures  amounts  to  $199,593. 

IVORY. 

The  amount  of  ivory  and  manufactures  of  ivory  entered  into  consurajv 

tion  is  shown  in  the  follo\dng  table: 

Ivory,  manufactured |339,86J 

Ivory,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  provided  for 34, 067 

Ivory  or  bono  dice,  draiights,  chess-men,  chess-balls,  and  bagatelle-balls.. .  2,236 

Total 376.  IGG 
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Tlie  total  import  of  ivory  amounts  to  $379,402.  New  York  receives 
$333,727,  Boston  $21,938,  Baltimore  $20,043,  Philadelphia  $2,749,  San 
Francisco  $965. 

HORN. 

The  total  value  of  the  importation  of  horns,  horn-tips,  and  horn-strips 
is  $285,3(>8,  of  which  $240,487  comes  to  New  York,  $35,352  to  Boston, 
$4,720  to  the  Lake  ports,  and  $4,119  to  Baltimore. 

WHALEBONE. 

»  Unmanufactured  whalebone  entered  into  consumption  to  the  amount 
of  1,880  pounds,  valued  at  $1,379.  The  consumption  of  manufactured 
whalebone  is  valued  at  $851. 

SHELL. 

Shells  of  every  description,  including,  doubtless,  both  tortoise  shell 
and  shells  of  mollusks,  entered  into  consumption,  $162,768.76. 

CORAL. 

Unmanufactiured  coial  entered  into  consumption  to  the  amount  of 
$718.14j  coral  cut  or  unmanufactiured  to  the  amount  of  $28,649. 

LEATHER. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  and  values  of  leather  and 
leather  articles  entered  into  consiunption: 

HiiU's  and  skins: 

Goat-skins,  Angora,  and  slieep-skins,  with  tlio  wool  on  (less  the 

value  of  the  wool) ^.419  15 

Goat-skins,  raw 3,181,072  40 

All  other  hides,  raw  or  uncured,  whether  dry,  salted,  or  pickled; 

and  skins,  except  sheep-skins,  with  the  wool  on 11 ,  795, 029  93 

Leather,  tanned,  nojkmanufactnred 4, 588, 491  46 

Manufactures  of  leather.. 3,449,979  76 

Parchment *» 8,938  00 

Pivparations  of  viscera: 

Manufactures  of  bladders ^ 106  00 

Gold-beaters'  molds  and  skins: 

Entered  into  consiiniption 14,236  00 

Imported  (this  whole  import  comes  to  New  York) 13, 634  00 

Sinews,  nerves,  &c.,  cnide 3, 798  00 

Catgut  and  whipgut  uumanufactured,  catgut  striugs  and  gut- 
cord  for  musical  instruments,  also  gut  and  wormgut  for  whip 
and  ot  her  cords,  entered  into  consumption 163, 109  39 

The  total  entry  of  cat^t  strings  amounts  to  $14G,210.  Of  tliis,  New 
York  receives  $117,a"52,  Baltimore  $12,218,  San  Francisco  $5,035,  Boston 
$5,411,  New  Orleans  $2,808,  and  Philadelphia  $1,(>44. 

Wool  pelts,  less  the  value  of  the  wool,  are  imported  to  the  value  of 
$8,736.    This  import  is  entered  entire  at  Boston. 
Bull.  X.  31.  No.  14 19 
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HIDES  AND  SKINS. 

The  following  shows  the  value  of  importations  of  hides  and  skins: 

Argentine  Republic <2, 071, 161 

Austria 26,846 

Belgium :..  513,677 

Brazil 1,138,819 


Central  American  States. 

Chili 

China 

France 

French  West  Indies  and  French  Guiana. 

French  Possessions  in  Africa 

All  other  French  Possessions 


Germany 

England.... 1,988,186 


43,716 

10,921 

822 

237,777 

3,543 

36,595 

1.972 

234, 153 1 


14,303 

493,530 

23,288 

2,327 

17,577 

808 

British  East  Indies 1,272,617 


Nova  Scotio,  New  Brunswick,  &c. 

Quebec,  Ontario,  &c 

British  Columbia 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

British  West  Indies  and  Honduras  . 
British  Guiana. 


British  Possessions  in  Africa 
British  Possessions  in  Australasia 

All  other 

Hawaii 

Hayti 

Italy 

Japan 


154,746 

627 

26,364 

50,8bl 

7,219 

679 

121 

Mexico 1,529,702 

Netherlands 126,857 

Dutch  West  Indies  and  Dutch  Guiana 93,778 

Portugal 23,467 

Azores,  Madeira,  and  Cape  Verde  Islands 48,122 

San  Domingo 19,977 

Cuba 65,783 

PorloRico 13,826 

Spanish  Possessions  elsewhere 14,679 

Turkey  in  Africa 5® 

United  States  of  Colombia 1,033.079 

Uruguay 1,790,057 

Venezuela 703.694 

All  unnumbered  ports  in  Africa ; 126,883 

14,963,701 

The  next  table  shows  the  ports  at  which  hides  and  skins  are  entered 
by  the  importers : 


Diatrictg. 

Hides  and 

skins,  other 

than  furs. 

Distriota. 

Hides  and 

skins,  other 

thaaftm. 

Baltimore,  Md 

$184,422 

3,498,204 

607,189 

105. 482 

690 

157, 135 

49,919 

251 

7,359 

80 

11,533 

4,305 

20,065 

7,337 

87 

66,870 

9, 320, 870 

Niagara,  N.T 

•SrS 

Boston  aud  Charlestown,  Mass 

Brazos  de  Santiafiro  Tex 

Os^iratchie.  N.  Y 

Osweco.N.Y 

6,829 

Buflalo Creek, NT Y ".     . 

Pamlico,  N.C 

238 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y 

Paso  del  Norte,  Tex 

9,261 

ChnmpLiin.  N.  Y 

Chicapo.m     

Pearl  River,  Miss 

471, 104 

Plymouth,  Mass 

9 

Coi-pua  ChristL  Tex 

Providence,  B.I- 

778 

Detroit.  Mich 

1  Pucret  Sound.  Wash 

25.897 

Pail  field,  Conn 

1  Richmond,  v a 

^  45 

iJr.lveston,  Tex    

San  Francisco,  Cal 

2« 

(rlnim^jffiT,  Mn8!} 

'  Savannah,  Ga  -t-, 

86^446 

Huron,  Mich       ....           

Superior,  ^ich 

191 

Minnesota.  Afinn 

V  ermontL  Vt      

68 

Xew  Bedfonl,  Mass 

Willamette,  Oreff 

Ul,979 

Ni'wburj'port,  Mass  ...            .  . 

Wilmington,  N.O 

1,025 

Total 

Xcv/  Oi-lcana.  I*a 

14, 963, 701 

New  York,  N.  Y 
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The  next  table  shows  the  importation  of  manufactured  leather  and 
articles  made  therefrom : 


Leather,  and  maimfticturea  of. 

Countries. 

Leather  of  all  kinds. 

Gloves  of  kid.  and  all 
other  of  skin  or 
leather. 

Other  manu- 
factures of. 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

Doz.  prs. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Austria 

36 

6,374 

195 

G33 

15 

4, 633, 015 

658,708 

1,199,606 

382 

49 

7,007 

130 

422 

0 

•  3,005,685 

442,668 

778,065 

265 

65 
6,877 

280 
41,034 

C77 

Belgium 

432 

Bnuil 

104 

China 

7,255 

Danish  West  Indies ^ 

15 

■prnnc^  .  -  r  ^  -     , , . , ,  -  ,^ 

231.003 

268.870 

00,063 

47 

1,350,022 

1.1«6,100 

548,517 

319 

142,501 

«Gennany 

120,119 

JCn^lanu * ^. 

Scotland 

242,549 
722 

^Ireland 

lOO 

Nova  Scotixv.  New  Brunswick,  &o 

2 
12 

0 
105 

1,088 

•Qnf»V»«,  <>nt«rio,  Ac             .     '. 

683.873 

82,854 

10,948 

jfiritish  Columbia 

755 

British  West  Indies  and  British  Honduras 

5 

British  East  Indies 

354,'i43 

12 

480 

176,193 

15 

667 

769 

British  Posscssioins  in  Africa,  &c 

" 

50 

British  PosAOHsions  in  Australasia 

177 

BawaU 

7 

TTftVti                                             

1,821 
1,063 

1.214 
1,348 

Jtaly 

310 

i.883 

119 

•Japan 

406 

Mexico 

2,785 
1,633 

1,284 
1,022 

16 
1 

93 
11 

1,242 

Netherlands 

Bnssia  on  the  Bidti<^  nnn  WhitA  Seas  r . . , 

5 

400 

465 

427 

Spain 

16 

97 

33 

Cuba 

424 
60 

283 
62 

112 

Sweden  and  Norway - 

80 

Turkey  in  Africa . .". 

2 

XTnitca  States  of  Colombia 

805 
115 
55 

162 
12 
42 

264 

TJruiruav 

V  enezuela 

31 

Total   

7,447,423 

4, 589, 713 

505,862  1     3.128.919 

537, 014 

' 

The  exports  of  leather  are  as  follows: 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Leather  of  all  kinds,  not  elsewhere  specified pounds. . 

^orocc9  and  other,  nne  leather 

Boots  and  shoes . . .' pairs.  • 

Saddlery  and  harness  and  other  manufactures 


25, 122, 936 
*'"'366,'484 


$2,480,427 

6, 010, 373 

1,280,225 

414, 630 

456,073 


Total., 


10, 047, 728 


The  foreign  exports  of  hides  and  skins  amount  to  $44,415.  This  ex- 
port is  made  lOrom  New  York  and  Boston  to  France  ($13,97G),  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  ($12,068),  England  ($10,668),  and  Germany 
<$7,515).  That  of  leather  amounts  to  $106,762  (382,765  pounds),  chiefly 
to  England  and  Canada;  of  leather  gloves  $13,372  (2,286  dozen  pairs), 
chiefly  to  Canada  and  France ;  and  other  manufactures,  $17,857,  to  British 
Columbia^  Scotland,  Mexico,  England,  Canada,  and  France. 
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The  tables  below  show  the  amounts  of  exports  by  comitries  and  by 
districts :  * 


Leather,  and  mann&ctiires  ol 


Countries. 


Boots  and  shoes. 


Sad. 


Leather  of  all  kinds,    Morocco,    ^Jjl  !  of,  no* 
not  elsewhere  speci-  and  other  ^„y   '    else- 
«~»  fine.     LJSSL'  ^lM*«» 

|^™«^!  speci. 
)   ned. 


I- 


Pairs.   Dollars.!    Pounds.    |  Dollars. 


French 


Argentine  BepubUc 

Austria 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Central  American  States. . . 

Chili 

China 

Danish  West  Indies 

France 

Fri'uoh  West  Indies  and 

Guiana 

Miquelon,  Langley,  and  St.  Pierre 

Islands 

French  Possessions  in  Africa  and 

a^acent  islands 

French  Possessions,  all  other 

Germany 

Great  Britain:  England 

Si'utland 

Gibraltar 

NoTa  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Quebec,  Ontario,  Bupert's  Land,  and 

the  Northwest  Territory 

British  Columbia 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

British  West  Indies  and  British  Hon- 
duras   

British  Guiana 

Hon{;-Kong 

British  Possessions  in  Africa   

Britu«h  Possessions  in  Australasia  . . 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Hayti 

Italy 

Japan 

Liberia 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Peru 

Portugal 

Azore,  Madeira,  and  Cape  Verde 

Islands 

Bussia,  Asiatic 

Sau  Domingo , 

Cuba 

Porto  Blco 

Spanish  Possessions  in  Africa  and 

a^acent  islands 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Turkey  in  Asia 

United  States  of  Colombia 

TTruguay 

Venezuela 

All  other  islands  and  ports,  not  else- 
where specified 


144 


2,938 
11,782 


75 
8,961 


255 


8.238 
18,077 


105 
9,338 


850  I  246 

192, 523  !      40, 525 

1,839,757  I    500,390 


Dollars.    Dollars.  Dollars. 


26,813 


1,357 

192 

4,103 

18,938 

1,153 

1,104 


2,403 

204 

6,723 

25,797 

1,756 

4,910 


19,223 
7,926 
64,909 


6,744 

1,766 

18, 140 


4,474 


1,079 


41.091 

18, 074 

17,896 

240 

56,093 

370 

78 

472 

398 

21,188 

12,166 


638 
2,453 
38,793 
2,198 
4,473 

546 


48,723 

33,890 

31,294 

500 

66,633 

462 

179 

1,313 

702 

32,341 

13,670 


1,262 
4,584 
53,383 
2,662 
4.799 
948 


45 
1,375 


95 


388         1,41» 


50 

394, 

10,136  I 

493  I 

112  I 

1^133  ' 

1,990  I 

307    . 


1.11» 

6,»32 

56^ 

IM 

aoi 

3,05^ 
].455> 


I 


1, 976  I  463 

6, 120, 639  1, 515, 938  I  11, 138 
15,718,808  3,575,241  1,210,026 
184,751         45,312  3,240 


43,402 

91,331 
12,132 
153,261 

28,399 

32,416 

8,630 

5,  no 

15,973 

9,176 

250 

3,310 

825,698 


4,077 

194,291 

16,668 


2,231 
1,327 
7, 712 
3,958 
.  550 


15,625 


424 
744 


3,064 
2,642 
8,962 

4,785 
022 


24,914 


532 


Total  . 


Additions  taken  from  Canadian  re- 
ports  

Grand  total 


300,484  414,630 
133,842 


.,548,472 


2,518 
3,100 


3,867 
280 

519 
9,421 


2,155 

"407 

100 


25,122,936 


11,140 

26,356 
3,253 
32,796 

7,740 
8,992 
2,152 
4,430 
4,860 
2,428 
127 
1,100 
71,953 


1,675 
64,330 
4,253 


572 
800 


1,279 
112 

170 
2,687 


608 

'i23 

93 


6, 016, 373 


5,342 
175 


1,285 

2.139 
1,125 


522 
7,953 


102 

2,767 

20 


498 


181 

2,075 

378 


576  , 
276  I 
573 

12  I 


4,009  I 

6,911  1 
7,599  I 


3.316  ' 

105  1 

140  ! 

96 

17.685  I 

7,841  t 

1,097 


41& 

101.601 

78.39& 

39,301 

152 

8,27> 

20,620^ 
6,33& 
2,501 

5,302 
a&2 
97T 

i.2ir 

8,01^ 

5,231 

453^ 


2,962  I 


4,446  I 


873 
750 


7,588- 
144 

».0\O 
16, 7» 

1,824 
093^ 

1,007 


487  315 

.324  I  1,033: 

3,348  I  19,05e 

1,790  I  94» 

I  264 


771 
1,462 


0,227  I 


5,268^ 

80 

2,519- 


1,280,225^  94,085 


2,255^ 


361,989 
380.312^ 


742. 3ua 
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Districts. 


Alaska,  Alaska 

Baltimore,  Md 

Bangor,  Me 

Boston  and  Cliaiiestown,  Mass. . 

Biazos  de  Santiago,  Tex 

Buffido  Creek,  117  Y 

•Capo  Vincent,  N.  T 

•Champlain,  N.T 

■Corpus  Christi,  Tex 

'Cnyahonk  Ohio - 

l>etroit,Mich 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

•Genesee,  N.  T 

Huron,  Mich 

Key  West  ila 

Machias,  Me 

^Minnesota,  Minn 

INew  Bedford,  Mass 

JSew  Haven,  Conn 

2^ew  London,  Conn 

^ew  Orleans,  La 

JNewTorkJtr.Y 

Jfiasara,  N.T 

NorMtVa 

Oswegatchie,  N.  T 

Oswego,  N.Y 

Passamaquoddy,  Me 

Philftdelphia,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Paget  Sound,  "Wash 

^aluria,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

.Savannah,  Ga 

"Vermont,  Vt 

"Willamette,  Oreg 


Leather,  and  manufactures  of. 


Boots  and  shoes. 


Pairs.  Dollars. 


3,599 

63 

25,585 

25,823 


75 
1,650 
8,457 


1,444 


6,120 

60 

33,433 

32,218 


109 
1,658 
14,976 


8,342 


72  , 


145 


4, 288  I    4,  068 
129,857  167,856 


3,286  I    4,708 


Leather  of  all  kinds, 
not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied. 


Morocco, 
and  other 
fine. 


Pounds. 


50 
516, 145 


3, 312, 403 
125 


57,666 
95 
70 


60 
905 


Dollars. 


10 
202,137 


666,173 


16,639 
90 
21 


Sad- 
dlery 
and 
harness. 


Manu- 
factures 
of,  not 
else- 
where 
speci- 
fied. 


Dollars.  .Dollars.  Dollars. 


441       1,530 


1, 119, 981  ;    5, 040 
1,233 


234 
550 


702 


16 
250 


50 
227' 


3,755 


26,828 
2,116 


25 

3,119 

49, 515 

3.135 

7,792 


3,013 


30,021 
3,126 


87 
4,279 

80,915 
3,581 

20, 915 


Total [300,484  414,630 

Additions  to  Niagara  and  Vermont, 
taken  from  Canadian  reports '133, 842 


Grand  total ] '548,472 


280 
19,026*309 


112 


4, 499, 578 


5,065 
'i,'736,"280" 


159,506 
175 


1,535 


518, 679 


445,571 

40 

27,665 


25, 122, 936 


15 

103,103 

23 

7,895 


20 


102 


6,016,373   1,280,225 


808 
'"'65 
'4,739 


375 

170 

44,305 

60 


2,418 
522 


264 

140 

30,248 


368 
314 


94,085 


1,370 


26, 821 

153 

2,319 

1,934 

3,316 

341 

215 

4,077 

29 


662 
"44 


5,268 

56 

232 

274,390 

140 

144 

4,628 

32 

5,192 


862 

24 

24,851 

30 

3.2G8 


361,968 
380,312 


742, 300 


HAIR. 


Tlie  amounts  of  hair  and  manufactures  of  hair  entered  into  consump- 
tion are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Hair,  and  manufactures  of. 


Pounds.      Value. 


Hair,  unmanufactured: 

Human  hair,  cleaned  or  drawn 

Human  hair,  not  cleaned  or  drawn 

Horae-hair,  used  for  weaving,  cleaned  or  uncleanod,  drawn  or  undrawn 

Horse-hair,  all,  and  cattle-hair,  cleaned  or  uncleaned,  drawn  or  undrawn,  unman- 
ufactured   

"Cleaned  hair,  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  specified 


Hogs'  hair. 

•Curled  hair,  other  than  hogs',  for  beds  or  mattresses 

Hair,  manufactured: 

Manufactures  of  human  hair 

Hair-cloth,  and  other  manufactures  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Hair  bracelets,  braids,  chains,  &.c .* 

Hair-pencils 


121,588 
2,226,692 


Total. 


f*0,C52 
41,  C37 
90,108 

391, 439 

r>4,  .joi 

15,  057 
16 

14,825 

08,  601 

1.481 

3 


7-13, 41:1 
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The  imports  of  hair,  by  countries,  are  as  shown  below: 


Hair,  and  manu&c- 
tureaot 

Conntriea. 

9 

Hair,  hu- 
man, and 
mannfftcv 
tureaof. 

and  manu- 
factures of, 

not  else- 
where spec- 

Horse-hair  forweay- 
ing. 

'Batt  of  an  other 
Itindji,  not  man- 
ufactured. 

UoUara. 

Dollars. 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

Pounds. 

Donan- 

Annntino  Rcpnblio  -,,^r--,.r-T.-,.,TT^-- 

506,741 

104,240 

144,220 

650 

420,060 

26,3801 

?<^V*nin            

57 

835 

413; 

toliiT::!:;:::!:;::::::::!!:;::!;:!:::. 

161,715 

83,405 

7U043r 

China 

832 
18,742 
80.741 
13,072 

Franco 

6,574 

26,056 

110,442 

8,610 

0,278 
50,126 
21,167 

7,504 
61,838 
17,862 

34,003 

45,823 

403,786 

7,08t 

<^rniany ^ , , . , , , 

20,490 

England'. 

58,08S> 

Soolland 

Ireland - .  r 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunawick,  &o 

1.102 

224 

12,218 
10,387 

45# 

Quebec,  Ontario,  &c 

2,170 

802: 

fiong-lBLong ....'. 

601 
37 

Italy 

1,481 
71 

Japan 

Mexico 

3,026 

576 

178,143 

2,067 

138 

6,110 

05 

235,315 

28,741 
44» 

Cuba 

Porto  Bico 

52 

^Athwlflndfl  ...        .   

59a 

United  States  of  Colombia 

2» 

Uruguay 

40,112 

Turkey  in  AlHca 

41 

1 

Total 

77,075 

162,506 

853,146 

215,230  11.404.324 

266,39fr 

The  imports  are  made  chiefly  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia. 
Twenty-one  thousand  and  three  pounds  of  horse-hair  for  wea\ing^ 
valued  at  $4,201,  pass  through  Boston  to  England  as  a  foreign  export ; 
also  manufactures  of  human  hair  to  the  value  of  $19,329,  cMefly  to  Eng- 
land, and  other  hair  manufactures  ($3,597)  chiefly  to  Belgium. 

BRISTLES. 

The  amount  of  bristles  entered  into  consumption  is  placed  at  353,287 
pounds,  valued  at  $545,011.  The  imports  of  bristles  by  countries  is  shown 
below: 


Countries. 

Bristles. 

Pounds. 

DoUara. 

China 

i,8n 

43,532 
193.320 
11,324 

715 

ii^ance 

48,06i 

Ctennany 

472.14l> 

Knglancf  . . 

15,534 

** 

Total 

450, 056         536. 4«» 

Almost  the  entire  import  of  bristles  is  entered  at  N'ew  York  (449,910 
pounds),  a  small  quantity  going  to  Boston  (137)  and  N'ew  Orleans  (9). 
There  is  a  foreign  export  of  bristles  from  Xew  York  to  Canada  amount- 
ing to  4,642  pounds  ($3,236). 
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QUILLS. 

The  amouut  of  quills  entered  into  consumption,  prepared  and  unpre- 
pared, is  valued  at  $1,051.  The  value  of  toothpicks  entered  into  eon- 
sumption  is  $15,441. 

FEATHERS. 

The  value  of  feathers  entered  into  consumption  is  shown  below: 

IVathers  and  down  for  beds  and  feather-beds (12,531  50 

Ornamental  feathers,  ostrich,  vnlture,  cock,  &c.,  crude 634, 450  20 

Feathers,  dressed,  colored,  or  manufactured  ^ 15,352  00 

The  total  entries  of  feathers  amount  to  $11,313,  of  which  New  York 
receives  $10,431,  and  San  Francisco  $727,  with  trifling  entries  at  other 
ports.  There  are  also  feather-beds  to  the  value  of  $1,404,  coming  chiefly 
to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

GLUE  AND  GELATINE. 

The  import  of  hide-cuttings  for  glue-stock  amounts  in  value  to 
$320,722,  of  which  New  York  receives  $163,593,  Boston  $156,448,  and 
Baltimore  $081.  Hoofs  and  other  glue-stock  of  that  description  are 
valued  at  ^10,650,  of  which  $10,188  comes  to  the  Lake  ports. 

The  import  of  common  glue  amounts  to  1,112,527  pounds,  valued  at 
$20,345.60. 

The  consumption  of  gelatine  and  similar  products,  of  which  a  portion 
is  probably  of  vegetable  origin,  is  valued  at  $90,971. 

Isinglass  or  fish-glue  entered  into  consumption  to  the  value  of  $32,230 
(75,207  pounds). 

The  total  import  of  fish  sounds  and  glue  is  given  at  $16,125;  $11,727 
comes  to  Boston,  and  $4,398  to  other  ports. 

Glue  is  exported  to  the  amount  of  81,685  pounds,  valued  at  $10,009. 

SPONGES. 

The  total  import  of  sponges  is  valued  at  $91,742.  N'ew  York  receives 
$74,524,  Philadelphia  $2,452,  and  San  Francisco  $1,093. 

OILS,  FATS,  AND  SOAPS. 

The  following  quantities  entered  into  consumption : 


Oils. 


Amonnt.       Dollars. 


Cod-liver  oil,  brown  or  crude,  from  provinces,  not  dntiable gallons. 

dutiable do. . . 

Total 

Cod-liver  oil,  refined,  medicinal 


129,263 
13,732 


142, 995 


Whale  or  fish  oil  fix>m  provinces,  not  duitablo gallons. . 

dutiable do 


Total. 


Xeat's-foot^  and  all  anininl,  not  otherwise  provided  for gallons . 

Seal  do. . . 

Tallow pounds. 


Total. 


19, 620 
26,  711 


40,  331 


81, 607  00 
15, 434  00 


97.  041  00 

17, 290  00 

10,  0H2  00 
11,237  00 


2,  597.  50 
410 
25,  522 


22,  219  00 

l,124"oa 

80  00 

1,938  00 


2, 142  03 
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Oils. 


Spermaceti  and  wax I>oimds. 

Stearine do... 

Tallow,  and  all  other,  and  tapers do. . . 

Glycerine do . . . 

Grease* do... 

Hoap-grease do... 

Common  soap do. . . 

Fancy  soap do. . . 


Amount. 


18,371 

595 

1,231 

1,986.244 

3, 14U,  074 

112,587 

3, 701.  G88 

197, 818 


Dollars. 


6.302  00 

159  00 

253  00 

124,923  00 

117, 074  22 

5.04V  00 

^19.080  64 

75,76a  45 


*  Tlie  total  import  of  grease  amonnts  to  #116,070 ;  Xew  York  receives  $58,340,  Boston,  $56,067. 

Soap-grease  is  imported  to  the  value  of  $5,384.    Boston  receives  $2,3M, 
New  York  $1,469,  the  Lake  ports  $894,  and  Philadelphia  $637. 
The  total  imiwrt  of  sperm  oil  is  $5,590,  all  coming  to  San  Francisco. 
The  next  table  shows  the  exports  of  oils  and  fats: 


Oils,  fat«;&c. 


W  hale  and  other  flsh  oil gallons . 

Sperm  oil do... 

Spermaceti pounds. 

Xeat^s-foot  and  other  animal  oils gallons. 

Lard  oil do... 

Tallow pounds . 

Soap do... 

Tallow  candles do... 


Total. 


Amounts. 


1,026,038 

634,901 

153,552 

19,032 

349,420 

91, 472,  803 

1, 616, 163 


Dollars. 


442,165 
870.865 
41,027 
19,720 
281.551 
7,883,616 
2:;3,G34 
638,  OSS 


10,820,590 


There  is  a  foreign  export  of  whale  and  other  fish  oils,  apparently  from 
the  British  Provinces  through  Boston  to  Belgium ;  this  amounts  to  43,103 
gallons,  valued  at  $26,669.  A  small  foreign  export  of  dutiable  oils  of 
this  description  goes  to  Quebec,  Ontario,  &c.  (1,459  gallons),  the  British 
West  Indies  (236),  and  Brazil  (10).  This  whole  export  amounts  to  1,705 
gallons,  valued  at  $794.  It  passes  through  Boston  (1,365  gallons)  and 
New  York  (340). 

The  imports  of  whale  and  fish  oil  by  countries  and  by  districts  are 
shown  below: 


Countries. 


FllEE. 

Nova  Scotia^  New  Brunswick,  &c 

QuelMMJ,  Ontario,  &c 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

Total 

DUTIABLR. 

Danish  West  Indies 

Germany 

England 

Brit  i  fth  Colum  bia 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador  . .  .^ 

British  West  Indies  and  British  Honduras  . 

Hawaii 

Netherlands 

Asintic  Bussia  

Sweden  and  Norway 

Tot  :i  1 


Whale  oil  and  fish  oil, 
not  of  American  fish* 
erics. 


Gallons.        DollaDL 


130,562 
2,U2 
6,004 


138,708 


2.745 

4,128 

11,164 

10,045 

450 

2,554 

2,609 

4,767 

12,400 

120 


51,88*J 


79.403 
1.339 
3.346 


84.088 


2,814 

3,672 

21.604 

4,447 

IGl 

837 

1,070 

5.377 

3,9U 

92 


44,015 
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Districta. 


Boston  and  Charlestown,  Mass 

<Jhamplain,  N.  Y 

Gloucester,  Mass 

Huron!  Mich 

:NewYork,N.Y 

Passamaouoddy,  Me 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Portland  and  Falmouth,  Me 

Piiget  Sound,  Wash 

>%aleni  and  Beverly,  Mass 

f>an  Francisco,  Cal 

AVillamctte,  Oreg 


Total 138,708        84,088        51, 


Whale  and  fish,  not 
of  American  flsh- 
erics. 


Gallons.    Dollars. 


82,007 

72 

1,360 

2,070 

40,680 

10,160 


2,090 


45,782 

97 

593 

1, 242 

31,  870 

3,480 


Whale  and  fish,  not 
of  American  fish* 
eries. 


Gallons.    Dollars. 


2,670 


895 
'i29 


23,238 
'  '120 
*  4,535 


18,821 
2,598 


771 


33,694 

92 

*'i,'85i 


6.483 
1.124 


44.015 


PERFUMERY  MATERIALS. 

The  next  table  shows  the  quantity  entered  into  consumption  of  mate- 
rials used  by  perfumers : 


Description. 


Ounces. 


<'nstoror  castoreum  . 
<;ivet . 


Civet  and  musk  in  natural  po<l  . 
Ambergris 


5,091 


Total. 


Dollars. 


8,482 

1, 218 

33,336 


38,710 


COLORING  MATERIALS. 

The  next  table  shows  the  quantity  entered  into  consumption  of  sub- 
stances used  by  color-makers : 


Description. 


Pounds.    !    Dollars. 


<Jochine.nl 

Lac,  crude, seed,  hutton,  and  stick. 
Lac-dye 


Total . 


1,304.370  I 
47,063 
454,781  ; 


648,621 
0,592 
26.243 


674,456 


The  total  import  of  cochineal  is  1,324,165  pounds,  valued  at  $649,325. 
The  next  table  shows  the  quantity  of  cochineal  imi)orted,  by  coun- 
tries : 

Imparts  of  cochineal. 


Countries. 


Bcljdnm 

Central  American  States  . 
France . 


^England 

British  West  Indies  and  British  Honduras  . 

Australasia,  British  Possessions 

Mexico. 


SpaniHh  Possessions  in  AlVica  . 
United  States  of  Colombia 


Pounds. 


19,881 

13, 115 

11, 310 

342,109 

11,219 

972 

111,763 

314. 290 

499,  rm 


Dollars. 


9.867 

5.296 

7,065 

180,  035 

6,500 

467 

52, 46<$ 

174.  394 

213.235 


Totol 1,324,165 
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The  next  table  shows  the  quantity  of  iini>ort8  by  customs  districts: 


Districts. 

Pounds.    ' 

DoOan. 

New  York 

919,870  1 
284,133  * 
60,157  ; 
45.918 
14,087  1 

431.  <M3 

New  Hayen 

157,343 

Boston 

31,303 

Philadelphia 

23.851 

San  Francisco 

5,7S» 

Total 

1,324,1«5  1 

649, 32& 



In  addition  to  the  above,  we  find  that  66,986  pounds,  valued  at 
$52,938,  pass  through  "New  York  to  England  (foreign  exports). 

WAX. 

The  next  table  shows  the  quantity  entered  into  consumption  of  wax 
and  manufactures  thereof. 


Description. 

Amount. 

Dollars. 

Wax,  and  manufkctures  of: 

Bees- wax 

TMrnnda. 

19,687 

3.19» 

Sealing-wax * 

3.0)^ 

Mannfictures  of,  not  otherwise  provided  for     .  . . 

6.356 

Total 

12,jSi- 

The  total  import  of  wax  amounts  to  $16,844,  of  which  New  York  re- 
ceives $11,764  and  Philadelphia  $3,330. 

The  total  export  of  wax  amounts  to  276,891  pounds,  valued  at  $22,876. 

The  total  export  of  bone-black,  ivory -black,  and  lamp-black  (the  lat- 
ter not  of  animal  origin),  amounts  to  515,488  pounds,  valued  at  $22,876. 


The  following  table  shows  amounts  entered  into  consumption: 


Articles. 


j    Pounds.        Dollers. 


Phosphorus , 

Ammonia  (crude) 

Susrarofmilk 

Albumen  and  lactarine 

Animnl  carbon 

Cuttle-ftHh  bone 

Cantharides 

Rennets,  raw  and  prepared  . 


56,474  I 
1,341  ' 


54,215 
14,206 


11.2^ 

131 

14,655 

57,96S 

396 

9.4^ 

11.843 

12.01(5 


Total  value  . 


117, 801 


The  total  import  of  rennets  is  valuetl  at  $11,944,  of  which  New  York 
receives  $11,470  and  San  Francisco  $398. 


BONES. 


The  value  of  the  import  entries  of  "  bones,  crude,  and  not  manufactured^ 
burned,  calcined,  ground,  or  steamed,  and  bone-dust  and  bone-ash  for 
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the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,''  is  placed  at  $82,882.  The  amount  en- 
tered into  consumption  is  $56,935. 

The  principal  import  is  through  the  Lake  ports,  which  enter  to  the^ 
value  of  $52,469.  Baltimore,  the  seat  of  many  extensive  fertilizer  fac- 
toiies,  receives  to  the  value  of  $23,857,  N^ew  York  $4,937,  and  Bostou 
$1,475. 

The  total  export  of  bones  and  bone-dust  amounts  to  7,072,000  pounds^ 
valued  at  $121,493. 

GUANO  AND  OTHER  FERTILIZERS. 

The  import  entry  of  guano,  except  from  bonded  islands,  is  placed  at 
25,482  tons,  valued  at  $873,790. 

The  export  of  guano  amounts  to  954  tons,  valued  at  $41,530.  2,75T 
tons,  valued  at  $77,190,  goes  as  a  foreign  export  to  Ireland  (1,537  tons),. 
England  (680),  and  Cuba  (535).  It  passes  through  Petersburg,  Va». 
(1,437  tons),  Beaufort,  S.  C.  (779),  and  New  York  (541). 

Other  fertilizers  are  imported  to  the  value  of  $157,471.  Of  this, 
amount  Baltimore  receives  $48,S30,  New  York  $18,897,  Philadelphia 
$9,613,  and  other  ports  $80,647. 

Manures,  probably  mostly  animal,  are  exported,  to  the  value  of 
$1,076,602. 

SPECIMENS   OF   NATURAL  HISTORY. 


The  following  entered  into  consumption : 

Specimens  of  natural  history,  botany,  and  mineralogy  for  cabinets,  &c.,  and 

not  for  sale $12,191 

Skeletons  and  other  preparations  of  anatomy 4,040' 

Bird-skins 1 11 

Stuffed  birds 1,097 

Fossils STS' 


Total 17,714 

The  following  table  shows  the  countries  from  which  guano  is  imported  r 


Countries. 


Chili 

France 

Scotland 

British  West  Indies  and  Brit- 
ish Honduras 

Hayti 

Peru 


Guano  (except  Irom 
bonded  islands). 

Tons. 

Dollars. 

1,832 
16 

4 

55, 139  ! 
790  , 
317 

615 
100 
70 

7, 123 

3,178 

143 

Countries. 


Mexico 

Venezuela 

All  other  countries  and  ports 
in  South  America 


Total. 


Guano  (except  from 
bondoil  islands). 


Tons. 


18, 481 
4,403 


25,582 


Dollars. 


741, 124 
65,270. 

12 


873, 390 


Guano  is  brought  chiefly  to  New  York  (1C,738  tons),  Baltimore  (7,732)^ 
Philadelphia  (673),  Norfolk  (300),  San  Francisco  (122),  and  New  Or* 
leans  (16). 
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The  two  following  tables  show  the  aggregate  imports  and  exports  for 
the  years  1875, 1876,  and  1877. 

Net  imparts. 


Articles. 


Living  animala 

Pish 

Hides,  skins,  fan  undressed,  hair,  &c  . 

Purs 

Wool,  unmanufacture<1 

manufactures  of 

Silk,  raw 

manufactures  of 

Leather  and  manufactures  of 

Hair  manufactures 

Oils,  animal  and  vegetable 

Ouano 

Provisions  not  included 


1875. 


$2,002,542 

2,802,305 
20,541,768 

2,987,865 
10,379,438 
44, 216, 371 

4.471,896 

24, 107, 665 

10, 166, 909 

879,419 

1,906,949 
525,667 


$125,048,384 


1876. 


$1. 

2, 
15, 

2, 

7, 
32, 

5, 
23, 

8. 


715,264 
520,238 
185,194 
881.329 
929.139 
607,152 
405,608 
487,418 
208,150 
348,021 
508,387 
704^818 


$102,500,718 


1877. 


$1, 625,405 
2.253,690 

16. 840.^9 
2,348,380 
6.684,425 

25^328,160 
6,583,228 

21,630,606 

8,U7,655 

216,745 

1,090.820 

796,200 


$94,124,611 


Net  exporto. 


Articles. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


liiving  nnimnliy 

Provisions: 

Meats 

Butter  and  cheese  ........ 

Eggs  and  condensed  milk . 
Pish . 


Hides,  skins,  furs,  and  hair 

"Wool,  unnumufactured 

manufactures  of  (not  includiufl:  hats  imd  caps). 

Leather  and  manufactures  of  (incluoUng  trunks) 

Oils  and  Cats: 

Animal  oils,  including  whale  oil 

Lard 

Tallow 

Soap  (and  starch) ^ 

Manures 


$2,672,505 

39, 217, 176 

15,166,590 

132,308 

'3,165,065 

9,655,747 

62,754 

154,401 

7,438,192 

1,420,324 

22,900,522 

5,692,203 

1. 136, 178 

616,376 


$2,436,287 

49,592,834 

13, 379, 579 

126,849 

3,715,184 

7,616^565 

13,845 

336,389 

10,142,576 

1,975,972 

22,429,485 

6,734,378 

1,209.695 

922,221 


$3,320,203 

67,288,758 

17,125.343 

132,230 

4,139,706 

6,607,716 

26,446 

201,837 

8,298,383 

1,623.301 
25.562.665 
7. 883. 616 
1,098.234 
1,118,132 


Total 

Annual  averaf^e  for  three  years . 


$109,330,345 


$120,630,859 


$144,516,470 
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Bear 5,191 

Cat 1« 

Doctor-fish 3S 

Dog-fish e» 
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Black  Grouper 50 

Eat 17 

Bndder-flah 43 

Sucker 61 

Bass,  Large-mouth 49 

Small-mouthed 40 

Black-bass  tackle 06 

Black-eared  Bookflsh 85 

Blaok-flsh U,36  I 

oU 224-225 

Black-headed  Bockflsh 35 

Black-tailed  Deer  (Carlaons  oolumblanus) . .  103 

BlAck-whiged  Flying-fish 56 

Bladders  of  animals 215 

Blanket  decoy  (for  antelopes) 141 

Blanketa,  Imports  of 280 

(rubber  and  maokinaw) 162 

Bleaching 172-173 

preparation 177 

Blephariohthys  crinitus 42 

Blocks 150 

Blodgettia 271 

Blood,  Albumen  of. 220 

Hsematin 228 

poisons 136 

Blow-guns  (arrows) 89 

(balls) 89 

(by  the  breath) 89 

Blubber-fork 174 

Blubber-forks 81 

Blubber-hooks 81 

Blubber-knives 73 

Blubber-mincing  spades 77 

Blubber-pikes 81 

Blue  Hake 30 

Parrot-flsh 36 

Shark .'.....  68 

Blue-cheeked  Bed-mouth 47 

Blue-flsh 36,51 

Salted 185 

seines 127 

tackle 96 

Blue-headed  Shark 68 

Blue-nose  Bream 48 

Blue-striped  Red-mouth 47 

Boarding-knives 73,174 

Boat-builders' materials 154 

Boat-hooks 80,151 

Boats 142-150 

Covers  for 141 

Ducking 148 

Boa^8eine,  Pump-box  and  haft  for 146, 161 

Boats,  Fishing 142 

fishing,  Catrigged 148 

Hunting 142 

Italian  fishing 147 

of  Groat  Lakes. 140 

Portable 145 

Sea 147-148 

Skin 146 

Whale 146 

Bobs    97,138 

Eel 07 

Body-oil,  Preparation  of 174 

Boiling  cocoons 171 

BuU.  K  M.  ^o.  14 ^20 
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Boiling-vaU 177 

Bolt,PTunp 160 

Bomb-l:moe 92 

Bone 107-201 

and  ivory  waste 200-201 

of  birds 200 

Cutde-fish 187.207 

of  fishes 2M 

(Telatinefrom 187 

of  mammals 100-200 

points,  Clubs  with 71 

knives 76-76 

Bone-bhwk .200,228,209 

charcoal  for  filters 200 

Bonesof  buffalo 100 

Exports  of 300 

and  ivory  shavings.  Gelatines  from . .  221 

Imports  of 200-300 

of  sword-fish 200 

Fish 200 

Bonito 40 

Bermuda 42 

Long-finned 40 

Oceanic 40 

Booms,  revolving 117 

Boots  and  shoes 166^202-293 

Bostrychia  calamistrata 266 

"         Montagnoi 266 

"         Moritziana 266 

Bottle-head  Whale 12 

Bottom-set  lines 91 

Bovidic 7 

Bovine 7 

BowheadWhale 13 

Bowing 170 

Bowl-traps 184 

Bow-mouthed  Gar-fish 64 

Bows  and  arrows 88 

Cross 88 

Simple 88 

Boxes 06 

Bait 138 

Ghiss-grilled  (Coste's) 246 

Hatching  (floating) 246 

Ice 168 

Box  flahways 242 

Box-hook 161 

Box,  Live  (Atkins's) 247 

Box  traps 133 

Brackctt's  patent  fish-ways 242 

troughs 255 

Brains  of  bufi^ilo  used  in  tanning 225 

Branchiostomn  lubricum 70 

Branchiostomidse 70 

Brazilian  diamond-beetles 208 

Bream  46 

Blue-nose 48 

Charleston 46 

Breastplates 1G5 

Breech-loading  arms 00-91 

Breech-sights 93 

Brevoortia  patronus 60 

**         t\Tannu8 50 

Bridges,  Portable 142 

Brm 28 
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Brillantine,  Piepaitttionof 170 

Biistlea,  Conawraption  and  importo  of 205 

for  anatomical  instnunenta 219 

of  ho  j;  and  peccary 218 

for  ahoemakera'  wax-ends 219 

Broad«flngered  S^  robin 83 

Bromine,  Alg»  in  mamifactore  of. 206 

Brook  Pickerel 66 

Brook-ahanty  (Furman'a) 240 

Brook  Trent 68 

Broamioa  americanoa 80 

Brown  Chimsra 05 

Pelican 195 

Eat 17 

Braahee,  Deer-hair 218 

Feathering 247 

ftxmihairof  akonk 217 

Hair  and  briatlea  for 217 

Bryopsia  hypnoides 270 

**        plnmosa 270 

Bryothamnion  Seaforthii 200 

"             triangolare 200 

Bubalichthys  bnbaloa 01 

Biu'^sinnm,  Shellaof 200 

BiifEedo,  American 7,192 

Bones  of 199 

BraiDS  oi;  used  in  tanning 225 

Horn  of 201 

Sinowa  of 215 

fish 01 

hair 190 

leather 209 

meat,  Salted '   184 

Bulk-wadding 92 

Bull-dog  sounding-machine 80 

BiiUet-holdera 94-95 

Bullet-molda 92 

Bnlleta 92 

sheHa,  &c.  (exploaiye) 92 

Bull-tow8 97 

Bung-bncketa 101 

Bunte,  Lance 127 

Burbot 80 

Bur-flah 23 

Burning  of  lime 170 

Boming  sheila,  Modela  of  kilna  for 170 

Burnt  horn 202 

aponge 281 

Boayoon,  Shells  of 200 

Bntter,  Exports  and  imports  of 270-277 

flah 48 

from  milk  of  cows 226 

Butterfly,  Flying-flsh 54 

Bay 00 

Byssnaof  moUuska 222 

of  moUnska,  Fabrica  from 190 

of  wing-shell  (PinnA  nobilia) 190 

C. 

Cabree 7 

Cabreatoa 142 

Cages 243 

foranimals 243 

for  birds 243 

forinaecta 243-244 
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Caidned  coral 207 

ahella 207,231 

California  Gopher 17 

GraySqnirrel 14 

Ground  Squirrel 15 

Hare 1» 

SpottedSole 28 

StingEay 65 

CalHblepharia  oUiatft 2«7 

Callirhinua  nrsinua ^ 5 

CaUithamnion  Americanum 269 

Baaeyl 269 

Borreri 269 

bysaoideum 269 

oorymbosum 2G9 

omciatum 269 

flocooeum 209 

heteromorphum 269 

L^olisia 269 

plumnla 269 

ptilophora 369 

PylaisfiBi 269 

roeeum 209 

KothU 269 

tetragonum 269 

Tumeri 269 

versicolor 209 

Callophyllis  diacigera 208 

"          obtuaifolia 268 

••          variegata 268 

Calothrix  confervicola 271 

*'        scopulomm 271 

Calla,  Animal,  whistlee,  &c 138 

Bird 138 

Camel's  hair 195 

Cameo,  Sea^nails  for 252 

aheU 200 

Camera-obscuras 178 

Cameras  and  flttinga   178 

Camera  tripods  and  stands 178 

Campoutfit 161 

Camp,  Hunting 102 

CanadaLynx IW 

Pike-perch 4l 

Canadian  cochineal 229 

fish 279 

Candle-flsh .". 66 

Candlea,  tallow,  Exports  of 297 

Candlestick 160 

Canes,  Air-gun 80 

Can-hooka 81 

CanlBtera 94 

Canned  chicken 188 

dama 187 

food 184 

flwga * 185 

goose 185 

herring...'. 186 

lobster  and  crabs 261 

LitOeNeckdams 187 

meats 163,164,185 

menhaden 180 

milk 184 

scollops 187 

turkey 185 
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CAnned  turtle 185 

Canning  factory,  Model  of  lobster IGO 

Modelof  oyster 169 

meats 169,170 

Preservation  by 169,170 

salmon,  establishment,  Model  of . .      169 

Canoes 145,146 

Birch 142 

Birch-bark 142,148 

Dug-out 144 

Oyster 148 

Wooden 143 

Cans 247 

Clark's 247 

Green's 247 

Plain 247 

Sack's 247 

Bait 188 

Cantbarides,  Imports  of 299 

Canthorhinus  occidentalia 25 

"Cape  Cod"  flsh-ways 241 

Capelin 66 

Capelin-seincs 127 

Cap-holders 95 

Cappers  92,93 

Caps 91,165 

Cap  straps 95 

Carangidie 41 

Car.mgus  chrysos 42 

"         hippos 42 

Car-aqnarium  (Stone's) 247 

Cai-assius  auratus 62 

Cai-bazotat«s,  Manufacture  of 175 

Carbazotic  acid 229 

Carbolic  acid 177 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  (hartshorn)  (see  un- 
der 30)  ; 200,202 

Carbon,  animal,  Imports  of 299 

Carcharodon  Atwoodi 67 

Carding 170 

Cariacus  columbianus 9 

*•        macrotis  9 

'•        virginianns 8-9 

Caribou,  Barren  Ground..'. 8,193 

leather 210 

Woodbind 8 

Woodland 193 

Carp 61 

Gall  of 228 

Carpets,  Imports  of 286 

Carp  iodcs  cyprinns 61 

Cars,  Refrigerator 168 

Carton-picrro 177 

Cart  ridge- holders 95 

Cartridges,  Ball,  shot,  and  wire 92 

Methods  of  preparing 92-93 

Carta,  Dog 137,142 

Carts,  Fish  (used  in  Nantucket) 142 

Carving,  Ivory   173 

Carving-tools 168 

Caseof  cups  (Clark's) 247 

(Wilmot's) 247 

Case  of  trays  (Clark's) 247 

Cases 95,245 
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Casta  gnea  virescens 270 

Cast-net 180 

Castor  canadensis 17 

Castoreumof  beaver 227,298 

Castorid»...  17 

Castorine 227 

Casts,  Apparatus  for  making 177 

Casts  of  fishes ...  241 

Cat  (Felis  domestica) 188 

Black 188 

Maltese      188 

Tortoise-shell 188 

White   188 

Catalogue  of  illustrations  of  invertebrates  of 

American  coasts 251 

Cat-fish,  Fork-tailed 62 

Mud 62 

**Cat-gut"  snoods  and  leaders 116 

Catostomids 01 

Catostomus  teres ^ 01 

Cat-rigged  flshing-boats 148 

Cattle,  Foreign  imports  of 274 

Cattle,  Hairof 219 

Caulcrpa  A  shmeadii 270 

"        clavifei-a 270 

"        crassifolia 270 

"        cnpressoides 270 

ericifolia 270 

"        lanuginosa 270 

"        paspaloides 270 

'•        plumaris 270 

"        prolifera 270 

Caulolatilus  microps 44 

Caviare 186 

Cedar  manna  (Pinus  qedrus) 230 

Centrarcbidae    48 

Centroceras  clavulatum 26a 

"          Eatonianum  268 

Centropristis  atrarius 50 

Centroscyllium  Fabricii     6( 

Centroscymnus  coelolepis 6fl 

Ceramium  Deslongcbampsil 268 

"         diaphanum   268 

•'          fastigiatum 200 

••         nitens 208 

•'         rubrum 268 

'*         strictum  268 

••         tcnuissimum 268 

"         Youngii 268 

Ceratacanthus  aurantiacus 25 

41 


Cero 

Spotted 

Cervidaa 

Cervns  canadensis 

*'      dama   

Cete  

Chffiuopsetta  dentata. 


41 

7 

S 

9 

10 

27 

oblonga 27 

ocellaris  27 

Chfetodontido) 31 

Cheetomorpba  biachygona 271 

"            melagonium   271 

'*            Picqtiotiana 271 

•'            sutoria 271 
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Chietomorpha  tortuoaa 371 

Chamffidoria  aanalata 271 

Champia  parvnla 267 

Channel  Cat-fish 02 

Chantransia  effloreacena 260 

**          vii^tula 260 

Charooal,  ATiimai 230 

Charge-drawers 83 

Charleston  Bream 46 

Cheoka,  Becott 94 

Choek-knives 74 

Cheese 188,277,276 

Chdonia  mydas 22 

yirgata 22 

CheloniidaD 22 

Chelydra  serpentina 22 

Ohelydrids 22 

Chemical  application  of  hoo&  and  claws  .  .203-205 

preparations.  Consumption  of 299 

products 175^219 

prodncts  and  agents  in  arts  and 

medicines 229-231 

products  from  birds 230^ 

products  frvm  orostaoea 231 

products  from  fishes 230-231 

products  frtnn  insects 229-231 

products  derived  frvm  mammals. 229-230 

products  frtnn  moUusks 231 

products  from  protozoans 231 

products  from  radiates 231 

products  frx>m  reptiles 230 

products  from  worms 231 

Chests,  Medicine 167 

Chickaree 14 

Chicken,  Canned 186 

Chief  Mountain  Lake  White-fish 57 

Chillchthys  turgldus 24 

Chilomycterus  friliginosus 24 

**           geometricus 23 

Chimasra,  Brown 65 

Pacific 65 

plumbea 65 

ChimJBrid» 65 

Chinchilla  (Chinchilla  hmiger) 198 

Chipmunk 14 

Chirostoma  califomiensis 53 

"        notatum 53 

Chims  constellatus 35 

guttatus 35 

pictus 85 

Chloral  hydrate 177 

Chlorodeamis  (?) 270 

Chnoospora  fastigiata 271 

Chocks 151 

Choerojulis  radiatus 36 

Chogset 36 

Choice,  SaQor's 46 

Choker,  Hog 26 

Chondria  atropnrpurea 266 

"        dasyphylla 266 

littoralis 266 

••        striolata 266 

••       tenuissima 266 

Coinlro8t4^i 64 

ChcnilruH  s.filniH 208 


Pago. 

Chondms  crispus 26S 

Chopping-knives 74-77 

Chopsticka U7 

Chordafilum 270 

Chordaria  abietina 270 

*•        divaricata 270 

"         fiagelliformis 270 

Chrysymenia  halymenioides 268 

••           uvaria 368 

Chub  Sucker 61 

Chulodadia  oralis 266 

Ciliata  argentata 30 

Cirripedia,  injurious 263 

Cirrostomi 70 

Ciyet,  Imports  of 297 

Cladophora  arcta 271 

frmcta 271 

"        Istevlrens 271 

**        lanosa 271 

**         membranaoea 271 

•*        rupestris 271 

**        uncialis 271 

Cladostophus  spongiosus 270 

••            verticillatns 270 

Clam-hooks,  hoes,  and  picks 80 

Clam-knives 75 

Clam-rakes 81 

Clam-shorels 70 

Clams 86 

Canned 187 

Deep-sea 88 

Hen 137 

littie  Neck,  Canned 187 

Long 137 

Clap-nets  for  birds 130 

Clark'scans  247 

troughs 24S 

CUw,  Devil's 161 

CUws 203 

of  bear 208 

of  puma 203 

of  wolf. 203 

Chiys 177 

Cleaners — 171 

Cleaning  fire-arms 98 

preparation 177 

Clearing-rings 122 

Clear-nosed  Skate 66 

Cleats 155 

Clews 150.151 

Closets,  Dark 178 

Clothing 164,165^188-196 

Feathers  for 21i» 

for  hands .^ 165 

Cloths  "Woven  from  feather 196 

&c.,  Imports  of 286 

Club-fish,  American 186 

Clubs,  Armed 71 

(asmissiles) 87 

with  bone-points 71 

Fishermen's 71 

Hunting ?1 

with  metal  points 71 

Salmon  71 

Stone-headed 71 
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Chibs,  with  teeth  points 71 

Unanned 71 

Cliipca  harengus 60 

"      mlTftblUi GO 

Clupeida 60 

Clatching-trape 184 

Coatimnndi 5 

Cob-houae  bird-ttapa 184 

Cobift 62 

Coccinella 229 

CoohineaL  Canadian 229 

colors,  Propagation  of 175 

dye  (Coccus  cacti) 228 

insects,  Propagation  of 248 

Imports  and  exports  of 29&-299 

Cockles  (Cardium  ednle) 187 

Cocoons,  Boiling  the 171 

Gelatinefrom 187 

Codium  tomentostim 270 

Cod,  Dried 183 

Cod-fish 29 

Codling,  Spotted 30 

Cod-liver  oil 226,296-297 

Cod,  Salted 185 

Tom 29 

Cod-seines 127 

Cods'tongaes 185 

Collars,  Cormorant 137 

Dog 137 

Collecting-tank,  Army 176 

Collections 241 

Collodion 177 

Colonia  powder 91 

Coloringfrom  birds 228 

fishes 228 

insects .228-229 

manmuds 228 

mollnsks 229 

materials 228-229,298 

Columbia  Black-tailed  Deer 9 

Combing 170 

Commercial  statistics  of  animal  prodacts  in 

the  United  States 273 

Commissary  supplies 162-164 

Common  Eel 63 

Flounder 27 

Mouse 17 

Porpoise 10 

Seal 5 

Silk-worm,  Silkof 196 

Sknnk 4 

Snoker 61 

Compasses 166 

Comi>osition  shell-work 207 

Conchshell  (Strombns  gigas) 206 

Condylnra  oristata 14 

Conepatos  mapnrito 4 

Conger  Eel 63 

Congridie 63 

Consmnption  of  bristles 295 

chemical  preparations 299 

coral 290 

coloring  materials 298 

&t8 296-297 

leathers 296 


Papo. 

Consomptionof  fish 280 

gelatine 296 

!                             hair 294 

isinglass 296 

ivory  and  its  maanfiactures .  289 

leather 290 

medicines,  dl^c 209 

oils 296-297 

perftimery  materials 298 

qnills 290 

■hell 290 

silk  and  its  mannfactores  . .  289 

soaps 1^90-297 

specimens  of  natural  history  300 

wax  and  its  manufactures . .  299 

whalebone 290 

Cooking-apparatus 162 

Cooling 174 

Copses,  Movable 141 

Coquette 38 

Coquina 207 

Coracles 146 

Coral 207,262,290 

asamaterial 207 

Fan 207 

forbuilding    207 

Calcined 207 

Preparation  of 1 74 

Red 207 

imitationsof 207 

White 207 

Coral-dredge 129 

Coral-rock 207 

Corallina  officinalis 207 

*'        squamata 267 

Corals,  Propagation  of 248 

Coral-tongs 86 

Cordylocladia  conferfca 267 

Cord-twisting  apparatus 80 

CoregonidsB 57 

Coregonns  clupeiformis 57 

'*         labradorious 57 

Cormorant  collars 137 

Cormorants 137 

Corrals 131 

Corrosive  sublimate 13(>,178 

Coryphsana  punctulata 43 

*'        Sueurl 43 

CoryphsenidiB 43 

CotUda 34 

Cotton  lines 115 

Cotton-oil  and  its  manuftkcture  (accessory) . .  169 

Cottus  grcenlandicus 34 

"      Mitchilli 34 

"      octodecimspinosus 34 

Conches 162 

Covers 141 

for  boats 141 

for  hunters 141 

Movable 141 

Stationary 141 

Cow-fish  10,11,24 

Cow-nosed  Bay 65 

Cowry,  Specimens  of  (Cypnea  moneta) 206 

Coyote 189 
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Crab-oater 62 

Crabnets 129 

Crabs '  eyes 207, 231 

Crab-stones 307 

Cramp-fish 06 

Crates,  Moss  (Stone's) 247 

Crevall6,  Horso 42 

YeUow 41 

Cribbles 246 

Crimpers »2-93 

Cristivomer  namayoush 58 

Croaker 45 

Crocodae,  Florida 21 

Crocodilia 21 

Crocodilidffi 21 

Crocodilus  amcricanos 21 

Cronania  attennata 269 

Cropping 170 

Cross-belts    166 

Crossbows 88 

Ci*)88-bow  traps 185 

Cross  fox  (Yulpes  alopcx  decussatus) 189 

Crotalin  of  rattlesnake  and  copperhead 230 

Crow,  Quillsof 219 

Croshing-traps 135 

Crustacea 259 

Chemical  prodnota  of 231 

decai>oda 260 

deoi^odA  ii\jariona 261 

iBoi>oda  ix^nriont 260 

isopoda,  naeftil 260 

phyllopoda»u8eftil 259 

stomatopoda  for  food 260 

Cryptaoanthlde 81 

Cryptocanihodes  inomatoB 31 

'*            macolatns 31 

Cryptonemia  crenvlata ^8 

Cuckold 24 

Culture  and  protection 283 

Culture  of  fishes 245-247 

Cunner 36 

Cup-leads 80 

Cups,  Case  of  (Wilmot's) 247 

Curriers,  Implements  employed  by 171 

Currying 172 

of  leather 171 

methods  of  the  Eskimo  and  Indian  171 

Curved  sticks 87 

Cutters,  Bait 138 

Cutters,  Wad 92 

Cutting  and  other  processes 178 

C  u tting  in  and  stowing 174 

Cutting,  Ivory 178 

Cutting-spades 76,77 

Cuttle-fi«h  bone 187,231,207 

Importsof. 299 

Cuttles  and  squids 261 

Cusk 30 

Cyanide  of  potassium 136 

Cybium  caballa 41 

•*       maculatum 41 

"       regale 41 

Cycleptus  elongatus 61 

Cjcloganoidei 68 

Cyclopterida) 38 
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Cyolopterus  lumpus 83 

Cymopolia  barbata 271 

Cynocephalus  glaaous 6B 

Cynomys  columbianus 10 

"       ludovicianus 16 

Cynoscion  carol  Jnensis 44 

"        nothus 44 

"        regalia 44 

Cypraea,  Shells  of 207 

Cyprinids Gi 

Cyprinodon,  Short 56 

•'          variegatus 56 

C3i)riuodontid8B 5C 

Cypselurus  furcatus 56 

Cystoclonium  purpurascens 2« 

Cystophoracristata 6 

Cystophorin® 6 


Dactylopterus  volitans 33 

Damalichthy  s  vacca 37 

Daman,  Hyraceumof 2*^ 

Dark  closets 178 

Darts  and  lances 88 

Dasya  callithamnion 26S 

"     elegans 29S 

♦•     Gibbcsii 265 

••     Harveyi 285 

'•     lophodados 266 

'•     mollis 265 

*•     mucronata 26S 

••     plumosa 26G 

"     ramosissima 265 

**     Tumanowiegi 268 

'•     Wurdemanni 265 

Dasycladus  clava;formis 271 

occldentalis 271 

I>asyi>odidtB 20 

Dead-fialls 135 

Decapterus  macarellus 42 

**         punctatus 42 

Deck-scrapers 160 

Decoy  animals  and  birds,  Living 139 

blanket  (for  antelopes) HI 

swimming-birds  (carved  in  wood)  . . .  139 

swimming-birds  (firom  bird  skins)  . . .  139 
swimming-birds  (in  tin  with  wooden 

bottoms,  &c.). 140 

brantSfXame 139 

dogs  used  in  hunting  ducks 139 

ducks,Tame 139 

Decoys 187.138-141 

Scent *  138 

Sight 139-141 

Sound 138 

Deooy-waders  (carved  in  wood) 139 

(stamped  in  tin) 139 

** Deep-sea  clams,"  Ross 86 

gear 96-97 

Deer,  Black-tailed  (Cariaoua  columbianus) . .  19S 

Hair  of  (on  skin) 218 

heads.  Masks  for 141 

Hoofhof 202 

Salted 184 

Sinews  of 215 
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Deer,  Yirii^iiiia  (Cariaons  virgiiiianns) 8, 9, 198 

Deer-hair  broahes 318 

Deer-leather 209-210 

Deer-aledges 1^2 

Defenaire  armor * 165 

Delesseria  alata , 287 

•*        dedpiens 267 

••        hypoglossam 267 

"        involyens 267 

••        Leprienril 267 

•*        quercifolia 266 

•*        tenuifolia " 267 

Delineatiiig  apparatus,  Other 178 

Delmeatora,  Mechanical 178 

Delphlnapterin® 10 

Ddtphinaptems  catodon 10 

Delphinids 10 

DelphininiB 10 

Delphinua  Bairdil 10 

•*        bombifrons 10 

Dentalium,  SheUs  of 206 

Deposits,  inftisorial,  Specim^iB  of 207 

Desiccated  meat 182 

milk 182 

Desmareetia  aculeata 270 

"          ligulata 270 

viridis 270 

Destroying  injurious  species,  Apparatus  for .  243 

Detachable-head  spears 83-85 

Devil'sClaw 161 

Diamond-back  Terrapin 21 

Diamond-beetles,  Brazilian 208 

Dicotyles  torquatus : 9 

Dicotylida 9 

I>ictya8yh»ria  favnlosa 271 

Dictyota  acutiloba 260 

ciliata 269 

dichotoma 269 

"       fasciola 269 

KunthU 269 

Didelphidffi 20 

Didelphys  virginiana 20 

Digenia  simplex 266 

Dingies 146 

Diodontid® 23 

Diplectrum  fiksoioohtfe 50 

Dip-nets * 128 

Dipping 171 

Dipping  apparatus 248 

Disgorgeni 122 

Disguises 137 

Disks  (thrown  by  hand) 87 

Ditch  flsh-ways 241 

Doctor-fish 38 

Dog-carts 137,142 


Dog-collars  . 

Dog,  Eskimo 

Bhwk  

Greenland 

Prairie 

Sea 

Short-taUed  Prairie  . 

Smooth 

Spined 

Do-  food 


187 
188 
69 
69 
16 
5 

16 
69 
69 
137 
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Dog-hanieas 142 

Dog-muKsles 137 

Dog-oil 223 

Dog-sledges 142 

Dog-whips 136 

Dog-whistles 136-137 

Dogs 136 

Album  grsscum  of 229 

Kennelsfor,  &c 243 

Teethof 197 

Decoy,  used  in  hunting  ducks   139 

Dolium,  Shells  of 206 

Dolphin 43 

Small-spotted 43 

Domestic  animals,  Oil  and  fat  firom 223 

Domestic  exports 277 

Domesticated  animals,  Food  for 187 

Door-traps 133-134 

DorosomidsB 60 

Dorys 146 

Dory  scoop 160 

Dorysoma  cepcdianum 00 

Double  box-traps 1 33 

Down  of  birds 220 

of  geese 220 

of  eider-duck 220 

of  rabbits 219 

for  stuffings,  Preparation  of 170 

of  swans 220 

Drag  whale-line 117 

Drailing-tackle 96 

Drails 100-101 

Drawers,  Charge 93 

Dredge,  Coral 129 

Ordinary 129 

Dredge-line  rollers 119 

Dredge-rake 129 

Dredges 129 

Hand 79 

Dredge-tangles 87 

Dress-goods,  Imports  of 286 

Dress  and  stay  maker's  bono,  Manufacture 

of 173 

Dressers 171 

Dressing 171 

Dressing,  Feather 172 

Dressing  fhr,  Process  of 172 

gut  and  sinew,  Methods  of 171 

leather 172 

Dried  abalones  (Haliotls) 184 

cod 183 

grasshoppers 184 

holothurians 184 

lizards w  183 

meat  and  blood.  Guano  ftrom 232 

mullet 183 

siphons  (Schizothoerus) 184 

slugs  (Limax,&c.) 184 

worms 184 

Dried  and  smoked  beef 182 

flying-flsh i  183 

foods 182-184 

garfish 183 

roes 183 

Drift-neto 124-125 
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Drowning-ontapparatoi 136 

Drags 175 

nmm 44 

Freah-water 45 

Dryers,  Beach 168 

l>ryiiig  sad  steaming  saad-batli 172 

Drying.flake 168 

Diying-honses,  Aboriginal 160 

Diying,  Preservation  by 168-170 

Duallne •...  01 

Backing-boots 148 

Duck,  QoiUs  of 210 

Dudley  banters' knires 72 

Dugong-oil 223 

Dug-ont  oanoes 144 

Dung 220 

Dnngofanimalsnsedinoalioo-printlng 228 

DupUoidentata 18 

Dusky  Shark 68 

DussnmiecidfD 50 

D>-e,  Bed-bog 220 

Coohineal 228 

Lao 220 

Dyetaig 171-172 

Dye-atofk,  Sea>8nai]s  for 252 

Dyea  ftom  gasteropoda  (Mnrex,  Poxpora, 

&0.) 229 

Dyea  from  nndibranch  moUasks 220 

from  trombidium 220 

Dynamite 01 

Infusorial  earth  for 208 

E. 

Eagle,  QniUsof 219 

Kay «5 

Ear-shells  (HaUotid») 206 

Earth,  Ihfliaoiial 231 

Earths,  Inftisorial 207-208 

Eater,  Crab -. 62 

Ecbeneidids 62 

l'>l;inoderms 208 


Echinorhinide 

Ethlnoriiinns spinosns  . . 
Ectooaxpus  Eurlowii 

ihsoicnlatas . 

flrmns 

graanlosos.. 

Hooperi 


viridis 

Edontata..... 

Eel-bobs 07 

Erl,  Common 63 

Conger 63 

Lamprey 70 

leather 216 

Madeira 63 

PaoiiloBook 82 

Kock 82 

Ssnd 81 

Snipe 63 

spears 82 

skins  of  (AngnJnaTolgaiis) 216,281 

Kelpots  without  leaden... 182-133 

Xel-pout 81 
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EeltrHM m 

Eel-weirs  with  leadera US 

Egg-nippers MS 

Eggs,  Albumen  of 290 

Exports  and  imports  of 976-277 

Egg-shells 2M 

Eggs,  Shellof 228 

Yolk  of 276 

Eglantine  Skate 06 

Ehinoids,  Spineaof. 206 

Eider-duck,  Down  of 2M 

Eider  leather 215 

Elaohista  ftidoola 376 

Elasmobranohiates 66 

Eleoate  oanadus n 

Elecatida 61 

Elephant,  Sea 6 

Elephant-seal 6 

EUc,  Amerioan 8^103 

Antlers  of 202 

ivory ur 

leather 210 

Salted 184 

Elopide 60 

Elopssaums 60 

Embiotooa  Jaoksoni 97 

"         Webbi 37 

Embiotooidie 37 

EmydidflB 21 

Ena  or  arindy.  Silk  of  (Bombyx  cynthia) ...  106 

Encirding-nets 126 

Endodadia  muricata 268 

Enemies  of  useAil  animals 244 

and  parasites  of  American  oysters .  255-2S6 

Engranlidids ^ 61 

Engranlis  vittata ! 61 

Engraving  illustrations.  Methods  of 178 

Enhydra  marina 4 

EnhydrinsB 4 

Entangling-Unes 87 

nets 122 

Enteromorpha  olathrata 271 

"             compreasa 271 

"             intcsstinalis 271 

Ephippiicia) 51 

Epinophelus    40 

*'           DrumLond-Hayi 60 

"           guttatus 50 

•'           morio 40 

nigritus 60 

"           striatus 50 

Equipments,  Animal 142 

Personal 164-167 

Erethizon  doisatus  (var.  epixsnthos) 18 

**        dorsatos  (var.  doraatoa) 18 

Erotmochelys  imbrioata 23 

"           squamata 22 

Erignathus  barbatns 6 

Erimyson  Ooodei 61 

'•        suoetta 61 

Ermine  or  weasel  (Putorius  enninoa) lit 

Erythrotrichia  oeramicoU 210 

Esehrichtius  robustus 12 

Eskimo  and  Indian  currying  methods 171 

auk-nets 120 
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Eskimo  Dog  (Canis) 188 

harpooDB  (stone,  bone,  iron) 83-85 

netting-needles 181 

whalebone  springs 136 

E«ot'id 65 

Esox  americanns 55 

*     luoins 65 

nobilior •      65 

retionlatas 65 

"Essence  of  anchovies" 186 

Essence  dOrient 228 

Etromeos  teres 60 

Enbalma  cisarctica 18 

"        Cullamaoh 13 

Euchalarodns  Putnamt 26 

Eucheiuna  (f )  aoanthocladmn 267 

**        isofonne ^. ..  267 

Encinostomns  argenteus 46 

"            Lefiroyi 46 

Encomphodus  littoralis   68 

EulamiaMUbertl 68 

"       obsonms 68 

Enleptorhamphns  longirostris 55 

BnmesogTammns  snbbiftiroatns 31 

Enmetopias  Stelleri 5 

Enpomotis  aorens 48 

European  Leech  (Hirudo  medidnalis) 231 

Euthoracrist«ta 267 

Evt'ntognathi 61 

£x«>c«Bta8  exUiens  64 

**        noveboracensis 65 

RondeletU 55 

Explosives ^ 91 

Exports,  Aggregate  net,  for  1875-'77   301 

of  anchovies,  preserved.  Foreign  .  283 

of  living  animali).  Domestic 274-275 

Not 801 

of  bacon  and  ham8 277 

of  boef,  fresh 277 

salted •..  277 

of  bone-bhick,  &c 299 

ofbone8,&o  300 

of  boots  and  shoes  292-293 

of  butter   277 

of  tallow  candles 297 

of  carpets,  woolen 287-288 

of  homed  cattle 274 

of  cheese 277 

Domestic 277 

offish 281-282 

by  countries 282 

of  ftirs,  by  districts  and 

countries 284 

of  eggs 277 

of  fish,  cured 281 

dried  or  smoked 281 

bydistrioto 281 

fresh 281 

pickled 281 

Net 801 

of  food  products,  except  fish 277-278 

F^yreign,  of  fish 283 

of  pickled  herring 283 

offlshH>Us 297 

of  sardines,  preserved 283 
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Exports,  Foreign,  of  silk  manufactures 289 

of  fur-skins...'. 284-285 

of  guano  and  other  fertilizers *     300 

of  hides  and  skins 292 

&o.,Net 301 

of  hogs 274 

of  horses 274 

oflard 277 

of  leather 292-294 

and  its  manufactures,  by 

districU 294 

and  its  manufkotures,  by 

countries 293 

Xet,  of  leather,  &o 301 

of  manures 301 

of  meats,  preserved 277 

of  milk,  condensed 277 

of  morocoo  and  other  fine  leather .  292-293 

of  mules 274 

of  mutton 277 

ofUrd-oU 297 

of  neat's-foot  oil,  &c 297 

of  oUs  and  fias 297-298 

of  oysters 281 

of  sperm-oil 297 

of  whale  and  fish  oil 297 

Not,  of  oils  and  fets 301 

of  pork 277 

Net,  of  provisions :<0l 

of  sheep 274 

of  saddlery,  harness,  &c 292-293 

of  sUk,  raw *J89 

of  soap 297 

of  spermaceti , 297 

of  tallow 'J97 

of  wax '.iW 

of  woolen  manufiM^tures 287-J88 

Not,  of  wool,  &c 301 

of  wools,  &€.,  by  districts  and  coun- 
tries  287-l»88 

External  parasites 244 

Extra  limital  oysters   254 

Extract  of  fish 187 

of  meat,  and  imports  of 182,276 

Extniction  of  bird-oUs 175 

of  fish-oils 175 

of  gelatine 175 

of  glue 175 

of  isinglass 175 

of  other  mammal  oils 175 

of  reptile-oils 175 

of  whale-oil  (with  models) 174-175 

Eye  goggle 41 

Moon 59 

powder 230 

F. 

Fabrics,  feather.  Preparation  of 170 

Manufacture  of 170-171 

Textile 195 

Face,  Nets  for 165 

Factory,  lobster-canning.  Model  of. 160 

Falcons 137 

Fallow  Deer 9 

Falls.  Dead 186 
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Fall0,Sp«ftr 135 

FaU-trapa '. 135 

Fanns,  Fish  (models) 2U 

Fat,  Bear 228 

Fata,  Coiisimiptionof 29^-297 

Imports  of 296-297 

and  oils 223-227 

Feather-dressing 172 

Feather-fkbrics,  Preparation  of 170 

Feathered  arrow-shafts 220 

Feathering  brushes 247 

quills 247 

Feathers 219-220 

for  artificial  flies 220 

of  birds,  Prepared  fh>m 196 

Consumption  of 296 

for  clothing 219 

Implements  for 220 

Importsof 296 

used  in  other  manufiEMJtures 220 

ornamental,  Method  of  preparing . .  172 

foromamentS 220 

for  plumes 220 

Preparation  of 170 

for  textile  febrics 220 

Feet  of  deer 202 

and  hoo&,  Gelatine  firam 187 

adhesive,  Imports  of 287 

Felting 170 

Halrusedin , 217 

Felts,  Manufacture  of 170-171 

Ferrets 136 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium 228 

Fertilizers 281,232 

Algaafor 265 

Otheranimal 232 

ManufiACture  of 176 

Fiber-netting 130 

Fiber,  Whalebone.- 196 

sibethious 18 

Fibers  for  manufacture  of  plush  carpets  —  1 71 

Fiddle-fish 67 

Field-glasses,  &c 166 

Figure-four  traps 135 

Ij^e-flsh 24 

Long-tailed 25 

Orange 25 

Spotted 24 

Storer's 25 

Filters,  Inftisorial  earth  for 208 

gravel 246 

Finback  Whale 12,18 

Finner,  Oregon 13 

Finning-knives 74 

Fire-arms 90 

Cleaning  (accessories) 93 

Loading  (accessories) 93 

Kepairing  (accessories) 93 

Fire  hunting  and  fishing,  Lanterns,  &o.,  for .  141 

Fire-proof  packing,  Infusorial  earth  for 208 

Fish,  Canadian,  not  liable  to  duty 279 

Commission,  United  States,  Methods 

of 233 

Commission  stands 178 

Consumption  of 280 
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Fisht  cured,  Exports  of 281 

Domestic  exports  of 281-288 

Domestic  exports,  by  countries 288 

dried  or  smoked,  Exports  of 881 

Exports,  by  districts 281 

Extraotof 187 

Foreign  exports  of 283 

i^esh,  Exports  of 281 

gelatines  (see  24) 187 

Imports  of 378-280 

Imports  of  fresh 278 

Netexportsof 801 

Xet  imports  of 801 

pickled.  Exports  of 281 

Fish-bones 200 

Fish-cars  for  aquatic  animals 244 

Fish-carts  (used  in  Xantucket) 142 

Fishermen's  club 71 

flasks 167 

sheath-knives 74 

Fisher  or  pekan  (Mustcla  Pennanti) 1 80 

Fisbes 23 

Chemical  products  from 230-2:Jl 

Coloringfrom 228 

Culture  of 245-247 

Hunting l'J7 

Imitations  of 140-141 

Ivoryof  1» 

Propagation  of 24-V247 

Scalesof 205 

Fisb-farms  (models) 244 

Fisfa-guano  works,  Moilel  of 17G 

Fishing-boats 142 

Fishing-houses 162 

Fishing-lances 78 

Fish-Jigs,  Many.pointed 82 

Fish-knives 74 

Fish-lances  78 

Fish-Uce 244 

Fish-oils 226-227 

Extraction  of 17.'» 

Soaps  from 227 

Fish-ponds  (models) 244 

Fish-pots 132 

Fish-preparations 183-187 

Fish-salting 1«> 

Fish-scale  pearl 228 

Fish-scale  work.  Preparation  of 174 

Fish-scraps 187 

Fish-skins,  Leather  prepared  from 216-217 

Fish-slides 131 

Fish-snares  (wire,  gut,  hair,  &c.) 8G 

Fish-si>ears,  Aboriginal 8;J 

Fish-spike :» 

Fish- way,  Brackett's  patent 242 

Fish-ways 241-2tt 

Box 242 

"Cape  Cod" 241 

Ditch 241 

French 241 

Gap....: 341 

Mooring-float 243 

Pool 342 

Oblique  groove 241 

Singlegroove 241 
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Fiah-ways,  Spiral 248 

Step 242 

Fistnlaria  aerrata 54 

FistalariidjD 54 

Fixed-head  spears 82 

Flagging-irons,  &c 160 

Flake-drying 168 

Flakes,  Massachusetts 168 

Newfoundland 168 

Flange 129 

Flannel  screens 246 

Flasks 94 

Hunter's  and  flsheimen's 167 

ilat-fish 26 

Putnam's 26 

Flax  snoods 116 

Flaying-knives *. 73 

tools 178 

Flexible  materials 208 

from  invertebrates 222 

FUes,  Artificial 138 

for  bass 102-U4 

onhooks 102 

and  other  insects 137 

Artificial,  for  salmon 102-114 

trout 102-114 

FUnt-chipping  apparatus 89 

EUtchlng-knives 75 

Floating-cages  for  aquatic  animals 244 

Floating  trawl-lines 97 

Floats 117 

Harpoon 117 

Keg 117 

Manu&cturo  of;  du} 172 

Seine 117 

Flocking  for  wall-paper  from  reAise  quills . .  171 

Flocking-wool 228 

Florida  Crocodile 21 

Gopher-tortoise 21 

liat 18 

Salamander 17 

Terrapin 21 

Flounder,  Common 27 

Four-spotted 27 

Pole 27 

Bough 28 

Busty 26 

Smooth-back 26 

Southern 27 

Watery 27 

"Winter 26 

gear 97 

Flying-fish,  Bearded 55 

Blaok-winged 55 

Butterfly 54 

Dried  and  smoked 183 

Flying  Gurnard 33 

Fly-fishing,  Simple  reels  for 118 

tackle 95 

hooks 138 

Fog-horns 160 

Folding  nets 129-180 

Foutl,  Algeusedfor 265 

for  animals 187 
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Food,  for  domestioated  animals 187 

Bivalve  BheOpflsh  for 253 

Bivalves  ibr 256-257 

Lobsters,  shrimp,  crawfish,  crabs,  for .  260-261 
products,  except  fish.  Exports  of . . .  .277-278 

products^  except  fish.  Imports  of 275-276 

poisohs 136 

Preparation  of 168-170 

Preservation  of 168-170 

Sea-snail  used  for 251 

FoodK: 179-187 

Canned 184 

Dried  and  smoked  182-184 

In  a  f^sh  condition 179 

Pickled 184 

Salted,  canned,  and  pickled 184-187 

Foot-path  snares 134 

Foot-stops 183 

Forceps... 178 

Force-pumps,  Air 247 

Foreign  animals.  Imports  of 274 

Fork.  Blubber 174 

Forks 81 

Fork-taUed  Catfish 62 

Formioacid 229 

Manu&ctureof 175 

Fossils 300 

Four-bearded  Rockling 30 

Four-spined  Stickle-baok 54 

Four-spotted  Flounder 27 

Fowls,  foreign,  Imports  of 274 

Fox,  Arctic  (Yulpes  lagopus) 189 

Cross  (Yulpes  alopex  decussatus) 189 

Gray  (Urocyon  virginianus) 189 

Kit  (Vulpes  velox) 1^ 

Eed(Vulpesfiilvus) 189 

Silver  (Yulpes  alopex  argentatus) 189 

Squirrel 14 

Foxes,  Teeth  of 197 

Frames 177-178 

Wire 178 

Wooden 178 

French  bird-trap 135 

fish-ways 241 

Fresh-water  Drum 45 

Herring 60 

Friar 53 

Frog  culture,  Methods  of 245 

Frost-fish 29,56 

Frozen  glue 221 

Fuous  distichus 269 

"     fEistigiatus.... 269 

••      furcatus 269 

"      serratus 269 

'•     vesiculosus 269 

Fuel 168 

Fulling 170 

Fundulus  pisoulentus 50 

Funnel-trap 133 

Fur  of  beaver  (castor) 196 

Furof  hare 196 

ofmole 196 

of  musquash 190 

pack-saddlo  (Hudson's  Bay) 142 
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Pur  of  rabbit 196 

Fnr-dresaing,  Frooesses  of 172 

Fur-Bkins,  Exports  of. 28i-285 

Importoof 283-384 

FaroittiTe 162 

Furniture-table 168 

Fur-robes 162,188,185 

Fur-seal 6,191 

Antarotio 191 

Hair  of 196 

Furs,  Bird 195 

Bomestio  exports  ot,  by  distriots  and 

ooontries 284 

Importsof 288-284 

Netimportsof 801 

Fusus,  Shells  of 206 

Fyke-bixd 133 

F^kes  (set-nets  with  leaders) 188 

G. 

Gadid© 29 

Gadus  morrhna 29 

Gaff-hooks 80 

Galeooeido  tigrinus 09 

GaleorhinidA 68 

Gall  of  tt^n<™a3f 229 

of  ttntmnlf  for  dyftfag 228 

of  caip 228 

Gall-nuts 231 

Galls,  Nut 229 

Game-bags 166 

Game  and  fish  baskets '    167 

flsh,&c.,PreserTation  of. 241 

laws 241 

Ganga  of  hooks  for  minnow-bait 96 

Gar-fish,  Bow-mouthed 64 

Dried  and  smoked 183 

Silver 54 

Gap  fish-ways 241 

Gar  Pike 64 

Short-nosed 64 

Gasperean 60 

Gaiiteropods,  Dyes  from  (Murex,  Purpura, 

Ac.) 229 

GaaterosteidflB 68 

Gasterosteus  noyeboraoensis 53 

Gear,  Bottom 97 

Deep-sea 96-97 

Geese,  Down  of 220 

Gelatine,  (Consumption  of) 22,177,296 

Importsof 296 

andisinglass 220 

Bird 221 

Bone 187 

ftxmioocoons 187 

Extraction  of 175 

for  food  (see  mider  4) 200 

firom  feet  and  hooib 187 

Insect 187 

fh>m  ivory  shavings 187 

from  leather  shavings,  &o 220 

Molds  of 177 

Gelatines 187 

and  oils 174 

Bird 187 
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(^elatines  from  bones  and  ivory  shavings . . .  221 

of  fish  (see  24) 107 

Mammal  (see  24) 187 

fromsinews 187 

^mn  tanner^s  refhse 187 

C^elidinm  cartilagineum 267 

*'       comeum 287 

Coulteri 287 

G^eomyidn 17 

GeomjTS  bursarius 17 

"      oastanops 17 

"      tusa 17 

Genide 46 

Ghost-fish 81 

GiMit-powder 91 

Gigartina  adonlaxis 268 

"       dmallculata 316 

•♦       mamfllftHa 268 

"       microphylla 316 

ladnla 268 

Gill-net 122 

GiUnets  used  in  Great  Lakes 122-128 

Gimp  snoods 116 

Ginglymostoma  drratum 69 

Ginglymostomatidn 69^ 

Girths 142 

GUss-grilled  boxes  (Coste's) 246 

Glires 14 

Globes 244 

Globe-sights 98 

GlobioephaliniB 11 

Globioephalns  intermedins 11 

"           Soammoni 11 

Gloiosiphonia  ci^illaiis 360 

Gloves,  Leather  for  manufteture  of 211-214 

skin,  kid,  &0.,  Imports  of 292 

Glue...'. 230 

Exports  and  imports  of 29G 

Extraction  of 175 

Frosen 221 

madefromwaste 217 

Manufacture  of. 203 

Glues 177 

Glue^tioks 80 

Glutton 4 

Glycerine 176 

Importsof 297 

(alyoerinea,  Msnu&otnred 225 

Glyphidodon  saxatilis 37 

Glyptooephalus  cynogloesns 27 

Goat,  Horn  of 201 

leather 209 

Mountain 7 

Sinews  of 215 

(boat's  wool  (for  wigs,  &c) 195^217 

Gog|^e*eye 41 

C^ggloBiSnow i 166 

Golden  Tail 48 

Gold-fish 62 

Goode*B  Sucker 61 

Goose  (Anser  sp.) 105 

Canned 185 

Fish 21 

ofl 226 

Quillsof 219 
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Gopher,  CalifomiA 17 

Gray 16 

Pocket 17 

Pouched 17 

Small-footed  Poached 17 

Striped 17 

TexasPoached 17 

Yellow 16 

Gopher-tortoise,  Florida 21 

Oracilaria  armata 207 

'•        cervicomis 2ffl 

•♦        confervoidM 207 

♦•        multipartita 207 

Gradnathig-si  ghts 93 

Graining 171 

Giampua 11,13 

griaeua 11 

MotUed 11 

Steamsil.... 11 

"       White-headed 11 

Grampns-oil 225 

Grapnels 81 

Grappling-gear  161 

irons 81 

Gr«s5  Whale 12 

Grasping-hooks 80 

Grass  Bass 48 

Grasshopper  paste 187 

Grasshoppers,  Dried 184 

Grateloupia  Cntleris 208 

flUoina 288 

GibbeeU 288 

Gravel-bottomed  tnmghs 245 

filters ...  240 

Gray  Fox  (Urocyon  virginianos) 188 

Gopher 15 

Grayling,  Inteetineeof 231 

Michigan 58 

Gny  Babbit 19 

Seal 0 

Snapper 48 

Squirrel 14 

Whale 12 

Great  Lakes,  Boatsof 149 

Grease,  Importsof 297 

Greenland  Dog-fish 09 

Scnlpin 84 

Tnrbot 28 

Green  Turtle 22 

Green'scans 247 

GrlfflthsiaBomettiana 200 

Grilles 240 

Grinders 170 

Grindle 03 

Grinnellia,  Americana 200 

Grizzly  Bear 4 

Grommets 152-153 

Grouper 60 

Black 60 

Bock 66 

Growthof  East  American  oysters 255 

Grunt,  Speckled *. 47 

Vellow-finned 47 

Guanacohair 195 

Guano  and  other  fertilizers,  Exiwrts  of 300 
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Guano  and  other  fertilizers,  Importsof 300 

Net  importsof 301 

Bat 231 

Bird 231 

fh>m  dried  meat  and  blood. 232^ 

Menhaden 232 

Pacific,  preparations  illustrating  —  232 

Preparation  of 176 

Guanos,  Artificial 232 

Natural 231 

Guards,  Wrist 106 

Guaaa 50 

Gulf  Menhaden 00 

Snapper 48 

Guloluscus 4 

Gun-cases 95 

Gun-cotton 91 

Gunpowder 91 

Gun-racks  95 

Guns,  Humming-bird 90 

Guns  and  pistols 90,185 

Gunwale  winches 119. 

Gurnard,  Flying 33 

"Gut,"SUk.worm 222 

Gynmogongrus  GriffithsisD 268 

linearis 268 

•*           Nonregicus 268 

"           tenuis 268 


Haddock 29,183 

Norway 84 

Hiematinftom  blood 228 

Hiemylnm 47 

"        arara 47 

*•         arcuatum 47 

"         chrysopterum 47 

•'         elegans 47 

••         formoBum 47 

Hag-fish 70 

Hair  of  American  badger  (Taxidea  Ameri- 
cana)       217 

of  Antelope  (on  skin) 218 

bracelets,  &c.,  Imports  of 294-205 

and  bristles  for  artificial  files  (see  un- 

derB45) 219 

and  bristles  for  brushes 217-219 

ofbats 195 

of  bear 217 

BufiUo 106 

Camel's 115 

Cattle 219 

(Consumption  of 294 

cloth,  Imports  of 294-295 

cuded,  for  mattresses,  Imports  of . .  .294-295 

of  deer  (on  skin) 218 

forfeiting  (iwe  under  8) 217 

i^ir-seal 195 

Guanaco 195 

hog's,  Importsof 294-295 

Horse 106-219 

Human 195 

human,  Imports  of 294, 295 

Human,  for  commerce 217 

human.  Refuse  of,  &c 219 
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Hair,  Imports  of. 285-301 

Llama 195 

for  manafSEMJtnres 219,294 

TOannfttotoredi  Importoof 294-295 

Moose 195 

for  ornaments 217 

Ox  and  calf 195 

Paoo 195 

pencils,  Imports  of 294-295 

Possum 196 

of  raccoon 195 

Refuse 219 

Sable's 195 

Seal  (Phoca  vitullna) 192 

of  squirrel ^ 217-218 

for  stuffing 219 

Tail 39 

unmanu£ftctured,  Imports  of 294-295 

V'iougna 195 

"Weasel's 195 

for  weaving 217 

wigs 217 

•    and  wool 217 

work 172 

Hairy  Box.flsh 24 

Hairy-taUed  Mole 14 

Hako 29,183 

Blue 30 

Long-finned 30 

Silver 30 

Squirrel 29 

Halatractus  zonatus 43 

Halfbeak 55 

Hal  f  round  spades 77 

HaUbut    27 

flns,&c 185 

Salted 185 

Smoked 183 

smoke-houses 169 

Halimeda  opuntia 270 

♦         tridens 270 

tuna 270 

Haliotis,  Methods  of  drying 169 

Shells  of 206 

Haloporphyrus  viola 80 

Halosaocion  bucicola 268 

•*          hydrophora 268 

"          ramentaoenm 268 

Hiilyraenia  Floressia  268 

ligulata 268 

Hnramcr-head  Shark 68 

Hammocks 162 

Hams,  Kinds 182 

Hand-dredges 79 

Hand-gear,  Short 96 

Hand-implements 71 

Handle-nets 128 

Handles,  trinkets,  billiard-balls,  &c,  Manu- 

factureof 173 

Handling  apparatus  for  ice 168 

Hand-scoops  79 

Hands,  Clothing  for 165 

Hanging-needles 131 

Hanks 150,151 

Haplodontia  leporina 16 
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Haplodontida 16 

Haploidonotns  gmnniens 45 

Haplomi 55 

Harbor  Seal 5 

Hard  materials 197-207 

Hard  tissues,  Preparation  of 173-1 74 

Hare IW 

Audubon's 1» 

Baohman's 19 

Baird's 1« 

Califomia 19 

Fur  of 195 

Jackass 19 

Northern 18 

Polar 18 

Prairie 19 

Bed 19 

Trowbridge's 20 

Virginia 18 

White 18 

Harness 142 

Harness,  Dog 1^ 

Harpo  rufus 36 

Harpoon-floats  of  bladder,  skin,  and  wood . .  117 

Harpoon-lines 97 

Harpoon,  Best  for,  &c 162 

Harpoon-arrows 89 

Harpoon-knives 76 

Harpoons,  Eskimo  83 

Harpoon-spears 85 

Harpoontraps 135 

Harp  Seal  (Pagophilus  groenlandicns) 6. 192 

Harris's  Ground  Squirrel 15 

Harrow-tangles 87 

Hartshorn  (see  30) 202 

Harvest-fish 41 

Short 44 

Hat  and  bonnet  makers'  bone.  Manufacture 

of 17a 

Hatchets,  Whalemen's  boat 76 

Hatching  accessories 246-248 

apparatus 24  J-C47 

HatcWng-basket 246 

Hatching-boxes  (floating) 3*6 

Hat  manufacture 1  lO 

Hats 165 

HawksbUl  Turtle,  Oil  of 228 

Hawksbill  Turtle 22 

Head-axes  for  whalemen 76 

Heading-knives 73 

••Head-knives" 171 

Head-oil,  Prepsuation  of 174 

Head-i^>adea 77 

Hedge-hog,  American,  QuiUs  of 219 

Heliastes  insolatus 87 

Heliotyping  illustrations.  Methods  of 178 

Helmet  shell  (Cassis  ruflA,  &C.) 206 

Hemdurgan 34 

Hemibranchii r^J 

HemitripteridsB 34 

Hemitriptenis  americanus 84 

Herring 60,137 

Big-eyed 59 

Canned 18C 

Fresh-water 60 
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HerriDg  gill-neto 123,124-126 

oil 227 

pioUed,  Foreign  exports  of 283 

Imports  of 278-279 

Bound 69 

Salted 186 

Sea 60 

Smoked '. 183 

smoke-houses 169 

Tailor 60 

Thread 60 

White-flsh 67 

Herring-Hog 11 

Herring-seines 127 

Hesperomys  lenoopos 17 

Hetcrosomata 26 

Hide-lines 116 

Hfaid 60 

Hidca  and  skins,  Exports  of 292 

Imports  of 291 

skins,  &c,  Net  ezi>orts  of 801 

importsof 801 

Hildenbrandtia  rosea  267 

HippocampidfiD 25 

Hippocampus  antiqnomm 25 

Hippoglossoides  limandoides 27 

Hippoglossas  americanns ; 27 

Histiophoms  americonns 39 

Histriophoca  eqaestris 6 

Hives  (see  under  E  3) 248 

for  insects 244 

Hog  and  peccary,  BrisUesof 218 

Choker 26 

Herring 11 

Viscera  of 215 

Hoj:s,  Exports  of 274 

Foreign  imports  of 274 

Hobicanthns  cHiaris 39 

"           tricolor 89 

Hult-raotas  polcbellus 38 

'•         rhodoterus 38 

Hol.lors 89 

Holocentmm  sogo 44 

Holocephali... 65 

Uolothnrians,  Dried 184 

Holst+rs 95 

Holton'svats 245 

Honey 230 

Importsof 276 

Honey-knives 76 

Hooded  Seal 6 

Hood  or  Bladder-nose  Seal  (Cystophora  cis- 

tata 192 

Hoods 137 

boots,  &o 135 

Hoofs  and  claws 202-205 

of  antelope 202 

of  bison 202 

of  deer 202 

of  horse 2C2 

of  mask  ox 202 

ofox 202 

Hook.box 161 

Hook  gill-nets 123 

Hooked  instruments 80 
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Hooks  with  artifloial  flies 102 

Baited 95 

.    Blubber 81 

Boat 80,160 

Can 81 

Clam 80 

Fly 138 

Gaflf. 80 

Grasping 80 

Ice 161 

Jnnktdu} 81 

Lance 81,161 

Lip 81 

Many-pointed 81-82 

Heat 168 

for  minnow  bait.  Gangs  of 96 

mounted  on  leaders 116 

with  movable  lines 95 

Pickerel 135 

Plain 97-100 

Babbit 80 

Biggers' 152 

Single-pointed 80-81 

Spring 135 

Squirrel 80 

with  stationary  lines 97 

Unmounted,  recent  and  aboriginal. . .  97-114 

Whalemen's 81 

Hoop-nets 128-129 

Hopples 243 

Hormactis  Farlowi 271 

Hormotrichum  Youngaiium 271 

Horn 201 

Burnt 202 

of  bufiklo 201 

ofgoat 201 

Importsof 290 

and  hoof,  Preparation  of. 173-174 

as  material 202 

of  mountain  goat 201 

of  mountain  sheep ' 201 

of  musk-ox  (Ovibos  moschatus) 201 

of  Bocky  Mountain  sheep 202 

Pout 62 

Horn-cores  of  ruminants 200 

Homed  cattle.  Exports  of 274 

Horns M 

ofox : 201 

of  sheep 201 

Horse  Crevall6 42 

Hoofs  of 202 

leather 209 

Mackerel 40 

Horse-fish 25 

Horse-hair 219 

Horses,  hair  of 196,219 

Imports  and  exports  of 274 

or  trestles 171 

Horse-trappings 142 

Hosiery, &c.,  Importsof 286 

Hound-fish 54 

Houses,  Fishing 162 

Hunters' 162 

smoke.  Herring 169 

Human  hair 195 
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Human  hair  as  article  of  coiimiero« 217 

nails 208 

aoalp-lookfl 217 

skin.  Leather  prepared  from 208 

Hamming*bird  guns 00 

Humpback  Whale 12 

Hunters,  Covers  for 141 

Hunters*  dirk-knives , 72 

flasks 107 

houses 182 

knives 71-72 

sheath-knives 74 

Hunting-animals 188 

Hunting-arrows 88-88 

Hunting-birds,  Aooessoriet  to 187 

Hunting-boats 142 

Hunting-camps 162 

Hunting-clubs 71 

Hunting-dogs,  Accessories  to 186 

Hunting'flshes 187 

Hunting-lodges 141 

Hunting-mammals 186  | 

Hunting-skilBi 147  • 

Hunting-suits 164  I 

Hurledspears 88  [ 

sticks 87 

weights 87 

Hydrargyra  m%Jalis 56  | 

Hydrate  chloral 177  { 

Hydrodathrus  canoellatua 270 

Hydrolagus  Colliei 66 

Hyodontergisus 60 

HyodontldaD 50 

Hyi>eroartia 70 

Hyx»erprosoi>on  argenteus 88 

Hyperotreti 70 

Hj-pnea  comuta 267 

"       musciformis 267 

Hypsiptera  argentea 80 

Hyi>8uru8  Caryi 87 

Hyraoeum  of  tiie  damaa  (Hyi%z  capensis) . .  228 

Hystricid© 18 


Ice-boxes... 168 

Ice-chisels 77 

Ice-choppers 77 

Ice-cutting  apparatus 168 

Ice-handling  apparatus 168 

Ice-hooks 161 

Ice-houses 168 

Ice-trade  (accessory) 168 

Ichthslums  f^ircatus 62 

Imitation  pearls 206 

Imitations  of  animals  and  birds 189, 140 

of  fishes 140,141 

Implements,  Barbed 82 

employed  by  curriers 171 

Feathersfor 210 

Hand 71 

of  manufacture 89 

for  seizure  of  object 79 

Shells  used  for 206,207 

Imports,  aggregate,  Net,  for  1876-1877 301 

of  albumen  and  lactarine <  298 
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Imports  of  ambergris 298 

ofammonia 299 

of  anchovies,  preserved 279 

of  living  aninuUs 273 

Ket,  of  living  animals 301 

of  bacon  and  hams 276 

of  blankets 286 

of  beef 276 

of  beeswax 29S> 

of  cuttle-fish  bone.... 291^ 

ofbones,  &c 209-^oa 

of  bristles,  by  countries 296 

of  butter 276 

of  Bologna  sausages 274 

ofCanadianfish 27» 

ofcantharides 29» 

of  carbon,  animal 28^ 

ofoarpets 286 

of  castoreum  or  castor 296 

of  cheese 276 

of  cloths  and  csMimeres 286 

of  civet 298 

ofoochineal 298 

by  countries  and  dis- 
tricts  298-299 

of  foreign  animals 274 

IVneign,  of  breeding  animals 274 

of  animals  not  specified . .      274 

ofbirds 274 

ofcatUe 274 

ofdress-goods 28S 

ofeggs 276 

of  eggs,  condensed 276 

of  eggs,  yolk  of 276 

of&ts 296-297 

offeathers 296 

of  felt,  adhesive 287 

offish 278-286 

of  all  other  fish 278-279 

»et,offish 301 

of  food  products,  except  fish 275-276 

Foreign,  of  fowls 274 

Net,offurs  301 

offtir-skins 283-284 

ofgvlatine 296 

of  gloves  of  kid  skin,  or  leather 292 

of  glue 296 

of  glycerine 29T 

ofgrease * 297 

Ket,  of  guano 301 

of  guano  and  other  fertilizers 800 

ofhalr-cloth 294-296 

ofhorsehair 204-295 

of  hair,  unmanufiu:tured 294-295 

Foreign,  of  hogs 274 

ofhorses 274 

ofivory 290 

Foreign,  of  leeches 274 

sheep 274 

of  hair 295 

Net,  ofhair,  &c 301 

of  hair,  curled,  for  mattresses  ....294-29J 

ofhair-poncils 294-295 

ofhair,  human 294-295 

of  herring,  pickled   278-27> 
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Importa  of  hides  and  skins 291  > 

of  hair  bracelets,  See 2&4-295 

Net,  of  hides,  skins,  Sec 301 

of  hog-hair 294-205 

ofhoney 276 

ofhom,  See 290 

of  hosiery,  &c 280 

oflao,  &c 298 

oflacMlyo 298 

or-^ 276 

of  leather. 290 

Net,  ofleather,  &o 301 

of  mackerel  pickled if .  .278-279 

of  manafactared  leather,  &c 292 

of  extract  of  meat 276 

of  prepared  meats,  game,  &c 276 

of  milk,  condensed  or  preserved ...      276 

ofmilk,  plain 276 

ofcod-Uveroil 296-297 

of  neat's-foot  oil,  &o 296-297 

of  whale  or  fish  oil 29&-297 

of  oils 29(^297 

Net,  of  oils 301 

of  fish-oils,  by  conntries  and  dis- 

tricts 297-298 

of  phosphorus 299 

of  pork 276 

of  poultry 276 

Net,  of  provisions  not  specified 801 

of  rennets 299 

of  sardines,  preserved   279 

of  sausage-skins 276 

ofsealoil 296-297 

of  shawls 286 

of  silk  hosiery 289 

of  silk  dress-goods 289 

of  other  silk  manufactures 289 

of  silk  manufactures  by  countries . .      289 

of  silk,  raw 288-289 

Net,  of  raw  silk 301 

of  soap,  common 297 

of  soap,  fancy 297 

of  soaps 296-297 

of  spermaceti  and  wax 297 

of  sponges 296 

ofsugarof  milk 299 

oftallow 296-297 

of  tongues,  salted 276 

of  tripe 276 

of  venison 276 

of  wax 299 

of  wax  mauu  foctures  not  specified . .      299 

ofsealing-wax 299 

Net,  of  wool 301 

of  woolen  manufactures  not  else- 
where specified 286 

of  woolen  rags,  shoddy,  &c 286 

ofwoolpelts 290 

of  wools,  &c 285-286 

of  wools  unmanufiactured 286 

Incisors  of  beaver 198 

Indelible  ink,  pencils,  &c 177 

India-rubber  slings 80 

Indian  raftboats 144 

traiU>,  Soa-snails  usedic 252 

Bull.  N.  M.  Xo.  14 ^21 


Pftge. 

Inflatable  bags 176 

Infhsorial  deposits,  SpeoimeiiB  of 207 

earth  for  absorbents 208 

earth 231 

earth  for  dynamite 208 

earth  for  fire-proof  packing 208 

earth  for  filters 208 

earth  for  soluble  glass 208 

earth  for  molds  for  metal  casting.      208 

earth  for  making  mortar 208 

earths 207-208 

eMths  employed  in  manniiactnre.      208 
earths    for  window  and    plate 

glass 208 

Ix^ecting-syringes 176 

Ii^nrions  bivalves 268-260 

sea-snails 253 

Ink,  indelible,  pencils,  Sco 177 

Inks  ttom  animal  substances,  Mannfactnre 

of 176 

Iodine,  Alge  used  in  manuf)»ctnre  of 265 

Inorganic  materials 271 

Insect  gelatine 187 

Inaectivora 13 

Insect  prodnctiona 222 

powder .* 178 

Insects 184»208 

Cages  for 248-244 

Coloring  fhmi 228-220 

Hives  for 244 

Chemical  products  fhmi 229-231 

Propagation  of 248 

Protection  from 165. 

Instruments  for  cleaning,  loading,  &o 93 

Hooked 80 

Optical.  &c 166-167 

Prodding 78-79 

Scooping 79 

Internal  parasites 244 

Intestinal  worms 244 

Intestines  of  grayling 231 

of  mammals.  Leather  prepared 

from 214-215 

Invertebrates,  Hexible  materials  firom 222 

Other  materials  from 208 

Investigatiou 233 

Iridic  laminarioides 268 

Irons,  Flagging,  &c 160 

Grappling 81 

Lily 83 

Isinglass 187,221-222 

from    air-bladders,    &c.    (ichthyo- 

coUa) 221 

and  gelatine 220 

Consumption  of 296 

Extraction  of 175 

IVom  sounds  of  cod  and  bake 221-222 

from  squeteagne  (Scienidae) 222 

Isogomphodon  macnlipinnia €8 

Isospondyli 56 

Isnropsis  Dekayi 67 

Italian  fishing-boats 147 

Ivory 197-199 

Ivory-carving 173 

Ivory-cutt  ing 173 
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iroty.Elk 1»7 

of  flshet 190 

Imports  of 200 

of  mammalB 107-108 

and  its  maanflustares,  Ckmsumption  of     280 

narwhal 108 

of  reptaes 100 

sbaTinga,  Gelatine  ftom 187 

Ivory-black  (noire  dlToixe) 200, 228 

Mannfkctaring  of. 175 

J. 

JackauHare 10 

Jacket.  Leather 43 

Jack  Babbit 10 

Jania  capiUaeea 267 

**    robena 267 

Jagoar 188 

Jar  mole-trape 181 

Jara 178,246 

Anatomioal 176 

Self  ■ealhife  naed  fai  coDecttng 176 

Jaw-bon^  Sperm-whale 100-200 

Jawed  ti»pa 184-115 

Jawa  of  deeper  ahark 100 

Jerked  beanneat .: 182 

birda 183 

and  amoked  bnAJo-meat 182 

porpoiae«ieat 182 

aeal  and  walma  meat 182 

aqniirela  and  other  amall  mammala.     182 

Jcrk-nete 120-130 

anarea 86 

Jew-flah 50 

Jiga 100-101 

Jiga.  Squid 82,188 

John  Paw  (fiah) 50 

Joree,  Silkof 106 

Junk-hooka 81 

K. 

Keg-floata  fbr  lobster-pota,  gill-nets,  &c  —      117 

Kelp-Unee 116 

Kennelafor  dogs,  &c 243 

Kermea  (Coccns  ilicia) 229 

KetUes 162 

Killer 11 

Kilmagore 36 

Kindling  fire,  Apparatna  for 162 

King-crab,  Shell  of  (Limnlua  polyphemna).      207 

King-fish 45 

Kit-fox  (Yulpos  velox) 180 

Knives 71,160 

Bait-mill 77 

Blabber 73 

Boaiding 73-74 

Bone ^ 75-76 

Cheek 74 

Chopping 74,77 

Chun 76 

Dudley  hunters* 72 

Finning 74 

Fiah 74 

Fishermen's  aheath 74 

Frying 78 


Knives,  Flitching fS 

Harpoon 76 

Heading 73 

Honey -       76 

Hunters* 71 

Hunters*  dirk 72 

Hunters' sheath 74 

Canning 174 

Mackerel-rimmers' iktting 75 

Mackerel-rimmers' pkms^ 75 

Mincing 174 

Ket-makers* 75 

^ster 75 

Bipping 72-73 

Sailors' aheath 74 

Scaling 74 

SUvering 74-75 

Splitting 7^78,75 

Stone 75-76 

Stiaight 71-76 

Throating 74 

Whalemen's  boat 73 

KogiaFloweri 11 

Kogiinaj U 

Koumiss 290 

Kyaks 144 

L. 

Labels 177 

MetaUie 177 

Parchment 177 

LabracidsD 51 

LabridA 86 

Labyrinthtraps 131-133 

Lao,  Ac,  Importe  of 298 

La<>dye  (Coccus  laoca) 220,206 

Laohnolamus  fidcatus 86 

Lactophrys  trigonus 24 

Ladles-bait 79,138 

Lady-fish 36,59 

Lagen<vhynchas  gubemator 10 

"  leuoopleurus 10 

"  obliquidois ^      10 

"  perspidllatus 10 

thicolea 11 

Lagodon  rhomboides 46 

Lake  Sturgeon 64 

Trout 58 

Whiting 67 

Laminaria  flexicauliB 270 

"        longicruris 270 

"         sacoharina 270 

Lomna  comubica 07 

TAmwiilgft 67 

Lamprey  Eel 70 

Lampreys,  Spiced 186 

Lamps 162 

Lance,  Bomb 02 

Lanoe-bunta 327 

Lanoe-hooks ; 81,161 

Lanoelet 70 

Lances,  Fish 78 

Fishing 78 

Seal 78 

Whale 78 
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Landing-neU 128-129 

Lantoms 162 

for  camp  and  ship 167 

for  fire  hunting  and  fishing 141 

for  still  htmting 141 

for  weeqnashing  or  fire-fishing —      141 

Lard-oil  exports  and  imports 276-277,297 

Large-mouth  Black  Bass 48 

Lariata 86 

Lassos 86 

LatiUdaB 44 

Laurencia  cervicomis 266 

'*        gemmifera... 266 

implicata 266 

•'        obtiisa 266 

''         panionlata 266 

papillosa 266 

pinnatiflda 266 

virgata 266 

Laws,  Game '...     241 

Leaders 116,153 

Hooks  mounted  on 116 

I«eads,  Armed 80 

Leads,  Cnp 80 

Leaning-knives 1 74 

Leaning  and  mincing 174. 

Leather 195 

Alligator 215-216 

Ass 209 

Auk 215 

Beaver 214 

Beluga 214 

Bison 209 

Buffido 209 

Caribou 210 

Consumption  of 290 

Curryingof 171 

Deer 209-210 

dressing 172 

dressing  apparatus,  recent  and  abo- 
riginal        172 

Eel 216 

Eider 215 

Elk 210 

Exportsof 292-294,301 

Goat 209 

Horse 209 

Imports  of 290,301 

Jacket 43 

and  its  manufactures,  Sio.  (exports 

and  imports) 202-294 

Mountain-sheep 210 

Hoose 210 

Ox 209 

from  pharynx  of  seal  and  walrus  . .      215 

Porpoise 214 

prepared  lh>m  bird-skins 215 

prepared  firom  fish-skins 216-217 

prepared  from  human  skin 208 

prepared  from  intestines  of  mam- 
mals   214,215 

prepared  from  mammal  skins 208-214 

prepared  from  reptile  skins 215^217 

prepared  from  scale-fish 216 

Rat 214 


Page. 

Leather,  EatUosnake 216 

Reindeer 210 

Seal 208 

Sea-Lion 208 

Shark 217 

shavings.  Sec,  Gelatine  made  from .  220 

Sheep 209 

Othersnake ^ 216 

trimmings. ....-...«. .•..^. 214 

Walrus 208 

Waate J 217 

Leatherback  Turtle f. 22 

Leathers a 208 

for  manufiiotnre  of  glovl^ 211-214 

Leathesia  tuberiformis '. 270 

I<eech,  African  (Himdo  troehina)  ^ 231 

American  (Macrobdella  decora) 231 

Enroi>ean  (Himdo  medielnalis) 231 

Leeches  as  barometers ^ 231 

Foreign  imports  of 274 

Propagation  of 248 

and  worms,  Iiv)nrions  and  useful...  262 

Leggings 165 

Lenses 178 

Leopard-hunting 136 

LeopaxdSeal 6 

LepidosteidsB 64 

Lepidosteus  osseus 64 

"         platystomus 64 

LepiojMmus  pallidus 48 

Leporidss 18 

Lepteoheneis  naucrateoides 52 

Leptooardians 70 

Lepus  americanus  (var.  amerioanus) 18 

americanns  (var.  Baiidii) 19 

americanus  (var.  virginianus) 18 

americanus  (var.  WashingtonU) 19 

aquations 20 
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califomicus 19 

callotis 19 

campestns 19 

palustris ^ 20 

sy  1  vaticus 19 

sylvaticus  (var.  Andnbonii) 19 

sylvaticus  (var.Kntta]li) S>p 

timidus  (var.  arctions) 18 

Trowbridgii 20 

Leuciscus  pulchellus 62 

Leucorhamphus  boreaUs 10 

Levels  (attached  to  guns) 93 

Liagora  pinnata 268 

"       pulverulenta 268 

valida 268 

LiccFiah 264 

Lichens 264 

Lifters,  Barrel 161 

Lights,  Artificial 167 

Lily-irons 83 

Lune 230 

Bird 135 

Burning  of 176 

Limes 176,231,232 

Liming 172 

LImph,  Vaccine 230 
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Line-lloats  of  wood,  cork,  and  quill 117 

Line-holdeni 119 

Lino,  kyak,  Stretchers  for 162 

Linen  lloes 115 

Line8,Bark 116 

Botiom-iet 97 

Cotton 115 

Floating-trawl 97 

Harpoon 97 

Hido 116 

Kelp , 116 

115 

86 

(Plaited) 114-116 

Seine 97 

Silk 114 

SorflMse 97 

Trawl 97 

(Twiated) 114-116 

Twisting  apparatoa  for 116 

Wallets  for,  and  other  tackle 167 

Whalehone 115 

Ling 30 

Lion,  Sea 5 

Liostomus  ohUquns 45 

"        zanihnros 45 

LiparidldsB 33 

Liparislineata 33 

•♦      Montagu! 33 

••      Striped 33 

Lip-hooks 81 

Lithofiracteur 91 

Lithothamnion  polymorphum 267 

LitUe  Striped  Skunk 4 

Little  Tunny 40 

Live-box  (Atkins's) 247 

Live-boxeA,  troughs,  Scc^  for  microscoplsts' 

use 244 

Living  animals,  Exports  of 274-275, 801 

Imports  of 273,801 

decoy  animals  and  birds 139 

Lisa^d^I>ried 183 

Llama  hair 195 

Loaded  lines 86 

Loaders 92-93 

Loading  flre^irms 93 

Lobotes  surinamensis 51 

Lobotidie 51 

Lobsters,  crabs,  shrimp,  &c 260-261 

Lobster-pots 132 

Lodges 162 

Hunting  141 

Loggerhead  Turtle ^  22 

turUeoU 228 

Lomentaria  BaHeyana 267 

"         rosea '. —  267 

Long-flnned  Bonito 40 

Hake 80 

Long-nosed  Skate 67 

Sturgeon 65 

Long-taQed  File-fish 25 

Loon  (Colymbus  torquatus) 195 

LophiidiB 23 

Lophius  piscatorius 23 

Lophobranohii 25 
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Lota  maculosa 80 
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Lump-fish 33 

Lusterlng 172 
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"       caxis 48 

Steamsii 48 

Lutra  canadensis 4 

LutrinsB 4 

Lycodidae 31 

Lyngbya  femiginea 271 

'*       Kutzunglana 271 

*'       nu^uscula 271 

Lyux,  Bay  (Lynx  rufhs) 188 

Canada  (Lynx  canadensis) 188 

M. 

Macerating- vat  8 177 

Maces 171 

Machine,  Mincing 174 

Mackerel 40 

gill-nets 125 

Horse 40 

pickled,  Imi>ort8  of 2^-370 

pursc-soines .' 120 

Salt^l 185 
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yellow 42 

Scad 42 

Shark 67 

Midge 30 

Mackerel-rimmera 75 

Mackinaw  blankets ; 163 

Macrochelys  lacertina 22 

Macrorhinus  angustirostris 6 

MacruridiB 28 

Macrums  Bairdii 29 

"        mpestris 28 

Mactra,  Shells  of 206 

Madeira-eel 63 

Madrepores 207 

Malaooclemmys  palustris 21 

Mallotus  villosus 56 

Maltese  Cat 188 

Malthe  cubifrons 23 

*•      vespertilio 23 

Maltheid®.-: £3 

Mammal  furs 188-194 

gelatines 187 

oils 223,225 

oils,  Extraction  of  other 175 

perftmies 227-228 

preparations 182-184 

skins,  Leather  i»reparsdlrom 206^314 

Mammalft,  Bone  of 190-200 

ColoringfVom 228 

Hunting 136 

Ivory  of 197-108 

Prepared  fh>m  hair  of 195 

Chemlcalproductsdertredfhmi. 220-230 

Propagation  of 244 

Quills  of 210 

Mammoth  Elephant  (Elephaa  primigenins) .  197 

Manatee 0 
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ManAtoe-  seines .- 126 

Kaneater 67 

Mangrove  Snapper 48 

Manna  (Tamarix  mannifera) 230 

Arabian 230 

Cedar  (Pinna  cedms) 230 

Many  pointed  flahjig 82 

hooks 81-82 

Manufactoie  of  albumen  preparations 175 

ofoammonia 175 

of  billiard-table  cushions 173 

of  carbazotatea 175 

of  dress    and    stay    makers' 

bone 173 

of  fifcbrics 170-171 

offelta 170-171 

offloata,&o 172 

flartiliaers. 176 

offoimioacid 175 

of  handles,  trinkets,  billiard- 

balls,d:c 173 

of  hat    and    bonnet  makers'  172 

bone  173 

of  hair 294 

of  ink  from  auimol  substances  175 

of  ivory-black 175 

of  murexides 175 

of  organ  and  piano  keys 173 

ofpepsin 175 

ofperfumes 175 

of  phosphorus . .  175 

of  propylamine 173 

ofprussiates 175 

of  quill  articles 172 

of  quill  brush-bristles .... 172 

of  quills  for  pens 172 

of  ribbon-weavers'  bone 173 

of  rosettes,  woven  work,  trin- 

keta,&o 173 

of  sol  ammoniac \....  175 

of  stock-makers'  bone 173 

of  stuffings 170-171 

of  surgical  instnmicnts 173 

of  suspender-makers'  bone . . .  173 

Textile 170-171 

of  toothpicks 172 

of  umbrella-makers'  bone 173 

of  whalebone  brushes 173 

of  wool 286-288 

of  whip-makers'    stock    and 

whips 173 

Manufactured  leather,  Exports  of 293 

glycerines 225 

stearines 225 

Manures,  Exports  of 301 

Marine  pearl-shells 258 

Marmot  (Arctomys  caligatus) 193 

Northwestern 16 

Parry's 15 

( Spermophilus  Parryi) 193 

Yellow-footed 16 

Marsh  Itobbit 20 

Marsipobronchiatcs 70 

Masks 141 
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Matt-gear 153 

Materials 177 
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Coloring 228-229 

employed  in  arta  and  manuiSsc- 

tures 197-232 

Inorganic 271 

not  mentioned 232 

Mattawocca CO 

Mazama  montana 7 

May-fish 56 

Means  of  pursuit  and  capture 71 

Measures 93 

Ammunition 92 

Powder 92 

Shot 92 

Moat-biscuit 182 

Meat,  buflblo,  Jerked  and  smoked 182 

Desiccated 182 

Extract  (extractum  camis) 182 

Jerked  seal  and  walrus : 182 

porpoise,  Jerked.....^ 182 

Meat-hooks 168 

Meats,  Canned 163-164,185 

Canning 169-170 

prepared,  game,  du}..  Imports  of    ...  276 

Preservation  of 168-170 

Preserved,  &o 163,277 

Mechanical  delineators 178 

Medical  outfit 167 

Medicine-chests 167 

&c..  Consumption  of. 299 

Medrogal 42 

Medusa 262 

Megalops  thrissoides 59 

Megaptera  osphyia 12 

"        versabilia 12 

Megaptoriufl) 12 

Melanogrammus  ceglefinus 29 

Melobesia  farinosa 267 

*'        pustulata 267 

Menhaden 59-137 

Canned 186 

guano 232 

Gulf 60 

oU 227 

purse-seines 129-130 

seines 126 

Spiced 186 

Monticirrus  albumua 45 

•'         nobulosus 45 

Mephitis  mephitica 4 

••       Mexicana 4 

Merceuaria,  Shells  of 206 

••            violacoa,  Shells  of 206 

MerluciidiE 30 

Merlucius  bilinearis 30 

Meshingnets 122-126 

Mesh-needles 131 

Mesoplodon  Sowerbicnsis 12 

Metallic  labels 177 

Metal  points,  Clubs  armed  with 71 
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of  heliotjping  and  engraving  —  178 

of  manufiictaring  arttflcial  ice  . . .  168 

of  mink  culture 244 

of  oyster  culture 248 

of  ostrich  culture 244 

of  preparing  baits  (accessories)  ..  138 

of  preparing  cartridges 92-93 

of  preparing  ornamental  feathers  172 

of  pursuit  and  appliances 142-167 

of  terrapin  culture 245 

of  transportation 142-162 

of  work 233 

Mdtxogaster  aggregatns 37 

Hezicaii  Ground  Squirrel 15 

Skunk 4 

Hiohigan  Grayling 58 

Hicrocladia  borealis 268 

Califomioa 268 

Coulterl 268 

Kicrogadus  prozimn* 29 

•'           tomcodus 29 

Micropogon  undnlatns 45 

Microptems  pallidua •• 49 

"         sahnoides 49 

Hicrostomide 56 

Hidge,  Mackerel 80 

Milk,  Canned 184 

Deiftooatod 182 

Exports  and  imports  of , 276^277 

Mills.  Bait,  knivM,ohopper8,&c 188^170 

Mincing  and  leaning 174 

Mincing-horse 174 

Minoing-knives 174 

Mincing-machine 174 

Mindng-tub 174 

Mink  (Pntoiius  vison) 190 

culture,  Methods  o£ 244 

Missiles  propielled  by  **  tbrowhig-stioks  "...  88 

Missiles 87.92 

Missile-traps 135 

Missouri  Striped  Squirrel 15  j 

Mixers 176 

Mixtures.  Preseryative 17(^-177 

Moccasins 165 

Model-bodies,  Plaster 178 

Model  of  flsh-gnano  works 170 

of  lobatei^canning  fStctory 169 

of  oyster-canning  fitctory 169 

of  propagating«house,  &o 248 

of  salmon-canning  establishment  —  169 

of  sardine-factory 109 

Modeling 177 

tools *     177 

Models  of  kilns  for  burning  shells 176 

ofsal^mm8 169 

Mola  rotunda 23 

Molds 177 

Bullet 92 

of  gelatine 177 
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ofpf^er 177 

of  parafi^e 177 

of  plaster 177 

Mole  (Scalops  and  Condylura  sp.) ISCi 

Fur  of. 196 

Hairy-tailed 14 

Oregon •-  14 

Silvery 13 

Star  nosed 14 

traps 135 

Mollda  23 

MoUusk  preparations 184 

MoUusca ffil 

•*       acephala ^3 

"       cephalopoda 251 

**       gasteropoda 251 

Mollusk  productions 222 

MoUusks 137 

byssus 222 

Coloringfirom 229 

C)i>ercnlaof 207 

Preparations  of 187 

Chemical  products  from 2^ 

Propagation  of.... ^ 248 

Molva  vulgaris 30 

Monk-flsh 67 

Monodon  monoceros 10 

Moon-eye 50 

Moon-flsh 51 

Moonga,  Silk  of  (Satumia  asflftmiTnids) 196 

Moose 7 

(Alces  malchis) 193 

Antlers  of. 202 

hair 195 

leather 210 

Morocco  and  other  fine  leather,  fto^  Exports 

of 292-293 

Morone  americana 51 

Mortar,  Infusorial  earth  for 208 

Mossbunkef 59 

Mosscratcs  (Stone's) 247 

Moths,  Exotic  silk  of 196 

Mottled  Grampus 11 

Mountain  Cat  (Bassaris  astuta) 194 

(roat 7 

goat,Homof 201 

meal 184 

Sheep  (Ovis  montana) 7,192 

sheep.  Horn  of 201 

sbeepleather 210 

Mounting  of  the  bones 177 

Mouse.  Common 17 

White-footed 17 

Mouse-fish 23 

Movable  copses 141 

covers 141 

Moving  float  fish- way s 243 

MudCatfish 62 

Shad 60 

Mud-fish 63 

MugUallnda 53 

*'     lineatns 58 

Mugilidffl .* 68 

Mule  Beer  (Cariacus  macrotis) t. ^199 
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Moles,  Exporteof '. 274 

MoUet  cast-net 130 

Dried 183 

gill-nete 124 

seines 136 

Smoked 183 

Striped 63 

White 63 

Kollets,  Salted 185 

Koltiplying  leels  for  haai-flshlng llS-110 

Hanimichog..j. • 66 

Munenoides  maoronatos 82 

'*          omatus 82 

Murexides 228 

Mannfiaotnre  of. 175 

Murex,  Shellsof 206 

MnridsB 17 

Mns  decnmanna 17 

Mnseum  storage-tank,  Agaesiz  model 176 

Musk  of  alligator 228 

ofmnsquash 227' 

of  musk-ox 227 

rat 18 

Mask-ox  (Ovibos  mosehatos) 102 

Hoofs  of 202 

Horn  of  (Ovibos  mosehatos) 201 

Musk  of 227 

Muskdlunge 65 

Musmusculus 17 

"  rattns  17 

Musquash  (Fiber  zibethieos) 194 

fur 196 

Musk  of 227 

Mussels,  oysters,  &0. 206 

River  (Unionida) 206,257 

Mustelus  canis 60 

Mutton,  ^Exports  and  imports  of. 276-277 

Mnzzlo-loadingarms 90 

Muzzles,  Dog 137 

Muzzle-sights, 93 

MyliobatidsB  * 65 

Myliobatis  califomicos 65 

••         Fremenvillei 65 

MjTionoma  Leclancherii 270 

**          strangulans 270 

Myxino  glutinosa 70 

Myxinido) 70 

Myxostoma  macrolepidotum 61 

My  zopsctta  f crmginea 26 

N. 

Nacre 206 

Preparation  of 174 

Nails,  Human 203 

Naked  Stargazer 82 

Namaycush  Trout 68 

Narwhal 10 

Ivory  of  (Monodon  monoceras)  ...  198 

Nasua  fusca 5 

Natural  baits ! 137-138 

guanos 231 

Nautilus  and  argonaut  shells 206 

Neat's-foot  oil,  &c..  Exports  and  imports  of.  296-297 

Needle  percussion 91 

Needles,  Bait 138 
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Mesh 131 

Netting 131 

Nemalion  multifldnm 267 

Nematognathi 62 

NemichthyidiB 63 

Nemiohthyssoalopaceos 63 

Neotomacinerea 18 

floridana 18 

Nereocystis  Lutkeaaa 269 

Nest  of  Cayenne  ant  (Formica  bispinosa) ...  222 

Nests 246 

of  esculent  swallows 187 

Net,  Gill. 122 

gill,  Sahnon  hook 124 

hoop.  Baited 12fi 

Net-makers' knives 75 

Net-sinkers 147 

Nets 122 

Barrier 122 

for  beds 165 

Birdspring 135 

Cast 130 

oast.  Bait 130 

cast.  Mullet 130 

cast,  Pompaao 130 

Clap,  for  birds 130 

Crab 129 

Dip 128 

Drift 124-125 

Encircling 126 

Entangling 122 

Eskimo  aok 129 

Face 165 

Folding 129-130 

gni,  Anchored 122-123 

gni,  Herring 123,125-126 

gill.  Hook 123 

gill.  Mackerel 125 

gill.  Mullet 124 

gill.  Other 126 

gill.  Shad,  used  in  Soothem  rivers 124 

gill,Si8Co 123 

gill,  Trap '...  123 

Handle 128 

Hoop 128-129 

Jerk 129-180 

Landing 128-129 

mesh,  Bird 122 

Meshing 122-126 

Parts  of;  for  manuCaotore  (acoessoxy)  .180-131 

Pigeon 134 

Pocket 126 

Purse 129 

Rabbit .' 122 

Raw  material  of. 130 

Skimmer 246 

Springrabbit 130 

Set 133 

Towing 129 

TowsurfMe 129 

Trailing 129 

Trammel 126 

Netting-fiber 130 

Netting,  giU,  Samples 125 
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Netting  hung  to  lines,  Samples  of 130 

Netting-needles  .-., 131 

Netting-twine 130 

Neutria,  or  coypu  (Myopotamns  ooypus)  ...  lOi 

far 196 

Newfonndland  flakes 168 

Ncwhouse  traps 134-135 

New  York  Sackle-back 53 

Nippers 86 

Nippers,  Egg 240 

Nitophjllnm  (Keoroglossam)  Andersonii. . .  267 

''          areolatnm 267 

"          laceratnm 267 

latissimnm 267 

"          punctatom 267 

"          Bnprechtianam 267 

"          spectabile 267 

Nitroglycerine 91 

Nooses 86 

Noose-trai>s 134 

Northern  Barracnda 52 

Hare 18 

Northwestern  Marmot 16 

Norway  Haddock 24 

Notemigonns  americanns 62 

**          chrysolencus 62 

Nozzle-rose  (for  washing  «ggs) 247 

Nndibranch  mollosks,  Dyes  fhmi 229 

NurseShark 69 

Nut-galls 229 

O. 

Oars :..  159 

Oblique  groove  flsh-ways 241 

Obscuras,  Camera 178 

••Ocean  Trout" 18€ 

Oceanic  Bonito 40 

Ocelot  (Felis  pardalis) 188 

OctariidsB 6 

Ocyurus  chrysurus.^ 48 

Odontaspididse 68 

Odonthalia  aloutica 266 

Lyallii 266 

Ohio  GizzArd  Shad 60 

Oil,  Alligator 226 

Bear 223 

Black-flah 224-225 

Cod-liver 226 

Cotton,  and  its  manufosture 169 

Dog 223 

Dugong 233 

factory  scraps 1 87 

and  fat  fh>m  domestic  animals 223 

Goose ,  226 

Grampus 225 

of  hawksbill  turtle 228 

Herring 227 

Loggerhead-turUe 228 

Manatee 223 

Menhaden 227 

of  petrel  and  other  sea  birds 225 

of  pigeon  (Ectopistes  migratorlus) 226 

Porpoise-jaw 224-225 

of  nittlesnako,  &c 226 

Seal  223 
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Sea-lion 

Shark-liver.. 
Skate-liver... 
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skin  suit 165 

Sperm 225 

Sturgeon 227 

Sun-fish 228 

Oulachan 227 

Turtle 226 

from  whales,  &o , 223-324 

White-fish 227 

Oiling : 172 

Oils,  Bird 225-226 

Consumption  of 296-297 

and  fats 223-227,297-298,801 

Fish 226-227,297-296 

and  gelatines 174 

Imports  of 296-297,301 

Mammal 223-225 

ReptUe ; 226 

Ointments  (as  tar  and  sweet-oil) 165 

Oldwlfe 24 

Oleomargariues 225 

Oligoplites  occidentalis 43 

Oliva,  Shells  of 207 

Onohorhynohus  quinnat 58 

One-armed  chopsticks 117 

Onion-fish 28 

Opercnla,  MoUusks  of 207 

Ophidlid» 31 

Ophidinm  marginatum 31 

Opisthonema  thrissa 60 

Opium  poisons 136 

Optical  instruments,  &c 166-167 

Oquassa  Trout 58 

Orange  File-fifth 25 

Orca  atra 11 

•'    gladiator H 

Ore  jnus  alalonga , 40 

•'      alliteratus 40 

•*      argenti  vittatus 40 

•'       pelamys 40 

•'       secundi  dorsalis 40 

Oregon  Finner 13 

Molo 14 

Organ  and  piano  keys,  Mannfitcture  of 173 

Ornamental  algse 265 

pearl-work 206 

Omamcuts,  Feathers  for 220 

Hairusedfor 217 

Orthropristis  fulvomaculatus 47 

Osmerus  mordax 56 

"       pacificus 56 

Osmioacid 177 

Ostraciidffi 24 

Ostracium  quadricome 24 

"         triquetrum 24 

Ostrea  lurida 254 

"      virginica 253-255 

Ostrich  culture.  Methods  of 244 

Other  accessories  of  preservation 168 

apparatus 248 

explosives 91 

gill-nets 120 
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Other  materials  not  mentioned 232 

seines 127-128 

snakeleather 216 

Otter,  American 4 

(Lutra  canadensis) 190 

Sea  (Enhydra  marina) 41,01 

trawl 129 

Otters 136 

Oulachan » 56 

oU 227 

rakes ' 82 

Smoked 183 

spears .• 82 

Outfit,  Camp 162 

Medical 167 

Ova,  Accessories  of  obtaining  and  impreg- 
nating   245 

Ovibos  moschatus 7 

OviniD 7 

Ovismontana 7 

Owls 137 

Oxandcalf,  Hairof 195 

hair 219 

Hoofs  of 202 

nomsof 201 

leather 200 

Visceraof 215 

Ox,  Mask  (Ovibus  moschatos) 192 

Oyster-bed  tangles 243 

Oyster-canoes 148 

Oyster-culture,  Methods  of 1 248 

Oystor-flsh 82 

Oyster-knives 75 

Oyster-rakes 85 

Oyster-scraper 120 

Oyster-shovels 70 

Oyster-tongs 85 

Oysters 253-256 

East  American 253,254 

Exports  of 281 

Extralimital 254 

Pearl  (AvlculidaD) 206 

West  Coast 254 

r. 

Pacific  Chimsra 65 

Hair  Seal  (Phoca  Kichardi  ?) 102 

GreenTurtle 22 

guano.  Preparations  illustrating 232 

Uawkblll  Turtle 2 

Rock  Eel 32 

Right  Whale 13 

Pack-saddle  fur  (Hudson's  Bay  Territory) . .  142 

Pack-saddles 142 

Pacohair •    195 

Paddle-fitjh 64 

Pwldles 159-160 

Padina  pavouia 269 

Pads,  Riding  (for  buffalo-hunting) 142 

Pagonias  chromls 44 

Pagophilus  grocnlandlcus 6  i 

Pails 245 

Palinurichthys  perciformis 43 

Palomctta 39 

Pancreatin   229 
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Pans 245 

Shallow 247 

Paper 200 

made  fhmi  watte 217 

Molds  of 177 

Papier-mach6 177 

for  gnn- wadding 222 

Parafline 177 

Moldsof 177 

Parasites,  External 244 

Internal 244 

Paratractua  pisquetns 41 

Parchment  labels 177 

fh>m  viscera  of  bears 215 

ftt>m  viscera  of  seals 214 

Parephippus  quadratas 51 

Parophrys  vetulos 28 

Parrot-fish .*. 35 

Blue 36 

Tawny 35 

Parry's  marmot  (Spermophilus  Parryi) 193 

Parts  of  splanchno-skeleton 199 

Pastes 138 

Paw,  John 50 

Pea-roe  of  cod 137 

Pea-shooters 89 

Pearl 206 

oysters  (Avioulidffi) 206 

producing  bivalves * 257 

shell.  Sea-snails  for 251 

shells,  Marine 258 

AVTiite 205 

work,  Ornamental 206 

Peccaries,  Teethof 107 

Peccary 0 

Teethof 198 

Pecten,  Shellsof 206 

Peculiarities  of   form  of  East  American 

oysters 255 

Pediculati 23 

Peei>-sights 93 

Pelican,  Brown  (Pelecanus  fusons) 105 

Piline,  Spongeo 223 

Pelodichthys  olivaris 62 

Pemmican 182 

Penicillus  capitatus 271 

•'        dumotosus 271 

Pens 243 

Pen-traps 131 

Peprilus  Gardenil 44 

Pepsin,  Manufacture  of 175 

Pepsino 229 

Perca  fluviatilis .^ 49 

Percesoccs 63 

Perch 37 

Red : 34 

Striped 37 

White 51 

Yellow 49 

Perches 137 

Percidffi 4l> 

Percussion  needle 91 

powder 91 

Perfumery  materials,  Constunption  of 298 

Perfumes 175,227 
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Perfumes,  Mammal 227-228 

MairaflActaTe  of 175 

Reptile..... 228 

Pewian  insect-powder 178 

Personal  aids 142 

equipments 164-167 

Petrel,  d:c.,  Oilof 225 

Petrocelis  cmenta 271 

Petromyzon  americamu 70 

Petromyzontid» : 70 

Peyssonneliaatro-piirpnrea 267 

Phanerodon  furcatns 37 

Phasianella,  Shells  of 207 

PhocsBna  bxaohycion 11 

lineaU U 

Tomerina 11 

Phoca  Richardri! 6 

"     yltnlina 5 

PhocidA 5 

PhodnaB 6 

Phosphoms 200,230 

Importsof 299 

Maxralkotiire  of 176 

poisons 136 

Photographic  apparatus  (acoeasoiy) 178 

Photographs 233,241 

PhycU  Chestori 30 

chuss 29 

•      tennis » 

Ph^tis  fascia 270 

Phyllophora  membraoifotia 208 

BrodUei 267 

Physeterida 12 

PhyseteriiMB 12 

Physeter  maorocephalus 12 

Pickerel 55 

Brook 55 

^          hooks 135 

Pickled  fish,  Preparatioiis  of 187 

foods 184 

Pickling,  Preservation  by ...16^170 

Picricadd 177 

Pieroing-traps 136 

Pierre-carton 177 

Pigeon-nets 134 

Pigeon,  Oa  of 226 

Pigeons,  Stool 139 

Pigments,  Wool  used  as  medinm  for 219 

Pigmy  Scolpin 34 

Pig,  Snnfflng 11 

*^Pike" 65,61 

Pike,  Blubber 81 

Pike,  Gar.: 64 

Pike-perch,  Canada 49 

Yellow 49 

Pikea  Califomica 267 

Pile-scrapers 79 

PimelepteridsD 46 

Pimelepteros  Boaoii 46 

Pinkies 147 

Pinnipedia 5 

Pins,  Belaying 151 

Pin,  Toggle 161 

Pipe,  Aerating 247 


P^& 

Pipe-tiAh 25 

Pipettes 24« 

Piatol^belts » 

Pistols  and  guns i 90 

Piston  air-guns 90 

PitflftUs 131 

Pits,  Covered 131 

Plain  hooks 97-100 

sights 93 

troughs 245 

Phdted  lines U4-116 

Phmts 264 

for  food.  Specimens  of 248 

Plaster  model-bodies 178 

molds 177 

Plasters 177 

FUttes,  Wet  and  dry 178 

Plattohthysstellatus 28 

Plectognathi 23 

Plenronectee  glaber 26 

Pleuronectidffi 26 

PUers 178 

Plocamium  ooocinenm 267 

Plucking 170.172 

Plumagery,  Art  of 172 

Plumes,  Feathers  for 220 

Pocket  Gopher 17 

Pocket-nets 126 

Pocket-traps 131 

Pogis 59 

Poisons 136 

Btood 136 

Food 186 

Phosphoms 136 

Opium 136 

Polar  Bear. 5 

Hare 18 

Pole  Flounder 27 

Poles 100 

Polishers,  Shaft 8» 

Polishing 172-178 

powders 207 

Pollachins  carbonarius 29 

PoUack 29 

Polyides  rotundus 2<r7 

Polyodon  folium 04 

Polyodontide 64 

Polysiphonia  atrorubescens 266 

Baileyi 266 

"           bipinnata 266 

**           elongata 266 

finstigiata 266 

*•           ferulacea 26C 

flbrillosa 268 

'•           Havanensis 266 

"           Harveyi 266 

•'           nigrescens 266 

*'           olneyi 208 

•'           parasitica 266 

•*           pecten-veneris 206 

*•           pennata .- 2iiJ6 

"           urceoli^  206 

'*           variegata 266 

*•            violacca 206 
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PoljaipboniaWoodU 266 

Pomiwaiithiis  arcnatos 39 

Pomaceiitrid» 37 

PomaoentroB  leuooctietoB 87 

PfttnatflroMff* .« 51 

Ponuktomas  saltatriz 61 

"Pommelfl" 171 

Pomolobus  mediooris 60 

*'         psendohArengua 60 

Pomoxys  nigromacnlatns 48 

Pompano 42 

cast-nets 130 

Salted V...  185 

Short 42 

Ponds,  Fish  (models) 244 

Pool  fish-ways 242 

Porbeagle  Shark 67 

Porcelain  stock,  Sea-anaOs  for 252 

Porcupine,  White-haired 18 

Yellow-haired 18 

Porgy 46 

Spanish 86 

Poriohthys  notatos 32 

Pork,  Exportsof 277 

Imports  of 276 

Salted 184 

Poronotns  triaoanthua 43 

Porpb3rra  vulgaria 269 

Porpoise 10-U 

Baird's 10 

Bay U 

Common 10 

leather 214 

Right-whale 10 

Skonk 10 

Sperm-whale 12 

Striped  10,U 

JawoU 224-826 

Poruble  boats 145 

bridges 142 

Possum  (Didelphys  yiiginianua) 20, 194 

hair 196 

Potassium,  Cyanide  of 136 

Ferrooyanido  of 228 

Pots,  Barrel  for  eel 133 

Eel,  without  leaders 182-183 

Fish 132 

Lobster 132 

Try 175 

Pouched  Gopher 17 

Pouches,  Arrow-head 80,94-85 

Pondrettee 232 

Poultry,  Imports  of 276 

PoutEel 31 

Horn 62 

Powder,  Colonia 91 

Giant 91 

Percussion 91 

Pyrethrum 165 

Wbod 91 

Powder-homa 94 

Powder-meaturea 92 

Powders,  Inaaot 178 

Polishing .^. 207 

Prairie  Dog 16 
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PrairieHare 19 

Squirrel 15 

Wolf 189 

Predatory  animals  not  elsewhere  exhibited .      244 

Preparation  of  albumen  ..-^ 175 

of  baiU 170 

of  body-oU 174 

ofthebones 177 

of  *'briUantine" 170 

of  cochineal  colors ^...      175 

ofooral 174 

of  feathers 170 

of  fibers    for  manufacture  of 

plushcarpets 171 

of  fish-scale  work 174 

of  food 168-170 

ofguano 176 

of  curled  hair  for  stufSng 170 

of  horn  and  hoof 173-174 

of  other  hard  tissues 173-174 

tortoise  shell 174 

of  silk  from  byssus of  pinna...      171 

of  silk  of  inseoU 171 

of  silk  of  silk-worms 171 

of  the  skin  and  its  appendages .  171-173 

of  nacre 174 

ofspermaoeti 174 

of  sponge  stufllng 171 

of  soft  parts  of  other  inverte- 
brates        171 

of  headoil 174 

ofstufiings  170 

of  whalebone 170,173-174 

of  wool-dotha 170 

of  wool  and  hair  of  mammals. .      170 

Preparations,  Adhesive 135 

Bird..- :...183,185 

Fish 183,185,187 

Mammal 182,184 

ofmoUuaks 184,187 

of  pickled  fish 187 

Radiate 184 

BeptUe 188,185 

Prepared  ammunition 92 

wads 02 

Preserrat  ion.  Accessories  of 168 

of  the   animal   for  scientific 

uses i;6-178 

by  canning : 160-170 

bydrying 168-170 

of  meats 168-170 

of  food 168-170 

of  game,  fishes,^ 241 

by  pickling 169-170 

Preservations 178 

Preservative  mixtures 176-177 

Preserved  meats,  dus 163 

Preserving  fish.  Specimens  of  salts  used 

in 169 

Pressfaig 170-173 

Priacanthidie 52 

Primers 91 

Prionitis  Andersonii 268 

**       lanceolata 268 

Prionotns  carolfnns S3 
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Prkmotus  evokns 83 

Priatida 67 

PristipomatidSB 47 

PristiB  antiqnonun 67 

Probangs i 223 

Probes,  Snow 7» 

Probing-ftwls 70 

ProceMes  of  cnnying 171 

of  tanning  loatber 172 

of  tawing  or  oil-dressing  leather  .  172 

Prooyonid® 6 

Prooyonlotor 5 

Prodding-instroments 78-79 

Prods,  Throsting 78 

Productions,  Insect 222 

Mollosk 222 

Products,  Chemical 219 

Proghom  Antelope 7 

Promicrops  guasa 60 

Propagating-honse,  Model  of;  &c 248 

Propagation.... 244-248 

of  amphibians 245 

of  bees 248 

ofbirds. 244 

of  conds 248 

of  fishes 24^247 

of  cochineal  insect 248 

of  insects 248 

ofleeches 248  1 

of  mftw^malf 244    I 

of  mollnsks 248  i 

of  reptiles 245  1 

of  silk-worm  248  1 

of  sponges 248  1 

of  worms 248  I 

Propylamine 230  I 

Manufacture  of 175  I 

Prosopinm  Couesii 57 

quadrilaterale 67 

Protection 241 

andculturo 233 

from  insects 165 

Protozoans 184,263 

Chemical  products  fVom 231 

IiVJu^ious 264 

Useful 263-264 

Provisions,  meats,  batter,  cheese,  eggs,  &c., 

Xet  exports  of 301 

not  included.  Imports  of 801 

I*rus8ian  blue 228 

blue     made   from   leather   waste 

(see  under  30) 217 

Prussiate  of  potnHh  (see  under  30. ) 203 

Prnssiates 228,930 

Manufacture  of 175 

Psettichthys  mclanostictus 28 

Pseudcmys  concinna 21 

*'          mobiUensis 21 

"          rugosa 21 

Pseudopleuronectes  americanus 26 

Pscudopriacanthns  altus 52 

Pseudoscarus  coenileus 36 

Ptcrophryne  histrio 23 

Pteroplatea  maclura 06 

Ptilotadensa   269 


Page. 

Ptilotaelegana 209 

*•      hypnoides 269 

*'      plnmosa 209 

Ptychocheflus  grandis 61 

Pulverizers 1T6 

Puma  (Felis  concolor) 188 

CUwsof 208 

Pump-bolt 161 

Pump  box  and  haft  for  seine-boat 161 

Punctarialatifolia 270 

•*        plantaginea 270 

Punk 230 

Purpura  lapillus  shells 206 

Purpurate  of  ammonia  dyes 228 

Purse-nets 129 

Pursuit^  methods  and  appliances 142-167 

Pusagryphus 6 

Pushing-sticks 160 

Putnam's  Flat-fish 26 

Pygosteusocoidentalis 53 

Pyrethrum  powder 165 

Q. 

Quill  articles,  Mannfitctnre  of 172 

brush-bristles,  Manufacture  of 172 

Quills 219 

of  American  hedge-hog 219 

ofbirds 219 

Consumption  of •  290 

of  crow 219 

of  duck 210 

of  eagles 219 

Feathering 247 

of  goose 219 

of  mammals 219 

for  i>ens,  ManufMsture  of 172 

of  swan 219 

for  tooth-picks,  &c 219 

of  turkey 219 

Quinnat 58 

Quivers 89 

R. 

Rabbit  or  Cony  (Lepus  cnniculus) 194 

Furof  ...  .*....  196 

Gray 19 

hooks 80 

Jack 19 

Marsh 20 

nets 122 

Sage 20 

spring-nets 130 

tipe  used  in  England 131 

Water 20 

White 18 

Rabbit-fish 24 

Rabbits,  Down  of 219 

Raccoon 5 

Hair  of 195 

Race-spawning  (Ainsworth) 245 

Racks 1 95 

Gun 95 

Radiate 262 

preparations 184 

Radiates 262 
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Radiates,  Chemical  products  Crom 231 

Ii^urionB 263 

Useftd 263 

Raftboats,  Indian 144 

Raft  of  tul6  grass 144 

Rai«D 65 

Raia  eglanteria 66 

"    erinacea 66 

"    Invis 67 

"    oceUata 66 

'    radiato 66 

Raiida 66 

Rake-dredge 129 

Rake^  Clam 81 

Oulachaa 82 

Oyster 85 

Ralfsia  Termcosa 270 

Rammers 93 

RatsBlack 17 

Brown 17 

Florida 18 

leather 214 

Musk  18 

Rocky  Mountain 18 

Wood 18 

Rattlesnake  leather 216 

Raven,  Sea 84 

Raw  material  for  making  artificial  flies 138 

material  of  nets 180 

Rawhide 209 

Ray,  Butterfly 66 

Cow-nosed 65 

Eagle 65 

Sting 66 

Recoil-checks 94 

Red  Bass •. 45 

coral  (CorallinmnobiUs) 207 

Fox  (Vulpcs  ftilvus) 189 

Hare 19 

Perch 34 

Snapper 47 

Squirrel 14 

Red-bellied  Snapper 40 

Terrapin 21 

Red-fish  tackle 96 

Red-month,  Arara 47 

Blue-checked 47 

Blue-striped 47 

Squirrel 47 

Reels .' 118-119 

Multiplying 118-119 

Seine 119 

Simple » 118 

Reeling 170-171 

Refining 174 

Refuse  hair : 219 

human  and  other  hair 219 

Refrigerator,  Banta 168 

Refrigerator-cars 168 

Refrigerators 168 

Reindeer  leather 210 

Salted 184 

Reinhardtius  hippoglossoides 26 

Remora 52, 137 

Remoropsis  brachyptera 52 


Page. 
Rendering  whale-oil,  Instruments  and  appli- 
ances of 174-175 

Renicepa  tiburo 68 

Rennets,  Importsof 200 

Repairing,  sighting,  and  testing  fire-arms  . .  98 

Reptile  oils 226 

Extractionof 175 

perfumes 228 

preparations 183-185 

skins,  Leather  prepared  from 215-216 

Reptiles 21 

Chemical  products  from 230 

Ivory  of 198 

Propagation  of 245 

Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission 233-237 

Research,  Apparatus  for  physical 233 

Reservoir  air-guns 90 

Rest  for  harpoon,  Ac 162 

Results,  Appliances  for  working  up 233 

of  work  of  U.  S.  Fish  Commission . .  233-241 

** Revolving  booms" 117 

Rhabdonia  Conlteri 267 

"         tenera 207 

Rhodymenia  corallina 267 

"          palmata 267 

Rhachianedes  glaucus 112 

Bhachochilus  toxotes 38 

Rhinobatidffi 67 

Rhinobatus  productus 67 

Bhinomemns  caudacuta 30 

Rhinoptera  quadriloba 65 

Rhodomelia  floccosa 266 

larix 266 

'•  *       subftisca 266 

Rhombochirus  osteochir 52 

Rhomboganoidoi 64 

RhombopUtes  aurorubeus 48 

Rhombus  Levis 28 

"        maximus 28 

Rhyzopods,  Useful 264 

Ribbon-weavers*  bone,  Manufacture  of 173 

Riding-pads  (for  buiEedo  hunting) 142 

Riding-saddles 142 

Rigger's  hooks 152 

Rigging  fishing- vessels,  Apparatusaccessory 

to 150-162 

Right  Whale 13 

Right-Whale  Porpoise 10 

Ringed  Ground  Squirrel 16 

Rings,  Clearing 122 

Ripping-knives 72-73 

River-mussels  (Unionidie) 206, 257 

River-weirs,  with  pockets 131 

RiverSting  Ray 66 

Trout 58 

Robes,  Fur 162 

Robiu,  Round 42 

Roccns  chrysops 51 

"      lineatus 51 

Rock  Bass 48 

Eel 32 

G  rouper 50 

Trout 35 

Rock-flsh 51 

Banded 35 
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Rock'flah,  BUck-eared 35 

BUckheaded 35 

Eoay •. 34 

Bookling,  Four-bearded 30 

Booky  Monntain  Rat 18 

sheephom 202 

Hods UO-121 

Rods,  Twisting 82 

Boo 185 

Rocs,  Dried  and  smoked 183 

Roller,  Spawning-screen  (Collins) 245 

Rollers,  Dredge-line 119 

Trawl-line 119 

RoMmaridiB 6 

Hosmarus  Cookii 6 

"        obesus 6 

Roscflsh 84 

Rose-nozzles  (for  washing  eggs) 247 

Rosettes,  woven  work,  and  trinkets,  Hana- 

fiactureof 173 

RosyRock-flsh 84 

Rotella,  Shells  of 207 

Roth's  vaU 245 

Rough  Flounder 28 

Round  Herring 60 

mouse-traps 134 

Robin 42 

•  •  Round-Enivea  " 171 

Round-tailed  Ground  Sqniiiel 15 

Rowlocks .'....165-160 

Rubber  blankets 182 

Rudder-flfih,  Banded 43 

Black 43 

Rudder-flxtures 154-155 

Ruminants,  Horn-cores  of 200 

**Russian  sardines'' 186 

Rusty  Flounder 26 

S. 
Sable,  American,  or  Hudson's  Bay  (Mustela 

Americana) 189 

Sables,Hairof 195 

Sacramento  Salmon 58 

Saddlery,  harness,  &c.  Reports  of 292-298 

Saddle-slings 95 

Saddles 142 

Pack 142 

Riding 143 

Sago  Rabbit 20 

SaU-fish 39 

Saflor*B  Choice 46 

SaOon*  sheath-knives 74 

Salamander,  Iloiida 17 

Sal  ammoniac  (see  under  30) 200, 230 

Manufttfture  of 175 

Salmofario 58 

Salmon 57 

Artificial  flies  for 102-114 

baskets  (Columbia  River) 131 

hook'giU-net 124 

Sacramento 58 

Salted 185-186 

Sebago 57 

Smoked 183 

Salmon-clubs 71 


Page. 

Salmon-tackle 95 

Salmon-weirs  (Upper  Columbia  River) 113 

SalmonidA 57 

Salmosalar 57 

Salt 178 

(accessory) 169 

Salted  anchovies 188 

baits  (prepared) 137 

beef 184 

blueflsh 183 

buflhlomeat 184 

cod 185 

deer 184 

elk 184 

foods 184 

halibut 185 

herring 186 

mackerel 185 

mullets 185 

pompano 185 

pork 184 

reindeer 184 

salmon 185,186 

Spanish  mackerel 185 

8Word>flah 185 

tongues  of  buflhlo,  deer,  horse 184 

turtle 185 

Salting,  Fish 169 

Salt-milla,  Models  of  (CapeCod) 160 

Salts,  Specimens  of;  used  in  preaerving  flah.  160 

Salve-bug 231 

Salvelinus  fontinalis 68 

oquassa...* 58 

Samia  cecropia,  Silk  of 196 

"     polyphemus.  Silk  of 196 

Samples  giU-netting '. 125 

of  netting  hung  to  lines 130 

Sand-bath  drying  and  steaming 172 

Sand  Dab 27 

Eel   31 

Shark  68 

Sardapelamys 40 

Sardine-factory,  Model  of 169 

Sardines,  American 186 

preserved.  Foreign  export*  of 283 

proeerved,  Imports  of 279 

Russian 186 

Sargassum  Agardianum 260 

"         bacciferum.. •>••  280 

dentifiolium 269 

*•         vulgare 260 

Sargus  Holbrookii 46 

Sarothrodus  capistratna 38 

•'         maculocinctus 30 

Sauce,  Anchovy 186 

Sausages 183 

Sausages,  Bologmit  Imports  of 276 

Sau&^ge-skins,  Imports  of 276 

Saw-fish 67 

Sawing 175 

Strip 173 

Says*  Striped  Squirrel 15 

Scabbard-flah 30 

Scad,  Big-eyed 41 

Mackerel 42 
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Scales 168,205 

of  fishes 205 

WeigUing 92 

ScalcMl  fiah.  Leather  prepared  from Sfl6 

Scaling  apparatus 169 

Scaling-knives 74 

Scalp-locks,  Human 217 

Scalops  aquaticus 18 

"      argentatus 13 

Scalps  of  animals 217 

Scapanus  Breweri 14 

Townsendii 14 

Scaphyrhynohops  platyrhynchus 65 

Scaridu) 35 

Scarus  Albildgaardii 85 

"     radians 86 

"     sqnalidns 35 

Scent-decoys 138 

Scbiz>-menia  ( ?)  coccinea 268 

odulis 268 

Schooner-rigged  fishing-vessels 149 

SciacnidsD 44 

Sciacnops  6ceUatus  45 

SciuruH  hudsonius 14 

Scinaia  furcellata 267 

Scincus  officinalis  of  Egypt 230 

Sciurida; 14 

Sciunis  Abertii 14 

"      carolinensis  . .- 14 

cinereus 14 

fossor 14 

Scollops,  Canned 187 

ScombercsocidSB 54 

Scomborcsox  scutellatns 55 

Scomber  soombrus 40 

ScombridaD 40 

Scoop.Dory 160 

Sounding-machine 80 

Scooping-instmments 79 

Scoops 70 

Hand 79 

Soorpa^nids 84 

Sconrlng 170-172 

Scragg  Whale 12 

Scraper,  Oyster 129 

Scrapers,  Deck 160 

and  parers,  Skin 76 

PUe 70 

Scraping 171-172 

Scraping-tools  177-178 

Scrap8,rish 187 

Oil-foctory 187 

Screens,  Flannel 246 

Sculpin 34 

G  reenland 34 

Pigmy 34 

Scup 46 

Scnppaug 46 

ScN-mnide 69 

Scytosiphon  lomentarius 270 

Sea  Bass 50 

Bat , 23 

Dog 5 

Elephant 6 

Herring 60 


Page. 

Sea  Lion 5 

Uon.Throatof 215 

Otter 4,191 

Baven 34 

Robin,  Broad-fingered 33 

Robin,Striped 33 

Shad 60 

Snail a3 

Sea-boats 147-148 

Sea-elephant  oil 223 

Sea-horse 25 

Sea-lion  leather 208 

oU 223 

Sea-snails * 251 

for  bait 251 

forcameo 252 

for  food 251 

fordye-stnfb 252 

Ii^arions 253 

for  pearl-shell,  ^ 251 

for  poroelain  stock 252 

used  in  Indian  trade 252 

Sea-urchins 262 

Seal,  Banded 6,192 

Common 5 

Elephant 6 

Fur 5,191 

Gi»y 6 

hair  (PhocA  Titulina) 192 

Harbor 5 

Harp 6,192 

Hood  or  Bladder-nose 192 

Hooded 6 

lances 78 

leather 208 

Leopard 6 

oil 233 

oil,  Lnports  of 296-297 

Pacific  Hair 192 

seines 126 

Sinews  of 215 

Square-fiipper 6,192 

Walrus,  leather  from  pharynx  of 215 

Sealing-wax,  Imports  of 299 

SebagoSalmon 57 

Sebastes  marinus 34 

*'     Yiviparus 34 

Scbastodes  pancipinis 85 

Sebastomus  aurioulatus 35 

"          olongatns 35 

**          fasciatus 35 

"          rosaceus 34 

Sobastosomus  melanops 35 

Secretion  of  skunk 229 

Seine,  Boat 146 

floats  of  woo<l,  cork,  glass,  and  rubber .  1 17 

lines 97 

reels 119 

Seines 126-128 

Baird  collccthig 127 

Bait 127 

Bass 127 

Blueflsh 127 

Capelin 127 

Cod 127 
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Seine!*,  Herring 127 

pnne,  Mackerel 129 

Manatee 128 

Menhaden 126 

pone,  Menhaden T. 129-130 

Mullet 126 

Other 127 

Seal 126 

Shad 126-127 

Seine-windlaases  ...-.' 119 

Selachostomi 64 

Self-sealingjarsnaed  in  collecting 176 

Sepia^  from  Sepia  offloinalis 229 

Sergeant  M%)or 37 

SeriolaLalandU 43 

SerranidfiB 49 

Set-neta 133 

Set-tackle 97 

Set-traps 97 

Sewellel 16 

Shad - 00 

Bermuda 40 

gill-nets  used  in  Soathem  rivers 124 

Mud 00 

GhioGi««ard 00 

Sea CO 

seines 126-127 

slides 131 

tackle 95 

Winter 60 

"Shad- waiter" 57 

Sliaft-gauges 89 

Shaft-polishers 89 

Shanty,  Brook  (Fnrman's) 246 

Shaping 170-172 

Shark,  Atwood's 67 

Blue 68 

Blue-headed 68 

Dusky 68 

gear 97 

Hammer-head 68 

leather 217 

Mackerel 67 

Nurse 69 

Porbeagle 67 

Sand 68 

Shovel-head 68 

Sleeper 69 

Sleeper,    Jaws  of  (Somniosa  brevi- 

pinna) 199 

Spiny 70 

Spotted-fln 68 

Teeth  of 199 

Tiger 69 

Shark-Uveroil 227 

Shark's  vertebra 200 

Sharp-headed  Finner  Whale 13 

Sharpies 146 

Sharp-nosed  Skate 67 

Sturgeon 64 

Sharpeners,  Arrow-head 89 

Shavings  used  in  case-hardening  gun-bar- 
rels, d&c 200 

Shawls,  Imports  of 286 

Sheaf.traps 134 


Page. 

Shearing 170 

Sheep,  Foreign  imports  of 274 

Horns  of 201 

Exportsof 274 

leather 20» 

Mountain 7 

Mountain  (Ovls  montana) 192 

Sinews  of 215 

Viscera  of 215 

Sheep's  wool 195 

wool  (onskin) 218 

Sheepshead 46 

SheU 206 

Cameo 200 

Conch  (Strombus  gigas) 206 

Consumption  of. 290 

of  eggs 228 

fish,  Bivalve 253 

helmet  (Cassis  mfk,  &c) 206 

of  king-crab 207 

Shells  of  Buccinum 206 

of  Buccinum  undatum 206 

of  Busycon 206 

Calcined 207,231 

of  Cypraea 207 

of  Dentalium 206 

of  Dolium 206 

Ear  (HaliotidiB) 206 

Egg 230 

of  Fusus 206 

Implements  used  for 200-207 

of  Haliotis 206 

of  Mactra ,  206 

ofMeroenaria 206 

of  Mercenaria  violaeea 206 

of  Murex 206 

of  nautilus  and  argonaut 206 

of  OUva 207 

of  Pecten 206 

ofPhasinella 207 

of  Purpura  lapillus 206 

of  Botella 207 

of  Strombus 206 

of  Sycotypns 206 

of  Tridacua 206 

of  Triton 206 

ofTurritelh* 207 

Shells,  Top  (Turbinldie) 206 

Shells,  Tower  (Trochida) 206 

Shell,  Tortoise  (Ersemochelys  squionata)  . . .  205 

Shell-work,  Composition 207 

Shelter 1« 

Shields 165 

Shiner ^ 62 

Shoemakers'  wax-ends,  Bristles  for 219 

Shoes,  Snow 142 

Shooters,  Pea 89 

Short  Big-eye 52 

Cyprinodon 56 

hand-gea# ^ 

Harveat-flsh 44 

Pompano 41 

Short-nosed  Gar  Pike 64 

Sturgeon C4 

Short-tailed  Prairie  Dog 16 
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Shot 92 

Shot-holdors M-95 

Sbot-measures 92 

Shot.Slonff 71 

Sboulder-slingB 96 

Shovel-head  Shark 68 

Shovol-nosed  Sturgeon 05 

Sboyeb 79 

Clam 79 

Oyatep 79 

Showtl 1« 

SibbaldioB  borealia 18 

••        sulfiireiia 13 

•'         tectirostris 12 

**        taberosns 13 

Sight^ecoya 139-141 

Breech 93 

Globe 93 

Gradnatiiig 93 

Maule 93 

Peep 93 

Plain .'.  93 

SUt 93 

Telescope 93 

Silk  from  byssos  of  Pinna,  Preparation  of. .  171 

dreas-goods,  Imports  of 289 

of  ena  or  arindy 196 

Exports  of  raw 289 

hosiery,  Imports  of 2$) 

Imports  of  raw 288-289 

of  insects,  Prepared  from 196 

of  insects,  Preparation  of 171 

of  Joree  (Bombyx  religiosa) 196 

lines 114 

and  its  manufaotares.  Consumption  of.  289 

mannfoctures,  Foreign  exports  of 289 

other  mann&ctores  of.  Imports  of 289 

other  manufactures,    Imports  of^   by 

countries 1 289 

of  mooD^a 106 

of  exotic  moths 196 

raw,  Notimportsof 801 

of  Samia  cocropia 106 

of  Samiapolyphemus 196 

of  silk- worms,  Preparation  of 171 

of  spiders  ...  196 

of  tussah  (Bombyx  i>emyi)    106 

of  common  silk-worm  (Bombyx  mori) . .  100 

Silk-worm  gut 222 

Silk-worm-g:ut  snoods 116 

Silk-worm,  Propagation  of 248 

Siluridro 62 

Silver  Fox  (Yulpes  alopex  argentatus 189 

Fish 41,45 

Gar-fish 54 

Hake 80 

Squeteague 44 

Silver-sides 63 

Silvery  Mole 13 

Simple  bows 88 

reels  for  fly-flshing 118 

Sinches 142 

Sinews  of  buffalo 215 

of  deer 215 

Gelatioesfrom 187 

Bull.  K  M.  No.  14 ^22 


Page. 

Sinewsof  goat 215 

of  seal p.  215 

of  sheep 215 

of  walrus 215 

Single-groove  fish-ways 241 

Single-pointed  hooks 80-81 

Sinkers 117 

Sinkers,  Net 117 

Siphons,  Dried 184 

Siphon-tubes 247 

Sirenia « 

Sisco  gill-nets 123 

Size 221 

Sizes  and  glues  (see  under  24) 200 

Skate,  Clear-nosed 66 

Eglantine 66 

Long-nosed 67 

Sharp-nosed 67 

Spring 66 

Spotted 66 

Skate-UveroU 227 

Skates 142 

Skeletons,  &o 300 

Apparatus  for  making 177 

Skewers,  &c 168 

Skifb,  Hunting 147 

Skimmer-nets 246 

Skin  and  its  appendages,  Preparation  of .  .171-173 

boats 146 

of  Eels 231 

Skins,  Apparatus  for  making  and  mounting.  178 

of  eel  (Anguilla  vulgaris) 216 

Skin  8crai>er8  and  parers 76 

Skipper 55 

Skunk,  Alaska  Sable 190 

Common 4 

Hair  of,  for  brushes  ..1 217-219 

Little  Striped 4 

Mexican 4 

Porpoise lo 

Secretion  of 220 

Striped  (Spilogale  zorilla) 190 

White-backed 4 

Shick'scans 247 

Slate,  Polishing  of 207 

Sledges,  Deer 142 

Dog 142 

Steeple  Shark 69 

Slides,  Fish 131 

Shad 131 

Slime-fish 70 

Slings 167 

for  arms 05 

Bird  (used  by  Eskimos) 86 

India-rubber 89 

Saddle 95 

Shoulder 95 

and  spears  thrown  by  straps 88 

Slit-sighte 93 

Slivering-knives 74-75 

Slugs,  Dried  (Limax,  &c) 184 

Slung-shot 71 

stones 71 

weights 71 

Small-footed  Pouched  Gopher 17 
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SmaU-mopthed  Black  Ba«8 49 

SBiaU-spotted  Dolphin 48 

♦Smelf 63,60 

Smelt,  &,o 183 

Smoked  alewives 183 

halibut 183 

herring 183 

mullet 183 

onlacban 183 

salmon • • 183 

sturgeon 184 

white-flsh 183 

Smoke-drying  apparatus 109 

Smoking-out  apparatus 136 

Smoke-houses,  HaUbut 169 

Sturgeon 169 

Smooth-back  Flounder 36 

Smooth  Dog-fish 69 

StingRay 66 

Smudges 165 

SnaiiSea 33 

Snails,  Sea 251 

Snake-fish 66 

Snake-tongs 86 

Snipper  4ft-49 

Bastard 46 

Gray 48 

Gulf 48 

Mangrove 48 

Red 47 

Red-belUed 49 

Star.  60 

Snapping  Tortoise 22 

Snares     134 

Barrier 184 

Bird  86 

Fish 86 

Foot-path 134 

Jerk 86 

Snipe  Eel 68 

Snoods 116 

FhMC U6 

Gimp 116 

Silkworm-gut 116 

Wire 116 

Snow-goggles 166 

probes 78 

shoes 142 

Snuffing  Pig 11 

Soaking 172 

Soap,  Arsenical 178 

common,  Imports  of 297 

Ezportsof 297 

fimcy,  Imports  of 297 

Soaps,  Omsnmptionof 296-297 

fhmiflsh-oil 227 

Imports  of ,.. 296-297 

from  mammal  oil 225 

Soft  parts  of  other  invertebrates,  Prepara- 
tion of 171 

Soft-shell  Turtle 29 

Sole 20;  28 

American 26 

Spotted  California 28 


Paue. 

Solea  vulgaris 26 

SoleidA 26 

Soluble  glass,  Infusorial  earth  for 206 

Somniosns  microcephalns 09 

Sonora  Ground  Squirrel  - 16 

Sound-decoys 138 

Sounding-machine,  Bull-dog 86 

Scoop 80 

Sounds 186 

of  cod  and  hake,  Isinglass  from... 221-222 

Southern  Barracuda 53 

Flounder 27 

King-fish 25 

Sowerby's  Whale 12 

Spades,  Blubber-mincing 77 

Cutting 76-77 

Head t 77 

Half-round 77 

Throat 77 

Whale 76 

Whaleman's  boat 78 

Wide 77 

Spanish  Lady.fiah 36 

Mackerel 41 

mackerel.  Salted 185 

VoTgy 36 

Spargis  coriacea 22 

Sparid® 46 

Sparus  aculealus 46 

Spat,  Stools  for  receiving  natural  and  artifi- 
cial   248 

Spawning-race  (Ainsworth) 245 

Spawning  salmon,  Strait-Jacket  for 245 

Spawning-screen  roller  (Collins) 245 

Spawning-vat  (Bond) 245 

Spear-falls 135 

Spear-fish  Sucker 62 

Spears,  Barbed 82 

Detachable-head 83-85 

Eel 82 

Fixed-head 82 

Harpoon 86 

Hurled 88 

Oulachan 82 

(with  straps) 88 

(with  throwing-sticks) 88 

Thrusting 78 

Spedes  of  fish  exhibited  in  the  AllegretUand 
Banta  refrigerators  in  Government  build- 
ing, May  10  to  November  10 179-181 

Specimens  of  American  commercial  sponges  228 

Apparatus  for  collecting 288 

of  Cowry  (Cyprea  moneta) 206 

of  Mediterranean  sponges 223 

of  natural  history,  Consumption 

of 299 

of  plants  for  food 248 

Speckled  Grunt 47 

Sperm  Whale 12 

Ambergrisof. 228 

jaw-bone 199-200 

Teeth  of  (Physeter  macroceph- 

alus) 198 

Sperm-oil 225 
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Spennofl,  Ezporttof 297 

Spermaceti 225 

Bxportaof 297 

Preparation  of 174 

and  wax,  Imports  of 297 

Spermophilas  annnlatoa 10 

••           Franklini 16 

"           grammoroa  (Beechyi) 15 

Harrisi 15 

"           moxicanas 15 

"           Parrj-i 16 

**           Rlchardsoni 16 

*•           spilosoma 16 

••           tereticaadis 15 

"           Townaendi 16 

*•           tridccem-lineatoB 15 

Sphacelaiia  f uBca 270 

••          radicans 270 

SphserozygaCarmichaelii 271 

SphargididsQ 22 

Sphyrscna  borealia 52 

"        picada  63 

SphynEnid(?) 62 

Sphyma  zygsena 68 

Sphymi'dfiB 68 

Spioed  lampreys 186 

menhaden 186 

Spiders,  Silk  of 196 

web 222 

Spike-flab 89 

Spike-tail 29 

Spikes,  Marline 161-162 

SpiUiards 97 

Spflogale  zorilla 4 

Spinacids 69 

Spined  Dog-flsb 69 

Spines  of  ecbinoides 208 

Spinners 138 

Spinning 170-171 

Spring  Shark 70 

Skate 66 

Spiral  fish-ways 243 

SpirolinatennissimA 271 

Sponge,  Bamt "231 

"Sponge-tents** 223 

Sponge-tongs 86 

Sponges,  dMS 263-264 

American  commercial.  Specimens 

of. 223 

Importsof. 296 

Mediterranean,  Specimens  of 223 

Propagation  of 248 

Spongeo-piline 223 

Spoon-baits,  pUdn  and  Anted 101-102 

Spoons,  trolling 138 

fipools 119 

Splanchno-skeleton  of  fe^^  Parts  of 199 

Splitting-kniyes 72-78,75 

Spot 45 

YeUow-taOed 45 

Spotted  Bass 45 

Cero 41 

Codling 80 

File-flsh 24 

Sole,  California 28 


Page. 

Spotted  Skate 66 

Squeteagne 44 

Tnrbot 27 

Wry-mouth 31 

Spotted-fln  Shark 08 

Spreaders 117 

Spring  bird-nets 135 

Spring-door  traps 134 

Springes 134 

Spring-gnns 89,135 

Spring-hooks 135 

Springs,  Stomach 136 

Spring-weirs  (St.  Lawrence) 130 

Spurs 142 

Spyridia  aculeata 268 

**       fllamentosa 268 

Squall 67 

Sqnxdns  americanns 69 

Squiu^flipperSealCBrignathusbarbatus)..  6^102 

Squatina  Dumerili v 67 

Squatinidffi 67 

Squeteagne 44 

(Scisnidn),  Isinglass  from 222 

Silver 44 

Spotted 44 

Squids 137 

and  cuttles 251 

and  jigs 82,138 

Squirrel *44,50 

California  Gray 14,15 

Fox 14 

Gray 14 

Hair  of 217-218 

Harris' Ground 15 

Mexican  Ground 15 

Missouri  Striped 15 

Prairie 15 

Red 14 

Red-mouth 47 

Ringed  Ground 16 

Round-tailed  Ground 16 

Townsend's  Ground 16 

Tuft-eared 14 

Say*s  Striped 15 

SonoraGround 16 

Squirrel  Hake 29 

Squirrel-hooks 80 

Squirrels,  Jerked,  and  other  small  mammals-  182 

Stands,  Fish  Commission ; 178 

Stapling 170 

Star-fish 202 

Stargaser,  Naked 32 

Star-nosed  Mole 14 

Star  Snapper 50 

Stationary  covers 141 

Staves 142 

Steamers 149-150 

Steaming 173 

Stearine,  Imports  of 297 

Stearines,  Manufactured 225 

'•Steel  traps" 184-135 

Stenogramma  interrupta 267 

Stenotomus  argyrops 46 

Step  fish-ways 242 

Stcphanolepis  setifer 25 
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Steps,  by  urangement  of  rook  and  bowlders  242 

StiohsidA 81 

Sticbanspnnotatas 81 

Stiokle-back,  Foor-spined 54 

NewYork 63 

Ten-«pined 63 

Sticks,  Curved 87 

Glue  (for  fastening  arrow-head) 89 

Hurled 87 

Pushing 180 

Straight 87 

Throw 87 

Stni-hnnting,  Lanterns  for 141 

Sting  Ray 66 

California 65 

Biver 66 

Smooth  .......••■«..... ..........  66 

Stizoetedlnmoanadense 49 

Titrenm 49 

Stock-makers'  bone,  Mannfiustore  of 173 

Stomach-springs 136 

Stone-headed  clubs 71 

Stone  kniyes 75-76 

Stones  (thrown  by  hand) 87 

Slung 71 

Stool 162 

pigeons 139 

Stools  for  oyster  spat 248 

Stopping 170 

Stops,  Foot 153 

Storage-tank,  mnsenm,  Agassis  model 176 

Storer's  File-flsh 25 

*'Stosh" 137 

Stoves 162 

Stowing  and  cutting  in 174 

Straight  knives 71-76 

sticks 87 

Strait-jaoket  for  spawning  salmon 245 

Straps,  Cap 95 

Stretchers 162 

forkyak-line 102 

"Stretching-irons"....: 171 

Striped  Bass 61 

Gopher 15 

Liparis 83 

MuDet 53 

Perch 87 

Porpoise 10,11 

Sea  Robin 33 

Skunk 190 

Sucker 61 

Striped-bass  tackle 96 

Strip-sawing 173 

StromateidsB :.  43 

Strombus,  Shellsof 206 

Strychnine 136 

StufliMl  birds 800 

Stufling,  Hair  for 219 

sponge,  Preparation  of 171 

Stuffings,  Manufacture  of 170-171 

Preparation  of 170 

Sturgeon,  Lake 64 

Long-nosed 65 

leather 216 

oil 227 


sturgeon.  Sharp-nosed 6# 

Short-nosed 64 

Shovel-nosed GS 

Smoked 184 

smoke-houses 16^ 

Sublimate,  Corrosive 136^17^ 

Sucker.Bhick «1 

Chub 61 

Common 61 

Goode's 61 

Spear-flsh 62 

Striped 61 

Sword-fish 62 

Sucker-fish 5& 

Sugar  of  milk,  Imports  of 29^ 

Suit,  Oil-skin IGS 

Suits,  Hunting i 164 

Water-proof 164 

Sulphur-bottom  Whale 13^ 

Sulphuring 172 

Sun-drying  apparatus 108^ 

Sun-flsh 23,48 

oU 226. 

Supplies,  Commissary 162-164 

Sur£BM)e  lines •  97 

tow-nets 1S> 

Surf-tackle  for  tlirowing  and  haoling 96 

Surgical  apparatus 223 

instruments,  Manufisotore  of 17? 

Suspender-maker's  bone,  Mannflu^twre  of . . .  173- 

Swabs 93 

Swab-tangles 87 

Swallows,  esculent.  Nests  of 187 

Swan  (Cygnus  americaaus) 196- 

(Juillsof 21^ 

Swans,  Down  of 220 

Swell-fish 24 

Swimming-birds,  Decoy  (carved  in  wood) . . .  13^ 

Swingle-tail 68 

Swivels U7,121-122 

Sword-fish S** 

Bone  of 206 

Salted 185^ 

Sucker 52 

Sycotypus,  Shells  of 206 

SynaphobranchidtB 63 

Synaphobranchus  pinnatns 63 

S^nentognathi 64 

Sj'ngnathidsD 25- 

Syngnathus  Peckianus 25^ 

SynodontidiB 66 

Synodus  foDtens 56 

Syringe-guns 90 

Syringes 247 

for  ix\Jeoting 176 

T. 

Table-fiindture 16^ 

Tables 169 

Tackle,  Angling 95 

Bass 96 

Bluck-bass 96 

Bluefish 06 

Drailing 96 

Fly-fishing 95> 
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Tackle  for  fishing  below  Borfiftoe 0&-87 

PftBqne  and  Cuttyhimk  bfUM 06 

Bed-flsh 96 

Salmon 05 

Shad 95 

Set 97 

Striped-h«88 96 

Surf 96 

for  sorfiice-flshing 95-9e 

Tide-draUing :  96 

Trolling 96 

Trout 95 

Whiffing 96 

Toniotoca  lateralis 87 

Tail,  Golden 48 

TaIl.Hair 39 

TaUor  Herring 60 

Tail^pike 29 

Tallow,  Export*  of 297 

Imports  of 296-297 

Talpidn 13 

Tame  decoy-brants 139 

decoy-ducks 139 

Tumias  quadrivitattns 15 

"      lateralis 15 

"      striatus U 

Tangles 87 

Dredge 87 

Harrow 87 

Oyster-bed  (see  under  B  12) 243 

Swab 87 

Wheel ^  87 

Tanks 176,246 

with  lYeiburg  aerating  apparatus  ...  247 

(Stone's) 247 

Tanners' refuse,  Gelatines  from 187 

Tanning 172 

leather,  Processes  of 172 

Taenia  Schrodderi 269 

Tarandns  rangifer 8 

rangifer  (gnsnlandicus) 8 

Tarpum 59 

Tar  and  sweet-oil  ointments 165 

Tatusia  septem-cinctus 20 

Tautog 36 

Tautogaonitis 36 

Tantogolabnis  adspersus 36 

Tawing  or  oil-dressing  leather,  Process  of . .  172 

Tawny  Parrot-fish 35 

Taxidea  americana 4 

Taxidermist's  tools  for  stuffing 178 

Taxidermy 178 

Teazling 170 

Teeth  of  alligator 199 

of  bears 197 

of  dogs 197 

of  foxes 197 

of  peccaries 197 

of  peccary  (Dicotyles  sp.) 198 

pointclubs 71 

of  shark 199 

of  sperm-whale  (Physetermacrocpph- 

alus) 198 

of  wolves 107 

TtfeooephaU 26 


Page. 

Telescope-sights 98 

Telescopes 166 

Water 166 

Ten-spined  Stickle-back 53 

TenthididflB 88 

Tents 162 

Terrapin,  Diamond-back 21 

culture,  Methods  of 245 

Florida 21 

Bod-bellied 21 

Testudinata 21 

Te8tudinida» 21 

Testudo  Berbmdieri 21 

Carolina 21 

Tethers 243 

Tetrapturus  albidos 89 

Tetrodon  larlgatus 24 

Tetrodontids 24 

Texas  Pouched  Gopher 17 

TextUe&brics ^ 195 

fabrics,  Feathers  for 220 

Hanufiicture  of 170-171 

Thalarctos  maritimus 6 

Thalassochelys  oaouana 22 

The  chase  and  the  fisheries > 71 

The  Fish  Commissioner,  Beports  of 233-287 

Thief;  Water 161 

Thomomys  dnsius 17 

••        talpoides 17 

Thread-fish 42 

Herring 60 

Thresher 68 

Throating-knives ^  74 

Throat  of  sea-lion 215 

Throat-spades '77 

Throw-sticks 87 

Thrusting  prods 78 

spears 78 

Thumb,  American  Miller's 84 

Thymallus  tricolor 68 

Tlde-drailing  tackle 96 

Tigershark 69 

Tinder 230 

Tin  Teasels 246 

Tipe,  Babbit 131 

Toad-fish .• 32 

Tobacco-pipe  Fish 54 

Tobacco,  snuff;  used  as  preserratiyes 178 

Toggle-pin 161 

Tolling-baits 137 

Tom  Cod 29 

Tongs,  &c 83 

Coral 86 

Oyster 85 

Snake 86 

Sponge 86 

(twohandles) 85 

Tongues,  Cod's 185 

Salted,  of  bufblo,  deer,  horse 184 

salted,  Imports  of 276 

Tools 162,178 

Articulating 177 

Carving 168 

Flaying 178 

Hand 71 
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Tools  for  making  artificial  flies 138 

Modeling 177 

Scraping ', 177-178 

for  staffing.  Taxidermists* 178 

Tooth-picks,  Quills  osed  in  making 219 

Marnifactore  of 172 

Top-shells  (Turbinid») 206 

ToTobes 187 

TorpedinldsD 66 

Torpedo 66 

occidentalis 66 

Torpedoes 136 

Tortoise-shell  (Eretmochelys  squamata) ....  205 

Cat 188 

Preparation  of  174 

Tortoise,  Snapping 22 

Tower-shells  (Troohids) 206 

To«dng-nets 129 

Townsend^s  Groond  Sqnirrel '. 16 

Tows,  Bnll '. 97 

Traces 116 

Trachnrops  cmmenophthalmos 41 

Trachynotus  carolinos 42 

ovatos 42 

Trade,  Ice  (accessoiy) 168 

Trailing-nets 129 

Tiammel-nets 126 

Transportation,  Methods  of. 142-162 

Transporting  apparatus 247 

eggs,  Apparatos  for 247 

fish,  Apparatus  for 247 

Trap,  bird,  French 135 

TrapgOl-nets 123 

Trap-fonnel 182 

Trappings 166 

Horse 142 

Traps 131 

Barrel 131 

Bass 133 

Bowl 184 

Box 133 

antching 134 

Cob-honse  bird 134 

Cross-bow 185 

Crushing 185 

Door 133-134 

Doable  box 133 

Bel 131 

Fall 136 

Figure-four 135 

with  hanging  doors 133 

Harpoon 135 

Jawed 184,135 

Labyrinth 131-133 

Missile 135 

Mole 135 

mole,  Jar 131 

Newhouse , 134,135 

Noose 134 

Pen 131 

Piercing 135 

Pocket 131 

Set 97 

Sheaf 134 

Sieve  (for  birds) 130 


Traps,  Spring-door 134 

Steel 184, 13& 

Turkey 131 

Trawl-line  rollers 119 

Tub  for  (see  under  TrawL) 

Trawl-lines 97 

Trawl,Beam 12» 

(Tr»wl,Otter) 129 

Trawls 12» 

Trays S4« 

Case  of  (Clark's) -247 

Troughs  with  sieve-bottom 245 

Vertical  wire-doth 24* 

"Treading  hurdles'* 171 

Trehala 22» 

TricheohidiB 9 

Trioheohus  manatus 9 

Trichiurid» 3» 

Trichiurus  lepturus 39 

Trichodiodon  pilosns .>. 24 

Tridacua,  Shells  of 200 

TrigydsB 33 

Trimmings,  Leather 214 

Trionyohidn 22 

Tripe,  Imports  of 276 

Triple-tafl  Flasher 51 

Tripods  and  stand.  Camera  with  model 17S 

Tripoli,  &o 20T 

Trisotropis  undulosus 50 

Triton,  Shells  of 206 

Trolling-spoons 138 

Trolling-tackle 96 

Trombidium  dye 229 

Troughs 245 

Brackeifs 245 

Clark's 345 

Gravel-bottomed 245 

PhOn 24> 

with  sieve-bottom  trays 245 

or  tables  (for  picking  eggs) 24d 

Williamson's 545 

Trout,,  Artificial  flies  for 162-U4 

Brook 58 

Lake 5& 

Xamaycush 58 

Ocean 18» 

Oquassa 5S 

River 58 

Rock 85 

tackle 95 

Trowbridge's  Hare 20 

Trowels • 79 

Trumpet-flsh 54 

Trunk-flsh 24 

Trygon  centrura 6* 

'*      hastata 65 

"      Sabhia » 

Tr>-gonidfe 6e 

Trying 174 

Try.pots 175 

Tubes,  Siphon 24T 

Tub,  line,  Whaleman'ii 119 

TubB,d&c 16» 

Tubs,  Bait,  vats,  ^lu; 179 

Tub,  Mincing 174 
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Tab  for  trftw-line  (see  Trawl) 110 

Toft-eared  Squirrel 14 

Tul6  graas,  Kaft  of 144 

Tiumy 40 

Little 40 

Turbinaria  Tolgaris 269 

Turbot 28 

Greenland 28 

Spotted 27 

Turkey,  Canned 185 

Quills  of 219 

trapa 131 

Turning 173 

TurriteUa,  Shells  of 207 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Bt  Ludwig  Kumuen. 


TUe  vessel  conveying  the  Howgate  preliminary  Polar  Expedition  was 
the  "  Florence  ^  of  New  London,  Conn.  She  is  a  fore-and-aft  schooner  of 
fifty-six  tons,  and  was  built  in  Wells,  Me.,  in  1851,  for  mackerel,  and 
was  subsequently  used  as  a  sealer  in  the  southern  seas. 

Although  a  staunch  and  fair  sea-boat,  as  far  as  her  diminutive  dimen- 
sions could  allow,  a  less  suitable  vessel  for  the  purpose  could  hardly 
have  been  chosen.  To  say  that  she  was  too  small  for  thorough  scientific 
work  covers  the  ground,  but  quite  fails  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  what 
drawbacks  all  scientific  labors  were  subjected  to  on  this  account. 

The  schooner  was  fitted  out  in  New  London,  and  sailed  on  the  morn- 
ing of  August  3,  1877,  unfortunately  at  least  two  months  later  than 
desirable,  had  her  object  been  purely  scientific. 

The  primary  object  of  the  expedition,  by  Captain  Howgate's  order, 
was  to  collect  material,  skins,  skin  clothing,  dogs,  sledges,  and  Eskimo, 
for  the  use  of  a  future  colony  on  the  shores  of  Lady  Franklin  Bay. 
The  secondary  object  of  the  expedition  was  scientific  work;  and,  thirdly, 
whaling  was  to  be  one  feature  of  the  cruise. 

So  far  as  the  primary  object  is  concerned,  the  expedition  was  as  suc- 
cessful as  could  be  expected :  a  large  amount  of  skins  was  collected 
and  made  into  clothing;  the  services  of  sixteen  Eskimo  were,  secured, 
who  were  willing  to  accompany  the  coming  steamer  northward;  nearly 
thirty  dogs  were  secured,  and  several  good  sledges,  with  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  whales'  jaw-bones  for  shoeing  the  runners  for  some  years. 

As  has  been  stated  by  Captain  Howgate,  "  the  x>eculiar  nature  of  her 
mission  lifted  the  enterprise  from  the  level  of  an  ordinary  whaling  voy- 
age to  the  higher  plane  of  geographical  discovery.''  Every  one,  except 
the  scientists,  had  a  *^  lay"  in  the  voyage;  and,  so  far  as  the  crew  was 
concerned,  their  "  lay  "  was  to  be  their  only  remuneration ;  as  a  natural 
consequence,  whaling  became  the  primary  object  to  them.  The  expe- 
dition was  also  faiily  successful  in  this  direction. 

As  far  as  the  scientific  work  is  concerned,  some  valuable  work  waa 
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done,  especially  by  Mr.  Sherman  in  meteorology ;  still ,  nearly  all  the  sden- 
tiflc  labors  were  prosecuted  under  very  discouraging  conditions.  The 
lack  of  any  place  to  work  in  save  a  snow-hut  on  shore,  in  which  neither 
sufficient  light  nor  heat  was  to  be  obtained,  rendered  it  very  difficult  to 
prosecute  certain  investigations.  The  late  date  of  sailing  and  the  early- 
departure  from  the  winter  harbor  deprived  us  of  the  most  interestingr 
and  profitable  season  for  scientific  research. 

The  outward  trip  presented  nothing  to  break  the  usual  monotony  of  a 
long  sailing  voyage:  fogs  and  light  winds  prevailed  till  off  the  north  of 
Besolution  Island,  when  a  strong  northeast  gale  was  encountered.  The 
schooner  was  heavily  loaded  and  poorly  trimmed,  so  that  some  uneasi- 
ness for  safety  was  naturally  felt,  esi)ecially  as  we  were  close  inshore 
among  icebergs  and  rocks,  in  a  thick  fog  and  on  an  unknown  coast.  One 
boat  was  stove  in  and  a  few  barrels  of  provisions  washed  fix)m  deck; 
otherwise  no  damage  was  done. 

The  first  anchorage  was  in  Mantilic  Harbor,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Cumberland  Sound,  September  12,  forty-one  days  after  leaving  New 
London.  Some  natives  were  secured  here,  to  assist  in  whaling;  and  all 
their  worldly  possessions,  including  dogs,  sledges,  boats,  &c.,  were  taken 
upon  the  decks,  and  the  schooner  weighed  anchor  and  started  for  the 
opposite  side  of  the  sound.  A  short  stay  was  made  at  the  Kikkertou 
Islands,  and  on  the  6th  of  October  the  Florence  dropped  anchor  in  the 
little  harbor  of  Annanactook,  at  about  lat.  67^  N.,  long.  68<5  5(y  W. 

Arrangements  were  at  once  begun  by  Mr.  Sherman  and  myself  to  erect 
a  shelter  that  would  serve  for  an  observatory  and  general  working-place; 
an  eminence  on  a  little  rocky  Islet  in  the  harbor  was  chosen  for  this 
purpose,  and  our  tent  raised.  Instrument-shelters  were  erected,  and  the 
meteorological  work  began  in  earnest. 

As  soon  as  the  snow  became  compact  enough,  we  engaged  the  Eskimo 
to  build  a  snow-house  for  us,  in  which  our  tent  served  as  a  lining. 

It  was  often  difficult  to  get  from  the  ship  to  the  shore  on  account  of 
the  ice  or  unusually  stormy  weather. 

We  improved  every  opportunity  at  this  late  day  to  secure  specimens; 
but  as  the  ice  soon  formed  over  the  sound,  our  endeavors  were  far  from 
satisfactory,  especially  as  we  were  unable  to  procure  a  boat  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  ixs  tliey  had  to  be  kept  in  readiness  for  whaling. 

The  winter  was  si)eut  by  Mr.  Sherman  in  taking  observations;  and  to 
judge  from  the  manner  in  which  he  assiduously  applied  himself  to  his 
work,  night  and  day,  through  all  weathers  aild  under  the  most  discour- 
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aging  circumstances,  the  results  of  his  labors  cannot  fail  to  be  very  val- 
uable and  do  justice  to  Mr.  Sherman's  indefatigable  perseverance  and 
scholarly  attainments.  We  spent  our  time  in  procuring  and  taking  care 
of  specimens,  as  well  as  taking  our  "  watch''  at  the  observatory  when 
not  too  busy  with  other  work. 

From  our  x>eculiar  surroundings  and  the  isolation  to  which  we  were 
necessarily  subjected,  we  lost  much  of  our  wonted  enthusiasm  during  the 
long,  dreary  winter,  and  found  rest  only  in  continual  work. 

The  spring  of  1878  was  stormy  and  backward,  and  the  prevalence  of 
southerly  gales  kept  the  ice  closely  packed  about  us  till  the  fore  part  of 
July.  This  treacherous  condition  of  the  ice,  and  early  departure  from 
the  winter  harbor,  robbed  us  of  any  opportunity  to  prosecute  extended 
researches,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  harbor;  thuA  the 
most  valuable  season  was  completely  lost  to  us. 

The  Florence  left  her  winter  harbor  on  the  6th  of  July,  having  all  the 
collected  material  for  the  future  Arctic  colony  stored  in  her  hold,  and 
sixteen  Eskimo  and  twenty-eight  dogs  on  deck. 

In  the  unnecessary  haste  of  departure  many  valuable  preparations  had 
to  be  abandoned  for  want  of  time  to  get  them  aboard,  as  well  as  space 
to  store  them. 

Short  stoppages  were  made  at  two  or  thrtJe  points  on  the  outward  • 
passage  from  the  sound,  and  on  the  19th  of  July  we  rounded  Cape  Mercy 
and  took  the  pack-ice  of  Davis  Straits.    It  was  on  this  day  that  the 
schooner  received  the  bump  which  afterwards  cost  us  so  much  trouble 
and  anxiety. 

The  pack  proved  to  be  quite  loose,  but  extensive,  and  the  floes  rather 
small,  but  the  winds  were  invariably  contrary  and  quite  stiff,  and  the 
almost  impenetrable  fog  made  the  navigation  dangeious  and  tedious ; 
we  were  often  obliged  to  tie  up  to  a  floe  and  await  a  "lead"  in  the  pack, 
or  the  lifting  of  the  murky  fog  veil. 

Godhavn  Harbor,  Disko  Island,  Greenland,  was  reached  on  the  3l8t 
of  July.  We  were  all  in  high  spirits  in  anticipation  of  news  from  home, 
if  not  the  presence  of  the  expected  expedition  steamer.  Of  course  the 
double  disappointment  was  sorely  felt. 

The  advent  of  the  expedition  was  awaited  with  great  anxiety,  more 
especially  as  no  word  had  been  sent  us  \ia  Denmark,  so  we  naturally 
concluded  the  vessel  or  vessels  were  belated  from  some  cause ;  but  when 
three  weeks  of  waiting  brought  us  no  news,  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and 
the  Florence  put  on  a  course  for  Cumberland  once  more,  to  return  the 
Eskimo  and  their  effects  to  their  country. 
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During  OUT  sojourn  in  Godhaven  every  attention  was  paid  to  our  com- 
fort by  the  higUy  enlightened  Danes  resident  there,  and  these  three 
short  weeks  were  to  us  the  most  eiyoyable  of  the  whole  cruise.  We 
pursued  our  scientific  labors  here  as  elsewhere  when  an  anchorage  was 
made,  but  in  this  case  had  the  misfortune  of  being  on  an  old  and  wdl- 
rorked  field. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  August,  tiie  Florence  left  Godhaven  and 
sped  on  a  southerly  course,  with  a  fair  north  wind;  this  soon  veered  to 
ESE.  and  blew  a  gale.  For  four  days  the  schooner  lay  hove-to  under 
close-reefed  storm-sail,  while  the  hatches  were  battened  down  over  the 
poor  natives  in  the  hold.  We  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  elem^its 
and  drifted  with  the  sea.  An  impenetrable  fog,  with  heavy  rain,  con- 
tinued the  whole  time,  and  we  were  drifting  among  hundreds  of  ice- 
bergs, but  luckily  did  not  come  in  contact  with  any. 

On  the  27th  land  was  sighted  on  our  starboard  quarter,  and  subse- 
quent observations  proved  us  to  be  in  the  mouth  of  Exeter  Sound  t  We 
had  drifted  completely  across  Davis  Straits. 

On  the  31st  of  August  we  again  anchored  at  Niantilic,  and  most  toUl- 
ingly  landed  our  passengers  and  all  their  goods,  and  eiyoyed  a  few  days 
of  rest  J — ^rest  from  the  howling  of  wind  and  wave  and  from  the  far.less 
musical  squall  of  the  juvenile  Eskimo  and  the  fiendish  howls  of  the  dogs. 
We  could  also  ei\joy  the  luxury  of  clean  and  free  decks  once  more,  the 
first  time  since  June. 

On  the  12th  of  September  willing  hands  headed  the  Florence  for  home, 
very  glad  indeed  to  near  the  long-wished-for  shores  of  the  United 
States,  but  littie  dreaming  of  the  terrible  passage  we  were  about  to  en- 
coimter. 

We  started  with  a  fair  free  wind,  which  soon  increased  to  a  gale;  and 
a«  the  size  of  the  schooner  forbid  scudding  with  more  than  a  whole  sail 
breeze,  we  were  obliged  to  heave-to  for  two  days.  From  this  time  till 
the  26th,  when  we  made  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  we  were  in  a  con- 
tinual gale  nearly  the  whole  time.  At  the  commencement  of  e4ch  storm, 
and  tbey  followed  one  another  in  quick  succession,  we  made  a  Mr  run 
for  a  few  hours,  and  then  hove-to  till  the  storm  abated. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  the  Florence  left  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
lor  the  United  States.  The  passage  was  one  of  unusually  severe  weather : 
one  storm  followed  an  other  before  the  sea  could  go  down,  and  to  add 
to  our  misery  the  schooner  sprang  a  leak  on  the  evening  of  the  lOth, 
while  carrying  a  good  deal  of  canvas,  with  stiflf  free 'wind  and  heavy 
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head  sea.  We  were  somewhere  off  Sable  Island  at  the  time,  our  exact 
bearings  beipg  unknown  to  us.  The  pumps  were  kept  manned,  and  dili- 
gent search  made  for  the  leak,  but  without  avail.  Such  a  condition  of 
affairs  cast  a  shadow  of  gloom  over  the  whole  company:  our  provisions 
gone,  ship  leaking  badly,  and  not  knowing  at  what  moment  it  might 
gain  on  ns;  the  elements  in  all  their  fury  let  loose,  so  that  we  were  en- 
tirely in  their  power,  drifting  helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  raging  billows, 
without  knowledge  of  our  position  within  a  hundred  miles.  On  the 
evening  of  October  26,  Thatcher's  Island  lights  were  sighted,  and  the 
Florence  seemed  to  have  become  animated,  for  with  a  fair  NW.  breeze 
she  sped  like  a  thing  of  life,  and  before  midnight  we  saw  the  reflected 
lights  of  Boston  on  the  clouds,  and  the  next  morning  dropped  anchor  in 
Provincetown,  Mass.  Provisions  were  secured  and  some  slight  repairs 
made. 

On  the  morning  of  October  30,  the  Florence  lay  alongside  of  the  same 
dock  she  had  left  fifteen  months  before,  every  man  brought  back  alive 
and  well. 
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ETHNOLOGY. 

FRAGlCENrARY  NOTES  ON  THE  E^IMO  OF  CUMBERLAND  SOUND. 


By  Ludwio  Kumliex. 


The  Cumberland  Straits,  Sound,  Gulf,  or  Inlet,  extends  from  about 
lat.  650  :N^.  to  lat.  67©  +  N.  It  is  the  Cumberland  Straits  of  Baffin,  its 
original  discoverer  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  5  the  Hogarth 
Sound  of  Captain  Penny,  who  rediscovered  it  in  1839;  and  the  North- 
umberland Inlet  of  Captain  Wareham  in  1841. 

During  the  last  quarter  century  it  has  often  been  visited  by  Scotch 
and  American  whalemen,  ships  frequently  wintering  on  the  southwest* 
em  shores. 

It  is  at  present  unknown  if  it  be  a  sound  or  gulf;  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  gulf,  but  some  Eskimo  say  that  the  Kingwah  Fjord,  one  of 
the  arms  extending  to  the  ]S^.,  opens  into  a  large  expanse  of  water, 
to  them  unknown.  Icebergs  are  also  sometimes  found  in  this  ^ord  that, 
from  their  positions,  seem  to  have  come  ftx)m  the  northward,  and  not 
from  the  south. 

The  eastern  shore  of  this  sound  forms  the  western  boundary  of  that 
I)ortion  of  Cumberland  Island  which  lies  between  its  waters  and  Davis 
Straits,  and  known  as  the  Penny  Peninsula. 

In  about  lat.  G6^  N.  the  Kingnite  Fjord  extends  from  the  sound  in  an 
ENE.  direction,  and  nearly  joins  Exeter  Sound  frx)m  Davis  Straits; 
they  are  separated  only  by  a  portage  of  a  few  miles.  The  Cumberland 
Eskimo  make  frequent  excursions  to  the  eastern  shore  via  these  flords, 
but  seem  to  have  extended  their  migrations  but  a  short  distance  north- 
ward, finding  Cumberland  Sound  more  to  their  tastes. 

The  width  of  Cumberland  Sound  opposite  Niantilic  is  about  thirty 
miles,  possibly  its  widest  part.  It  is  indented  by  numerous  and  large 
flords,  few,  if  any,  of  them  having  been  explored ;  many  islands  are  scat- 
tered along  both  shores,  and  in  some  instances  form  quite  considerable 
groups. 

Ilie  present  Eskimo  are  few  in  numbers.    We  would  estimate  the 

entire  i)opulation,  men,  women,  and  children,  on  both  sides  of  the  sound^ 
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from  Cape  Mercy  on  the  east  to  Nugumeute  on  the  w^t,  not  to  exceed 
four  hundred  individuals.  It  is  certain  that  within  the  last  thirty  yerTs 
the  mortality  has  been  very  great  among  them;  even  the  whalemen 
remark  an  astonishing  diminution  in  their  numbers  at  the  present  day, 
as  compared  with  twenty  years  ap>. 

Numerous  traditions  exist  among  them  of  the  time  when  they  warred 
with  other  trilies,  and  old  men,  now  living,  have  pointed  out  to  us  islands 
that  were  once  the  scene  of  battles,  where  the  besieged  party  was  starved 
into  submission  by  their  enemies.  According  to  the  usual  story,  the 
hurling  of  stones  was  one  of  the  most  effective  and  common  modes  of 
warfare;  this  was  especially  the  case  when  one  party  could  get  upon  a 
ledge  above  the  other.  At  the  present  day  they  are  peaceful  and  quiet, 
have  no  recognized  leader,  and  no  desire  to  fight,  even  if  their  numbers 
would  permit  of  it. 

As  the  story  goes,  the  present  population  were  the  victors  in  those 
fights,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  they  now  inhabit  Some  say 
they  came  from  the  northwest,  and  found  another  tribe,  which  they 
overcame  and  drove  away.  Their  stories  on  this  subject  vary,  and 
sometimes  with  this  unusually  interesting  tradition,  as  well  as  many 
others,  they  get  events  of  a  very  recent  date  hopelessly  mixed  up  with 
the  rest;  and  it  is  no  unusual  instance  to  find  that  some  whaler  with  a 
good  imagination  has  supplied  and  restored  lost  portions  of  the  nar- 
rative, to  their  entire  satisfaction;  but  these  restorations  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  utter  disregard  of  truth  or  possibility. 

The  following  tradition  is  a  translation  from  one  of  the  most  reliable 
natives  we  became  acquainted  with: 

'*A  long  time  ago  {Ucliemaniadlo)*  other  Innuits  (Eskimo)  were  found 
here;  they  were  called  "  Tunak'^;!  they  were  very  strong,  veiy  large,  and 
had  short  legs  and  large  arms;  they  had  very  wide  chests.  Their  clothes 
were  made  of  bear  skins,  and  their  knives  from  walrus  tusks.  Did  not 
use  bows  and  arrows,  but  only  the  harpoon-lance;  they  harpooned  the 
reindeer  in  the  water,  from  their  kyacks;  used  very  large  kyacks.    The 

*  Here  arises  a  gr^t  difficulty:  iichemani  signifies  a  loug  time,  i.  c,  it  may  be  any* 
where  from  a  week  to  a  year;  Uchemaniadlo  is  a  very  much  longer  period,  generaUy 
conceded  to  antedate  the  advent  of  the  whites;  at  least,  this  was  the  only  example 
we  could  bring  up  which  they  could  understand,  except  their  own  ages,  which  we  could 
ascertain  with  less  certainty.  When  a  very  long  period  (as  in  this  case)  is  represented 
as  having  intervened,  they  repeat  iichemaniadlo  several  times,  but  how  much  Ume  Is 
added  by  each  repetition  we  are  unable  to  say. 

t  Variously  pronbnnced,  "Tunarc,"  "Tunnuk,"  or  **Tunnak." 
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Tunuks  made  houses  out  of  atone.*  They  were  able  to  lift  large  stones. 
We  were  afraid  of  them;  we  fought  with  them  and  killed  them.  They 
(the  Tunuks)  came  in  the  first  place  from  OreenlandA  The  women  made 
clothes  from  their  own  hair.  They  had  no  dogs  at  that  time,  but  they 
made  sledges  and  harnesses,  and  finally  (ioitchou  =  by  and  by)  put  the 
harnesses  on  three  rocks,  one  white,  one  red,  and  one  black;  they  then 
called,  and  when  they  looked  they  found  the  stones  had  been  trans'- 
formed  into  dogs.  After  a  time  they  got  plenty  dogs;  then  they  went 
about  more.  The  present  Eskimo  could  not  understand  their  language. 
They  lived  to  a  great  age  {K  tuJcewouk  nami  =  did  not  die!).  Far  to  the 
west  some  Eskimo  lately  saw  some  Tunuks  j  they  had  bear-skin  cloth- 
ing. In  the  Tunuks  land  (wjieret)  the  musk  ox  (oming  muk)^  bear,  and 
seals  are  abundant.  They  build  walls  of  stones  on  the  land,  and  drive 
the  reindeer  into  ponds,  and  catch  them  in  kyacks.  They  have  a  large, 
long  callyiong  (coat,  or  jumper  jacket)  that  they  fieisten  down  around 
them  on  the  ice  while  they  are  watching  a  seal's  hole;  underneath  this 

*  Vide  sketch  of  foundation,  No.  1.  Stone  foundations  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  pat- 
tern are  found  in  many  of  the  larger  fjords.  The  subject  of  the  sketch  was  about  four- 
teen feet  in  its  greatest  diameter  (the  larger  enclosure)  inside;  the  smaller  one  about 
ten  feet.  The  arrangement  is  much  the  same  as  the  Eskimo  use  at  the  present  day,  a 
raised  platform  in  the  end  opposite  the  entrance  for  a  sleeping  and  general  lounging 
place,  and  two  smaUer  platforms  on  either  side,  where  the  lamps  are  kept,  and  whero 
the  garbage  accumulates. 

These  foundations  are  now  mere  ruins.  Some  of  the  stones  in  the  walla  are  so  large 
that  it  must  have  reqtured  the  united  efforts  of  seyeral  men  to  place  them  in  position. 
The  stones  graduaUy  diminish  in  size  from  the  foundation  upward.  Standing  walls  are 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  might  have  been  a  foot  higher,  to  Judge  from  the 
loose  stones  lying  about.  There  was  probably  a  frame-work  of  whale  ribs,  over  which 
the  seal-skin  covering  was  spread. 

On  the  north  side  of  this  foundation  were  seven  kyacks,  built  of  smaU  stones;  they 
lie  parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  length;  they  are  built  of 
a  single  row  of  stones,  and  only  one  tier  high.  These  are  said  to  indicate  the  number 
of  inmates  that  have  died.  They  appear  to  us  more  like  the  work  of  children.  In 
the  lamp-places  we  found  the  remains  of  Pagomys  foeUdua  (abundant),  Phooa  harhata, 
Ciatophora  cristata^,  Trichechus  rosukaruSy  Ursua  maritimus  (the  three  last-named  species 
occur  now  only  as  stragglers  in  the  vicinity),  Rangifer  tarandus,  Beluga  oatodoUf  Larus 

1,  and  Somateria f  {mollisaimat  probably).    Other  bones  are  found,  but  not 

recognizable  from  decay.  No  implements  were  found  except  a  stone  skin-scraper. 
The  present  Eskimo  say  these  stone  foundations  were  made  by  the  Tunuks,  They  are 
found  in  various  out-of-the-way  places,  especially  in  the  greater  Kingwah  i^'orS. 

t  About  twenty  years  ago,  a  man  find  women  (Greenlandcrs)  landed  near  Cape  Mercy, 
having  got  adrift  on  a  piece  of  ice  on  the  Greenland  coast.  From  this  occurrence  we 
conjecture  that  the  story  has  received  a  modem  addition. 
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g  ^rment,  on  the  ice,  they  place  a  lamp;  over  this  lamp  they  cook  meat. 
Inert  eyes  are  sore  all  the  time.  We  are  afraid  of  them ;  do  not  like 
tnem;  glad  they  have  gone  away.'^ 

This  tradition  differs  somewhat  in  the  particulars  when  told  by  difier- 
i^t  individuals,  but  the  main  points  are  essentially  the  same.  Many 
will  not  tell  it  all ;  some,  only  parts  of  it.  The  ridiculous  story  about 
the  dogs  is  firmly  believed  by  the  present  Eskimo  as  the  origin  of  these 
animals. 

That  the  Tunuks  have  been  seen  of  late  years  in  the  west  is  not  im- 
probable,— ^that  is,  natives,  different  in  dress  and  stature;  but  they  were 
most  likely  the  tribe  known  as  the  Pelly  Bay  Eskimo  from  the  north 
shores  of  Hudson's  Straits  and  from  Fo;c  Channel,  they  being  larger 
and  more  robust  than  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
certain  that  since  the  whalers  have  begun  coming  among  the  Cumber- 
land Eskimo,  and  introduced  venereal  diseases,  they  have  deteriorated 
very  much.  They  now  .almost  depend  upon  ships  coming,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence are  becoming  less  expert  hunters,  and  more  careless  in  the 
construction  of  their  habitiations,  which  are  merely  rude  temporary  shel- 
ters made  at  a  few  minutes'  notice.  Great  suffering  often  ensues  from 
living  in  these  miserable  huts.  The  seal  skin  that  should  have  gone  to 
repair  the  tent  is  bartered  to  the  whalemen  for  a  little  tobacco,  or  some 
valueless  trinket,  which  is  soon  thrown  aside.  The  men  are  employed  to 
catch  whales,  when  they  should  be  hunting  in  order  to  supply  the  wants 
of  their  families^  and  the  women,  half  clad,  but  sx>orting  a  gaudy  calico 
gown,  instead  of  their  comfortable  skin  clothes,  and  dying  of  a  quick 
consumption  in  consequence,  when  they  should  be  repairing  garments 
or  preparing  skins,  are  loafing  around  the  ships,  doing  nothing  for 
themselves  or  any  one  else. 

The  Cumberland  Eskimo  of  to-day,  with  his  breech-loading  rifle, 
steel  knives,  cotton  jacket,  and  all  the  various  trinkets  he  succeeds  in 
procuring  from  the  ships,  is  worse  clad,  lives  poorer,  and  gets  less  to  eat 
than  did  his  forefathers,  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  white  man. 

There  is  a  practice  among  them  that  is  probably  of  long  standing,  and 
is  regularly  carried  out  every  season,  of  going  into  the  interior  or  up 
some  of  the  large  fjords  after  reindeer.  They  generally  go  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  returning  in  September,  to  be  on  hand  when 
the  fall  whaling  begins.  The  purpose  of  this  reindeer  hunt  is  to  prociu^ 
skins  for  their  winter  clothing.  Nearly  alLretum  to  the  sound  to  wrntor. 
They  have  regular  settlements,  which  are  hardly  ever  entirely  deserted 
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at  any  season.  The  principal  ones  are  known  as  Nugomeute,  Niantilic, 
Kewbo3rant,  Kemesnit^  Annanactook,  Oosooadluin,  Ejujaajnin,  Kikker- 
ton^  and  Middli^nacktoack  Islands^  and  Shaumeer,  situate  at  different 
points  on  both  sides  of  Comberland  Soond.  Daring  the  winter  they  con- 
gregate at  these  i)oints  in  little  villages  of  snow-huts. 

The  present  principal  headquarters  are  at  the  Kikkerton  Islands^  or  at 
Kiantilic,  according  to  which  x>oint  the  whalers  winter.  The  old  harbor 
of  Kemasuit,  once  the  winter  harbor  of  whalers  and  a  &Torite  resort  of 
the  Eskimo,  is  now  darted,  except  by  a  few  superannuated  couples, 
who  manage  to  catch  enough  seal  to  live  on. 

As  a  rule,  the  present  race  is  of  short  stature,  the  men  £rom  Ave  feet 
three  inches  to  Ave  feet  six.  There  are  some  exceptions,  but  they  are 
in  favor  of  a  less  rather  than  a  greater  height  The  women  are  a  little 
shorter.  The  lower  extremities  are  rather  short  in  proportion  to  the 
body,  and  bow-legs  are  almost  the  rule.  This  probably  arises  fix)m  the 
manner  in  which  the  children  are  carried  in  the  mother's  hood,  as  well 
as  the  early  age  at  which  they  attempt  to  walk.  The  habit  of  sitting 
cross-legged  may  also  have  a  tendency  to  produce  this  deformity.  Their 
hands  and  feet  are  small  and  well  formed.  Their  hands  are  almost  covered 
with  thescarsofcutsand  bruises.  It  seems  that  in  healing  the  injured  part 
rises,  and  is  always  afterwards  disgustingly  prominent.  There  is  a  great 
variation  in  the  color  of  their  skin,  and  a  description  that  would  answer 
for  one  might  not  apply  at  all  to  another.  Even  among  those  that  are 
of  pure  breed  there  are  some  whose  skins  are  no  darker  than  a  white 
man's  would  be  if  subjected  to  the  rigors  of  wind  and  cold,  and  the 
never-removed  accumulation  of  soot  and  grease.  Others  again  seem  to 
have  been  "  bom  so."  The  children,  when  young,  are  quite  foir.  The 
eyes  are  small,  oblique,  and  black  or  very  dark  brown.  The  hair  is 
black,  straight,  coarse,  and  very  abundant.  It  is  rarely  wavy  or  curly 
among  the  full-blooded  Innuits. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  the  above  in  cases  of  half-breeds. 
Their  faces  are  broad  and  flat,  with  rather  large  lips  and  prominent 
cheek-bones. 

Infenticide  is  not  practiced  among  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  at  the 
present  day.  I  have  learned  from  some  of  the  most  intelligent  that  this 
barbarous  custom  was  in  vogue  in  former  times,  however.  Among  the 
natives  of  Eepulse  Bay  and  those  living  on  the  north  shores  of  Hudson's 
Straits,  it  is  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  with  the  tribe 
known  as  the  Pelly  Bay  natives.    The  practice  is  confined  almost  en- 
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tirely  to  female  children,  the  reason  being,  they  tell  us,  that  they  are 
unable  to  hont,  and  consequently  of  little  account.  It  seems  to  have 
b^'ien  referable  to  the  same  cause  among  the  Cumberland  Eskimo.  Their 
intercourse  with  the  whites  seems  to  have  modified  some  of  the  most 
barbarous  of  their  primitive  habite. 

Twins  are  not  common,  and  triplets  very  rare.  The  males  outnumber 
the  females.  Infanticide  may,  to  some  extent,  be  the  cause;  but  lung 
diseases,  which  are  alarmingly  prevalent,  seem  more  fatal  to  the  women 
than  to  the  men. 

Children  are  often  mated  by  the  parents  while  they  are  still  mere  in< 
£aiit8.  There  is  such  an  extreme  laxity  of  morals  that  the  young  women 
almost  invarialy  become  wives  only  a  short  time  before  they  are  mothers. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  age  the  women  cease  to  bear  children, 
as  they  have  no  idea  of  their  own  age,  and  few  are  able  to  count  above 
ten.  Puberty  takes  place  at  an  early  age,  possibly  at  fourteen  with  the 
female.  They  are  not  a  prolific  race,  and  it  is  seldom  a  woman  has  more 
than  two  or  three  children,  and  often  only  one,  of  her  own;  stUl  many, 
lOr  almost  all,  have  children ;  but  inquiry  will  generally  divulge  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  children  have  been  bought.  Almost  every  young  womaii 
has  or  has  had  a  child,  but  the  identity  of  the  father  is  in  no  wise  neces- 
sary in  order  to  insure  the  respectability  of  the  mother  or  child.  Such 
children  are  generally  traded  or  given  away  to  some  elderly  couple  as 
soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  leave  the  mother.  The  foster-parents 
take  quite  as  good  care  of  such  adopted  children  as  if  they  were  their 
own. 

So  &r  as  we  could  learn,  they  do  not  generally  practice  any  rites  or 
ceremonies  of  marriage.  The  best  hunter,  or  the  owner  of  the  largest 
number  of  dogs  and  hunting-gear,  will  seldom  have  any  difficulty  in 
procuring  the  woman  of  his  choice  for  a  wife,  even  though  she  has  a 
husband  at  the  time.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  trade  wives  for  short 
periods  or  for  good.  They  appear  to  have  marriage  rites  sometimes,  but 
we  could  induce  no  one  to  tell  us,  except  one  squaw,  who  agreed  to, 
but  only  on  condition  that  we  became  one  of  the  interested  parties  and 
she  the  other.  This  was  more  than  we  had  bargained  for,  and,  although 
generally  willing  to  be  a  martyr  for  the  cause  of  science,  we  allowed  this 
opportunity  to  pass  without  improving  it. 

Monogamy  is  at  the  present  time  the  most  prevalent.  Polygamy  is 
practiced  only  in  the  case  of  a  man  being  able  to  i>ro\ide  for  two  or  more 
wives.    Three,  and  even  four,  are  known  of,  but  rare.    Neither  do  two 
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or  three  wives  in  one  hut  make  an  altogether  harmonious  household; 
but  all  little  difficulties  are  generally  settled  by  the  husband,  in  a  man- 
ner better  calculated  to  insure  reverence  to  masculine  strength  than 
respect  for  superior  intelligence. 

The  scarcity  of  women  at  present  in  proiwrtion  to  the  men  makes 
polygamy  a  luxury  only  to  be  indulged  in  by  the  wealthy.  Divorce,  if 
it  can  be  called  by  that  name,  is  very  fi*equent  among  them.  All  that 
is  needed  is  that  the  husband  tires  of  his  wife,  or  knows  of  a  better  one 
that  he  is  able  to  procure.  Neither  does  it  seem  to  trouble  the  woman 
much :  she  is  quite  sure  to  have  another  offer  before  long;  and  a  change 
of  this  kind  seems  to  benefit  both  parties.  One  rather  remarkable  and 
very  laudable  practice  among  these  people  is  the  adoption  of  young 
children  whose  parents  are  dead,  or,  as  often  happens,  whose  mother  is 
the  only  recognized  parent  Orphans,  so  to  speak,  are  thus  twice  as 
common  as  among  civilized  nations.  These  children,  whether  bought 
or  received  as  a  gift,  are  always  taken  as  good  care  of  as  if  they  were 
their  own,  especially  if  they  are  boys. 

Among  the  Eskimo  employed  by  the  Florence  was  a  family  that  had 
two  children,  who  passed  for  brother  and  sister.  One,  the  boy,  was  a 
nephew  of  "  Eskimo  Joe,''  of  Polaris  fame.  He  had  been  bought  flrom 
the  Hudson's  Straits  Eskimo,  some  two  hundred  miles  to  the  south.  He 
was  a  perfect  little  satan;  and,  though  he  gave  us  much  annoyance,  he 
was  a  never-failing  source  of  amusement  to  us  all.  The  girl,  again,  was 
a  native  of  Exeter  Sound,  on  the  west  coast  of  Davis  Staits ;  still,  both 
were  considered  as  their  own  children,  and  well  cared  for. 

Half-breeds  are  said  to  be  of  more  irritable  temperaments,  and  less 
able  to  bear  exx)osure  and  fatigue,  than  the  full-blooded  Eskimo. 

The  food  of  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  consists  entirely  of  flesh,  and  in 
most  sections  of  the  sound  of  Pagomys  fcetidus.  In  Dact,  this  animal  is 
their  principal  dependence  for  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  light.  The 
Eskimo  will  eat  a  few  of  the  berries  of  Vaccinium  uliginosum  and  Empetrum 
nigrum^  the  roots  of  PediculariSj  and  occasionally  a  little  Fucus  vesiculo- 
8US  in  winter,  but  this  constitutes  a  very  small  and  unimportant  part  of 
their  food. 

As  soon  a^  the  ice  has  fairly  left  the  sound,  the  Eskimo  hunter  leaves 
the  winter  encampment,  with  his  family  and  such  portions  of  his  house- 
hold goods  as  will  be  needed,  and  takes  a  tour  inland  or  up  some  of  the 
large  fjords  after  reindeer.  The  larger  part  of  his  possessions,  including 
sledge,  dogs,  harnesses,  winter  clothing,  &c,  he  secretes  among  the  rocks 
in  some  unfrequented  spot.  His  dogs  are  put  on  some  little  rocky  islet, 
BuU.  Nat.  Mus.  Ko.  15 2 
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to  shut  tor  themselves.  They  eke  out  a  scanty  subsistence  by  making 
good  use  of  their  time  at  low  tide,  Oottm  scorpius  constituting  the  greater 
part  of  their  food  at  this  season. 

There  are  at  present  so  many  whaleboats  owned  by  these  Eskimo, 
that  they  experience  little  difficulty  in  making  quite  extensive  cruises, 
three  or  four  families  constituting  a  boat's  crew.  They  will  load  a  whale- 
boat  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  gunwale,  and  then  set  out  for  a  few 
weeks  of  enjoyment  and  abundance.  The  squaws  do  the  rowing  and  the 
"  captain '^  stands  majestically  in  the  stem  \vith  the  steering  oar,  while 
the  rest  of  the  men  are  either  asleep  or  on  the  lookout  for  game.  The 
cargo  consists  of  their  tent-poles,  the  skin-tents,  pots,  and  lamps,  with 
sundry  skin-bags  containing  the  womon^s  sewing  and  skiiming  utensils. 
Their  hunting-gear,  of  course,  forms  a  quite  conspicuous  portion  of  the 
contents  of  the  lK)at.  Very  few  there  are  at  present  who  have  not  Ihs- 
come  the  possessors  of  a  half-barrel,  and  this  vessel  occupies  a  conspic- 
uous place  in  the  boat,  and  is  almost  constantly  receiving  sulditions  of 
animal  matter  in  some  shape ;  a  few  young  eiders  or  gulls  will  soon  be 
covered  up  with  the  intestines  of  a  seal  and  its  flesh.  From  this  recei>- 
tacle  all  obtain  a  piece  of  meat  whenever  they  feel  hungry.  This  ves- 
sel is  never  emptied  of  its  contents,  except  by  accident  or  when  scarcity 
of  material  forbids  its  repletion ;  and,  as  the  temperature  at  this  season 
is  well  up  in  the  "  sixties"  during  the  day,  this  garbage  heap  becomes 
so  offensive  as  to  be  unbearable  to  any  one  but  an  Eskimo. 

They  proceed  at  a  very  leisurely  rate,  rowing  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  stopping  for  a  time,  chatting,  smoking,  or  eating.  When  they  fed 
tired  they  haul  up  on  the  rocks  and  have  a  sleep,  and  then  resume  the 
journey  in  the  same  vagabond  manner.  If,  while  thus  cruising,  any  live 
crea;ture  that  they  think  there  is  any  possibility  they  can  capture  comes 
in  eight,  all  hands  become  animated,  the  oars  are  plied  with  redoubled 
energy,  guns  and  spears  are  in  readiness,  and  every  one  is  eager  for  the 
sport.  Hours  are  often  consumed  in  chasing  half-grown  duck  or  young 
loon,  which  when  procured  is  but  a  bite ;  but  the  fun  of  the  chase  seems  to 
be  the  principal  object,  and  they  enjoy  it  hugely.  Thus  they  journey  till 
they  reach  some  suitable  locsility,  when  the  boat  is  unloaded,  the  toopiks 
raised,  the  lamps  jmt  in  their  places,  and  all  is  ready  for  a  grand  hunt. 
The  men  divide  and  scatter  over  the  mountains,  leaving  the  camp  in 
charge  of  the  women  and  children ;  these  busy  themselves  by  hunting 
for  and  destroying  every  living  creature  that  they  can  find. 

Oil  the  return  of  the  hunters,  who  perchance  have  brought  some  skins 
and  a  hunk  of  venison,  there  are  joyous  times  in  caiup ;  the  meat  is  dls- 
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posed  of  first,  and  then  the  younger  people  engage  in  varions  games, 
while  the  older  ones  gather  around  some  aged  crone,  who  excitedly 
recounts  the  hunts  of  her  girlhood  days,  plentifully  intermixing  stray 
X)ortions  of  the  old  sagas  and  legends  with  which  her  memory  is  replete. 
Thus  they  live  firom  day  to  day,  the  men  hunting  and  the  women  stretch- 
ing the  skins,  till  the  season  comes  around  when  they  must  return  to 
the  coast.  Happy,  contented,  vagabond  race !  no  thoughts  of  the  mor- 
row disturb  the  tranquillity  of  their  minds. 

When  a  deer  is  killed  any  distance  from  camp,  the  meat  is  cached, 
with  the  intention  of  returning  after  it  in  winter;  but  with  what  the 
wolves  and  foxes  devour  and  what  the  Eskimo  never  can  find  again, 
very  little  is  brought  back. 

Many  have  now  firearms  of  some  pattern  or  other;  and  though  they 
will  hunt  for  a  ball  that  has  missed  its  mark  for  half  a  day,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  fire  at  any  useless  creature  that  comes  in  their  way.  Those 
that  have  no  guns  use  bows  and  arrows  made  from  reindeer  antlers. 
Sometimes  the  deer  are  driven  intoi>onds,  and  even  into  the  salt  water, 
and  captured  in  kyacks  with  harpoons. 

They  have  an  interesting  custom  or  superstition,  namely,  the  killing 
of  the  evil  spirit  of  the  deer;  some  time  during  the  winter  or  early  in 
spring,  at  any  rate  before  they  can  go  deer-hunting,  they  congregpte 
together  and  dispose  of  this  imaginary  evil.  The  chief  anooo%  angekok^ 
or  medicine-man,  is  the  main  performer.  He  goes  through  a  number  of 
gyrations  and  contortions,  constantly  hallooing  and  calling,  till  suddenly 
the  imaginary  deer  is  among  them.  Now  begins  a  lively  time.  Every 
one  is  screaming,  running,  jumping,  spearing,  and  stabbing  at  the  imag- 
inary deer,  till  one  would  think  a  whole  mad-house  was  let  loose.  Often 
this  deer  proves  very  agile,  and  must  be  hard  to  kill,  for  I  have  known 
them  to  keep  this  performance  up  for  days;  in  fact,  till  they  were  com- 
pletely exhausted. 

During  one  of  these  performances  an  old  man  speared  the  deer,  another 
knocked  out  an  eye,  a  third  stabbed  him,  and  so  on  till  he  was  dead. 
Those  who  are  able  or  fortunate  enough  to  inflict  some  injury  on  this 
bad  deer,  especially  he  who  inflicts  the  death-blow,  is  considered  ex- 
tremely lucky,  as  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  as  many  deer 
as  he  wants,  for  there  is  no  longer  an  evil  spirit  to  turn  his  bullets  or 
arrows  from  thett  course. 

They  seldom  kill  a  deer  after  the  regular  hunting  season  is  over,  till 
this  performance  has  been  gone  through  with,  even  though  a  very  good 
opportunity  presents  itself. 
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Salmo  salavj  and  one  other  species  of  Salmo  that  I  could  not  procure 
enough  of  to  identify,  are  caught  to  some  extent  in  June  and  September 
in  some  of  the  larger  iQords;  they  are  mostly  caught  with  a  sx>ear,  but 
sometimes  with  a  hook.    (For  description  vide  under  hunting-gear,  &c.) 

When  these  fish  are  caught,  they  are  put  into  a  seal-skin  bag,  and  it 
remains  tied  up  tiU  the  whole  becomes  a  mass  of  putrid  and  fermenting 
fish,  about  as  repulsive  to-  taste,  sight,  and  smell  as  can  be  imagined. 
Coitus  scorpivsj  which  contributes  so  largely  towards  the  Greenlander's 
larder,  is  not  utilized  by  the  Cumberland  Eskimo,  except  in  cases  of  a 
scarcity  of  other  food  supplies;  the  fish  is  abundant  in  their  waters, 
however,  and  fully  as  good  eating  as  they  are  on  the  Greenland  coast. 

Birds  and  their  eggs  also  contribute  towards  their  sustenance  in  sea- 
son; they  are  extremely  fond  of  eggs,  and  devour  them  in  astonishing 
quantities. 

The  "black  skin''  of  the  whale,  called  by  them  muktukj  is  esteemed 
the  greatest  delicacy.  When  they  first  procure  a  supply  of  this  food, 
they  almost  invariably  eat  themselves  sick,  especially  the  children.  We 
found  this  black  skin  not  unpleasant  tasting  when  boiled  and  then  pickled 
in  strong  vinegar  and  eaten  cold;  but  the  first  attempts  at  masticating  it 
will  remind  one  of  chewing  India  rubber.  When  eaten  to  excess,  espe- 
cially when  raw,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  laxative.  It  is  generally  eaten 
with  about  half  an  inch  of  blubber  adhering. 

The  greater  portion  of  their  food  is  eaten  raw,  especially  in  winter.* 
When  they  cook  at  all,  they  only  "simmer"  it  over  their  lamps  in  a  iK)t 
of  soapstone.  These  pots  are  from  eight  to  twenty  inches  in  length, 
usually  about  sixteen  inches,  and  though  of  variable  patterns,  the  length 
is  generally  three  times  the  width  or  depth.  Among  such  Eskimo  as 
are  able  to  procure  old  cast-away  meat-cans  firt)m  around  the  ships,  tin 
has  sui)erseded  the  soapstone  both  for  lamps  and  boiling-pots. 

In  summer,  especially  when  on  hunting  excursions,  they  very  often 
"fry"  meat  by  making  a  little  fireplace  of  stones,  and  laying  a  flat  piece 
of  stone  on  the  top.  The  opening  to  receive  the  fuel  supply  is  to  wind- 
ward. For  fuel  at  such  times  they  use  Cassiope  tetragona  and  Ledum 
palvstre;  these  shrubs  make  a  quick  and  very  hot  fire.  It  would  be 
comparatively  an  easy  task  for  these  people  to  gather  enough  Cassiope 
tetragona  during  the  summer  to  bum  during  the  coldest  weather,  and 
not  rely  wholly  upon  blubber. 

When  the  Eskimo  have  been  simmering  meat,  especially  seal,  in  their 
boiling-pots,  they  pour  off  the  liquor  and  mix  it  with  about  an  equal 
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quantity  of  blood;  this  makes  a  thick  and  rather  greasy  soup  that  must 
be  quite  nourishing;  the  children  are  very  fond  of  it.  It  seems  possible 
that  fipom  this  dish  has  originated  the  jjopular  error  that  these  people 
drinJc  oilj  a  notion  that  is  simply  preposterous. 

I  ijound  among  some  of  these  people  a  little  spoon,  or  rather  a  minia- 
ture scoop,  made  of  ivory,  which  they  used  to  drink  the  soup  with ;  it 
appears  to  be  an  old  utensil,  now  fast  going  out  of  use,  for  they  can  now 
procure  tin  mugs.  A  reindeer's  rib,  pointed  at  one  end,  is  used  to  fish 
up  the  meat  with,  and  sometimes  to  convey  it  to  the  mouth.  These 
instruments  are  found  in  the  graves,  but  seem  to  be  but  little  used  at 
the  present  day. 

When  a  seal  is  brought  to  the  encampment,  especially  if  they  have  not 
been  plenty  for  some  days,  all  the  villagers  are  invited  to  the  hut  of  the 
lucky  hunter,  and  the  seal  is  soon  dispatched.  A  couple  of  the  younger 
men  skin  the  animal  and  distribute  the  pieces  to  the  assembled  company 
as  fast  as  needed.  The  testicles,  being  considered  as  the  choicest  titbit, 
are  usually  handed  over  to  the  hostess;  the  spinal  cord  is  also  rated  as 
one  of  the  choicest  portions  of  the  animal.  During  these  feasts  they 
gorge  themselves  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  are  in  good  humor  and 
hilarious.  Though  there  may  be  ever  so  poor  prospects  to  procure  more 
food  for  the  morrow,  this  does  not  deter  them  from  gluttonously  devour- 
ing the  last  morsel,  and  then  go  on  allowance  till  they  can  get  a  fresh 
supply.  I  have  seen  them  thus  gorge  themselves,  and  then  lie  down  to 
sleep  with  a  piece  of  seal  meat  by  their  side,  which  they  attacked  every 
time  they  awoke. 

The  intestines  of  birds,  notably  Lagapus  and  Sonmteriaj  are  looked 
upon  as  choice  parts,  and  birds  brought  to  the  encampment  are  gene- 
rally "  drawn  ^  by  the  hunters.  The  fatty  excrescence  at  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible  of  the  male  8om.  spectabilw  is  too  great  a  temptation 
for  them.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  could  induce  them  to 
bring  these  birds  to  camp  without  having  them  thus  mutilated. 

Since  whalers  began  to  cruise  in  the  Cumberland  waters,  they  have 
found  that  it  is  decidedly  to  their  advantage  to  hire  boats'  crews  of 
natives  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  whales.  They  make  good  whalemen. 
When  such  crews  are  secured,  they  wisely  count  in  all  of  their  family  in  tho 
bargain,  so  that  to  secure  the  services  of  a  crew  of  seven  men  one  must 
feed  thirty  or  more.  While  working  for  whalers,  these  Eskimo  depend 
almost  wholly  on  the  ship  for  their  food  supply ;  as  a  consequence,  they 
are  fast  becoming  poor  hunters,  and  prefer  to  lounge  around  a  vessel 
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and  pick  up  such  scraps  as  offer  themselves  rather  than  to  strike  out  for 
themselves  and  live  independently  and  in  comparative  plenty. 

As  to  meals,  or  regular  meal-times,  they  eat  when  hungry,  if  they  have 
anything.  They  always  eat  in  the  morning  before  going  out  to  hunt; 
but  the  principal  meal  is  in  the  evening,  on  their  return.  When  supplied 
with  rations  by  the  ships,  they  often  have  their  regular  meals  aboard; 
but  this  does  in  no  wise  hinder  them  firom  taking  their  usual  evening 
allowance  of  raw  meat  when  they  return  to  their  huts. 

That  the  Eskimo  possess  considerable  powers  of  abstinence  cannot 
be  disputed;  but  it  is  not  so  remarkable  after  all,  for  they  certainly  have 
had  ample  experience  in  this  direction.  That  they  are  able  to  bear  tem- 
porary or  sustained  exertion  better  than  the  whites  is  doubtfuL  They 
are  acclimated  and  have  clothing  suited  to  the  climate,  and  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  the  rude  shelter  of  a  snow-bank,  if  necessary;  but  give  a 
healthy  white  man  as  good  clothes,  and  he  will  stand  as  much  fatigue, 
and  perhaps  more. 

While  hunting  with  the  Eskimo,  we  often  had  our  nose  and  face  fix)zen, 
when  it  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  Eskimo  in  the  least;  but  when  it  came 
to  a  tramp  through  the  snow  all  day  long,  few  of  them  would  stand  it 
any  better  than  we  could. 

Some  have  judged  their  powers  of  endurance  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  will  follow  their  game ;  but  it  seems  to  us  it  is  rather  their 
wonderM  patience,  for  we  have  known  them  to  follow  animal  tracks  for 
a  whole  day,  when  we  confess  we  could  not  discover  the  faintest  trace 
of  a  track,  except  at  long  distances  apart  They  will  discover  any  traces 
of  animals  on  the  snow  that  a  white  man  would  pass  by  and  not  notice. 
When  traveling  either  on  the  ice  or  water,  they  make  the  journey  by 
short,  easy  stages,  stopping  as  soon  as  they  feel  the  least  tired,  and  re- 
cruiting ;  if  they  were  required  to  walk  a  given  distance,  as  on  a  regular 
march,  they  would  give  out. 

The  Cumberland  Eskimo  are  known  to  make  better  and  more  beau- 
tiful clothing  than  the  tribes  of  I^orthem  Hudson's  Bay  and  Straits. 
During  the  summer,  and,  in  fact,  at  aU  seasons,  except  when  the  weather 
is  very  severe,  the  outer  garment  of  the  men  is  made  fix)m  the  skins  of 
adult — or,  more  properly  speaking,  yearlings,  as  they  are  the  best — 
Pagomys  fcetidus.  In  very  cold  weather,  they  betake  themselves  to  deer- 
skin clothing ;  but  as  these  clothes  are  less  strong  than  the  seal-skin, 
they  make  the  change  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits.  The  women  wear 
the  deer-skin  clothes  much  later  in  the  season  than  the  men;  their  dress 
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is  also  made  of  the  same  kind  of  seal,  nnless  they  are  tbrtunate  enough 
to  procure  Callocephalus  vituUnuSy  which  skins  are  so  highly  prized  that 
they  use  them  even  though  there  is  only  sufficient  for  a  part  of  the  fronts 
of  their  jackets. 

Both  the  men  and  women  wear  a  garment  the  exact  duplicate  in  shax>e 
under  the  out^r  one ;  this  garment  is  made  either  from  the  young  seal 
in  the  white  coat  or  of  reindeer. 

The  coat  of  the  men  does  not  open  in  front,  but  is  drawn  on  over  the 
head  like  a  shirt,  and  has  a  hood  that  fits  the  head  snugly,  while  the 
woman's  hood  is  large  and  loose,  and  the  jacket  is  quite  loose-fitting,  so 
as  to  receive  the  child,  which  is  always  carried  in  the  hood.  The  woman's 
jacket  further  differs  from  the  men's  in  being  shorter  in  front,  and  end- 
ing in  a  rounded  point,  while  behind  it  reaches  quite  to  the  ground  in 
the  form  of  a  lance-shaped  train.  This  apx)endage  is  caught  up  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  fashionable  train  of  the  present  day  among  civil- 
ized nations,  when  the  condition  of  the  ground  is  unfavorable  for  its 
trailing.  After  all,  is  not  this  fashion  borrowed  from  the  Eskimo? 
There  is  often  an  approach  towards  this  prolongation  in  the  men's  jack- 
ets, especially  when  made  of  deer  skin,  but  never  so  long  as  on  the 
woman's.  Neither  do  little  girls  have  a  long  train  to  the  jacket;  but  as 
soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  age  when  they  are  no  longer  looked  upon  as 
children,  they  learn  to  imitate  their  mothers.  There  are  never  any  pock- 
ets in  the  jackets  of  either  sex,  the  hood  serving  for  this  purpose. 

The  pants  of  the  men  are  made  from  the  same  material  as  the  coat, 
with  the  exception  that  the  young  seal  in  the  white  coat  is  often  used  for 
the  outer  as  well  as  the  inner  garment.  The  pants  reach  only  to  the 
upi)er  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  are  kept  up  by  means  of  a  string  around 
the  body.  They  reach  a  little  below  the  knee,  where  they  are  met  by 
the  boots.  When  made  of  deer  skin,  they  are  usually  ornamented  by 
fringes  of  cut  skin  around  the  lower  edges. 

The  women's  pants  differ  from  the  men's  in  being  composed  of  two 
separate  pieces,  the  lower  reaching  from  a  little  below  the  knee  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  and  are  kept  in  place  by  a  string  which  runs  to 
the  upper  edge  of  the  other  portion.  The  lower  portion  of  these  panta- 
loons is  removed  while  they  are  at  work  in  their  igloos,  and  the  bare 
thigh  used,  as  a  board  would  be,  to  lay  the  seal  skin  on  while  cleaning 
the  blubber  from  it.  The  women  have  the  habit  of  thrusting  their  hands 
between  the  upper  and  lower  pantaloons  the  same  as  we^do  in  a  pocket; 
in  fact,  they  use  this  space  as  a  sort  of  pocket. 

Little  girls  wear  their  breeches  like  the  men  till  they  get  to  be  ten  or 
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twelve  years  of  age.  Very  small  children  are  dressed  in  a  fawn-skin 
jacket  without  attached  hood;  but  their  heads  are^  nevertheless,  well 
bundled  up  in  a  double  fawn-skin  hood  that  fits  the  scalp  closely.  This 
hood  is  never  removed,  except  perchance  by  accident,  till  the  child  out- 
grows it.    The  lower  extremities  are  usually  not  clad  at  alL 

The  children  are  carried  on  the  mother's  back  inside  her  jacket.  The 
cut  of  the  jacket  is  such  that  the  child  goes  down  as  far  as  the  moth^s 
Yaist,  when  the  closeness  of  the  jacket  prevents  it  going  any  farther. 
The  hood  allows  the  child  freedom  for  its  arms  and  head,  but  the  legs 
are  cramped  underneath  its  body,  and  this  is  probably  one  cause  of 
bow-leggedness  and  possibly  the  shortness  of  the  lower  extremities.  I 
have  seen  the  Eskimo  mother,  with  a  child  fast  asleep  in  her  hood,  build- 
ing a  toopik.  This  work  often  necessitated  her  stooping  over  so  much 
as  to  seemingly  endanger  the  dumping  of  the  infant  over  her  head  on 
the  ground;  still,  it  did  not  seem  to  inconvenience  the  child  in  the  least, 
as  it  slept  soundly  through  the  whole  proceeding. 

The  MmiJcy  or,  as  generally  pronounced,  Icummingy  or  boots,  are  prin- 
cipally made  from  the  skins  of  adult  Pagamys  foeiidusj  with  the  hair  ofi^ 
the  soles  being  made  from  the  skin  of  Phoca  harhata.  For  winter  wear 
a  very  beautiful  and  serviceable  boot  is  made  from  the  skin  of  reindeer 
legs  sewed  together  lengthwise ;  they  are  used  only  in  dry  snow,  being 
quite  useless  when  the  snow  is  wet.  Another  style  of  boot  is  to  have 
the  leg  of  netsick  skin,  but  with  the  hair  on.  These  boots  reach  nearly 
to  the  knee,  and  are  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a  string  around  the  top, 
and  also  secured  by  a  seal-skin  cord  passing  over  the  instep  and  around 
the  heel.  They  are  generally  sewed  with  sinews  from  reindeer ;  but  for 
boots  the  sinews  from  the  dorsal  vertebrae  of  Beluga  catodon  are  pre- 
ferred when  they  can  be  procured. 

The  stocking  worn  next  to  the  foot  is  of  heavy  reindeer  skin,  the  hair 
side  next  the  foot ;  they  reach  above  the  knee.  Over  the  stocking  is 
worn  a  sort  of  slipper  made  from  the  eider-duck.  The  bird  is  skinned 
by  making  an  incision  on  the  back  near  one  wing ;  through  this  open- 
ing the  body  is  removed.  The  skin  is  cleaned  of  the  fat  by  the  Eskimo's 
teeth,  and  the  skin  farther  prepared  by  chewing  it.  The  tail-feathers 
are  removed,  and  this  end  becomes  the  toe  of  the  slipper,  the  feather 
side  being  worn  inside.  Its  upper  edges  are  bound  with  some  kind  of 
skin  to  give  it  additional  strength,  and  if  the  entire  slipper  is  covered 
with  cloth  will  last  a  long  time.  They  are  very  warm  and  comfortable. 
Larus  glaucm  is  often  used  for  this  purpose.  For  children  they  use  Uria 
grylle  and  Biasa  tridactylus  skins.    Over  all  this  is  worn  another  slipper 
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made  from  tlie  netsick  skin,  witli  the  hair  on,  and  the  hair  side  worn 
outward  and  the  hair  i>ointing  from  the  toe  backwards.  This  very  much 
facilitates  the  drawing  on  of  the  boot. 

For  summer  wear  the  young  of  the  netsick  in  the  woolly  coat  is  substi- 
tuted for  reindeer  for  the  stockings.  Dog  skin  is  also  sometimes  used  for 
stockings,  but  not  so  commonly  among  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  as  among 
those  of  Hudson's  Straits,  who  use  dog  skins  for  pants  as  well  as  stock- 
ings. 

All  the  clothing  is  sewed  with  sinews,  reindeer  or  white  whale.  The 
reindeer  sinews  are  dried  in  bulk  as  they  come  from  the  animal,  and  are 
split  off  as  needed.  The  fibres  are  separated  as  fine  as  necessary,  and 
then  drawn  quickly  between  the  teeth  to  secure  a  more  uniform  size.  The 
women  all  sew  towards  themselves,  using  the  thimble  on  t!ie  first  finger ; 
they  seldom  use  but  one  kind  of  seam  5  the  edges  of  the  skin  are  care- 
fully matched  together,  and  joined  by  sewing  over  and  over  the  overcast 
seam.  Their  thimbles  (called  tikilc^  also  signifies  first  finger)  are  made 
from  the  skin  of  JPIvoca  barbata  ;  in  shape  they  are  merely  an  oblong 
piece  suflftciently  large  to  cover  the  point  of  the  finger.  A  rim  is  cut 
around  the  outside  edge  for  about  one  half  its  length ;  this  forms  a  sort 
of  loop  under  which  the  finger  is  passed,  and  in  this  manner  it  is  kept 
in  place.  We  found  this  style  of  thimble  much  more  convenient  than 
the  metal  one  of  the  usual  form. 

Yer>^  few  of  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  at  the  present  day  use  anything 
but  steel  needles,  or  bone  ones  made  after  the  same  pattern.  We  have 
seen  an  instrument  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  needle  that  is  consider- 
ably different  from  anything  we  ever  saw  before.  An  Eskimo  brought 
it  to  us,  and  wanUnl  a  hat<;het  in  exchjinge.  We  thought  it  certain  he 
would  return  and  offer  to  trade  at  our  terms,  but  he  did  not,  and  we 
never  saw  him  again.  This  tool  was  almost  exactly  like  an  awl  in  shape, 
but  had  an  eye  near  the  point.  They  must  have  had  to  tliread  this  in- 
strument for  each  stitch.  The  needle  part  was  apparently  of  deer  horn 
and  the  handle  of  walrus  ivor5^ 

The  favorite  and  principal  tool  of  the  women  is  a  knife  shaped  like  an 
ordinary  mincing-knife.  Nearly  all  the  Cumberland  Eskinxo  have  now 
procured  iron  enough  from  some  source  or  other  so  that  they  can  have 
an  iron  knife  of  this  patteni.  Before  they  could  procure  enough  iron, 
they  made  the  knife  of  ivory,  and  merely  sank  flakes  or  i)ieces  of  iron 
into  the  edge,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  natives  of  Korth  Greenland  do 
at  the  present  time.    This  same  practice  of  sinking  iron  flakes  into  the 
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edge  was  also  used  on  tlieir  large  skinning-knives,  which  were  made  fix>in 
a  walrus  tusk,  and  much  after  the  pattern  of  an  ordinary  steel  butcher- 
knife.  Some  of  these  ivory  knives  have  no  iron  in  them^  but  at  the 
present  time  they  are  used  principally,  if  not  entirely,  for  cutting  snow 
and  removing  ice  from  their  kyacks. 

The  women  seldom  use  any  other  kind  of  knife  than  such  as  just  de- 
scribed. With  them  they  remove  the  blubber  fix)m  the  skins,  split  skins, 
cut  up  meat,  and  when  sewing  this  instrument  is  used  instead  of  scissors. 
They  begin  a  garment  by  sewing  together  two  pieces  of  skin  and  shap- 
ing them  as  they  go  along  by  means  of  the  knife,  cutting  for  an  inch  or 
two  and  then  sewing.  They  always  push  the  knife  from  them  when 
working  it. 

Tattooing  does  not  seem  to  be  as  prevalent  now  as  formerly,  for  it  is 
mostly  on  the  aged  women  that  one  finds  it  at  present.  The  markings 
resemble  India  ink  in  appearance,  and  are  done  with  gunpowder  at  pres- 
ent. Still,  some  use  the  old  method,  by  taking  the  juice  of  Fucus  resicu- 
losm  L.  (or  a  closely  allied  species),  and  some  small  algad  that  appar- 
ently contain  a  good  deal  of  iodine,  and  mixing  with  lampblack. 

Instances  came  under  our  observation  of  i)eople  of  apparently  great 
age, — say  seventy  years  and  over,  to  judge  firom  appearances  j  they  had 
gray  hair  (a  rare  thing  among  the  Eskimo),  and  were  ne^irly  blindj 
the  women  had  the  teeth  worn  close  to  the  gums  by  chewing  skins. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  regarding  their 
age,  as  they  keep  no  record  of  time  and  cannot  refer  to  any  past  event 
by  any  means  of  notation.  We  could  not  learn  of  the  rudest  attempt  at 
picture-writing  or  hieroglyphics;  and,  as  they  i>ossess  no  records  what- 
ever, their  traditions  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
without  being  fixed  by  any  means  which  allow  even  an  approximate 
estimate  of  their  growth  and  prosperity. 

Most  of  them  are  unable  to  count  beyond  their  ten  fingers,  and  many 
are  unable  to  go  over  six;  some,  again,  are  said  to  have  names  for  num- 
bers to  twenty,  but  they  are  few.  The  numerals  are  differently  pro- 
nounced, and  we  found  difficulty  in  getting  one  sufficiently  conversant 
with  them  to  give  us  the  numerals  to  ten. 

Ohe=Atdti8aj  or  atavsat 

Two=zMdcho. 

Three=Pfn^(Wt*iY,  or  pingasat. 

FoxirssSiseminSj  or  seaemaU 

'E\YQ=iT6dlimen6y  or  tddUmdt 
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8ix=AukI)inigan. 

Seven^Pingashuing  (!). 

'EightszAukbinigan-mdcJioni  (6  and  2). 

'Sine=Schischimani  (f  ?). 

Teu=:Kowolin. 

Above  ten  they  are  said  to  count  their  toes  and  take  ten  and  one,  ten 
and  two,  &c.;  but  we  were  unable  to  find  one  who  knew  their  names. 
They  will  tell  you  they  have  caught  seals  or  birds  up  to  six,  but  if  more 
they  generally  put  it  amnshuddly  (a  good  many),  which  may  be  any  num- 
ber from  seven  upwards. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  sick  they  are  very  superstitious,  and  in  fact 
they  resort  almost  entirely  to  their  ancootj  angekoks^  or  medicine-men.  ^ 

The  following  is  a  Greenlander's  legend  that  proposes  to  give  a  reason 
why  people  die:  "The  cause  of  people's  dying  is  laid  to  a  woman,  said 
to  have  discoursed  thus:  *Let  the  people  die  gradually,  otherwise  they 
will  not  have  room  in  the  world."' 

Others  relate  it  in  this  manner:  "Two  of  the  first  people  quarreled. 
One  said :  '  Let  it  be  day  and  let  it  be  night,  and  let  the  people  die.'  The 
other  said:  *Let  it  only  be  night  and  not  day,  and  let  the  people  live. 
After  a  long  wrangle  it  came  to  pass  as  the  first  had  said.'' 

It  is  interesting  that  this  same  curious  legend  exists  among  the  Eskimo 
of  Cumberland  Sound;  they  say  though  that  "those  who  quarreled 
finally  arranged  matters  and  had  both  entire  day  and  entire  night  at  the 
different  seasons,  so  that  both  parties  might  be  suited." 

The  lungs  of  Lepus  glacialis  are  considered  as  a  sure  cure  for  boils  and 
all  manner  of  sores;  they  draw,  they  say,  and  their  manner  of  applying 
them  is  the  same  as  we  would  a  poultice.  They  must  be  applied  as 
soon  after  the  animal's  death  as  possible,  and  while  they  are  yet  warm. 

In  ca^es  of  scurvy  they  never  use  Cochliariay  but  the  stomach  of  a 
fireshly  killed  reindeer,  with  the  vegetable  contents,  instead.  If  the 
scurvy  patient  be  very  bad,  the  limbs  are  bound  with  pieces  of  the  deer's 
stomach,  whale  or  seal's  blubber,  or  any  kind  of  fresh  meat.  If  a  whale 
can  be  caught  at  such  a  time,  the  patient  is  sometimes  bodily  shoved  into 
the  carcass,  or  the  lower  extremities  only  are  sunken  into  the  flesh. 

The  most  prevalent  disease  among  them  seems  to  be  lung  disease;  it 
is  alarmingly  common,  and  consumption  probably  kills  more  than  aU 
other  diseases  combined. 

The  whalemen  have  introduced*  venereal  diseases  among  them,  which 
have  spread  at  a  terrible  rate,  and  devastate  the  natives  almost  like  a 
pest. 
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I  could  not  learn  that  they  have  any  knowledge  of  the  medical  prop- 
erties of  any  plant  or  shrub.  Some  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  aJ^cB  are 
procured  at  low  tide  from  the  cracks  in  the  ice,  and  eaten  raw,  but  only 
because  they  are  fit  to  eat,  they  say  5  the  roots  of  Fedicularis  are  also 
sometimes  eaten. 

When  the  women  are  about  to  be  confined  they  are  placed  in  a  small 
snow-hut,  if  it  be  winter,  and  in  a  little  skin  tent,  if  summer,  by  them- 
selves. Their  only  attendant  is  a  little  girl,  who  is  appointed  by  the  head 
ancoot  of  the  encampment.  A  little  raw  meat — deer,  if  they  have  it — is 
put  into  the  hut  with  her,  and  she  is  left  to  give  birth  to  the  child  as  best 
she  can.  The  reason  she  is  removed  fix)m  her  tent  is,  that  should  mother 
or  child  die  in  the  tent  nothing  pertaining  to  the  equipment  of  the  estab- 
lishment could  ever  be  used  again,  not  even  the  tent-covering  or 
the  husband's  hunting-gear.  In  some  instances  they  are  obliged  to 
modify  this  custom  somewhat.  We  have  known  them  to  cut  the  tent- 
cover  about  two  feet  from  the  ground  all  around  and  use  the  upper  por- 
tion. A  man's  wife  accidentally  shot  herself  in  her  igloo,  but  the  gun  was 
too  great  a  sacrifice;  he  used  it,  but  the  rest  of  his  household  effects 
were  left  to  waste  away  where  they  lay.  We  knew  of  another  instance 
where  the  tent-poles  were  brought  into  use  again  in  the  course  of  a  year 
after  a  death  had  occurred  beneath  them. 

As  soon  as  the  mother  with  her  new-born  babe  is  able  to  get  up  and 
go  out,  usually  but  a  few  hours,  they  are  taken  in  charge  by  an  aged 
female  ancooty  who  seems  to  have  some  particular  mission  to  perfoi-m  in 
such  cases.  She  conducts  them  to  some  level  spot  on  the  ic^  if  near  tlie 
sea,  and  begins  a  sort  of  march  in  circles  on  the  ice,  the  mother  follow- 
ing with  the  child  on  her  back ;  this  manceuvre  is  kept  up  some  time, 
the  old  woman  going  through  a  number  of  performances  the  nature  of 
which  we  could  not  learn,  and  continually  muttering  something  equally 
imintelligible  to  us. 

The  next  act  is  to  wade  through  snow-drifts,  the  aged  ancoot  leading 
the  way.  We  have  been  informed  that  it  is  customary  for  the  mother 
to  wade  thus  bare-legged,  but  (whether  from  modesty  or  the  tempera- 
ture of  —  50O  F.  we  cannot  say)  on  some  occasions  this  part  of  the 
performance  is  disi)ensed  with. 

When  a  sick  person  gets  so  far  gone  that  they  deem  recovery  improb- 
able, he  is  removed  from  the  hut,  and  either  dragged  out  upon  the  rocks 
to  die,  or  a  little  snow  shelter  may  be  constructed  for  him,  and  some 
scraps  of  raw  meat  thrown  in  to  him.    XJsuaUy  such  proceedings  are  apt 
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to  end  fatally  o  the  patient,  even  though  his  ailment  might  not  have 
been  so  dangerous  had  proper  care  been  taken.  We  know  of  one 
instance  where  a  man  was  thus  put  out  to  die  seven  different  times;  but 
lie  recovered  and  crawled  back  to  his  igloo,  and  looks  now  as  if  he  was 
good  for  a  number  of  years  yet.  Stories  are  common  of  how  aged  and 
infirm  people  are  put  out  of  the  way  by  the  younger  ones,  to  rid  them- 
selves of  a  useless  burden;  but  of  this  we  know  nothing  from  personal 
observations,  or  firom  reliable  sources. 

Occasional  instances  of  suicide  happen,  generally  when  the  person  is 
afflicted  with  some  incurable  disease.  Hanging  seems  to  be  the  favorite 
mode  of  killing  themselves. 

The  ancooVs  manner  of  operating  is  various,  and  almost  every  one  has 
some  method  peculiar  to  himself.  We  could  get  but  a  glimpse  of  some 
of  them,  as  they  are  averse  to  having  a  white  man  witness  their  perform- 
ances, and  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  any  one  to  explain 
to  us  their  meaning.  The  following  legend  is  supposed  to  give  the 
directions  for  becoming  an  ancoot;  it  is  interesting  that  this  legend  does 
not  differ  essentially  fix)m  the  Greenlander's.  {Vide  Groenlands  nye 
Perlustration,  EUer  Naturel-Historie,  Hans  Egede,  1741.) 

We  would  here  add  that  those  who  become  ancoots  are  only  such  as 
are  naturally  possessed  of  a  more  penetrating  mind  than  their  fellows, 
generally  the  biggest  rascals  in  the  encampment,  who  seldom  pay  any 
attention  to  what  is  right  or  just,  but  ply  their  vocation  so  as  to  win  for 
themselves  renown  among  their  fellows,  and  possess  themselves  of  any 
coveted  article  as  remuneration  for  their  services. 

Hie  manner  in  which  one  may  become  an  ancoot,  or  angeJcok. 

Any  one  wishing  to  become  an  ancoot  must  go  away  a  long  distance 
from  where  there  is  any  other  person.  Tlien  he  must  find  a  large  stone, 
and  seat  himself  by  it,  and  call  on  Tomgarsuk.*  This  spirit  will  then 
make  himself  present  to  him.  The  would-be  ancoot  will  at  first  be  very 
much  frightened  at  the  arrival  and  appearance  of  this  spirit,  so  much 
so  that  he  is  seized  with  severe  pains,  and  falls  down  and  dies,  and  re"- 
mains  dead  for  three  days.  Then  he  comes  to  life  again,  and  returns 
home  a  very  wise  man. 

*  Tomgarsuk  of  the  natives  of  South  Greenland,  and  Tomarauk  of  North  Greenland, 
is  the  highest  oracle,  the  master  spirit  of  these  people.  There  are  many  spirits  of  less 
power,  called  Tomcst;  these  can  be  seen  only  by  the  angekoJcs,  after  their  meeting  with 
Tomgarsuk,  It  appears  that  this  word  signifies  the  greatest  spirit  of  Good,  as  well  as 
of  Evil.  They  now  call  the  Devil  Torngarsuky  and  in  their  ancient  belief  their  God,  bo 
to  speak,  the  same. 
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An  micoofs  duty  is,  first,  to  mutter  over  the  sick,  that  they  may  become 
-well  again;  secondly,  he  will  talk  with  Tomgarsvk^  and  get  information 
from  him  as  to  how  he  must  manage  so  that  they  will  have  success  in 
their  undertakings;  thirdly,  of  him  he  leams  if  any  one  is  about  to  die, 
and  what  the  cause  is,  or  if  some  unusual  death  or  misfortune  is  about 
to  occur  to  the  people. 

Their  devotion  and  belief  in  the  ancoots  are  unlimited;  they  can  never 
be  induced  to  trespass  on  ih6  commands  or  disbelieve  the  prophecies 
of  these  important  personages.  When  one  has  been  a  very  successful 
ancoot  for  a  long  time  he  may  become  a  great  ancoot;  this  necessitates 
a  x>eriod  of  fasting,  and  then,  as  the  story  goes,  an  animal  they  call 
amarook  (the  same  word  is  used  for  wolf,  and  for  an  animal  which  is 
probably  mythical,  unless  it  can  be  a  QuU))  comes  into  his  hut  and  bites 
the  man,  who  immediately  falls  to  pieces;  his  bones  are  then  conveyed 
to  the  sea,  where  he  lives  for  some  time  as  a  walrus ;  he  finally  returns 
among  his  people,  a  man  in  appearance,  but  a  Gk)d  in  power. 

If  the  prophecy  of  an  ancoot  does  not  come  to  pass  as  he  had  said  it 
would,  any  phenomenon  of  nature,  as  a  halo,  corona,  aurora,  &c,  is  suf- 
ficient to  have  broken  the  spell,  and  the  ancoot  loses  nothing  of  his  repu- 
tation by  the  failure,  for  it  is  then  believed  that  the  measure,  whatever 
it  might  have  been,  was  not  pleasing  to  Tomgarsuk. 

The  people  come  to  these  soothsayers  after  all  manner  of  information. 
We  knew  of  one  case  where  a  young  woman  asked  an  ancoot  if  her  yet 
unborn  child  would  be  a  boy  or  girL  He  retiled  outside  the  hut  for  a 
few  moments,  and  when  he  returned  he  said  it  would  "be  a  boy^;  but 
he  adds,  "If  it  is  not  a  boy,  it  will  be  a  girl"!  For  this  valuable  infor- 
mation he  charged  three  seal-skins  and  a  knife.  As  a  general  thing, 
the  ancoots  are  paid  according  to  their  reputation ;  still,  it  is  very  sel- 
dom they  refuse  to  give  them  what  they  ask  for  in  return  for  their  valu- 
able services. 

Tliey  seem  to  have  an  idea  of  a  future  state,  but  what  we  denominate 
as  the  region  down  below  they  consider  as  the  best  place.  In  Egede's 
Grcenlands  nye  Perlustration,  year  1741,  is  given  a  legend  which  is 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  one  that  is  found  among  the  Cumberland 
Eskimo  at  the  present  day.  But  Egede  says,  in  ilie  Danish  translation, 
"Himmel,''  heaven,  as  though  this  was  the  equivalent  for  the  Green- 
lander's  word;  the  Eskimo  of  Cumberland  say  "topani,''  which  means 
simply  "up.'^  They  do  not  distinguish  any  difference  in  the  soul's  con- 
dition after  death,  or  rather  of  the  two  places  where  they  expect  to  live 
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hereafter;  one  differs  from  the  other  only  in  this  wise,  that  if  death  is 
caused  by  certain  means  they  go  to  the  one,  and  if  they  die  a  natural 
death  they  go  to  the  other. 

The  following  is  their  idea  of  the  future:  "In  the  spirit-land  all  will 
have  it  as  good  as  or  better  than  they  had  it  on  earth."  Yet  they  desig- 
nate two  places  where  the  soul  goes  after  death,  viz:  "Some  go  up; 
others  far  down  into  the  earth.''  But  the  lower  place  is  considered  pref- 
erable. This  is  described  as  a  beautiful  land,  with  everlasting  sunshine, 
where  the  seal  and  reindeer  abound  in  fabulous  quantities,  and  food  is 
consequently  abundant.  To  this  latter  place  go  only  such  as  are  killed 
by  other  Eskimo,  women  who  die  in  childbirth,  such  as  drown  in  salt 
water,  and  wluUers;  they  think,  this  being  the  better  place,  it  is  a  sort  of 
recompense  for  the  suffering  they  underwent  on  earth ;  all  the  rest  go  up. 

In  this  connection  we  will  mention  that  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  think 
the  aurora  boredlia  is  the  spirits  of  dead  Eskimo  dancing  and  having  a 
good  time  generally.  It  has  even  considerable  influence  over  them,  and 
they  are  well  pleased  to  see  a  bright  aurora^  The  Greenlanders,  on  the 
other  hand,  say  it  is  the  spirits  of  dead  'Eskimo  fighting. 

We  have  been  told  by  some  that  those  who  hunt  in  the  kyack  and  get 
lost  or  driven  upon  the  ice  or  some  uninhabited  island  are  supplied  with 
food  from  these  regions;  that  is,  living  game  is  thrown  in  their  way  for 
them  to  capture,  so  they  will  not  starve.    This  is  firmly  believed  by  them. 

Unlike  the  Greenlanders,  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  of  the  present  day 
have  no  permanent  habitations.  They  may  live  at  the  same  locality  for 
several  winters  in  succession,  but  each  year  construct  a  new  snow-house. 
The  Greenlander  has  a  permanent  sod  or  stone  hut,  and  lives  in  tents 
only  while  away  hunting.  The  Cumberland  natives  live  in  snow-houses 
from  the  time  the  snow  gets  firm  enough  to  be  fit  to  build  with  till  it 
melts,  in  June.  They  generally  begin  the  construction  of  the  snow-house, 
or  igloo,  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  A  place  is  chosen  which  is  shel- 
tered from  the  north,  under  the  lee  of  a  rock,  if  possible,  and  where  there 
is  a  considerable  depth  of  snow.  They  begin  by  treading  a  circular 
space  about  sixteen  feet  in  diameter;  on  this  they  keep  piling  snow  and 
stamping  it  down  as  hard  as  possible  till  the  whole  mass  is  a  raised 
platform  as  hard  as  ice.  They  then  cut  out  a  square  block  from  the  mid- 
dle, about  eighteen  inches  deep.  After  this  block  is  removed  they  have 
a  chance  to  cut  others  firom  around  the  sides,  and  this  space  is  enlarged 
till  it  becomes  of  the  desired  dimensions.  The  sleeping  platform  is  left 
as  they  finished  treading  it,  no  blocks  being  cut  frx)m  this  portion;  it 
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also  serves  to  stand  on  while  constructing  the  wall,  which  is  always  done 
jQx)m  the  inside,  the  builder  being  furnished  with  fresh  snow-blocks  firom 
the  outside  when  his  supply  gives  out  The  wall  is  built  in  a  spiral  form, 
so  that,  if  viewed  from  above,  it  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  conical 
coil. 

The  only  tools  used  in  building  are  a  saw,  if  they  can  get  it,  for  sa'w- 
ing  out  tlie  blocks,  and  a  long  knife,  made  from  a  walrus  tusk,  for  triiii- 
ming  them  into  shape.    In  cutting  and  fitting  the  blocks  of  snow,  they 
show  skill  and  ingenuity,  so  that  they  make  as  perfect  an  arch  as  the  l>est 
mason.    When  the  hut  is  done,  or  rather  enclosed,  there  is  neither  door 
nor  window,  and  the  builder  is  a  prisoner.    A  door,  however,  is  soon 
made,  but  at  the  opposite  end  from  where  the  entrance  is  to  be;  througli 
this  aperture  the  women  and  children  begin  dragging  in  the  "furniture,'' 
while  the  men  "  chink''  up  the  places  where  the  blocks  join  e^ujh  other. 
The  structure  is  so  strong  that  it  readily  bears  a  man's  weight  on  the 
top.    When  everything  is  ready  inside  and  out,  the  lamps  are  lit;  some- 
times more  than  the  usual  number  are  procured,  and  trimmed  to  bum  as 
brightly  as  possible;  the  heat  begins  to  melt  the  inner  surface  of  the 
structure,  but  it  soon  freezes  and  forms  quite  a  coating  of  ice;  this,  of 
course,  adds  considerably  to  the  strength  of  the  building.    The  inside  is 
now  lined  with  the  seal-skin  tent  of  their  summer  toopiks,  fastened  up 
all  around  the  sides  and  top  by  means  of  small  pegs  of  wood  or  bone. 
A  window  is  cut  through  the  wall  over  the  entrance- way,  facing  the 
south ;  it  consists  of  a  half-moon-shaped  bow  of  whalebone,  over  which 
are  stretched  the  intestines  of  Phoca  barbataj  sewed  together  lengthwise. 
This  window  admits  the  light  quite  well. 

Tlie  entrances  are  long,  low  structures,  sometimes  only  two,  often  four 
or  even  five.  They  gradually  diminish  in  size  firom  the  igloo,  but  each 
one  has  a  door,  which  is  so  low  and  narrow  that  a  large  person  is  unable 
to  get  through  them,  even  on  hands  and  knees.  The  door  to  the  hut 
I)roper  is  barricaded  at  night  with  a  slab  of  ice  or  the  scapula  of  a  whale. 
Ice  is  al^  sometimes  substituted  instead  of  seals'  intestines  for  the  win- 
dow. On  either  side  of  the  entrance-ways,  the  dogs  are  allowed  to  he, 
but  never  inside  the  dwelling  apartments 

About  one-half  of  ihe  floor  at  the  end  opposite  the  entrance- way  is 
from  one  to  two  feet  higher  than  the  rest.  On  this  platform  they  keep 
all  their  skins,  and  it  is  used  for  a  general  lounging  and  sleeping  place. 
On  the  top  of  the  snow  they  lay  a  coating  of  Cassiape  tetra/jonay  or  some- 
thing of  this  oort,  and  neatly  spread  the  skins  over  it.    One  can  see  at 
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almost  any  time  an  impish-looking  head,  covered  with  a  thick  mat  of 
tangled  black  hair,  plentifully  powdered  with  reindeer-hair  of  various 
lengths  and  colors,  protruding  from  among  the  pile  of  skins.  The  whole 
family  crowd  together  on  this  platform,  like  so  many  pigs.  The  lamps 
are  kept  burning  day  and  night,  andTthe  woman's  place  is  directly  in 
front  of  them  on  the  sleeping-platform.  Here  they  sit  cross-legged  and 
work.  Back  of  the  lamps  and  around  them  they  pile  up  their  meat. 
This  accumulation  of  garbage  is  only  cleaned  out  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  make  room  for  a  fresh  supply.  This  pile  of  putrifyiug  flesh  soon 
becomes  extremely  offensive  both  to  sight  and  smell.  Meat  is  sometimes 
brought  in  the  huts  that  is  already  spoiled,  even  though  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  50  degrees  below  zero.  This  often  happens  with  deer.  We 
think  the  cause  may  be  that  the  body  of  the  animal  immediately  freezes 
on  the  ou^ide  and  forms  a  coating  of  non-conducting  ice,  which  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  gas,  which  instead  permeates  the  tissues.  If  the 
animal  is  disemboweled  as  soon  as  killed,  it  does  not  happen.  Several 
carcasses,  still  warm,  are  often  piled  one  upon  the  other,  and  the  animal 
heat  is  probably  sufficient  to  start  decomposition  before  the  mass  freezes. 

Around  the  lamps  lie  the  bones  they  have  picked  the  meat  Arom,  and 
such  other  parts  as  are  discarded  in  time  of  plenty.  This  rubbish  is  not 
thrown  out,  but  rooted  among  after  a  fresh  supply,  as  it  is  needed. 

Nearly  every  igloo  has  a  little  addition  on  one  side,  with  an  opening 
to  it  from  the  inside  of  the  main  hut.  In  this  they  keep  their  deer-skin 
clothes  when  not  in  use,  and  also  an  extra  blubber  supply.  Over  the 
lamp  is  bung  a  half-moon-shaped  frame  of  whalebone,  with  sealskin 
thongs  drawn  tightly  across.  On  this  they  put  their  foot-gear  to  dry 
during  the  night. 

When  the  snow  begins  to  melt,  and  their  igloos  tumble,  they  have  a 
sad  time  for  a  few  days.  The  skin-tent,  or  toopik,  must  now  be  brought 
into  requisition  and  do  service  alone.  For  the  toopik  they  select  a  flat 
rock,  from  which  the  snow  has  melted,  and  by  means  ot  two  sets  of 
poles,  those  for  the  front  end  of  the  structure  the  shortest,  and  lashed 
together  at  the  top,  like  an  Indian  wigwam,  with  a  ridge-pole  between 
them.  Over  this  the  skin  cover  is  spread,  and  secured  to  the  rock  by 
means  of  stones  laid  on  the  lower  edge.  All  the  aft-er  portion  of  this 
tent  is  made  from  seal-skin,  with  the  hair  on,  on  the  back  generally  a 
large  male  PagophUus  grcenlandicus.  The  forward  part  is  made  from  what 
they  term  mammaj  which  is  pi^epared  from  the  skins  of  the  netsick  in 
the  following  manner :  After  the  blubber  has  been  removed  in  the  usual 
Bull.  Nat  Mus.  No.  16 3 
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way  (the  skins  of  pregnant  females  and  those  suckling  young  are  the 
best),  they  split  the  skins,  or  rather  remove  a  membrane  that  hes  be- 
tween the  blubber  and  the  skin  proper.  The  splitting  is  done  with  the 
woman's  knife.  The  skin  is  laid  upon  a  flat  surface  and  the  knife  pushed 
away  from  the  operator.  When  fhe  mamma  is  removed  from  the  skin  it 
is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  skins,  stretched,  and  dried  in  tlie 
sun.  It  is  tough  and  transparent,  and,  being. very  oily,  does  not  easily 
get  saturated  with  water. 

When  the  toopik  is  about  to  be  raised,  the  skin  covering  is  first 
stretched  out  upon  the  rock,  and  the  poles  are  pushed  underneath,  and 
then  raised  up,  stretching  the  cover  as  tightly  on  the  poles  as  possible. 
The  toopik  is  carried  with  them  when  they  go  hunting  in  summer. 

Such  habitations  are  of  variable  dimensions,  regulated  by  the  number 
of  occupants  somewhat,  but  more  by  the  industry  of  the  hunter  and  the 
economy  of  his  wife,  for  the  skins  need  repairing  very  often;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  many  of  the  more  shiftless  natives  have  extremely  poor 
shelters,  patched  up  with  dog  and  bear  skin  and  old  cast-away  pieces  of 
canvas,  which  they*  have  paid  weU  for  in  serviceable  seal-skins. 

Their  greatest  concetn  is  to  procure  the  poles.  At  present  many  get 
broken  oars,  lancepoles,  &c.,  from  the  whalers;  but  still,  ingeniously 
lashed  together,  bone  supports  for  the  tent  are  yet  found  among  tiliem. 
The  inside  arrangement  of  the  toopik  does  not  differ  essentially  frx>m 
that  of  the  igloo,  except  it  may  be  a  little  nastier  as  a  rule  and  smell  a 
trifle  stronger.  Sometimes  whale-ribs  are  made  use  of  instead  of  poles, 
and  are  very  ingeniously  lashed  together.  These  were  more  in  vogue 
formerly,  before  they  could  procure  poles  from  the  eliips. 

We  think  they  were  perhaps  less  nomadic  in  past  times,  as  there  are 
still  extant  sod  foundations,  which  were  no  doubt  used  as  permanent 
abodes. 

At  the  present  day,  so  many  of  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  have  pro- 
cured some  kind  of  firearms  that  their  primitive  modes  of  hunting  and 
their  hunting  implements  have,  to  a  great  measure,  been  modified,  and 
even  in  some  instances  altogether  lost.  Bows  and  arrows  are  &st  be- 
coming an  institution  of  the  past  5  they  do  not  now  rely  on  them  for 
killing  reindeer  as  they  did  at  one  time.  Bows  and  arrows  are  found 
around  the  settlements,  broken  and  out  of  repair;  the  arrows,  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  lying  about  unused,  or  doing  service  as  some  other  tooL  The 
children  all  have  bows  and  arrows;  but  they  seldom  kill  larger  game 
than  snowbirds  and  lemmings. 
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Of  piiinc  importance  to  the  Eiskimo  is  his  wnaug,  or  spear.  At  the 
present  day,  the  sealing  spear  is  often  made  from  an  old  whale-lance, 
having  a  wooden  handle  and  an  iron  harpoon  head  {vide  sketches). 
The  socket  of  the  lance  is  put  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  handle,  and  is 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  This  kind  of  spear  is  very  useful  to  the 
Eskimo  in  catching  the  seals  in  their  atluJcs  through  the  ice.  They  are 
extremely  expert  in  the  use  of  this  weapon,  and  possess  such  marvelous 
patience  that  they  will  stand  by  a  seal's  atluJc  all  day  awaiting  the  re- 
turn of  the  animal. 

This  spear  is  carried  on  all  occasions  wherever  they  go  and  whatever 
kind  of  game  they  pursue.  The  opposite  end  of  the  spear  from  which 
the  harpoon  is  fastened  is  also  their  principal  tool  in  building  fox-traps 
of  ice,  cutting  down  hummocks  so  as  to  get  their  sledges  over  the  shore- 
ice,  &C.  !N^ot  the  least  imp6rtant  use  of  this  instrument  is  to  sound  the 
ice  with  it.  In  traveling  they  very  often  come  to  places  where  the 
rapid  running  tide  has  worn  the  ice  very  tliin,  and  by  means  of  this 
si>ear  they  carefully  feel  their  way  along.  They  will  even  cross  on  a 
floe  that  is  completely  rotten  by  feeling  around  till  they  get  upon  a  more 
solid  spot  and  then  advancing.  They  are  very  much  averse  to  getting 
into  the  water,  as  none  of  them  are  able  to  swim. 

The  harpoon-head  used  with  this  speai*  is  made  of  iron,  and  is  about 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  length  and  one  inch  between  the  outside  tips 
of  the  barbs.  They  manufacture  them  entirely  by  filing,  and  will  sit 
and  file  for  many  days  till  they  get  the  instrument  in  the  desired  form. 
For  whales  and  walrus  they  use  a  much  different  weapon,  the  same,, 
we  imagine,  as  they  used  before  the  whites  came  among  them.  It  is  a 
large,  awkward,  bulky -looking  affair,  with  a  shaft  made  from  the  horn 
of  Monodon  moTwceroSj  or  from  parts  of  a  whale's  jawbone,  ingeniously 
lashed  together,  when  wood  is  not  procurable.  Some  have  the  handle 
comi>osed  of  as  many*as  eight  to  a  dozen  pieces,  beautifully  and  com- 
pactly lashed  together,  till  the  whole  is  as  firm  as  though  it  were'  com- 
posed of  a  single  piece. 

Although  such  large  spears  were  not  rare  among  these  natives,  we 
found  difiiculty  in  getting  them  to  part  with  them.  A  favorite  harpoon- 
head  is  also  hard  to  procure,  though  they  may  not  have  used  it  for  years. 
Some  considei^ble  value  seems  to  be  attached  to  these  old  implements, 
especially  if  they  have  been  successful  with  them  in  former  times.  We 
depend  more  upon  the  illustration  here  given  of  this  spear  than  uj^on 
the  choice  of  words.    Their  old  harpoon-head  for  seals  was  probably 
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of  the  pattern  here  figured.  This  specimen  is  from  a  grave  at  Exeter 
Sound,  and  greatly  resembles  in  pattern  the  iron  seal  harpoon-heads  of 
the  present  day.  Others  were  made  like  the  walrus  harpoon,  but  hav- 
ing barbsj  instead  of  being  iron-tipped.  A  very  ingenious  contrivance 
about  these  old  spears  is  the  perfect  ball-and-socket  joint  which  unites 
the  eeheemung^  or  bone  portion  (on  which  the  harpoon  is  placed),  witii 
the  shaft.  The  shaft,  if  made  of  wood,  has  a  bone  tip,  which  is  cupped 
to  receive  the  rounded  end  of  the  eeheemung  ;  they  are  kept  in  place  by 
two  thongs  of  seal-skin,  which  makes  it  sufficiently  firm  to  use,  but  at 
the  same  time  will  allow  the  eeheemung  to  double  upon  the  shaft  without 
breaking  when  an  animal  is  struck. 

As  before  mentioned,  so  few  bows  and  arrows  are  now  in  use  that  it 
is  almost  im]X)ssible  to  procure  a  bow  and  set  of  arrows  that  are  actually 
or  ha/ve  been  in  use.  In  the  following  illustration,  no  less  than  eight  differ- 
ent patterns  of  arrows  are  represented.  We  have  derived  our  informa- 
tion from  various  sources  besides  our  own  observations.  We  had  in- 
structed some  of  the  most  intelligent  Eskimo  to  make  for  us  wooden 
models  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  arrows  that  they  ever  knew  were  in 
use.  So  far  as  we  were  able  to  procure  or  see  the  original,  these  modds 
were  faithfully  and  well  executed,  and  leaves  us  no  reason  to  think  that 
they  in  any  instance  imposed  upon  us.  Some  of  the  arrows  we  have 
seen  in  the  possession  of  sailors  that  had  bartered  for  them  for  a  mere 
song,  but  would  not  trade  them  to  us,  under  the  impression  that  they 
would  bring  fabulous  sums  in  the  States.  They  now  probably  adorn 
some  third-rate  gin-shop. 

Of  the  arrows  figured,  No.  1  is  made  from  reindeer  antlers,  with  short 
wooden  shaft,  an  old  and  very  common  form  of  arrow.  No.  2  is  perhaps 
still  older.  This  is  also  made  of  reindeer  horn.  It  is  more  common  on  the 
Greenland  coast  than  among  the  Cumberland  Eskimo.  No.  3  is  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  I  saw,  and  this  I  was  unable  to  procure;  the  head 
was  of  flint,  and  the  next  piece  of  bone,  with  the  wooden  shaft  lashed  in 
two  places,  shomng  probably  a  scarcity  of  wood.  No.  4  was  a  rare  (T) 
form  of  arrow  among  the  Cumberland  Eskimo.  Tlie  head  was  made  of 
stone,  with  the  forward  portion  of  the  shafl  of  bone  and  the  rest  of  wood. 
No.  5  was  iron-tipped,  a  favorite  pattern  when  iron  was  scarce.  No.  7 
is  now  the  style  used  by  the  children,  and  was  probably  the  next  pattern 
suggested  after  No.  5,  as  any  pointed  piece  of  iron  can  be  utilized  for 
this  form  of  arrow.  No.  6  has  a  lance-shaped  and  somewhat  elongated 
iron  head;  such  arrows  were  made  only  when  they  could  get  a  considera- 
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ble  iron  supply.  No.  8  is  bone-tipped.  1  could  not  leam  why  the  point 
should  bo  so  bent,  but  many  had  them  so,  and  even  preferred  it.  All 
their  arrows  were  lashed  with  finely  separated  deer  sinews.  The  feather- 
vanes  were  nearly  always  made  from  the  primaries  of  Strix  scaMiaca  or 
Oraculus  carho.  The  arrows  were  all  short ;  in  fact,  their  length  depended 
somewhat  on  the  wood  supply.  We  were  unable  to  find  but  a  single 
specimen  of  flint  arrow-heads  in  the  graves. 

The  bow  is  made  from  reindeer  antlers  j  these  are  split,  using  only 
one  of  the  halves  in  the  construction  of  the  bow.  It  is  always  made  in 
three  pieces,  ingeniously  lashed  together.  On  the  back  of  the  bow  are 
three  or  more  strings,  made  like  the  bow-string;  these  are  fastened  at 
both  ends  of  the  bow,  and  also  securely  at  the  middle  of  the  back.  This 
of  course  gives  additional  strength  to  the  aflair,  and  is  a  convenient 
place  to  carry  an  extra  string.  The  bows  are  very  short,  often  not  more 
than  thirty  inches.  Not  every  Eskimo  is  able  to  manufacture  his  own 
bow;  but  each  encampment  has  generally  at  least  one  skilled  mechanic, 
who  supplies  the  rest. 

Bows  and  arrows  were  principally  used  in  the  capture  of  the  reindeer^ 
hare,  and  birds,  seldom  seals.  These  bows  are  surprisingly  elastic,  and 
the  Eskimo  are  able  to  use  them  with  wonderful  dexterity.  In  shooting 
this  weapon,  the  string  is  placed  on  the  first  joint  of  the  first  and  second 
fingers  of  the  right  hand. 

Another  Eskimo  implement  fast  going  out  of  use  is  the  JcaMvak^  or 
salmon  spear.  A  glance  at  the  figure  will  give  a  better  idea  of  this  in- 
strument than  we  can  express  in  words.  The  two  outside  tines  are  each 
about  seven  inches  in  length,  and  are  made  of  reindeer  antlers.  Near 
the  tip  and  curving  inward  is  a  tooth-like  prong  about  one  and  three- 
fourths  inches  in  length.  The  points  of  these  teeth  come  to  the  end  of 
the  middle  tine,  which  is  about  six  inches  in  length,  perfectly  straight, 
and  made  from  walrus  ivory.  The  three  tines  are  securely  lashed  to  a 
piece  of  the  jaw-bone  of  the  whale,  of  varying  length,  sometimes  only  a 
foot,  but  often  two  or  three  feet.  When  the  bone  shaft  is  too  short  to 
use,  they  generally  have  a  short  wooden  handle  lashed  to  it  to  mak^it 
the  desired  length.  The  two  outside  tines  of  this  spear  are  very  elastic, 
and  spring  out  when  a  fish  is  struck,  but  close  again  when  the  body  of 
the  fish  has  passed  beyond  the  tooth  points  which  project  inward.  It 
is  thus  impossible  for  it  to  escape,  the  central  tine  having  entered  the 
body. 

Another  instrument,  generally  used  in  connection  with  the  JcaMvdky  is 
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the  ajdk-JcaljujaJcj  or  ivory  fisli-bait.  It  is  about  four  inches  in  longthy 
and  is  made  to  look  as  much  like  a  fish  as  possible.  A  line  is  passed 
through  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  is  fastened  on  the  belly;  here  is  a 
^inall  ivory  hook  that  reaches  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  below  the  fish. 
The  principal  use  of  the  ajakkaJjujak  is  not,  however,  to  hook  fish,  but 
to  lure  them  within  reach  of  the  spear.  The  Eskimo  takes  his  ivory  fish 
and  bobs  it  up  and  down  in  the  water,  generally  in  a  tide  crack  or  a 
hole  in  the  ice  on  purpose,  and  watches  tiU  he  spies  a  fish  making  for  it. 
He  then  gently  begins  to  haul  in  on  his  line,  if  the  fish  follows  the  lure, 
till  it  is  within  reach  of  his  spear ;  sometimes  a  greedy  fish  will  swallow 
the  bait  and  get  caught  with  this  primitive  gear.  At  the  present 
day  they  seldom  use  this  implement.  Iron  fish-hooks  are  supplied  them, 
from  the  ships ;  but  they  are  poor  fishermen  compared  with  the  Green- 
landers. 

One  little  implement  of  comparatively  insignificant  importance  seems 
not  to  have  been  superseded  by  any  modem  substitute  as  yet.  It  is  the 
kadjukj  a  small  piece  of  ivory  of  different  shapes,  used  to  insert  in  the 
lips  of  the  seals  while  dragging  them  over  the  ice.  We  have  given  illus- 
trations of  the  principal  patterns  we  found  in  use.  No.  8  is  the  same  a& 
No.  7  when  seen  from  the  top.  This  is  a  very  ingenious  piece  of  work^ 
The  main  body  of  the  piece  is  hollow,  and  the  portion  No.  11  has  a  head 
which  prevents  it  pulling  through,  but  at  the  same  time  turns  freely, 
and  prevents  the  line  from  twisting  when  the  seal  turns  over.  It  is  sa 
well  made  that  the  inside  piece  cannot  be  got  through  any  of  the  open- 
ings. No.  3.  is  No.  2  seen  from  the  top.  No.  10  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
part  of  the  clasp  on  the  sealing  line.  Nos.  1,  4,  and  9  are  the  common- 
est patterns.  No  sealer's  line  is  without  one  or  more  of  these  imple- 
ments of  some  pattern  or  other  5  they  are  all  made  from  walrus  ivory. 

Of  prime  importance  to  the  Eskimo  hunter  is  his  hook  for  catching 
the  young  seal.  Here  again  their  old  pattern  has  been  modified  by 
their  contact  with  the  whites.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  figures 
will  sufficiently  explain  the  shape  of  these  implements.  The  upper 
figure  represents  the  ancient  pattern ;  it  was  found  in  a  grave  in  the 
Greater  Kingwah  Fjord,  but  so  much  decayed  as  to  fall  to  pieces  when 
handled ;  the  hook  part  was  made  from  a  portion  of  a  reindeer^s  antler, 
with  a  small  barb  cut  near  the  point.  Its  resemblance  to  the  iron  hook 
of  the  present  day  is  very  apparent. 

The  sealing  hook  of  the  present  day  is  made  generally  from  a  discarded 
whale  lance  5  the  handle  is  a  light  wooden  shaft  about  five  feet  in  length. 
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This  instrument  is  used  only  to  catch  the  young  of  Pagomys  fxtidtiSy 
while  they  are  still  in  the  white  coats  5  they  are  caught  either  while  lying 
beside  the  aUuk  on  the  ice  or  while  still  in  the  snow-burrow.  When  an 
Eskimo  sees  a  young  seal  on  the  ice,  he  begins  to  make  his  way  cautiously 
toward  it,  stopping  frequently,  and  giving  the  animal  ample  opportunity 
to  satisfy  its  curiosity.  The  seal  will  work  its  head  and  fore  part  of  the 
body  in  a  jerky,  awkward  manner,  and  keep  edging  nearer  and  nearer 
to  its  atluk;  the  Eskimo  watches  every  movement  of  the  seal,  and  knows 
just  the  proper  moment  to  advance  a  step  or  two  and  then  stop.  This 
manoeuvre  is  kept  up  till  he  gets  near  enough  to  reach  the  seal  with  his 
hook.  He  then  makes  a  quick  jump,  at  the  same  time  striking  the  hook 
into  the  animal.  Sealing  among  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  is  sufficiently 
described  under  our  notes  on  Pagomys  fceiidus^  in  the  report  of  the  mam- 
mals, for  us  to  leave  it  out  of  this  paper. 

When  a  seal-skin  is  about  to  be  prepared  for  drying,  the  blubber  is 
first  removed  somewhat  roughly;  the  skin  is  then  laid  on  a  board,  and 
with  the  woman's  knife  the  membrane  underneath  the  blubber  is  sep- 
arated from  the  skin.  The  knife  must  be  very  sharp  to  do  this  success- 
fully. The  operators  always  push  the  knife  from  them ;  it  takes  consid- 
erable experience  in  order  to  do  the  job  well.  When  all  the  blubber  is 
removed,  which  will  take  three  or  four  hours  of  faithful  work,  the  skin 
is  taken  outside,  and  by  means  of  the  feet  is  rolled  and  rubbed  around 
in  the  snow  for  some  time,  and  by  this  process  they  succeed  in  removiiig 
every  trace  of  grease  from  the  hair.  When  thoroughly  washed,  the  skin 
is  put  upon  the  stretchers,  if  it  be  winter,  to  dry ;  these  stretchers  are 
merely  four  poles,  which  are  lashed  together  at  the  comers  like  a  quilt- 
frame,  the  proper  distance  apart  to  suit  the  size  of  the  skin.  The  skin 
is  secured  in  place  by  seal-skin  thongs  passed  through  little  slits  along 
its  edges  and  made  fast  to  the  poles.  When  the  skin  is  proi)erly  stretched 
upon  the  frame,  it  is  put  above  the  lamps  inside  the  snow-hut  to  dry.  As. 
the  sun  gets  higher  and  begins  to  have  some  effect,  the  skins  are 
stretched,  flesh  side  up,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  snow-banks,  and  are 
secured  by  means  of  wooden  or  bone  pegs  about  a  foot  in  length.  As 
the  season  advances  and  the  snow  melts  they  begin  to  stretch  the  skins 
upon  the  ground  by  means  of  the  before-mentioned  pegs.  The  skins 
are  not  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  ground,  but  are  raised  a  few  inches  to 
allow  the  air  to  circulate  underneath.  Skins  dry  very  fast  when  exposed 
in  this  manner. 

The  first  days  of  spring  are  always  a  busy  time  with  the  Eskimo 
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'vonien.  One  thing  is,  they  get  more  fireshly  killed  skins  to  prepare,  and 
then  they  generally  have  a  surplus  stock  of  the  winter's  catch  which 
they  could  not  take  care  of  by  the  slow  process  of  drying  over  the 
lamps  in  the  huts  during  winter.  The  skins  of  the  young  in  the  white 
coats  are  dried  in  some  considerable  quantities,  as  it  takes  about  fifteen 
to  ]2iake  a  single  suit  of  clothes,  and  many  have  double  suits  made  from 
this  materiaL  They  have  no  idea  of  any  tan,  and  prepare  the  skins 
merely  by  rubbing  them  with  their  skin-scrapers. 

We  insert  a  sketch  of  a  very  old  skin-scraper,  such  as  are  now  found 
only  in  the  old  graves.  It  is  made  of  stone,  with  a  wooden  handle, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  stone  by  means  of  a  strip  of  whalebone.  An- 
other and  later  pattern  is  made  from  the  scapula  of  a  reindeer.  A  bet- 
ter idea  of  its  make  can  be  got  firom  the  sketch  than  by  a  description. 
Such  scrapers  aise  still  in  use,  but  serve  as  a  sort  of  auxiliary  to  a  scraper 
made  from  a  tin  can,  resembling  a  little  scoop  in  shape,  and  having  a 
v/ooden  handle.  This  is  the  style  of  scraper  made  at  the  present  day, 
and  is  by  fer  the  most  effective  instrument  of  the  three.  The  manner 
of  using  these  scrapers  is  to  take  the  skin  firmly  in  the  left  hand  and 
)>utting  the  knee  or  foot  upon  the  lower  part  of  it  holding  it  securely, 
while  the  scraper  is  worked  with  the  right  hand,  pushing  downward  , 
with  some  force.  K  the  skins  are  very  dry,  when  they  begin  they  are 
somewhat  softened  by  rubbing  with  the  hands,  or  even  chewing  the 
most  stubborn  parts.  They  continue  using  these  tools  ui)on  a  hide 
till  it  gains  the  desired  pliability.  All  the  work  of  stretching,  drying, 
cleaning,  washing,  and  softening  the  skins  falls  upon  the  women. 

The  skins  of  Pfioca  barbata  are  stretched  on  a  frame  like  those  of  the 
netsick,  but  not  till  the  hair  has  been  removed.  The  cutting  of  the  hair 
is  one  of  the  nastiest  and  most  disgusfing  sights  one  can  imagine.  It  gen- 
erally  falls  to  the  lot  of  some  old  woman  to  do  this.  The  skins  are  allowed 
to  lie  and  become  somewhat  putrid,  a  portion  of  i  he  blubber  remaining  on. 
The  only  tool  used  is  the  woman's  knife  before  mentioned.  When  aboat 
to  clean  one  of  these  skins,  the  squaw  takes  oflF  her  boots,  stockings,  and 
pantaloons,  and,  tucking  her  feet  under  her  body,  lays  this  dirty,  bloody, 
greasy,  stinking  skin  on  her  bare  thigh,  the  flesh  side  down.  She  then 
pushes  the  knife  against  the  hair,  cutting,  or  rather  shaving  it  oft*.  As 
Jior  hand  becomes  too  oily  to  hold  on  to  the  skin,  she  puts  her  fingers 
juto  her  mouth,  and  thus  cleans  them.  When  proi>erly  cleaned,  it  is 
dried  in  the  manner  already  spoken  of,  except  that  the  back  and  beUy 
of  the  animal  are  dried  separately,  as  the  skin  is  different  on  those  por- 
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tions  of  the  body,  and  would  dry  unevenly.  When  dry,  it  is  almost  as 
stiff  and  hard  as  a  board.  This  skin  is  used  mainly  for  the  soles  of 
lK)oto ;  the  i)attern  is  cut  from  the  hide,  and  then  cJiewed  till  it  becomes 
sufficiently  softened  to  sew.  This  last  operation  is  also  mainly  per- 
formed by  the  old  squaws.  When  they  are  too  oltl  to  sew,  they  become 
4)ojoolc  chewers  as  the  last  resort,  and  when  their  teeth  fail  them  they 
are  better  off  in  the  grave. 

Seal-skins  ai*e  also  manufactured  into  drinking  cups ;  such  cups  gen- 
•erally  have  a  depth  and  diameter  of  about  three  inches.  A  short, 
straight  piece  of  bone,  mostly  the  4)umerus  of  a  gull  or  duck,  is  sewed 
into  the  upper  rim  on  one  side,  projecting  outside  about  two  inches  and 
a  half;  this  serves  for  a  handle.  The  hair  side  of  the  skin  is  used  for 
the  inside  of  the  vessel.  Larger  vessels,  somewhat  resembling  a  small 
«ack,  were  used  to  carry  water  in  at  their  encampments;  but  when  out 
traveling,  they  mostly  carry  their  water  supply  in  a  seal's  stomach,  pro- 
pared  for  the  purpose. 

We  would  naturally  expect  theso  people  to  be  very  exx)ert  in  making 
Tarions  devices  for  capturing  their  game  in  traps  or  snares.  This  does 
3iot  seem  to  be  the  case,  however.  They  make  a  fox-trap,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  little  round  hut  of  ice,  with  a  hole  in  one  side  just  large 
enough  for  the  fox  to  crawl  into.  Inside  the  hut  is  a  large  slab  of  ice, 
which  rests  horizontally  upon  a  small  upright  piece  of  ice )  the  end  of 
the  upright  rests  on  the  bait,  and  when  the  fox  pulls  at  the  meat  he 
<lraws  the  upright  down,  and  the  ice  slab  &lls  upon  him  and  he  is  a  sure 
prisoner. 

Another  manner  of  catching  foxes  is  to  make  an  ice  house  much 
larger,  so  high  that  a  man  can  readily  stand  up  in  it.  A  small  funnel- 
shaped  hole,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  fox,  is  made  at  the  top  of 
the  structure,  and  the  bait  is  hung  inside  just  out  of  his  reach.  The 
fox  will  work  a  long  time  trying  to  secure  it,  and  finally  crawl  in  and 
jump  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  hut,  but  then  he  is  unable  to  get  out 
again. 

A  sort  of  snare  is  sometimes  made  for  hares.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
a  seal-skin  line,  with  a  number  of  slip-nooses  upon  it;  this  is  laid  across 
the  runs  of  the  animals,  or  upon  their  feeding-grounds.  They  are  often 
caught  in  this  manner;  but  the  foxes  are  generally  the  only  ones  bene- 
fited by  the  capture;  all  that  the  Eskimo  finds  is  a  little  hair  and  a  few 
bones  the  next  morning. 

Birds  are  sometimes  snared  in  about  the  same  manner,  except  that 
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they  use  finely  braided  deer  sinews  for  the  snares,  instead  of  seal-skin*. 
They  take  a  good  many  eiders  on  their  nests  in  this  manner. 

When  traveling  over  the  fixMsen  wastes  in  winter  they  use  snow-shoes* 
These  are  half-moon-shaped,  of  whalebone,  with  seal-skin  thongs  tightly 
drawn  across.  They  are  about  sixteen  inches  long.  Another  pattern 
is  merely  a  frame  of  wood,  about  the  same  length,  and  eight  or  ten 
inches  wide,  with  seal-skin  thongs  for  the  foot  to  rest  on.  As  their  dogs' 
feet  often  get  very  sore  while  traveling  on  crusty  snow,  they  make  them 
little  moccasins  of  seal-skin  to  protect  the  feet. 

Nearly  all  the  Eskimo  become  snow-blind  in  spring,  though  they  use 
eye-blinkers  of  wood.  These  are  only  a  piece  of  wood  fitting  closely 
over  the  eyes,  and  having  a  horizontal  slit  about  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  wide;  it  affords  a  good  deal  of  protection  to  the  eyes,  but  they  are 
generally  not  put  on  till  the  condition  of  their  eyes  forbids  them  going 
without.  Some  eye-blinkers  of  bone  were  found  in  a  grave  j  they  were 
apparently  very  old,  and  of  a  tlifferent  pattern,  but  so  mUch  decayed  as 
not  to  admit  of  handling. 

All  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  of  the  present  clay  have  sledges  of  wood. 
This  has  either  been  bartered  from  the  whalemen  or  secured  from  the 
wrecks  of  ships.  There  are,  nevertheless,  some  remains  occasionaUy 
found  of  sledges  that  were  composed  entirely  of  bone,  whales'  jaw-bone 
apparently.  They  were  made  in  many  pieces,  and  ingeniously  lashed 
together.  All  their  sledges  of  the  present  day  are  shbd  with  bone,  and 
when  about  to  undertake  a  journey  they  pour  warmed  blood  upon  the 
under  surface  of  the  bone  shoeing;  some  use  water,  but  this  does  not 
last  nearly  so  long  as  blood,  and  is  more  apt  to  chip  off.  This  coating 
makes  a  very  smooth  surface,  and  also  protects  the  runners.  All  their 
sledges  have  a  sort  of  upright  on  the  back  end.  This  is  nothing  more 
than  a  deer's  head,  with  the  antlers  attached,  the  antlers  being  lashed 
on  the  top  edge  of  either  runner.  This  serves  for  a  variety  of  purposes^ 
and  is  very  handy  indeed. 

The  kyack  of  the  Cumberland  Inuit  does  not  seem  to  have  undergone 
any  change  in  pattern  since  the  whites  came  among  them.  Still,  these 
craft  are  extremely  rude  and  bulky,  compared  with  the  Greenlanders' 
kyack ;  neither  do  they  compare  with  the  Greenlanders  in  expertness  in 
its  use.  These  kyacks  are  mostly  so  large  that  they  would  readily  carry 
two  persons,  and  quite  heavy.  They  do  not  carry  so  much  gear  upon 
their  kyacks  as  the  Greenlanders;  the  seal  spear,  walrus  spear,  and  bird 
spear,  with  their  respective  lines,  are  about  all,  unless  they  are  after  some 
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special  kind  of  game,  as,  for  instance,  bears ;  then  ttiey  carry  a  bear 
lance,  whicb,  bowever,  does  not  materially  differ  ftom  the  wbale  lance*^ 
The  aniidkj  or  woman's  skin  boat,  is  now  rare  among  tbem,  as  tbey  are 
able  to  procure  whale-boats  fix)m  ships,  and  one  boat  will  accommo- 
date several  families.  Some  of  these  boats  still  exist  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nugumeute  and  farther  soath.  It  required  about  fifteen  skins  of  Phoca 
barbata  to  construct  one,  and  several  years'  accumulation  of  drift- wood*. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  before  the  advent  of  whalemen  they  prac- 
ticed a  great  many  rites  and  ceremonies,  many  of  which  are  now  obso- 
lete, or  exist  only  in  tradition.  .  Sometimes  one  of  these  old  customs  will 
be  repeated,  but,  as  a  general  thing,  not  in  the  presence  of  a  white  man^ 
if  they  can  help  it. 

One  of  these  customs,  which  possesses  a  good  deal  of  interest,  is  their 
manner  of  greeting  a  stranger.  When  a  stranger  arrives  at  an  encamp- 
ment, and  is  personally  unknown  to  all  or  the  major  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  he  receives  an  introduction  after  the  follow- 
ing manner:  The  villagers  (the  men)  form  themselves  into  a  single 
rank,  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  stranger  and  the  head  ancoot 
of  the  village,  having  hare-skin  mittens  on;  tbey  then  begin  a  monoto- 
nous singing  chant,  keeping  time  with  their  arms,  swinging  them  m 
iront,  raising  the  hand  as  high  as  the  shoulder,  with  arm  slightly  bent,, 
and  then  describing  a  half  circle  by  lowering  the  hands  as  fkr  as  the 
abdomen.  Finally,  the  ancoot  and  the  stranger  step  out  from  the  ranka 
and  face  one  another.  Both  have  mittens  of  seal-skin.  The  stranger 
complacently  folds  his  arms  over  his  breast,  and  inclines  his  head  to 
one  side,  so  as  to  fully  expose  his  cheek,  while  the  ancoot  deals  him  a 
terrible  blow  on  it,  sometimes  felling  him  to  the  ground.  The  two  actors 
now  change  parts,  and  it  becomes  the  stranger's  turn  to  strike,  which 
he  does  with  a  vengeance;  the  two  then  kiss  each  other,  and  the  cere- 
mony is  over.  The  stranger  is  now  duly  initiated  to  share  in  any  and 
all  their  customs,  and  due  hospitality^  is  shown  him  by  all.  Among  his 
privileges  he  can  also  choose  for  himself  a  wife  during  his  sojourn. 

Another  custom,  which  was  once  very  popular,  is  the  following:  An 
a/neoot  dresses  himself  up  in  the  most  hideous  manner,  having  several 
I>airs  of  pants  on,  among  the  rest,  and  a  horrid-looking  mask  of  skins. 
The  men  and  women  now  rnnge  themselves  in  separate  and  opposite 
ranks,  and  the  ancoot  takes  his  place  between  them.  He  then  picks 
out  a  man  and  conducts  him  to  a  woman  in  the  opposite  ranks.  Thia 
oouple  then  go  to  the  woman's  hut  and  have  a  grand  spree  for  a  day 
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or  two.  This  manner  of  proceeding  is  kept  up  till  all  the  women  but  one 
are  disposed  of.  This  one  is  always  the  ancoofs  choice,  and  her  he  re- 
serves for  himself.  The  people  thus  assembled  are,  of  course,  all  well 
known  to  him,  and  he  understands  pretty  well  how  to  mate  them  so  as 
to  meet  general  approbation. 

When  the  women  have  their  monthly  courses,  they  will  not  work,  nor 
visit  the  ship,  or  even  each  others'  huts. 

The  dead  are  generally  covered  with  a  little  pile  of  stones,  so  arched 
over  as  to  form  a  sort  of  tomb.  It  is  also  quite  common  at  the  present 
time  to  leave  the  dead  fiilly  exi>osed  ui>on  the  rocks.  All  the  Eskimo 
have  a  great  horror  of  handling  a^orpse,  so  that  when  a  person  is  very  sick 
•  he  is  carried  out  to  die^  and  where  he  lays  the  stone  pile  is  erected  around 
hioL  The  hunting  implements  and  many  of  the  valuables  of  the  deceased 
are  put  by  him ;  such  things  as  he  will  need  for  a  long  time  inside^  and 
the  rest  outside  of  the  grave.  We  have  found  in  one  grave  the  skeletons 
of  two  dogs,  remains  of  a  sledge,  whip,  &c.,  and  the  partial  skeleton 
of  a  Pagoniya  fietidus.  The  right  femur  of  the  Eskimo  skeleton  in  the 
grave  was  deformed,  and  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  broken  and 
allowed  to  grow  together  without  setting.  He  was  probably  lame  dar- 
ing life,  and  the  dogs  and  sledge  had  been  given  him  in  order  to  fEi^ili- 
tate  his  traveling  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds.  In  another  grave  we 
discovered  portions  of  a  kyack.  That  decayed  bow  and  arrows,  spearsy 
and  all  their  hunting  implements,  were  at  one  time  plenty  in  graves,  is 
vay  apparent;  but  of  late  years  they  have  so  amended  this  usage  that 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  articles  to  remain  very  long,  so  they  are 
taken  out  and  used  by  the  relatives.  In  very  recent  graves  we  found 
tin  cups  and  pots,  knives,  and  even  one  fork  and  spoon,  comb,  pieces  of 
<;loth,  needles,  thread,'  thimble,  and  in  one  a  photograph  and  a  HarpertP 
Weekly  newspaper ,  tub  for  meat,  &c. ;  in  fiEtct,  all  the  equipments  and 
treasures  of  the  deceased.  The  more  valuable  of  these  articles  were  out- 
side, and  would  undoubtedly  soon  have  been  appropriated  by  the  rela- 
tiv(*s.  This  is  the  reason  that  so  little  is  found  in  graves  at  the  present 
day.  In  the  old  graves  the  wood  and  bone  implements  seem  to  decay 
very  fast,  and  can  seldom  be  handled  without  falling  to  pieces.  All  the 
graves  contain  entire  or  partial  skeletons  of  some  animal  or  bird,  mostly 
the  netsick  seal.  This  was  put  in  for  food,  undoubtedly.  Very  few 
graves  contain  the  perfect  skeleton  of  the  inmate.  The  dogs,  wolves, 
and  foxes  despoil  the  graves,  and  scatter  the  bones  in  every  direction.  It 
is  seldom  that  these  tombs  are  so  well  constructed  that  the  dogs  cannot 
tear  them  down. 
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As  a  rule,  they  are  not  kind  to  the  aged  or  feeble.  We  know  of  ono 
instance  where  an  old  cripple,  who  had  no  one  who  would  recognue  his 
aathority,  was  obliged  to  go  sealing  for  himself.  He  had  bat  one  dog^ 
and  no  sled }  so,  taking  a  seal-skin  and  allowing  the  dog  to  drag  it,  he 
was  conveyed  to  the  sealing-ground  on  this  novel  conveyance.  There 
were  every  day  large  sleds  leaving  the  encampment,  but  no  one  offered 
to  help  the  old  man,  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  recip- 
rocate the  favor. 

Among  their  many  superstitions  notions,  the  wearing  of  charms  about 
the  person  is  one  of  the  most  curious.  These  are  called  amgoouJcj  or 
ammi%  and  may  be  nothing  but  pieces  of  bone  or  wood,  birds'  bills  or 
claws,  or  an  animal's  teeth  or  skin.  To  these  charms  they  attribute 
supernatural  powers,  and  believe  them  to  be  able  to  keep  the  wearer 
firom  sickness  or  misfortune.  It  is  a  ccmimon  custom  lor  the  wife  to 
throw  a  x>iece  of  seal's  blubber  on  her  husband's  kyack  when  he  is  about 
to  go  hunting ;  this  will  give  him  success.  Little  strips  of  deer-skin  are 
hung  about  the  person  in  different  places  to  insure  success  in  some  under- 
taking or  to  ward  off  some  misfortune,  real  or  imaginary.  We  discov- 
ered one  of  these  charms,  which  seemed  to  possess  unusual  interest  It 
was  worn  by  a  little  girl  about  eight  years  old.  She  had  a  small  envel- 
ox>e  of  seal-skin  that  was  worn  on  the  back  of  her  inside  jacket.  We 
succeeded  in  bribing  her  grandmother  to  show  us  the  contents  of  the 
envelope,  which  proved  to  be  two  small  stones,  the  one  a  bluish  flint,  the 
other  apparently  meteoric  iron.  The  tradition  connected  with  these 
stones,  the  grandmother  said,  is  that  a  very  long  time  ago  an  Eskimo,, 
from  whom  she  was  a  lineal  descendant,  had  discovered  the  iron,  and 
bad  picked  up  a  stone  to  break  a  piece  off  and  take  home  with  him  f 
but  when  he  struck  the  iron  iire  flew  from  it,  and  he  soon  leamexl  how 
to  make  use  of  this  accidental  discovery,  and  became  a  great  man  among 
the  people.  At  this  point  we  lost  the  thread  of  the  old  woman's  narrative^ 
and  all  we  could  farther  learn  was  that  these  two  small  pieces  had  been 
preserved  in  the  family  for  successive  generations,  and  were  inherited  by 
her  from  her  mother,  and  that  she  had  now  given  them  to  her  grandchild, 
the  child's  mother  being  dead.  The  child  will  in  turn  give  it  to  her 
children.  She  thought  this  charm  of  inestimable  value,  and  could  not 
be  induced  to  part  with  it,  for,  she  said,  "  No  one  has  yet  died  while 
wearing  this  charm." 

Another  charm  of  great  value  to  the  mother  who  has  a  young  babe 
is  the  canine  tooth  of  the  polar  bear.    This  is  used  as  a  kind  of  chisp  to 
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a  seal-skin  string,  which  passes  aroond  the  body  and  keeps  the  bieastB 
up.    Her  milk  snpply  cannot  fail  while  she  wears  this. 

Many  of  the  ancoots  by  long  practice  become  quite  competent  jug- 
glers, and  often  take  advantage  to  show  off  their  powers  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  their  friends.  A  common  trick  with  a  full-fledged  anooot  is  to 
come  suddenly  into  a  hut  with  a  harpoon  toggled  on  his  breast,  and  the 
handle  sticking  in  his  back,  the  wound  bleeding  profusely.  Such  demon- 
strations make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  wit^ 
ness  it,  and  it  becomes  no  less  marvelous  when  they  see  that  he  survives, 
without  eveii  a  mark  after  the  wound. 

A  very  interesting  legend  is  one  which  they  tell  as  to  the  origin  of 
man,  as  regards  creation,  and  the  beginning  of  all  things.  They  say  it 
•oame  so  of  itself.  Of  the  creation  of  man  they  say :  In  the  beginning 
there  grew  up  from  the  earth  a  man ;  he  got  a  wife  from  one  of  his 
thumbs  (I),  and  from  this  pair  the  race  has  originated.  But  the  whites, 
whom  they  call  cablunety  or  codLtmdk^  they  have  sprung  from  dogs.  An 
Eskimo  woman  at  one  time  gave  birth  to  human  beings  and  dogs.  These 
latter  she  put  in  an  old  boot,  and  threw  them  out  into  the  sea,  saying, 
^^  Go  hence,  and  become  white  people."  From  this  they  say  whites  Uve 
on  the  sea,  and  their  ships  are  like  the  Inuits'  boots,  round  at  both 
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FRAOMENTAEY  NOTES  ON  THE  MAMMALIA  OF  CUMBEELAND  SOUND. 


By  Ludwig  Kumliex. 


The  following  list  coutains  little  else  than  Iragmentary  not^es  on  suoh 
8i)ecie^  as  I  procured,  or  with  certainty  identified,  during  my  short  so- 
journ in  the  northern  waters  of  Cumberland  Sound  (the  Hogarth  Sound 
of  Penny),  at  about  lat  67^  N. 

The  region  about  our  winter  harbor  was  marvelously  barren,  and  very 
few  mammals  are  found  there.  Its  location  is  such  that  many  of  the 
fil)ecies  that  frequent  the  southern  waters  are  seldom  found  about  An- 
nanactook,  as  it  is  so  far  ^<  inland."  It  is  a  rarity  for  a  bear  to  stray  up 
the  sound  any  distance,  and  some  of  the  seals  and  most  of  the  cetaceans 
are  only  of  irregular  occurrence. 

Near  the  southern  entrance  of  the  sound,  however,  the  harp  seal,  polar 
bear,  walrus,  and  many  of  the  cetaceans,  are  regular  visitors.  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  many  cetaceans  are  found  in  these  waters  that 
I  did  not  see.  Should  I  place  confidence  in  the  information  of  whale- 
men regarding  whales,  I  could  easily  make  out  many  species,  and  some 
very  marvelous  ones;  but  my  experience  has  been  that  whalemen  gen- 
erally are  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  this  matter,  as  they  confound  si>ecie8 
to  such  a  degree  that  one  can  never  unravel  the  snarl,  and  their  own 
peculiar  nomenclature  makes  matters  worse  instead  of  better. 

My  stay  was  also  much  too  short  for  anything  like  a  satisfactory  inves- 
tigation of  certain  interesting  problems.  I  was  even  obliged  to  leave 
some  valuable  skeletons,  and  could  have  procured  many  more  had  there 
been  any  place  to  stow  them  away  on  shipboard. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  belief  among  the  Eskimo,  as  well  as  the 
whalemen,  that  the  mammals  have  disappeared  from  this  section  of 
country  at  a  wonderful  rate  within  the  last  few  years.  I  found  the  re- 
mains of  Trichechm  rosmarusy  Cistophora  cristataj  and  Uraus  maritimus  in 
the  ancient  kitchenmiddens  in  Kingwah  Fjord,  in  localities  where  these 
animals  occur  at  the  present  day  only  as  rare  stragglers.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  such  large  animals  could  have  been  brought  any  distance, 
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80  they  must  at  a  comparatively  recent  date  have  been  found  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  I  could  find  no  trace  of  the  musk-ox,  or  any  Eskima 
that  had  seen  one;  but  almost  any  of  them  could  describe  the  animal 
very  intelligently,  and  would  tell  you  they  are  found  far  to  the  north. 
The  Eskimo  name  for  this  animal,  "omingmuk,''  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
name  among  them,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  were  once  found  on  Ciun- 
berland  Island,  but  are  now  extinct,  as  other  species  are  in  a  fair  way  of 
becoming. 

The  vicinity  of  tlie  Kikkerton  Islands  offers  many  advantages  to  '-^ 
naturalist ;  it  is  now  a  permanent  whaling  station,  and  a  person  coul.l  at 
any  time  secure  the  valuable  assistance  of  natives,  besides  having  ample 
conveniences  for  drying,  stowing,  &c.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy 
to  secure  a  good  skeleton  of  an  adult  right  whale  at  tlfis  place  if  a  per- 
son went  about  it  in  the  proper  manner.  Almost  any  of  the  smaller  ceta- 
ceans, and  all  the  seals,  adult,  young,  and  foetal,  could  be  secured  at  a 
very  trifling  outlay  of  presents  to  the  Eskimo. 

1.  UraoB  maritimaft,  Lhm^. 

"Nannok,"  Cumberland  Eskimo. 

It  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  a  bear  any  distance  up  Cumberland 
Sound ;  they  are  common  about  Cape  Mercy,  Shanmeer,  and  Kugumeute^ 
but  seldom  stray  above  Niantilic,  or  the  Eakkerton  Islands.  Below 
Kiantilic,  on  the  southern  side  of  Bear  Sound,  in  the  vicinity  of  what 
the  Eskimo  call  Okaglik  and  Kokaluyah,  they  are  quite  plenty.  Many 
Bre  captured  here  every  year,  especially  in  spring,  by  the  Eskimo,  who 
fearlessly  attack  them  in  their  frail  kyacks,  but  are  afraid  of  them  on 
the  ice  or  land.  From  Nugumeute  to  Hudson's  Straits  they  appear  to 
be  even  more  plenty,  and  westward,  in  the  northern  waters  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  whalemen  often  procure  twenty  or  more  skins  in  a  season. 

In  October,  1877,  an  enormous  female  with  two  cubs  paid  the  Eskimo 
encampment,  at  the  Kikkerton  Islands,  a  visit.  They  swam  over  the 
Salmon  Fjord,  probably  scenting  a  dead  whale  that  wa«  on  the  beach  near 
the  huts.  The  bears  made  a  lively  time  among  the  huts,  and  a  con- 
siderable outlay  of  ammunition  and  dogs  was  made  before  they  were 
finally  captured.  There  were  about  two  hundred  dogs  and  half  as  many 
natives,  besides  the  crews  of  two  whalers  j  all  this  motley  crowd  made  war 
on  the  bears;  one  of  the  whaling  captains,  a  little  braver  than  the  rest, 
got  too  close  to  the  old  bear,  and  she  dealt  him  a  blow  which  knocked 
his  gun  many  feet  into  a  snow-bank ;  she  then  began  to  make  way  with 
him,  but  was  prevented  by  the  Eskimo  and  dogs.    A  young  Eskimo  was 
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served  in  a  similar  manner,  but  sustained  quite  serious  injuries.  Great 
consternation  and  fear  prevailed  among  the  women  and  children,  and 
that  memorable  night,  when  the  nannoJcea  besieged  their  quiet  camp, 
was  long  a  lively  topic  of  conversation. 

When  the  Florence  took  the  pack-ice  off  Cape  Mercy,  a  huge  male  was 
suddenly  espied  alongside,  but  he  did  his  best  to  get  away  as  fast  as 
possible ;  a  boat  was  lowered  and  his  capture  was  as  devoid  of  excite- 
ment as  the  killing  of  a  sheep  in  a  barn-yard.  We  had  at  this  time  six- 
teen Eskimo  and  thirty  dogs  on  deck,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
meat  was  utilized  as  food  by  one  or  the  other  without  any  symptoms  of 
poisoning.  During  the  season  that  Pagomys  fostidus  have  their  young, 
the  bears  begin  to  wander  up  the  fjords  in  search  of  them,  and  are  at 
this  time  often  found  a  considerable  distance  fix)m  the  open  water. 

In  and  about  the  old  stone-hut  foundations  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Annanactook  I  found  the  remains  of  bears.  There  is  a  story  an^ong  the 
Eskimo  that  the  bear,  walrus,  and  hooded  seal  were  once  plenty  there, 
but  for  some  cause  do  not  now  frequent  the  locality.  A  very  young  cub 
skin  was  secured  in  April  by  a  Shaumeer  Eskimo.  The  vicinity  of  Cape 
Mercy  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  localities  for  bears;  here  they  come 
down  on  the  pack-ice  with  the  current  from  the  north.  Eskimo  from 
the  region  northward  in  Cumberland  are  in  the  habit  of  coDiing  here 
to  hunt  them. 

2.  Vnlpes  lagopns,  Linn^. 

*<Touyimaik/'  Cumberland  Eskimo. 
The  Arctic  fox  is  quite  common  on  both  sides  of  Cumberland  in  all  suit- 
able localities.  During  the  winter  they  often  fare  badly,  and  become  quite 
impudent  when  pressed  by  hunger,  even  coming  upon  the  schooners' 
decks  at  night.  They  were  a  source  of  annoyance  as  well  as  amusement  to 
us  around  our  observatoiy.  We  were  not  the  fortunate  i)os8essors  of 
enough  glass  to  let  the  light  in  through  the  wall  of  snow  that  surrounded 
our  tent,  so  we  had  recourse  to  oiled  sheeting  stretched  over  the  aper- 
ture, borrowing  the  idea  &om  the  Eskimo  window  of  seal  intestine.  But 
as  we  had  no  dogs  about  our  snow-house,  the  foxes. became  so  bold 
during  the  long  cold  nights  of  winter  that  they  often  came  and  sat 
around  the  stovepipe  that  projected' through  the  roof  of  the  hut^  Our 
cloth  windows  had  to  be  repaired  very  often,  as  they  would  tear  them 
down  and  eat  them  for  the  oil  the  cloth  contained.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  catch  them  with  a  steel  trap.  I  tied  the  bait  underneath 
the  tongue,  and  carefully  placed  the  trap  in  a  little  excavation  in  the 
Bull.  Fat.  Mus.  No.  16 4 
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snow,  and  covered  the  whole  with  snow;  but  they  dug  beneath  the  trap, 
and  secured  the  bait  from  below,  often  even  without  springing  the  trap. 
With  an  ice  trap  made  after  the  Eskimo  pattern  I  was  more  successfuL 

As  soon  as  the  seals  begin  pupping,  the  foxes  fare  better;  this  season 
is  in  fact  the  grand  banqueting  time  for  these  anin;ials,  after  the  long 
sufferings  and  privations  of  winter.  At  this  season  (March,  April,  and 
May),  they  destroy  a  great  many  young  seals.  I  have  often  found  the 
remains  of  the  seals  so  well  aMnried  and  cleaned  that  it  seems  impossi- 
ble it  could  have  been  done  by  an  animaL  They  begin  by  biting  the 
skin  around  the  mouth,  and  drawing  the  entire  animal  through  the  ai)er- 
ture,  and  turning  the  skin  inside  out;  even  the  flippers  are  drawn  through 
to  the  nails,  and  every  vestige  of  the  meat  removed.  Nor  is  the  skin 
bitten  in  the  least,  although  it  is  finely  cleaned  of  all  the  fat.  But  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  all  is,  that  the  skeleton  remains  intact  and  finely 
cleaned.  When  the  Eskimo  find  such  skins,  they  always  make  use  of 
them,  as  they  are  quite  as  well  skinned  as  if  they  had  done  it  tiiem- 
selves.  The  white  variety  appears  to  be  much  more  abun<lant  than  the 
blue.  According  to  the  Eskimo,  the  two  varieties  iuterbreed,  and  the 
young  are  sometimes  dark  and  both  parents  white,  and  vice  versa.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  they  congregate  in  considerable  numbers  about 
any  carcass,  especially  a  whale,  and  get  themselves  thoroughly  begrimed 
with  grease. 

It  often  happens  that  some  venturesome  fellow  succeeds  in  getting 
upon  the  ducks'  island,  in  breeding  time,  by  means  of  the  ice,  and  is 
left  there;  but  when  the  birds  leave  he  gets  enough  shell-fish,  &€•,  at 
low- water  to  live  on  till  the  ice  makes.  If  they  are  a  short  distance  from 
the  mainland  or  from  other  islands,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  take  to  the 
water. 

3.  Cauls  famillarifl,  LiuD^,  var.  borealia. 

"  Kidmik,"  or  "  Mikkie,"  Cumberland  Eskimo. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  dogs  of  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  areaflflicted 
with  the  much  dreaded  rabies.  I  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
subject,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  cause  of  this 
disease,  but,  like  many  others  before  me,  with  little  success.  In  the  first 
place,  so  far  as  the  dogs  about  our  winter  harbor  were  concerned  at  least, 
there  are  other  causes  besides  the  so-called  hydrophobia  that  lessens 
their  ranks,  though  when  a  dog  dies  this  is  always  the  cause  assigned. 
Some  of  the  best  dogs  that  died  at  Annanactook  during  the  winter  of 
1877-78  died  from  iiyuries  inflicted  on  the  head  by  a  club  in  the  hands 
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of  their  masters.  After  these  dogs  were  disabled  they  wandered  aboat 
the  settlement  staggering  and  howling,  and  were  to  all  appearance  bona 
fide  victims  of  hydrophobia ;  but  on  dissection  it  was  only  too  plain  what 
the  matter  was.  Many  of  the  dogs  are  so  overworked  and  so  illy  treated 
that  they  could  not  survive  the  repeated  injuries  inflicted  upon  them  if 
they  were  as  strong  again. 

The  Eskimo  have  the  habit  of  putting  a  slut  in  heat  on  ahe^  as 
leader,  as  by  this  method  they  considerably  accelerate  the  movements 
of  the  rest  of  the  team,  and  save  themselves  some  extra  labor;  but  these 
dogs  often  prove  themselves  too  eager,  and  rupture  blood-vessels.  I 
have  seen  such  cases  where  the  dog  vomited  clear  blood,  and  also  dis- 
charged it  copiously  through  the  anus;  such  cases  survive  but  a  few  days 
generally.  Again,  many  young  dogs  are  taken  from  the  mother  long 
before  they  are  prepared  by  nature  to  shift  for  themselves.  I  have  posi- 
tive evidence  of  this  being  a  prolific  cause  of  so  many  yaun^g  dogs  dying. 
Of  all  the  dogs  that  died  at  Annanactook,  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  adults 
were  males,  and  the  greater  number  of  these  died  about  the  time  the 
females  were  in  heat. 

I  was  very  much  interested  to  see  if  the  theory  that  hydrophobia  is 
prevalent  only  in  countries  where  the  females  are  subjected  to  indis- 
criminate slaughter,  or  animal  instinct  thwarted  or  perverted  under  the 
ban  of  an  ignorant  and  false  modesty,  would  work  here,  instances  being 
cited  of  Turkey  and  other  countries,  where  the  dog  is  held  sacred  and 
allowed  to  run  at  large,  that  hydrophobia  is  unknown.  According  to 
the  theory,  then,  that  its  origin  is  always  the  result  of  unrequited  affec- 
tion, we  should  not  find  this  disease  among  the  Eskimo  dogs,  where  it 
may  reasonably  be  expected  that  nature  has  allowed  the  proper  propor- 
tion of  the  sexes  and  man  does  not  interfere;  but  here  is  the  point: 
Has  the  Eskimo  dog  unrestrained  freedom  to  follow  the  instincts  of 
his  animal  nature  *?  We  answer,  By  no  means.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
plenty  of  females,  but  they  are  appropriated  by  such  dogs  as  possess  the 
greatest  strength;  the  females  go  to  them,  and  the  weaker  dogs  are  given 
the  cold  shoulder.  As  a  general  thing,  the  possession  of  a  slut  is  a  dis- 
puted point,  which  ends  in  a  hard  fight  between  the  dogs ;  but  there  is 
no  further  question  after  the  battle,  and  the  vanquished  dog  has  to  beai* 
a  double  disappointment;  this  he  seems  unable  to  do,  and  worries  him- 
self into  a  melancholy  that  soon  takes  the  form  of  the  so-called  hydro- 
phobia. 

I  carefully  watched  a  team  of  three  dogs  that  I  often  went  sealing 
with;  one  was  a  female  and  two  were  males;  the  slut  seemed  to  be  ap- 
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propriated  by  one  of  the  dogs  without  question^  till  one  day  a  strange 
dog  from  another  settlement  was  added  to  the  team.  The  possession  of 
the  slut  now  became  the  cause  of  a  series  of  severe  fights,  which  ended 
in  favor  of  the  strange  dog,  which  immediately  became  the  guardian  of 
the  slut.  The  beaten  dog  began  to  lag  and  droop,  and  in  a/eti?  days  wom 
deady  having  gone  through  all  the  stages  of  hydrophobia  to  all  appear- 
ance. 

TThis  was  not  the  only  instance  of  a  similar  nature  that  came  under 
my  observation;  still  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  I  place  un- 
shaken faith  in  this  theory.  I  had  too  short  a  time  for  observation,  and 
too  few  examples  to  warrant  me  in  making  generalizations  on  these 
data;  but  I  think  it  well  worth  the  time  for  any  one  who  does  get  the 
opportunity  not  to  overlook  these  facts.  I  dissected  a  number  of  the 
male  dogs  that  died  from  the  rabies,  but  I  never  could  detect  any  of  the 
organs  diseased  except  the  penis,  testicles,  and  sometimes  the  kidneys. 
Why  this  should  be  the  case  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say.  There  is  one  other 
theory  that  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  viz,  the  constant  inter- 
breeding of  the  dogs.  I  have  known  of  instances  where  a  dog  had 
possession  of  the  mother  and  her  yearling  whelps,  all,  mother  included, 
of  which  he  was  father  to.  It  is  certain  that  the  progeny  resulting 
from  such  connections  are  very  inferior,  and  tend  toward  degenerating 
the  race.  It  often  happens  that  female  dogs  cohabit  with  wolves,  the 
dog  being  driven  off  by  the  superior  strength  of  the  wolf.  TTliis  prog- 
eny again  is  characterized  by  superior  strength  and  great  powers  of 
endurance,  and  is  less  apt  to  suffer  from  disease. 

It  sometimes  happens,  the  Hskimo  tell  me,  that  a  family  goes  into  the 
interior  and  remains  for  a  year  or  more,  but  seldom  loses  any  dogs  by 
disease;  they  have  an  idea  that  the  salt-water  has  something  to  do  with 
their  dogs  dying,  for  they  say  they  do  not  die  when  they  live  away 
from  it.  It  does  not  seem  probable,  however,  that  the  disease  would 
prove  contagious,  assigning  either  of  the  above  causes  for  its  origin. 

Again,  is  it  positively  kno\^Ti  that  the  disorder  i*  not  communicable 
by  bite  t  I  am  by  no  means  sure  of  this.  The  Eskimo  always  carefully 
get  out  of  the  way  of  dogs  afflicted  in  this  manner,  and  they  told  me 
that  if  one  of  the  sick  dogs  bit  me  I  would  get  the  same  disorder.  This 
information  may  have  been  imparted  to  them  by  whalemen,  however. 

4.  Canls  occidentaUs,  var.  grifleo-alba,  6d. 
"Amarook"  (?),  Cumberland  Eskimo. 
Wolves  are  frequently  seen  during  the  winter  months  on  both  shores 
of  Cumberland;  their  principal  resorls,  however,  are  further  inlaud| 
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where  the  reindeer  herds  abound.  It  often  happens  that  the  Eskimo 
dogs  and  wolves  interbreed ;  the  female  dog  is  especially  liable  to  co- 
habit with  a  wolf,  and  the  progeny  are  considered  much  superior  beasts, 
but  are  very  hard  to  manage.  I  have  seen  Eskimo  dogs  that  corre- 
sponded hair  for  hair  with  the  Arctic  wolf. 

The  Eskimo  say  there  are  packs  of  dogs  now  in  some  localities  that 
have  run  wild,  and  in  all  probability  returned  to  the  original  wolf  type. 
There  are  stories  of  some  kind  of  animal,  that  from  the  description  given 
by  some  may  be  a  GulOj  but  others  say  it  is  only  the  common  dog ;  such 
animals  are  always  rei)orted  from  the  interior. 

It  is  said  that  the  female  wolf  is  considerably  fleeter  than  the  male, 
being  longer-bodied.  The  females,  the  Eskimo  say,  always  distance  the 
males  in  the  chase  after  the  reindeer,  and  generally  succeed  in  killing 
the  deer  before  the  male  comes  up. 

5.  Mustela  ermineay  Linn^. 

Two  specimens,  procured  in  the  Ejngnite  Fjord,  one  in  the  summer 
and  one  in  the  winter  fur.  Appears  to  follow  the  lemming  in  their 
migrations;  is  nowhere  abundant  in  Cumberland,  and  even  unknown  to 
some  of  the  Eskimo.  Said  to  be  able  to  capture  the  hare  and  ptarmi- 
gan by  attaching  itself  to  some  vital  part  and  not  loosening  its  hold 
till  the  victim  is  dead.  I  am  rather  skeptical  on  this,  however.  Still, 
the  Eskimo  say  they  have  seen  them  do  it,  and  it  really  puzzles  me  to 
tell  what  else  they  should  live  upon  during  winter,  as  they  do  not  hiber- 
nate. 

6.  Myodes  torqaatns,  (PaH.)  Keys.  &  Bias. 

"Awingak,"  Cumberland  Eskimo. 

I  procured  but  a  single  sitecimen  of  the  lemming ;  this  was  caught 
near  Ca];)e  Mercy.  They  may  yet  be  common  somewhere  along  the 
sound,  as  I  saw  traces  in  different  places  where  we  stopj)ed.  Accoi-ding 
to  the  Eskimo,  they  are  getting  less  common  every  year.  Whalemen 
have  told  me  that  twenty  years  ago  some  ships  procured  as  many  as 
four  hundred  skins  at  Niantilic,  in  the  spring,  from  the  young  Eskimo, 
who  killed  them  with  bows  and  arrows.  From  what  I  could  learn  of  the 
Eskimo,  the  lemming  is  very  irregular  in  its  migrations,  appearing  in 
great  numbers  at  one  place,  and  then  disappearing  for  many  years. 

7.  Lepus  glaoiall%  Leach. 

"Okoodlook,"  Cumberland  Eskimo. 

Common  in  all  suitable  localities.  Many  do  not  undergo  any  change 
of  color  during  summer,  and  I  doubt  if  it  be  more  than  partial  change 
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with  any.  I  have  seen  pure  white  specimens  during  all  the  summer 
months,  and  occasionally  one  about  half-gray.  The  Eskimo  firmly 
believe  that  the  lungs  of  the  hare  applied  fresh  to  a  boil  or  sore  of  any 
kind  is  a  sure  cure.  The  specimens  I  examined  in  Cumberland  were 
much  smaller  than  Greenland  specimens. 

8.  Ranglfer  tarandus,  (Linnd)  Bd. 

"Tuktoo,"  Cumberland  Eskimo. 

The  reindeer  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  both  sides  of  Cum- 
berland Sound,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  on  the  western  shore.  It 
is  no  rare  instance  to  find  them  during  the  summer  months  on  the  sea- 
coast;  they  seem  to  delight  in  feeding  upon  the  fud  exi)0sed  at  low 
tide.  In  winter  they  retire  to  the  larger  valleys  and  go  farther  inland, 
being  seldom  seen  on  the  coast  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  Eskimo  go  reindeer-himting  every  summer,  commonly  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September.  At  this  season  they  make 
quite  extensive  excursions  inland,  where  the  deer  are  more  abundant 
and  nmch  more  easily  procured.  Within  the  last  few  years  they  are 
rei>orted  as  less  common  on  the  Penny  Peninsula;  but  I  hear  of  no  appar- 
ent diminution  in  their  numbers  to  the  west  and  southwest,  especially 
toward  Lake  Kennedy,  where  they  are  reported  as  very  abundant. 

Before  the  introduction  of  firearms  among  the  Eskimo  by  the  whale- 
men, they  took  advantage  of  the  habits  of  the  deer  in  coming  down  to 
the  coast,  and  drove  them  into  the  water,  where  they  were  easily  cap- 
tured with  a  kyack.  The  Eskimo  bring  the  skins  back  with  them  to 
their  winter  encampment,  having  cached  the  meat  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  returning  for  it  in  winter.  This  seldom  happens,  however, 
and  the  wolves  generally  make  way  with  it.  It  is  said  that  when  a  herd 
is  first  approached  by  a  hunting  party  that  has  been  living  on  the  sea- 
coast,  they  scent  them  along  way  oflf,  but  that  they  soon  lose  this  ijower; 
the  fact  being,  I  take  it,  that  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  salt-water  has  left 
the  Eskimo.  During  the  winter  they  herd  together  in  large  droves,  and 
when  a  suitable  valley  is  found  paw  up  the  snow  for  a  considerable 
extent,  till  it  looks  as  if  a  herd  of  swine  had  been  rooting  in  the  snow. 
These  droves  are  continually  beset  by  packs  of  wolves,  which  keep  a  vig- 
ilant watch  for  any  that  unluckily  stray  out  of  the  herd,  for  such  a  one 
is  immediately  attacked  and  run  down.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the 
wolves  can  do  much  damage  to  the  herd  when  they  keep  together,  as 
they  form  a  cii  cle,  with  the  weaker  ones  in  the  centre,  and  can  thus  keep 
the  wolves  at  bay. 
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9.  Callocephalns  vitnlinus,  (Linn^)  F.  Cnv. 

*'Kassigiak/'  Cumberland  Eskimo. 

The  so-called  "  fresh- water  seal"  of  the  whalemen  is  one  of  the  rarer 
species  in  the  Cumberland  waters.  They  are  mostly  met  with  far  up 
the  fiords  and  in  the  fresh- water  streams  and  ponds^  Avhere  they  go  after 
salmon.  They  are  rather  difBcalt  to  capture,  as  at  the  season  they  are 
commonly  met  with  there  is  so  little  blubber  on  them  that  they  sink 
when  shot.  The  skins  are  highly  prized  by  the  Eskimo  women  for  their 
jackets,  and  if  they  do  not  have  enough  for  the  entire  garment  will 
use  what  they  have,  always  putting  it  within  the  most  convenient  sight 
of  the  wearer.  It  is  said  by  the  Eskimo  that  the  young  remain  in  the 
white  coat  but  three  or  four  days,  differing  greatly  in  this  respect  from 
Pagomys  fostidm.  Neither  do  they  make  an  excavation  underneath  the 
snow  for  the  reception  of  the  young,  like  the  aboA'^e-mentioned  si)ecie8, 
but  pup  later  in  the  season,  on  the  bare  ice,  fully  exposed.  The  adult 
males  often  engage  in  severe  combats  with  each  other.  I  have  seen 
skins  so  scratched  up  that  they  were  nearly  worthless;  in  fact,  the 
Eskimo  consider  a  "kassiarsoak"  (a  very  large  kassigiak)  as  having  an 
almost  worthless  skin,  and  seldom  use  it  except  for  their  skin  tents.  The 
skins  of  the  young,  on  the  contrary,  are  a  great  acquisition.  It  is  said, 
possibly  with  a  shade  of  exaggeration,  that  the  affections  of  the  Eskimo 
damsel  can  be  secure<l  by  a  present  of  kassigiak  skins,  when  all  ordinary 
means  of  persuasion  have  failed  to  move  her. 

10.  Pagomys  foDtidus,  (Fab.)  Gray. 

"Netsick,"  odalto  generally;  **Tigak,"  adult  males;  **Net8iavik,"  young  after' 
shedding  and  tiU  one  year  old;  "  Ibeen,"  young  in  white  coats,  of  the  Cum- 
berland Eskimo.  *  *  Pickaninny  pussy, "  young,  pigeon-English  of  the  whalers. 

This  seal  is  very  common  in  all  the  flords  and  bays  fix)m  Hudson's 
Straits  northward  along  Cimiberland  Island  to  the  extreme  head  of  Cum- 
b^land  Sound,  on  all  the  outer  islands  about  Cape  Mercy,  and  on  the 
west  coast  of  Davis  Straits.  I  have  seen  skins  from  Lake  Kennedy 
that  I  could  not  distinguish  firom  those  found  in  Cumberland  Sound. 
This  seal  was  never  noticed  but  a  few  miles  from  land ;  was  not  met  with 
in  the  pack-ice,  nor  on  the  Greenland  coast  except  far  up  the  fiords. 
This  was  in  July  and  August;  but  I  am  informed  that  they  become  more 
common  toward  autumn,  and  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  some 
distance  from  land;  they  are  less  common  here,  however,  than  on  the 
west  coast. 

It  was  a  source  of  great  curiosity  to  the  Greenlanders  to  see  the 
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clotbiug  of  tlie  Oamberland  Eskimo  made  from  the  skins  of  the  young 
seal  5  th  cy  at  first  mistook  it  for  bear.  I  was  informed  that,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Disko  at  least,  they  never  procure  enough  of  the  skins  of  the  yonng 
in  the  white  coat  to  use  them  for  clothing  to  any  extent. 

In  the  Cumberland  waters  they  are  resident,  and  do  not  migrate  at  all 
unless  much  disturbed,  and  then  they  merely  seek  a  more  secluded 
locality.  On  the  Greenland  coast  they  appear  to  migrate  up  the  ice 
iQords  in  summer,  but  to  be  more  generally  distributed  at  other  seasons. 

The  netsick  shows  a  decided  predilection  for  the  quiet  still  bays  and 
fjords,  seldom  venturing  far  from  land.  They  are^the  only  seal  caught 
tlirough  the  ice  in  winter,  and  are  consequently  the  chief  and  almost 
sole  dependence  of  the  Eskimo  for  food,  fuel,  light,  and  clothing. 

The  skins  of  the  adults  are  made  into  summer  clothing,  while  the 
young  are  in  great  demand  for  under-garments  and  for  trousers. 
Children  often  have  entire  suits  of  the  young  in  the  white  coats;  such 
clothing  looks  very  beautiful  when  new,  but  it  is  new  but  a  few 
days,  and  after  this  it  is  repulsive  enough.  The  females  were  found 
enceinte  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  and  a  foetus  nearly  ready  for  birth 
was  taken  from  the  uterus  January  16.  It  was  two  feet  from  the  end  of 
nose  to  the  end  of  hind  flippers.  It  was  so  doubled  in  the  uterus,  how- 
ever, as  to  occupy  a  space  hardly  a  foot  in  length;  the  hind  flippers 
were  turned  forward  on  the  tibiae,  the  fore  flipi)ers  hugged  the  sides,  and 
the  head  bent  over  on  the  neck  and  inclined  to  one  side. 

In  a  large  fjord  known  as  the  Greater  Eongwah  the  tide  runs  so  swiftly 
at  one  locality  that  it  never  freezes  for  a  space  varying  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  acres.  Here  the  netsick  gather  in  considerable  numbers  all 
winter,  and  it  is  a  favorite  resort  for  such  Eskimo  as  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  a  gun.  Being  but  a  few  miles  from  our  winter  harbor, 
there  were  almost  daily  excursions  to  these  tide  rifts  by  our  Eskimo 
hunters.  After  the  Ist  of  March  very  few  pregnant  females  were  killed 
at  this  place,  they  having  by  this  time  chosen  the  localities  for  having  . 
their  young.  Those  killed  after  this  date  were  all  adult  "  tigak,''  or  old 
stinking  males. 

It  was  interesting  that  the  young— yearlings  and  some  two-year  olds, 
such  as  had  not  yet  arrived  at  maturity — were  seldom,  if  ever,  killed  in 
this  open  water,  but  lived  in  colonies  by  themselves.  When  an  Eskimo 
finds  a  number  of  atluks  (breathing-holes)  near  together,  he  always  marks 
the  place  by  raising  little  mounds  of  snow  near  the  holes,  for  he  knows 
that  here  is  a  colony  of  young  animals,  which  have  better  skins  and 
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meat  than  the  old  one«,  and  are  moreover  mach  easier  to  capture,  I 
have  counted  nearly  seventy  of  these  atluks  on  a  space  of  two  acres. 

When  a  pregnant  female  has  chosen  the  place  where  she  is  to  have 
her  young,  she  makes  an  excavation  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  length  under 
the  snow,  and  from  three  to  five  feet  wide,  the  height  varying  with  the 
thickness  of  the  snow  covering.  The  atluk  is  at  one  extremity  of  this 
excavation,  and  in  6.uch  a  position  that  it  is  always  a  ready  channel  of 
retreat  in  case  of  danger. 

The  first  young  found  in  the  Upper  Cumberland  waters  was  during 
the  early  days  of  March;  still  I  have  taken  a  foetus  from  the  mother  in 
the  middle  of  April.  The  most  profitable  time  for  hunting  the  young 
seal  is  during  the  month  of  April ;  after  this  date  they  have  shed  so 
much  that  the  skins  are  nearly  worthless  till  the  hispid  hair  has  got  to 
be  of  the  proper  length,  when  they  are  considered  as  the  prime  article, 
and  second  only  to  the  young  of  CallocepJialm  vitulinus  in  quality. 

The  first  young  one  I  procured  that  had  begun  to  shed  was  April  15. 
I  have  seen  examples  that  were  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  the  white 
coat,  but  still  not  having  the  next  coat  in  sight.  Such  specimens  on 
close  examination  will  be  found  to  have  a  very  fine  coat  of  the  new  hair, 
but  so  short  as  not  to  be  perceptible  except  on  close  examination,  still 
showing  the  exact  location  and  distribution  of  the  dark  and  light  mark- 
ings; the  skin  at  this  time  is  very  black,  and  often  much  scratched  up, 
probably  by  the  mother  in  trying  to  make  the  young  one  shift  for  itself. 
I  often  examined  the  stomachs  of  young  as  well  as  adults,  but  till  after 
they  had  begun  shedding  the  white  coat,  and  were,  in  all  probability, 
25  to  30  days  old,  I  found  nothing  but  the  mother's  milk.  After  they 
begin  to  shift  for  themseh'es,  their  food,  for  a  time  at  least,  consists  of 
Gammari  of  different  species. 

Before  the  young  shed  the  white  coat,  they  are  from  23  to  36  inches 
from  the  nose  to  end  of  flippers;  the  average  the  season  through,  from 
a  good  series  of  measurements,  wa«  about  30  inches.  They  are  very 
variable  in  color;  some  are  pure  white;  others  very  white  on  the  lower 
parts,  but  more  or  less  dusky  on  back;  others  again  are  a  fine  straw- 
yellow,  with  the  same  dusky  variation  as  in  the  white  ones.  The  yellow 
is  also  vaiiable  in  the  intensity  of  shade.  Barely  some  are  found  that 
are  quite  dusky  all  over,  especially  on  the  head  and  back;  these  are 
generally  small  and  scrawny  individuals.  The  hair  is  also  quite  as  vari- 
able in  texture  as  in  color.  In  some  it  is  fine,  long,  and  woolly  (mostly 
in  the  pure  white  examples).    In  others  it  is  straight  or  wavy,  while 
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some  have  short  and  quite  hispid  hair.  They  weigh  at  birth  flx)iii  four 
to  six  and  onohalf  pounds^  but  grow  at  an  astounding  rate,  becoming 
exceedingly  fat  in  a  few  days.  The  blubber  on  the  young  a  few  days 
old  is  almost  white  and  thickly  interspersed  with  blood-vessels;  it  is  not 
lit  to  bum.  There  is  usually  but  one  young  at  a  birth;  still  twins  are 
not  of  rare  occurrence,  and  one  instance  came  under  my  observation 
where  there  were  triplets,  but  they  were  small,  and  two  of  them  would 
probably  not  have  lived  had  they  been  bom.  The  season  for  hunting 
the  young  at  lat.  67o  N.  begins  about  the  middle  of  March  and  con- 
tinues until  the  latter  part  of 'April.  The  first  two  weeks  of  April  are 
the  most  productive,  as  later  the  hair  is  apt  to  be  very  loose,  and  many 
even  have  large  bare  patches  on  them. 

When  the  season  fairly  opens,  the  Eskimo  hunter  leaves  the  winter 
encampment  with  his  family  and  dog-team  for  some  favorite  resort  of 
this  seal;  he  soon  constructs  his  snow-hut,  and  is  as  well  settied  as  if  it 
had  been  his  habitation  for  years,  for  the  seals  he  catches  bring  him 
and  his  family  food  and  fuel,  and  snow  to  melt  water  from  is  always 
plenty,  so  that  his  wants  are  easily  supplied,  and  he  is  contented  and 
happy. 

The  manner  of  hunting  the  young  seal  is  to  allow  a  dog  to  run  on 
ahead  of  the  hunter,  but  having  a  strong  seal- skin  line  about  his  neck, 
which  the  Eskimo  does  not  let  go  of.  The  dog  scents  the  seal  in  its  ex- 
cavation, which  could  not  have  been  detected  flx)m  the  outside  by  the 
eye,  and  the  hunter,  by  a  vigorous  jump,  breaks  down  the  cover  before 
the  young  seal  can  reach  its  atiuk,  and  if  he  be  successfol  enough  to  cat 
off  its  retreat,  it  becomes  an  easy  prey ;  otherwise  he  must  use  his  seal- 
ing-hook  very  quickly,  or  his  game  is  gone.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  hunter  is  unfortunate  enough  to  jump  the  snow  down  directiy  over 
the  hole,  and  gets  a  pretty  thorough  wetting.  The  women  often  take 
part  in  this  kind  of  sealing,  and  many  of  them  are  quite  expert.  The 
children  begin  when  they  are  four  or  five  years  old.  The  teeth  and  flip- 
pers of  their  first  catch  are  saved  as  a  trophy  and  worn  about  the  little 
fellow's  neck.  The  next  year  when  he  begins,  this  will  give  him  good 
luck,  they  think. 

There  exists  a  considerable  spirit  of  rivalry  among  the  mothers  as  to 
whose  offspring  has  done  the  best,  size,  &c.,  considered.  This  runs  to 
such  a  high  pitch  that  I  have  known  some  mothers  to  catch  the  seal,  and 
then  let  her  child  hUl  it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  swell  the  number  of  Ms 
captures. 
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Some  of  the  Eskimo  huntws  belonging  to  the  Florence  brought  as 
many  as  seventy  at  one  load.  They  were  kept  frozen,  and  we  almost 
lived  on  the  meat  during  the  season,  and  learned  to  like  it  very  much. 

Some  of  the  hispid  seals  pup  on  the  ice  without  any  covering  what- 
ever. Six  instances  of  this  nature  came  under  my  observation,  and  they 
were  all  young  animals.  The  young  exposed  in  this  manner  almost 
always  fall  a  prey  to  foxes  and  ravens  before  they  are  old  enough  to 
take  care  of  themselves.    . 

As  the  season  advances  and  the  young  begin  to  shed  their  coats,  the 
roof  of  their  igloo  is  often,  or  perhaps  always,  broken  down,  and  the 
mother  and  young  can  be  seen  on  sunny  days  basking  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine beside  their  atluk.  The  mother  will  take  to  the  water  when  the 
hunter  has  approached  within  gunshot,  and  leave  the  young  one  to  shift 
for  itself,  which  generally  ends  in  its  staring  leisurely  at  the  hunter  till 
suddenly  it  finds  a  hook  in  its  side ;  a  stout  seal-skin  line  is  then  made 
fast  to  its  hind  flippers,  and  it  is  let  into  the  atluk;  it,  of  course,  makes 
desperate  elforts  to  free  itself,  and  is  very  apt  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  mother  if  she  is  anywhere  in  the  vicinity.  The  Eskimo  carefully 
watches  the  movements  of  the  young  one,  and,  as  soon  as  the  mother  is 
observed,  begins  to  haul  in  on  the  line.  The  old  one  follows  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  surface,  tiU  at  last  she  crosses  the  hole  at  the  proper  depth, 
and  the  deadly  harpoon  is  planted  in  her  body,  and  she  is  quickly  drawn 
out.  If  the  mother  has  seen  the  hunter  approaching  the  atluk,  however, 
she  will  not  even  show  herself.  I  have  never  known  of  an  instance 
where  they  have  attempted  to  defend  their  offspring  from  man.  I  once 
saw  a  raven  trying  to  kill  a  young  seal  while  the  mother  was  making 
frantic  but  very  awkward  attempts  to  catch  the  bird  in  her  mouth. 
When  the  young  first  assume  the  coat  of  the  adults  (about  the  time  the 
ice  begins  to  loosen),  they  seem  possessed  of  a  vast  amount  of  curiosity, 
and  while  swimming  near  the  land,  as  they  almost  always  do,  can  be 
lured  within  gunshot  by  whistling  or  singing.  They  would  often  play 
about  the  schooner,  diving  underneath  and  coming  up  on  the  opposite 
side,  apparently  enjoying  it  hugely.  They  delight  to  swim  among  the 
pieces  of  floating  ice  in  the  quiet  bays.  The  young  and  yearlings  of  this 
species  are  often  found  together  in  small  bands.  The  adult  females  will 
average  four  feet  and  a  half  to  the  end  of  the  flippers.  Such  specimens 
are  probably  from  four  to  seven  years  old ;  the  males  are  a  little  larger. 
There  is  great  variation  in  the  skulls,  but  the  sexes  can  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  skull  alone,  the  males  having  a  longer  and  narrower 
head,  with  the  ridges  more  prominent. 
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It  is  ouly  the  adult  males  (called  "  tigak,''  stinker,  by  the  Eskimo) 
that  emit  the  horribly  disagreeable,  aJl-permeating,  ever-penetrating 
odor  that  has  suggested  its  specific  name.  It  is  so  strong  that  one  can 
smell  an  Eskimo  some  distance  when  he  has  been  partaking  of  the  flesh. 
They  say  it  is  more  nonrishing  than  the  flesh  of  the  females,  and  that  a 
person  can  endure  great  fatigue  after  eating  it.  If  one  of  these  Hgak 
comes  in  contact  with  any  other  seal  meat,  it  will  become  so  tainted  as 
to  be  repulsive  to  an  educated  palate ;  even  the  atluk  of  the  tigak  can 
be  detected  by  its  odor. 

There  is  sometimes  caught  a  hairless  variety  of  this  seal  that  the  Es- 
kimo call  "okitook.^  I  have  seen  one  such  skin.  It  had  a  few  fine 
curly  hairs  scattered  over  it,  but  they  were  very  different  in  texture 
froia  the  ordinary  hair.  I  do  not  know  if  the  specimen  otherwise  dif- 
fered from  the  ordinary  seal.  The  food  of  the  adults  consists  largely  of 
different  species  of  crustaceans,  and  during  winter  especially  they  sub- 
sist to  a  considerable  extent  apon  fish.  I  have  found  in  them  the  re- 
mains of  Cottus  scorpittSj  C.  grcenlandicusj  Gadus  ogao  (commonly),  and 
Idparis  vulgaris.  During  the  time  the  adults  shed  for  nearly  a  month 
previous  I  could  detect  nothing  but  a  few  pebbles  in  their  stomachs. 
They  become  poor  at  this  time,  and  will  sink  when  shot  in  the  water. 
The  milk  is  thick  and  rich,  and  is  sometimes  eaten  by  the  natives.  The 
excrement  looks  like  pale,  thickly  clotted  blood. 

There  are  sometimes  found  albinos,  of  which  the  Eskimo  teU  marvelous 
stories,  one  being  that  when  they  rise  to  breathe  in  their  atluks  they 
come  stem  first,  and,  in  fact,  they  think  such  animals  have  their  breath- 
ing apparatus  on  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  I  imagine  this  origi- 
nated from  a  native  once  harpooning  an  albino  in  its  atluk  and  finding 
his  harpoon  fastened  in  one  of  the  hind  flippers. 

Toward  spring,  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  these  seals  can  be 
seen  in  all  directions  basking  on  the  ice.  They  are  to  all  appearance 
asleep,  but  manage  to  wake  up  regularly  every  few  minutes  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  no  danger  about.  At  this  season  it  is  a  favorite 
method  of  the  Eskimo  to  hunt  them  by  crawling  flat  on  his  belly  toward 
the  seal,  and  when  discovered  to  imitate  the  movements  of  the  animal, 
and  to  advance  only  when  the  seal  looks  in  the  opposite  direction.  In 
this  manner  they  often  approach  so  close  as  to  be  able  to  push  them 
away  from  their  atluks.  This  seal  is  of  some  commercial  nnportance. 
The  Scotch  whalers  often  buy  from  the  natives  during  the  winter  a  thou- 
sand skins.    These  are  brought  with  the  blubber,  and  often  cost  the  pur- 
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chaser  not  over  3  to  7  cents,  and  this  mostly  in  tobacco,  trinkets,  or  ship 
stores.  To  encourage  them  to  procure  more  skins,  they  are  furnished 
with  a  cheap  (reecA-loading  gun  and  a  few  hundred  cartridges,  which 
they  soon  waste,  and  then  their  guns  are  of  course  worthless.  At  the 
rate  both  young  and  adults  are  slaughtered  at  the  present  day,  they 
will  soon  become  so  scarce  that  there  will  not  be  enough  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  natives. 

11.  Pagophilus  gn»Dlandloa%  (MUll.)  Gray. 

"Kiolik,"  CnmberlaDd  Eskimo. 

The  saddle-back  is  of  frequent  occurrence  about  the  southern  waters 
of  Cumberland  Sound  in  spring  and  autumn.  It  is  rather  rarely  found 
singly,  but  generally  in  considerable  schools.  They  are  even  occasion- 
ally found  as  far  up  the  sound  as  Annanactook,  but  mostly  the  young. 
Their  procreation  is  unknown  to  the  Cumberland  Eskimo.  A  few  schools 
were  noticed  at  different  times  during  September,  1877,  and  October, 
1878,  from  the  islands  oflf  the  middle  Labrador  coast  to  Cumberland,  at 
times  at  considei-able  distances  from  land.  Every  Eskimo  who  can 
secure  it  will  have  an  adult  male  kiolik  skin  on  the  back  of  his  toopik. 
The  skins  are  here  never  used  for  clothing,  the  hair  being  too  short  and 
thin.  They  disappear  from  Cumberland  when  the  ice  makes,  and  return 
again  in  spring  with  open  water,  but  stay  only  a  short  time.  The  flesh 
is  much  inferior  to  the  netsick. 

12.  Phoca  barbata,  O.  Fab. 

"Ogjook,"  Camberland  Eskimo;  "Oo-sook,"  Greenlanders. 

This  seal  was  first  noticed  a  little  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Chidly, 
and  thence  northward  to  our  winter  harbor  in  about  lat.  67°  N.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Eskimo  they  are  the  most  common  about  Cape  Mercy, 
Nugumeute,  and  the  southern  Cumberland  waters,  where  they  remain 
the  year  aroimd,  if  there  is  open  water.  They  remain  in  the  sound  only 
during  the  time  there  is  open  water,  as  they  have  no  atluk. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Davis  Straits  they  are  not  rare,  but  are  said  by 
whalemen  to  diminish  in  numbers  above  lat.  75^  N.  Tliey  appear  to  be 
more  common  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  west  coast  of  Davis  Straits 
than  on  the  northern,  so  that  the  natives  go  southward  some  distance 
to  secure  the  skins.  Was  noticed  among  the  pack-ice  in  Davis  Straits 
in  July  and  August. 

The  ogjook  delights  in  basking  upon  pieces  of  floating  ice,  and  gen- 
erally ke^ps  well  out  at  sea.  I  have  never  seen  any  numbers  together, 
but  almost  always  singly.    The  old  males  do  not  seem  to  agree  well,  and 
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often  have  severe  battles  on  the  ice-floes  when  they  meet.    They  use  tlio 
fore  flippers,  instead  of  the  teeth,  in  fighting. 

In  Cumberland  they  begin  working  northward  as  fast  as  the  floe 
edge  of  the  ice  breaks  up,  arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  Annanactook  abont 
the  latter  days  of  June.    In  autumn  they  move  southward  as  fast  as 
the  ice  makes  across  the  sound,  always  keeping  in  open  water.    Th^ 
are  seldom  found  in  the  smaller  iQords  or  bays,  but  delight  in  wide  ex- 
panses of  water.    They  dive  to  great  depths  after  their  food,  which  is 
almost  entirely  crtistacea^  mollusks,  and  even  clams  of  considerable  size. 
This  seal  has  a  habit  of  turning  a  summersault  when  about  to  dive, 
especially  when  fired  at;  this  peculiarity,  which  is  not  shared  by  any 
other  species  that  I  have  seen,  is  a  characteristic  by  which  it  may  be 
distinguished  at  a  considerable  distance.    During  May  and  June  they 
crawl  out  upon  an  ice-floe,  to  bask  and  sleep ;  at  such  times  they  are 
efisily  approached  by  the  Eskimo  in  their  kyacks  and  killed.    An  adult 
will  often  measure  ten  feet  between  the  two  extremes.    The  color  ia 
variable  ,•  the  tawniness  more  or  less  clouded  with  lighter  or  darker  mark- 
ings irregularily  dispersed.    By  July  some  of  them  become  almost 
naked.    At  this  season  their  stomachs  contained  nothing  but  stoneej 
some  of  them  nearly  of  a  quarter  pound  weight.    They  seem  to  eat  noth- 
ing during  the  entire  time  of  shedding,  probably  six  weeks.    Certain  it 
is  they  lose  all  their  blubber,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  have  nothing 
but  "  whitehorse,"  a  tough,  white,  somewhat  cartilaginous  substance,  in 
place  of  blubber.    At  this  season  they  sink  when  shot.    Some  si)ecimens 
were  procured  that  had  scarcely  any  teeth  at  all,  and  in  many  adults 
the  teeth  can  almost  be  plucked  out  with  the  fingers.    The  young  are 
bom  upon  pieces  of  floating  ice,  without  any  covering  of  snow.    The 
season  of  procreation  is  during  the  fore  part  of  May.    After  the  young 
have  shed  their  first  woolly  coat  (which  they  do  in  a  few  days),  they 
have  a  very  beautiful  steel-blue  hair,  but  generally  so  clouded  over  with 
irregularly  dispersed  patches  of  white  that  its  beauty  is  spoiled. 

A  foetus  was  procured  near  the  Middliejuacktwack  Islands  April  28. 
Its  extreme  length  was  four  feet  seven  inches. 

Inches. 

Length  of  head 8^ 

Width  of  muzzle 4. 5 

Width  of  fore  flipper 4. 3 

Length  of  fore  flipper  to  end  of  nails 7-A^ 

Greatest  expanse  of  hiud  flipper 13. 5 

Length  of  hind  flipper 12 

From  end  of  nose  to  eye 3. 2 

Distance  between  eyes 3.50 
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Color  nniform  grizzly  moasecolor,  with  a  tinge  of  olive-gray.  Muz- 
zle, crown,  and  irregular  patches  on  back  and  fore  flippers  white.  From 
nose  to  eyes  a  black  line  crossing  the  head  back  of  the  eyes,  forming  a 
perfect  cross.  Nails  horn-blue,  tipped  with  white.  Iris  dark  brown. 
Nose  black.  Muzzle  wide ;  lips  full  and  fleshy,  giving  the  animal  a 
buU-dog  expression.  Body  long  and  slender.  Beard  pellucid,  abundant, 
white,  stout,  the  bristles  growing  shorter  fix)m  the  eye  toward  the  nos- 
trils. Hind  flippers  large  and  heavy,  looking  disproportionate.  The 
hair  rather  short,  but  fine  and  somewhat  woolly.  There  was  interspersed 
another  kind  of  hair,  stiff  and  of  a  steel-blue;  the  next  coat,  I  take  it 

The  Eskimo  are  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  ogjook  sheds  its  first  coat 
within  the  uterus  of  the  mother.  In  this  instance  there  was  certainly 
plenty  of  loose  hair  in  the  uterus;  but  the  specimen  had  been  dragged 
some  miles  in  its  envelope  over  the  rough  ice,  and  banged  around  consid- 
erably, besides  having  been  kept  three  or  four  days  in  an  Eskimo  igloo 
among  a  heap  of  decaying  garbage,  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the 
hair  was  loose.  There  was  little  blubber  on  the  specimen,  and  this  was 
thickly  interspersed  with  blood-vessels.  The  intestines  toward  the  anus 
were  filled  with  dung.  The  kidneys  were  very  large,  the  heart  remark- 
ably so.  The  cartilaginous  prolongation  of  the  thorax,  so  prominent 
in  Pagomys  fcetidusj  is  wanting  in  this  species.  • 

The  ogjook  is  of  great  value  to  the  Eskimo,  who  prize  the  skins  very 
highly.  All  their  harnesses,  sealing-lines,  &c.,  are  made  from  the  raw 
skins;  besides  this,  they  make  the  soles  of  their  boots,  and  sometimes 
other  portions  of  their  dress,  from  the  skin.  In  such  localities  as  the 
whalemen  do  not  visit,  and  the  natives  are  obliged  to  construct  skin 
boats,  this  seal  is  in  great  demand.  It  takes  fifteen  skins  for  an  ominak, 
or  skin  boat,  and  these  skins  require  renewing  very  often.  The  skin  of 
the  back  and  belly  dries  unevenly,  so  the  Eskimo  skin  the  animal  by 
cutting  it  longitudinally  along  both  sides,  and  drying  the  skin  of  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  separately.  It  is  a  prevalent  belief  among  whale- 
men that  seals'  livers,  and  more  especially  those  of  this  species,  are  poison- 
ous; but  I  am  inclined  to  rate  this  as  imagination.  We  ate  the  livers 
of  all  species  we  procured  without  any  bad  effects. 

13.  Trichechns  rosmams,  Linn^. 

"Awouk ''  and  "  Ivik,"  Cmnberland  Eskimo. 

The  walrus  is  quite  common  about  Cape  Mercy  and  the  southern  waters 
of  Cumberland,  but  at  the  present  day  rarely  strays  far  up  the  sound. 
Their  remains,  however,  are  by  no  means  rare,  even  in  the  Greater  King- 
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wall,  and  many  of  the  old  Eskimo  hut  foundations  contain  the  remaiiis 
of  this  animal.  The  Eskimo  say  they  got  mad  and  left^  certain  it  is 
they  are  found  around  Annanactook  only  as  stragglers  at  the  present 
day.  Considerable  numbers  were  observed  on  pieces  of  floating  ice  near 
Cape  Mercy  in  July.  About  Nugumeute  they  are  largely  hunted  by  tJie 
Eskimo  living  there.  The  Eskimo  say  the  tusks  of  the  male  always 
bend  outward  toward  the  tips,  while  those  of  the  female  bend  inward. 

14.  Clstophora  oristata,  (Erxleb.)  Nilss. 

Tlie  bladder-nose  appears  to  be  very  rare  in  the  upper  Cumberland 
wateiu  One  specimen  was  procured  at  Annanactook  in  autumn,  the 
only  one  I  saw.  The  Eskimo  had  no  name  for  it,  and  said  they  had  not 
seen  it  before.  I  afterward  learned  that  they  are  occasionally  taken 
about  the  Kikkerton  Islands  in  spring  and  autumn.  I  found  their 
remains  in  the  old  kitchenmiddens  at  Kingwah.  A  good  many  indi- 
viduals were  noticed  among  the  pack-ice  in  Davis  Straits  in  July. 

CETACEA. 

1.  Balaena  myaticetas,  Liun^. 

"Akbik,"  Cnmberland  Eskimo. 

Also  -called  "  Pumah.''  I  think  the  word  had  its  origin  in  this  wise. 
When  whalemen  first  began  to  cruise  in  these  waters,  few,  if  any  of 
them,  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Eskimo  language,  and,  to  make  the  natives 
understand  what  they  were  after,  imitated  the  spouting  of  the  whale  by 
blowing.  This  was  soon  taken  up  by  the  Eskimo  as  the  "codlunak" 
(white  man's)  word  for  whale,  and  soon  came  into  general  usage,  and 
thus  one  of  the  first  words  was  made  that  now  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
pigeon-English  of  the  whalemen's  jargon. 

The  Cumberland  Sound,  or  Hogarth  Sound  of  Penny  (Northumber- 
land Inlet  of  Wareham  in  1841),  has  been  renowned  among  Scot<A  and 
American  whalemen  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  right  whale,  and  one  of  the  most  profitable  whaling  sta- 
tions on  the  globe.  But  this  locality,  like  all  others,  has  been  so  thor- 
oughly hunted  nearly  every  season  for  a  number  of  years  that  it  no 
longer  sustains  its  pristine  renown  as  a  profitable  whaling  ground. 

So  many  ships  were  sometimes  found  here  at  one  time  that  there  arose 
a  great  spirit  of  strife  among  the  crews  as  to  which  vessel  would  procure 
the  most  whales,  and  as  a  consequence  whales  were  struck  when  there 
was  but  the  slightest  chance  of  securing  them,  and  flie  line  had  to  be 
cut  to  set  them  free.    Such  whales  in  all  probability  die,  but  not  before 
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they  have  succeeded  in  pennanently  frightening  others,  which,  instead 
of  seeking  the  upper  waters  of  the  sound  for  a  few  weeks'  quiet  feeding, 
strike  out  and  are  seen  no  more. 

Instead  of  allowing  these  animals  to  go  up  the  sound,  and  find  their 
favorite  feeding  grounds,  they  are  attacked  and  chased  as  soon  as  they 
show  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  sound.  In  fact,  they  have  been 
so  i)ersi8tently  persecuted  that  now  very  few  pass  up  above  Niantilic  or 
the  Kikkerton  Islands. 

The  fall  whaling  begins  late  in  September  and  continues  till  the  ice 
makes  across  the  sound.  The  whaling  at  this  season  is  attended  with 
great  danger  and  hardships  to  the  crews,  and  it  is  while  prosecuting 
this  fall "  fishing"  that  the  foundation  to  many  a  stubborn  case  of  scurvy 
is  laid. 

The  spring  whaling  begins  generally  in  March  or  April,  and  continues 
along  the  floe  edge  until  July,  when  thp  ice  has  left  the  sound. 

Tlie  Eskimo  from  the  southern  part  of  the  sound  and  along  the  coast 
from  Nugumeute  to  Hudson's  Straits  rei)ort  whales  as  found  in  those 
localities  all  winter ;  it  is  then  quite  probable  that  they  reproduce  on 
these  coasts  during  the  latter  part  of  winter. 

According  to  Eskimo  tradition,  these  animals  were  once  very  abund- 
ant in  the  Cumberland  waters,  and  their  remains  now  bleaching  on  the 
rocky  shores  faithfully  testify  to  this  fact. 

Of  late  years,  whalers  frequenting  Cumberland  Sound  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  employing  natives  to  catch  whales,  supplying  them  mth 
boats  and  all  necessary  equipments.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  are 
more  successful  than  the  whites  in  this  hunt. 

With  their  own  primitive  gear,  the  Eskimo  seldom  attacked  a  large 
whale;  but  yearlings  were  frequently  caught.  I. was  presented  with  a 
harpoon-head  by  the  captain  of  a  Peterhead  whaler,  that  had  been  taken 
out  of  a  very  large  whale  caught  near  the  Kikkerton  Islands;  it  was  im- 
bedded in  the  muscles^  so  that  the  whale  must  have  been  struck  while  it 
was  quite  small  in  order  that  the  harpoon  should  have  pierced  through 
the  blubber.  The  weapon  is,  moreover,  of  a  pattern  which  the  Eskimo 
I  showed  it  to  say  they  never  saw  before;  but  I  must  confess  I  can  see 
but  a  very  slight  difference  in  it  from  those  in  use  at  the  present  day. 

The  "black  skin,''  called  "muktuk"  by  the  natives,  is  considered  as 
a  great  delicacy;  when  they  have  not  eaten  of  this  food  for  some  time, 
and  then  get  an  opportunity  to  indulge  to  their  heart's  content,  they  eat 
till  they  can  hardly  move. 

BuU.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  15 5 
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2.  Physalia  antiquorum,  Gray. 

Razor-back  of  whalers. 
I  caimot  positively  assert  that  the  razor-back  frequents  the  Cumber- 
land waters  to  any  great  extent ;  in  feet,  I  somewhat  doubt  if  it  does, 
oue  reason  being  possibly  the  scarcity  of  fish.  I  have  seen  it  north 
of  Hudson's  Straits  and  about  Cape  Mercy,  as  well  as  on  the  Greenland 
coast  in  Disko  Bay. 

3.  Megaptera  lODgimana  Gray. 

Hump-back  of  whalers. 
I  could  not  ascertain  that  this  whale  is  common  in  Cumberland  at  any 
season.    It  fi^quents  the  southern  waters,  but  is  little  troubled  by  Hie 
whalers.    The  Eskimo  do  not  seem  to  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  it. 

4.  Oroa  gladiator,  (Bonn.)  SnDd. 

"Killer"  of  whalers. 
The  killer  is  a  very  common  whale  in  the  Cumberland  waters.  They 
arrive  with  the  white  whales,  which  they  follow  up  the  l^ords.  Many 
thrilling  stories  are  told  by  the  Eskimo  as  well  as  whalemen  of  desperate 
fights  between  this  animal  and  other  whales.  The  Eskimo  are  rather 
afraid  of  it,  especially  the  solitary  kyacker.  I  have  known  the  white 
whaler  to  come  in  close  proximity  to  the  ship  and  lie  along  her  sides, 
when  they  were  pursued  by  these  voracious  sea- wolves. 

5.  PhocsBna  commnniii»  Brooks. 

The  porpoise  is  by  no  means  rare,  especially  in  the  southern  waters 
during  spring  and  autumn.  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  them  in  the 
vicinity  of  Annanactook. 

6.  Beluga  oatodon,  (Linn^)  Gray. 

White  fish,  or  White  whale,  of  whalers.  "Killeluak,"  Cumberland  Eskimo. 
The  white  whales  begin  to  work  up  the  sound  as  soon  as  the  ice  begins 
to  loosen.  They  become  very  abundant,  especially  in  the  Great  Kingwali 
Fjord.  In  July  many  hundreds  repair  to  the  sand-beaches  of  this  flord, 
and  some  whalers  have  attempted  to  catch  them  in  nets,  but  with  indif- 
ferent success.  They  are  sometimes  driven  up  into  shallow  water  at 
flood  tide,  and  by  the  receding  of  the  water  many  are  left  high  and  dry. 
It  is  a  question  of  interest  what  they  go  into  this  fjord  after.  It  is  not 
to  have  their  young,  as  they  are  already  with  the  mothers  5  nor  does  it 
seem  to  be  after  food,  as  little  or  nothing  is  found  in  their  stomachs  at 
this  time.  One  thing  1  noticed,  when  they  go  up  the  fjord  they  have  a 
ragged  appearance  and  dirty  color,  and,  according  to  some  whalemen, 
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are  covered  with  parasites  5  but  after  they  have  been  rolling  and  rub- 
bing themselves  on  the  sand-beaches  for  a  few  days  they  look  much 
smoother  and  their  color  is  a  creamy  white.  The  Eskimo  say  the  males 
and  females  keep  separate,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  truth  in 
this  statement.  Some  think  they  go  on  these  shoals  to  avoid  the  attacks 
of  the  killers,  which  play  sad  havoc  among  them  outside,  but  do  not 
follow  them  into  shallow  water ;  but  if  this  were  the  reason,  they  would 
take  refuge  in  any  small  bay  or  inlet,  and  not  choose  this  particular  Qord 
year  after  year.  I  found  no  external  parasites,  but  the  internal  ear 
cavity  was  nearly  filled  with  worm-like  animals  nearly  two  inches  long. 
They  were  firmly  attached  by  one  end,  and  stood  erect,  havingsome- 
what  the  appearance  of  very  coarse  hairs.  While  migrating  into  the 
sound  they  always  keep  just  at  the  floe  edge,  and  if  the  ice  is  broken  do 
not  seem  to  like  getting  among  it.  In  the  winter  of  1876-77,  a  couple 
got  belated  and  fix)ze  up  in  the  Kingwah  tide  rifts.  They  were  harpooned 
by  the  Eskimo  in  January.  A  considerable  number  of  these  whales  are 
caught  by  the  Eskimo  from  their  kyacks. 

7.  Monodon  monooeros,  Linn^. 

Narwhal  of  whalemen.     * '  KiUelaaksaak,"  Eskimo. 
By  no  means  abundant,  but  of  regular  occurrence  in  spring  and  au- 
tumn.   These  whales  give  the  Eskimo  much  trouble  to  capture,  on 
account  of  their  agility.    The  horn  is  often  used  for  the  handle  of  the 
harpoon,  and  for  various  other  purposes  where  wood  is  scarce. 
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Bt  Lxjdwig  Kumlien. 


The  following  list  is  of  necessity  fragmentary  and  very  incomplete 
from  various  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  expedition  did  not  arrive 
at  the  proposed  winter-quarters  until  October,  when  the  weather  had 
become  so  inclement  that  most  of  the  birds  had  gone  southward.  Dur- 
ing the  brief  stops  that  were  made  at  different  harbors  in  the  autumn  of 
1877, 1  was  often  obliged  to  remain  on  shipboard  for  want  of  a  boat, 
instead  of  cruising  about,  as  I  would  otherwise  have  done.  Of  course 
I  often  went  out  with  the  Eskimo;  but  as  they  were  looking  for  whales 
and  seals,  I  got  only  such  birds  as  accidentally  came  in  our  way.  In  the 
spring,  the  schooner  was  under  weigh  before  the  birds  had  fairly  begun 
nesting.  The  last  three  weeks  of  our  sojourn  in  the  winter  harbor  I  was 
prevented  from  making  any  explorations,  except  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  harbor,  on  account  of  the  ice,  which  was  driven  northward  by 
the  long-continued  southerly  gales.  This  ice  formed  so  perfect  a  barrier 
about  us  that  we  could  not  get  out  of  the  harbor,  and  to  have  ventured 
among  it  with  a  boat  when  the  strong  currents  were  whirling  and  crash- 
ing it  in  every  direction  would  have  been  a  piece  of  foolhardiness  that 
could  but  have  residted  disastrously. 

There  is  no  point  on  either  side  of  Cumberland  Gulf  or  Sound  that 
is  less  suitable  for  a  naturalist  than  was  Annanactook  Harbor.  It  is 
formed  by  a  cluster  of  small  rocky  islands,  the  outermost  of  a  large 
group  lying  between  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Kingwah  Fjords.  The 
nearest  point  to  the  mainland  from  the  harbor  was  about  nine  miles. 
There  were  extensive  valleys,  with  large  grassy  flats  and  sandy  beaches, 
much  frequented  by  different  kinds  of  birds,  both  for  feeding  and  breed- 
ing grounds. 

When  the  season  was  so  far  advanced  that  these  places  became  the 
resorts  of  birds,  I  seldom  got  an  opportunity  to  go  on  a  cruise,  for  with 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  a  boat,  and 
the  treacherous  condition  of  the  ice,  it  was  almost  sure  that  one  or  the 
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other  of  these  drawbacks  would  indefinitely  postpone  a  contemplated 
journey.  At  this  time  I  had  the  use  of  but  one  hand,  and  could  not 
manage  a  kyack. 

All  the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Annanactook  are  rocky — solid  rock; 
in  fact — with  extremely  scanty  vegetation.  The  shores  are  generally 
steep  bluffs,  and  very  little  beach  is  exposed  at  low  tide.  A  few  miles 
up  the  Greater  Kingwah,  however,  are  very  extensive  beaches,  and 
thither  all  the  waders  congregated  as  soon  as  the  ice  began  to  loosen 
from  the  shores.  After  leaving  our  winter  harbor,  the  Florence  made 
brief  stops  at  diflTerent  points,  but  for  such  short  jieriods  that  it  gave 
me  very  little  time  for  explorations. 

After  our  arrival  on  the  Greenland  coast  I  received  very  great  assist- 
ance from  Governor  Edgar  Fencker  and  lady,  of  Godhavn,  through  whose 
kindness  I  procured  many  valuable  specimens.  I  can  never  forget  the 
kindness  and  unbounded  hospitality  of  this  educated  and  refined  gen- 
tleman and  enthusiastic  naturalist. 

To  Inspector  Krarup  Smitz  and  lady,  of  Godhavn,  I  am  under  ver>* 
great  obligations,  not  alone  for  the  valuable  donations  of  interesting 
Eskimo  implements,  but  for  their  untiring  zeal  in  making  our  sojourn 
as  pleasant  as  i)ossible,  and  the  ready  and  entertaining  information  on 
many  little  known  subjects  pertaining  to  Arctic  matters. 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  as  well  as  delighted,  to  find  in  Governor 
Fencker  a  person  perfectly  familiar  with  the  birds  of  North  America  as 
well  as  Europe.  During  his  eleven  years'  residence  in  Northern  Green- 
land he  has,  of  course,  added  much  to  the  knowledge  of  Arctic  ornithol- 
ogy, and  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  he  contemplated  giving  the  world 
the  benefit  of  his  observations  in  an  illustrated  work  on  the  birds  of 
Greenland.  Such  a  work,  embellished  with  his  superb  drawings,  can- 
not fail  to  rank  very  high  among  the  ornithological  literature  of  the  age. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  fati^re  explorations  in  Cumberland 
waters  will  yield  a  much  richer  harvest  than  I  gathered.  Many  species 
will  be  added,  especially  if  the  Lake  Kennedy  region  is  visited  in  sum- 
mer. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  future  explorer  who  may  visit  this  section  of 
country'  I  will  give  what  appears  to  me  the  best  route  and  manner  of 
reaching  Lake  Kennedy.  A  person  wintering  in  Cumberland  will  be 
very  apt  to  be  stationed  either  at  Niantilic  on  the  western  shore,  or  the 
Kikkerton  Islands  on  the  eastern,  a  little  farther  to  the  north.  These 
points  are  favorite  resorts  for  Eskimo  in  winter,  and  hunting  parties 
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leave  both  settlements  for  the  interior  every  summer,  so  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  securing  Eskimo  guides  and  assistants,  Vho  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise.  Good  strong  dog- 
teams,  to  carry  boats  and  all  the  required  equipments,  can  be  secured 
from  the  Eskimo,  they  driving  their  own  teams. 

The  start  should  be  made  in  May,  and  the  course  up  the  go-called 
"  Mollu  Keitook  "  flord  that  opens  into  the  gulf  about  forty  miles  nortJl 
of  the  Kikkerton  Islands  on  the  western  shore.  This  fjord  can  at  this 
season  be  ti^aveled  with  ease  with  sledges  its  entire  distance — about 
ninety  miles.  During  this  stage  of  the  journey  the  Eskimo  could  secure 
enough  seal  in  the  fjord  for  both  man  and  beast.  When  the  inland 
country  was  reached,  reindeer  would  make  a  very  acceptable  substitute. 
But  this  supply  should  in  no  wise  be  solely  depended  upon.  When  the 
head  of  the  fjord  is  reached  there  will  be  found  a  fresh- water  stream,  the 
eastern  exit  for  the  Kennedy  Lake  waters.  This  stream  should  be  fol- 
lowed to  the  lake.  If  it  be  late  in  the  season,  a  whale-boat  may  be  taken 
up  the  stream  with  comparative  ease.  There  are  some  places  where  the 
stream  runs  in  narrow  gorges,  but  the  surrounding  country  offers  suitable 
places  for  a  portage  over  such  points,  into  the  numerous  lake-like  ex- 
pansions that  will  be  met  with.  If  it  be  in  May  there  will  be  found  an 
abundance  of  snow  for  traveling  with  sledges  on  the  land,  and  the  com- 
paratively level  character  of  the  country,  which  becomes  more  strildngly 
so  as  one  nears  the  lake,  will  present  but  few  obstacles  to  a  good  dog- 
team. 

A  light  canvas  tent  should  be  a  part  of  the  equipment.  While  the 
snow  lasted  this  could  be  inclosed  within  a  wall  of  snow,  and  later  be 
made  very  comfortable  with  a  stone  wall. 

The  lake  abounds  in  numerous  small  islands,-has  sandy  as  weU  as 
grassy  beaches,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  for  myriads  of  waterfowl.  It  is 
so  large  that  one  cannot  see  across  it.  Its  location  is  probably  between 
the  66th  and  67th  parallels  of  north  latitude.  Salmon  are  abundant  in 
its  waters,  and  a  seal  that,  from  the  skin,  I  could  not  distinguish  from 
Pagomys  fcetidus,  abounds  in  considerable  numbers.  The  vicinity  is  the 
favorite  feeding-ground  of  immense  herds  of  reindeer.  Wolves  and 
foxes  are  very  numerous,  and  among  the  Eskimo  there  is  mention  of  an 
animal  that  from  their  descriptions  and  drawings  seems  to  be  a  Oulo. 

FossUs  (Silurian)  seem  to  be  very  abundant,  and  petrifactions  mar- 
velously  perfect  abound  in  the  lowlands.  The  surrounding  country  has 
much  the  general  aspect  of  a  high  northern  prairie,  being  quite  flat  and 
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sustaining  a  good  growth  of  grass  and  plants.  l?he  ascent  to  the  Cam- 
berland  coast  on  the  east  and  the  Fox  Channel  on  the  west  is  so  gradual 
that  it  is  hardly  perceptible,  the  coast-line  in  both  instances  being  pre- 
cipitous. This  is  especially  true  of  the  western  slope,  where  it  is  so 
gradual  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  astonishment  one  suddenly  finds 
himself  on  the  summit  of  an  enormous  cliff,  with  the  breakers  of  Fox 
Channel  dashing  on  the  rocks  below  him  and  an  expanse  of  water  stretch- 
ing to  the  westward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

The  western  outlet  of  the  lake  is  larger  than  the  eastern,  and  is  said 
to  empty  through  a  deep  gorge  near  Point  McDonald. 

A  far  less  satisfactory  time  to  go  is  after  the  breaking-up  of  the  ice. 
There  is  no  doubt  it  could  be  performed  with  less  labor  and  fatigue  at 
this  time,  but  for  the  naturalist  the  best  season  would  be  over. 

When  the  collections  are  ready,  they  can  be  safely  cached  till  wint-er, 
and  brought  down  in  comparative  safety  on  dog-sledges.  A  very  inter- 
esting station  for  a  naturalist  would  be  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Eakkerton  Islands ;  at  this  place  there  would  be  open 
water  in  April  or  May,  and  many  valuable  birds  could  be  secured  before 
they  scatter  over  the  country  to  breed.  When  the  birds  arrive  at 
Aunanactook,  the  season  is  already  so  far  advanced  that  they  immedi- 
ately begin  nesting.  I  have  concluded  to  retain  in  the  present  list  many 
species  on  very  slight  evidence  in  the  hope  that  it  may  in  some  degree 
assist  future  explorers  and  put  them  on  the  lookout  for  some  species 
that  might  otherwise  escape  their  notice. 

The  birds  do  not  congregate  in  large  numbers  on  the  islands  in 
Cumberland  to  breed,  the  way  they  do  to  the  southward  and  on  the 
Greenland  coast.  There  is  an  exception  with  Soniateria  mollissma. 
Some  species  that  breed  by  myriads  two  hundred  miles  to  the  southward, 
and  are  equally  numerous  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  to  73°  N.  lat>.^ 
are  found  only  as  occasional  stragglers  in  the  Cumberland  waters. 

Some  idea  of  the  barrenness  of  the  islands  around  Annanactook  may 
be  arrived  at  fix)m  the  fact  that  from  October  to  July  otie  hare  and 
two  ptarmigans  were  brought  in,  and  there  were  twelve  Eskimo  that 
hunted  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and  I  was  out  on  every  occasion 
when  I  thought  it  at  all  likely  that  such  game  could  be  procured.  Scotch 
whalers  have  told  me  that  near  Nugumeute  they  have  had  as  high  as 
two  hundred  ptarmigans  during  the  winter,  and  hares  in  abundance. 

I  have  added  the  Eskimo  names  of  the  birds  in  such  instances  as  I 
could  do  so  with  certainty.    The  Greenlanders'  names  are  often  quite 
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different  from  the  Cumberland  Sound  Eskimo;  these  have  also  been 
added.  These  names  will  be  of  use  to  any  one  visiting  this  region  not 
conversant  with  the  Eskimo  language. 

1.  Turdns  aliciae,  Bd. 

One  specimen  caught  on  shipboard  off  the  coast  of  Kewfoundlaud, 
Octx)ber  22, 1878. 

2.  Sazioola  cenantbe,  Bechst. 

Breeds  along  both  shores  of  Cumberland  and  on  the  west  coast  of 
Davis  Straits,  but  rare. 

One  of  the  commonest  land  birds  on  Disko  Island,  Greenland,  and 
around  Disko  Bay,  both  on  the  islands  and  mainland.  I  showed  speci- 
mens to  Eskimo  from  Nugumeute  and  Frobisher  Straits,  and  they  in- 
stantly recognized  them  and  said  they  breed  there,  but  are  not  plenty. 

3.  Anthus  ludovicianus,  Bechst. 

Kung-ntik-took,  Cumberland  Eskimo. 

The  first  specimens  were  seen  in  the  spring  at  Annanactook  Harbor  on 
the  30th  of  May.  There  was  no  bare  ground;  but  they  frequented  the 
tide-rifts  at  low  water,  searching  after  small  marine  animals. 

It  looked  very  strange  to  see  this  bird  running  about  among  the  stones 
and  in  the  water  like  a  Cinclm.  I  examined  the  stomachs  of  specimens 
killed  in  these  localities,  and  found  them  to  contain  OammamSj  Lcetnodi- 
podiay  Caprella,  and  a  few  small  nwllmJcs!  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  feeding  on  this  food  from  necessity,  and  not  choice,  for  there 
was  no  bare  ground  and  no  insects  at  this  time.  During  the  first  of 
Jime  we  had  the  severest  snow-storm  of  the  season,  and  I  think  most 
of  them  perished.  They  would  come  around  the  observatory  and  shelter 
themselves  as  best  they  could.  They  were  so  far  reduced  that  they  were 
easily  caught  with  the  hand. 

In  autumn  they  leave  for  the  south  about  the  middle  of  September. 
At  this  season,  besides  their  diet  of  insects,  they  feed  on  the  berries  of 
Empetrum  nigrum  and  Yaccinium  ullginosum.  During  simimer  their  food 
consists  almost  entirely  of  insects,  largely  of  dipterous  larvae,  which  they 
procure  among  the  carices  around  the  fresh-water  i>onds.  At  Annanac- 
took they  began  building  about  the  20th  of  Jiuie.  The  nest  was  always 
placed  deep  in  a  rock  crevice,  so  far  in,  in  fact,  that  I  could  not  secure 
any  of  the  nests  I  found.  On  the  Greenland  coast,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  habitations,  they  often  build  in  a  tussock,  much  like  a  sparrow; 
but  there  the  ravens  are  not  so  numerous  or  destructive  to  birds  and 
eggs  as  in  Cumberland. 
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They  practice  every  artifice  to  decoy  an  intruder  from  the  vidnity  of 
the  nest — shamminglameness,  and  nttering  the  most  plaintive  cries ;  flit- 
ting ftom  crag  to  crag  before  the  pursuer  till  they  have  led  him  fer  be- 
yond the  nest,  when  suddenly  they  seem  to  have  recovered,  and  take 
longer  flights,  till  at  last  they  jump  up  very  smartly  and  fly  away  ap- 
parently highly  elated  at  the  little  ruse  they  have  so  successfiilly  prac- 
ticed. 

This  little  bird  is  considered  a  great  enemy  by  the  Eskimo.  They  say 
it  warns  the  reindeer  of  the  approach  of  the  hunter,  and,  still  worse, 
will  tell  the  reindeer  if  it  be  a  very  good  shot  that  is  in  pursuit,  that 
they  may  redouble  their  efforts  to  escape.  The  Eskimo  never  lose  an 
opportunity  to  kill  one  of  these  birds.  I  have  seen  one  with  a  rifle 
wasting  his  last  balls  in  vain  attempts  to  kill  one  when  he  knew  that 
there  was  a  herd  of  reindeer  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
They  are  generally  distributed  on  both  sides  of  Cumberland  Sound  and 
the  west  shores  of  Davis  Straits  to  lat.  68^  N.  at  least,  but  nowhere 
very  abundant.  Toward  autumn  they  become  more  or  less  gregarious, 
and  seem  to  migrate  along  the  seashore. 

4.  Bitta  caroUnenBia,  L. 

Caught  on  shipboard  oft*  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  October  22. 

5.  DendrcBca  coronata,  (L.)  Gray. 

A  single  example,  an  adult  male,  in  Godhavn  Harbor,  Greenland, 
July  31,  1878. 

6.  SiuroB  naeviua,  (Bodd.)  Coues. 

Caught  on  board  the  Florence  in  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  August  18. 

7.  Tachycineta  bioolor,  (VieiU.)  Cab. 

A  couple  of  these  swallows  followed  the  schooner  for  two  days  in  suc- 
cession off*  Belle  Isle,  in  August,  1877.  Where  were  they  during  the 
night? 

8.  Pjrrrhula 1 

July  19, 1879,  while  hunting  among  the  mountains  near  Oosooadluin 
Harbor,  in  the  northern  waters  of  Cumberland,  my  attention  was  eddied 
by  a  bird  whistling  somewhat  like  Ampelis  garrulus^  but  louder  and 
clearer.  I  soon  discovered  it  flitting  among  some  small  willows  on  the 
grassy  ledges  of  a  perpendicular  cliff  about  1,500  feet  above  tide-level. 
I  could  not  scale  the  cliff,  and  had  to  content  myself  by  watching  it^  It 
was  apparently  nesting  among  the  willows,  but  kept  continually  just 
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out  of  range.  At  the  time  I  pronounced  it  undoubtedly  the  female 
of  Pyrrhula  europeaj  which  it  resembled  very  much  indeed,  but  now  I 
incline  to  the  belief  that  it  was  more  likely  the  male  of  Pyrrhula  cassiniij 
and  tbat  the  female  was  sitting.  I  made  a  life-size  drawing  of  it,  and 
showed  it  to  all  the  Eskimo  in  the  vicinity.  None  could  recognize  it ; 
but  some  said  they  had  seen  such  a  bird  at  Lake  Kennedy,  but  that  they 
were  "  tummumik  abertook,"  all  red.  This  may  Iiave  been  Finicola  enu- 
cleator,  Carpodacus  purpureas^  or  Pyrrhula  europeaj  as  I  doubt  not  but 
the  last  species  would  be  called  *^ all  red"  by  an  Eskimo.  The  red  part 
would  certainly  make  the  most  lasting  impression  on  his  mind.  I  tried 
for  some  hours  to  procure  this  bird,  but  at  last  it  flew  over  a  ravine  that 
I  could  not  cross.  I  never  got  an  opportunity  to  revisit  the  locality, 
and  this  interesting  discovery  had  to  be  left  unsettled.  The  bird  was 
apparently  slate-colored  on  the  breast,  the  upper  and  lower  tail-coverts 
conspicuously  white,  the  top  of  head  and  throat  much  darker  than  the 
bacj^.  The  flight  was  undulating.  It  kept  whistling  almost  constantly, 
which  led  me  to  think  it  was  a  male  bird. 

9.  Carpodacus  purpureas,  (Gm.)  Gray. 

During  a  dense  fog,  September  1, 1877,  off  Resolution  Island,  north 
of  Hudson's  Straits,  one  of  these  birds  was  caught  on  board  the  Flor- 
ence. The  Eskimo  describe  a  bird  about  the  size  of  the  purple  finely 
that  occurs  in  the  interior,  and  is  "aU  red.''  Such  information  is,  how- 
ever, in  no  manner  reliable,  as  "  abertook"  may  be  any  color  from  umber 
to  vermilion,  and  "all,"  especially  when  it  comes  to  red,  may  be  but  a 
small  part  of  the  plumage. 

10.  Lozia  leuooptera,  (Wils.). 

Caught  on  board  the  schooner  in  a  fog  off  Bonne  Bay,  Kewibundland, 
August  15, 1877.  Very  common  in  the  low  pines  at  the  head  of  Con- 
ception Bay,  Newfoundland,  October,  1878. 

11.  JSSglothua  littaria,  (L.)  Cab. 

"Anarak,"  Cumberland  Eskimo.  "  Orpingmatook,"  Greenlanders. 
Arrive  in  Cumberland  as  soon  as  the  snow  begins  to  disappear  from 
the  mountain  sides.  I  found  them  about  Niantilic  and  the  Kikkerton 
Islands  in  September  and  October,  but  very  few  at  our  winter  harbor. 
They  are  now  common  from  Kugumeute  to  Hudson's  Straits,  and  inland 
toward  Lake  Kennedy.  Wherever  there  is  a  valley  with  any  consider- 
able vegetation,  especially  low  willows,  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  found. 
Observed  abundantly  on  Disko  Island,  Greenland,  where  I  found  half- 
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fledged  young  in  the  last  days  of  July.  The  nest  here  was  built  in  small 
willows,  like  a  Chrysamitris.  Although  they  seemed  to  be  migrating  in 
October,  I  did  not  see  any  flocks,  but  only  a  few  statiggling  individuals. 
They  seem  to  wander  from  the  land  very  often  in  fogs.  I  have  counted 
a  dozen  or  more  in  the  rigging  at  one  time  from  Hudson's  Straits  to  ]S"i- 
antilic.  Off  Edkkertarsoak  Islands,  on  the  Labrador  coast,  as  much  as 
one  hundred  miles  from  land,  these  birds  came  aboard  of  the  schooner 
in  a  gale.    They  were  all  young  birds. 

12.  JSSgiothus  holboUi,  Reiubdt. 

A  large  linnet  was  caught  in  a  thick  fog  in  Grinnell  Bay,  September 
3, 1877.  It  measured  6.25  inches  in  length.  The  specimen  was  "  picked ^ 
by  one  of  the  ship's  company  while  I  went  down  into  the  cabin  after  my 
skinning  tools.  The  body  (vrtthout  feathers)  was  preserved  in  alcohol, 
and  Mr.  Ridgway  pronounces  it  j^.  holboUi.  It  was  the  only  speci- 
men I  procured  that  differed  in  the  least  fix)m  a  typical  linaria. 

13.  Clirysomitria  tristis,  (L.)  Bp. 

An  adult  male  caught  on  shipboard,  August  22, 1877,  off  Cape  Mug- 
ford,  Labrador. 

14.  Pleotropbanes  nivalio,  (L.)  Meyer. 

*^  Kopemilak/'  Cumborlond  Eskimo.    *  *  Kopaiiauarsak/'  Greenlandere. 

The  first  snowbird  seen  at  our  winter  harbor  was  April  5,  an  adult 
male.  The  weather  was  quite  severe,  and  there  was  no  bare  ground- 
It  staid  about  the  vessel  some  days,  gleaning  a  scanty  subsistence  firom 
the  cook's  rubbish  pile.  After  this  date  I  saw  none  until  May  8.  They 
then  began  to  appear  around  the  Eskimo  encampments,  and  were  in 
fiill  song,  and  a  very  beautiful  song  they  have.  Never  did  I  so  enjoy  a 
bird's  song  as  I  did  their  lively  ditty  after  the  long,  silent,  dreary  winter. 
By  the  13th  five  pair  had  arrived  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  males 
seemed  to  try  and  outdo  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  be  musical.  Such 
companions  were  they  for  me  that  I  had  no  heart  to  destroy  them,  much 
as  I  wanted  specimens  in  full  plumage.  The  young  Eskimo  had  no 
such  scruples,  however,  and  supplied  me  with  specimens  killed  with 
their  bows  and  arrows. 

By  the  last  days  of  May  they  had  paired  and  chosen  their  breeding- 
places.  The  first  eggs  were  procured  June  20.  The  nests  are  very  often 
in  such  deep  fissures  in  the  rocks  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  them. 
They  are  obliged  to  hide  away  their  nests  in  this  manner  to  escape  the 
ravens.    One  of  the  most  favorite  positions  for  the  nest  is  inside  of  an 
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Eskimo  grave ;  t.  e.,  inside  the  stone  cairn  that  they  erect  over  the  body. 
I  have  even  seen  a  nest  built  in  an  UsJcimo  cranium.  The  nest  is  large 
and  bulky,  nearly  the  entire  structure  being  composed  of  Poa  arctica 
and  other  grasses,  and  invariably  lined  with  feathers  or  hair.  One  nest, 
found  July  11,  that  contained  small  young,  was  thickly  lined  with  the 
hair  of  Vulpes  lagopus.  Some  contain  only  feathers;  others  both  hair  and 
feathers.  The  number  of  eggs  in  all  the  nests  I  found  was  six.  They 
present  an  almost  endless  variation  in  size  and  coloration,  great  differ- 
ence being  observable  even  in  the  same  nest. 

The  snow  bunting  is  generally  distributed  on  both  sides  of  Cumber- 
land, but  is  nowhere  abundant.  Almost  any  locality  is  suitable,  but  I 
doubt  if  the  food  supply  would  be  sufficient  if  they  did  not  scatter  well 
over  the  country.  They  are  very  common  on  Disko  Island  and  around . 
Disko  Bay.  Half-fledged  young  were  taken  near  Godhavn  August  2. 
The  first  plumage  of  the  young  is  a  uniform  ashy  gray.  The  food  of  the 
snowbird  in  summer  consists  largely  of  aquatic  dipterous  larvae.  For 
these  they  are  constantly  searching  among  the  grass  at  the  edges  of  fresh- 
water ponds.  During  the  autumn  they  feed  mostly  on  various  kinds  of 
seeds.  They  are  very  fond  of  the  berries  of  Empetrum  nigrum  and  Yacci- 
nium  uliginosum.  As  soon  as  the  young  are  full-grown,  they  begin  to 
congregate  in  small  loose  flocks,  and  move  southward  with  the  first  snows 
of  September.  The  young  have  by  this  time  become  lighter  in  plumage, 
and  the  russet  wash  begins  to  appear  on  the  head  and  neck.  They  were 
often  seen  on  board  the  schooner  on  the  passage,  at  one  time  two  hun- 
dred miles  at  sea,  off  Cape  Chidly.  There  seems  to  be  a  stnking  difference 
in  the  size  between  Greenland  and  Alaskan  specimens,  the  latter  being 
the  larger. 

15.  Pleotrophanes  lapponicus,  (L.)  Selby. 

"  Ki61igak,"  Camberland  Eskimo.     "  Narksormutak,"  Greenlanders. 

Not  nearly  so  common  as  the  preceding  in  Cumberland.  In  the 
autumn  of  1877, 1  found  a  good  many  in  the  vicinity  of  Niantilic,  but 
nowhere  else ;  saw  no  males  in  the  breeding  plumage  after  September. 
During  the  summer  of  1878, 1  procured  one  single  specimen  in  June.  I 
think  they  breed  in  the  interior  on  the  level  land,  and  do  not  frequent 
the  sea-coast  so  much  as  P.  nivalis.  I  found  them  very  common  on 
Disko  Island,  and  procured  eggs  and  young  in  July  and  August.  Their 
food  at  this  time  seemed  to  be  entirely  dipterous  larvae,  for  which  they 
searched  about  fresh-water  pools.  In  autumn  they  feed  on  seeds  and 
berries.    Many  lit  on  the  schooner  during  fogs  and  storms  all  the  way 
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from  Cape  Chidly  to  Niantilic.  According  to  tiie  Eskimo  they  are  more 
common  than  nivalis  from  Nugumeute  southward  and  in  the  interior. 
There  appears  to  be  quite  a  marked  difference  in  specimens  from  Green- 
land and  from  Alaska,  and  a  comparison  of  a  large  series  may  give  some 
interesting  results.  The  Eskimo  say  they  will  eat  blubber  and  meat  if 
their  food  gets  covered  by  snow.  I  have  seen  a  specimen  that  was  so 
covered  with  some  oily  substance  that  the  feathers  on  the  breast  and 
belly  were  matted  together.  I  am  told  by  Kugumeute  Eskimo  that  in 
summer  the  males  "  akapok  amasuif  (talk  a  great  deal).  From  this  I 
infer  that  they  are  probably  lively  songsters  during  the  breeding  season. 

16.  Junoo  hyemaUs,  (L.)  Scl. 

Once  obtained  on  shipboard  off  Belle  Isle,  October,  1878. 

17.  BcolocophagQs  fermgineas,  (Gm.)  Sw. 

Caught  on  shipboard  during  a  gale  off  the  north  coast  of  Kewforaid- 
land,  October,  1878. 

18.  Conma  coraz,  Linn^. 

*  *  Tudldak, "  Cumberland  Eskimo.     • '  Kemetook,"  Greenlanders ;  bnt  also  called 
"Tulluak." 

The  raven  is  extraordinarily  common  on  both  shores  of  Cumberland 
and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Penny  Peninsula.  In  winter  they  con- 
gregate about  the  Eskimo  encampments,  where  they  can  almost  always 
get  dead  dog,  if  nothing  more.  All  the  specimens  collected  by  me  in 
Cumberland  are  of  remarkable  size,  much  larger  than  any  I  ever  saw  on 
the  Greenland  coast.  The  same  was  remarked  by  Governor  Fencker,  of 
Godhavn,  who  said  he  never  could  see  any  reason  why  the  American 
raven  should  be  called  a  variety  of  the  European  till  he  saw  my  speci- 
mens from  the  western  coast  of  Davis  Straits. 

When  the  raven  gets  closely  pressed  by  hunger,  he  wiD  attack  almost 
anything  but  man.  Young  reindeer  fall  an  easy  prey  to  them.  When 
they  attack  a  young  deer,  there  are  generally  six  or  seven  in  company, 
and  about  one-half  the  number  act  as  relays,  so  that  the  deer  is  given 
no  rest.  The  eyes  are  the  first  parts  attacked,  and  are  generally  speed- 
ily plucked  out,  when  the  poor  animal  will  thrash  and  flounder  about 
tin  it  kills  itself.  In  the  capture  of  the  young  of  PagomysfceUdus  they 
evince  a  considerable  degree  of  intelligence.  I  have,  on  different  occa- 
sions, witnessed  them  capture  a  young  seal  that  lay  basking  in  the  suu 
near  its  hole.  The  first  manoBuvre  of  the  ravens  was  to  sail  leisurely 
over  the  seal,  gradually  lowering  with  each  circle,  till  at  last  one  of  them 
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suddenly  dropped  directly  into  the  seaPs  hole,  thus  cutthig  oflf  its  re- 
treat from  the  water.  Its  mate  would  then  attack  the  seivl,  and  en- 
deavor to  drag  or  drive  it  as  far  away  from  the  hole  as  possible.  The 
attacking  raven  seemed  to  strike  the  seal  on  the  top  of  the  head  with 
its  powerftQ  bill,  and  thus  break  the  tender  skull.  In  two  instances  I 
allowed  the  combat  to  proceed  until  the  seal  was  killed,  and  then  drove 
the  ravens  away.  I  found  no  marks  on  the  seal,  except  the  blows  on 
the  head,  which  had  ft-actured  the  skull  in  two  places. 

December  13, 1877, 1  witnessed  a  very  amusing  chase  after  a  Lepua 
glacialis.  There  were  two  ravens,  and  they  gave  alternate  chase  to  the 
hare.  Sometimes  the  raven  would  catch  the  hare  by  the  ears,  and  hare 
and  raven  would  roll  down  the  mountain  side  together  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  tiU  the  raven  lost  his  hold,  and  then  its  companion  would  be  on 
hand  and  renew  the  attack.  They  killed  the  hare  in  a  short  time,  and 
immediately  began  devouring  it. 

They  are  extremely  destructive  to  the  eggs  and  young  of  all  birds 
that  have  an  open  nest.  They  breed  so  early  in  the  season  that  the 
young  are  fully  fledged  by  the  time  the  eiders  begin  laying,  and  the 
entire  raven  family  then  take  up  their  abode  on  the  duck  islands,  and 
gorge  themselves  with  eggs  and  young.  Kor  is  it  only  the  eggs  they 
eat,  but  their  mischievous  nature  must  out,  and  1  hat^e  seen  them  drive 
the  duck  from  her  nest  and  deliberately  break  the  eggs. 

The  Eskimo  accuse  the  raven  of  warning  the  deer  of  the  approach  of 
the  hunter  by  a  peculiar  croak  not  uttered  ^f  other  times.  This  helps 
to  add  odium  to  their  not  over-enviable  reputation.  They  are  constant 
attendants  of  the  Eskimo  while  seal-hunting.  If  the  hunter  procures 
more  seal  than  he  can  take  back  with  him,  he  will  cover  them  with  snow 
and  return  for  them ;  but  the  operation  has  been  watched  by  the  black 
robbers  from  the  neighboring  cliffs,  and  a  good  number  of  them  are  soon 
made  acquainted  with  the  discovery,  and  as  soon  as  the  Eskimo  is  gone 
the  seal  is  exhumed  and  soon  reduced  to  the  mere  skeleton.  I  tried  on 
several  occasions  to  catch  them  by  baiting  a  hook  with  a  piece  of  meat, 
and  carefully  concealing  the  string  in  the  snow.  They  took  hold  of  the 
meat  very  cautiously,  and  lifted  it  till  they  saw  the  string,  and  then  flew 
away  in  great  haste. 

During  the  winter,  while  making  skeletons,  I  used  to  thi'ow  the  reftise 
outside  of  the  observatory  5  and  I  have  repeatedly  watched  the  ravens 
sit  around  and  wait  till  I  went  to  dinner,  about  3.30  p.  m.  It  was  then, 
of  coiu*8e,  quite  dark;  but  as  soon  as  I  left  the  hut  they  came  and  got 
their  meal,  but  were  extremely  cautious,  x)ften  turning  the  pieces  over 
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many  times  before  they  swallowed  them,  and  even  throwing  and  tossing 
them,  to  be  sure  that  there  was  no  trap  about  it.  Some  pieces  ihnA 
looked  suspicious  they  would  not  eat,  but  walked  around  them  and 
turned  them  over,  but  could  not  be  convinced  that  there  was  not  some 
trickery  about  them.  I  have  often  found  them  hunting  about  the  ob- 
servatory after  some  stray  scraps,  even  on  my  return  from  dinner,  when 
it  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  see  theml)ut  a  few  feet  away.  On  moon- 
light nights  I  have  known  them  to  make  visits  to  the  rubbish  pile  out^ 
side  our  observatory;  but  such  cases  are  rare,  and  only  at  the  season 
when  they  cannot  get  any  food  without  the  greatest  difficulty.  At 
Annanactook  Harbor  they  began  building  as  early  as  March  20,  but  I 
saw  some  carrying  pieces  of  skin  and  hair  ftt)m  the  Eskimo  encampments 
many  days  earlier  than  this,  and  when  we  had  a  temperature  of  —40^ 
Fahr. 

They  nest  only  on  the  south  side  of  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible 
cliffs,  so  the  nest  can  seldom  be  reached.  I  examined  one  nest  built  on 
a  little  shelf  of  a  high, cliff*.  It  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  pieces 
of  Eskimo  skin  clothing,  among  which  were  scattered  the  larger  wing- 
bones  of  gulls,  the  larger  primaries  of  several  species  of  birds,  twigs  of 
salix,  &c.  The  inside  had  a  good  lining  of  Poa  alpina^  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  reindeer,  fox,  and  dog  hair,  the  whole  presenting  a  very 
cozy  appearance  indeed.  As  soon  as  the  seals  begin  to  pup  under  the 
snow  on  the  ice,  they  follow  the  foxes,  which  find  the  seal  and  drag  them 
out.  Xow  the  ravens  can^fare  well  on  the  leavings.  The  Eskimo  firmly 
believe  that  it  does  not  hurt  the  ravens'  eggs  to  freeze.  They  say  the 
shell  cracks,  but  the  inner  membrane  is  very  thick  and  tough.  1  found 
that  the  Scotch  whalers  are  also  of  this  opinion,  some  positively  assert- 
ing that  they  had  known  ^o^Jen  ravens'  eggs  to  hatch ! 

The  young  are  full-fledged  by  the  latter  part  of  May.  During  the 
autumn  months  they  feed  largely  on  the  berries  of  Vaccinium  uliginomm 
and  Empetrum  nigrum,  I  have  often  observed  them  fishing  at  low  tide 
among  the  stones.  I  killed  a  couple  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  food 
they  got.  I  found  it  to  be  Cotttts  scorpius  and  Liparis  vulgaris  f ,  with  a 
few  small  cnistaceans. 

They  are  resident  in  Cumberland  the  entire  year,  but  appear  more 
numerous  in  winter,  from  their  habit  of  staying  about  the  Eskimo  en- 
campments. 

The  raven  is  considered  as  worse  than  useless  by  the  Eskimo.  They 
make  no  use  of  them  except  to  wipe  the  blood  and  grease  from  their 
hands  and  face  with  the  feathers. 
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19.  Empldonaz  flavlventris,  Bd. 

Taken  at  sea  off  Cape  Farewell,  Greenland,  September,  1878.    This 
iB,  I  think,  the  first  recorded  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  Greenland. 

20.  Braohyotos  palnitrla^  (Bechst.)  Grould 

**Sutituk"  (T),  Greenlanders. 
Apparently  rare.  Found  breeding  in  the  Kingnite  Fjord  in  the  Penny 
Peninsula ;  also  in  the  Greater  Kingwah.  Probably  will  be  found  more 
common  in  the  interior  toward  the  southwest  in  Hall's  Land,  if  it  be  the 
species  described  to  me  by  Eskimo  firom  there.  They  say  it  nests  under- 
neath an  overhanging  shelf  of  rock  on  or  near  the  ground.  Appears  to 
be  rare  on  the  coast  of  Greenland.    Is  found  as  far  north  as  70°  N.  lat. 

21.  Nyctea  aoandiaoa,  (L.)  Newt. 

"  Opigjtiak,"  Cnmberland  Eskimo.  **  Opik  "  and  "  Opirksook,"  Greenlanders. 
I  was  very  much  surprised  not  to  find  this  owl  more  common.  At  the 
Kikkerton  Islands  and  up  Kingnite  Fjord  were  the  only  localities  where  I 
met  it  on  the  west  coast.  From  Hudson's  Straits  to  Nugumeute,  in  Hall's 
Land,  it  is  more  common,  probably  on  account  of  the  greater  abundance 
of  hares  and  ptarmigans  in  this  region.  It  probably  breeds  on  the 
Hunde  Islands  in  Disko  Bay,  and  on  the  "  islands"  (the  rocks  projecting 
through  the  glacier)  in  the  glacier  on  the  mainland,  to  the  eastward  of 
Kittenbenck,  Greenland.  They  are  by  no  means  strictly  nocturnal.  I 
have  seen  them  chasing  ptarmigan  at  midday  in  October,  when  the  sun 
was  shining  brightly.  I  have  seen  them  coursing  along  the  shore  at  low 
tide,  apparently  j^^tn^;  but  whether  they  were  hunting  for  snipe  or  fish 
I  am  unable  to  say,  as  they  were  so  shy  that  I  could  not  get  within  rifle 
range  of  them.  The  primaries  are  highly  prized  by  the  Eskimo  for  their 
arrows.  These  birds  migrate  to  the  southward  about  the  same  time  as 
the  majority  of  the  waterfowl. 

22.  Falco  candicans,  Gm. 

**  Kirksoveasak/'  Greenlanders. 
During  the  whole  yearns  collecting  on  Cumberland  Island  I  saw  but 
one  single  specimen,  late  in  November,  1877.  He  was  beset  by  a  large 
concourse  of  ravens  that  were  teasing  him,  as  the  jays  do  hawks  and 
owls  at  home.  According  to  the  Cumberland  Eskimo,  they  are  very 
rare,  and  seldom  seen  except  in  winter.  Many  do  not  know  them  at  all. 
On  Disko  Island,  especially  in  the  Godhavn  district,  they  are  common 
and  resident.  These  hawks  seem  to  prefer  nesting  in  the  vicinity  of 
"  bird  rocks,"  where  they  can  procure  plenty  of  birds  with  very  little 
Bull.  Nat  Mus  No.  16 6 
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trouble.  In  winter  they  subsist  wholly  on  ptarmigans  and  hares.  Gov- 
ernor Fencker,  during  his  long  residence  in  Northern  Greenland,  has  had 
good  opportunities  for  studying  this  bird,  and  he  thinks  there  is  but  one 
species  inhabiting  the  country,  having  known  of  instances  where  Hie 
parents  of  a  nest  represented  the  two  extremes  of  plumage.  Nor  does 
the  difference  seem  to  be  sexual,  seasonal,  or  altogether  dependent  upon 
age,  but  more  probably  partaking  of  that  remarkable  phenomenon  famil- 
iar in  Scops  dsio. 

During  my  frequent  excursions  about  Disko  Island  I  often  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  this  hawk  preying  upon  jaegers,  kittiwakes, 
&c.,  but  was  surprised  that  they  are  not  possessed  of  swifter  flight.  A 
duck  hawk  would  have  made  a  short  Job  of  catching  a  kittiwake  that 
one  of  these  hawks  followed  till  he  fairly  tired  the  bird  out.  Their  suc- 
cess seems  to  dei>end  more  upon  a  stubborn  perseverance  than  alacrity 
of  flight.  The  flesh  of  the  young  birds  is  by  no  means  despicable  food, 
and  is  highly  prized  by  the  Danish  colonists. 

23.  Falco  commtmis,  6m. 

A  regular  breeder  in  Cumberland.  Usually  found  about  the  Eider 
Islands.  Procured  nearly  full-fledged  young  in  August  that  were  taken 
from  the  nest  on  a  high  cliff  in  the  Greater  Kingwah  Fj^r<i- 

24.  Astnr  atricapUIus,  (Wils.)  Jard. 

A  single  specimen,  at  Niantilic,  September  19, 1877. 

25.  HaliaStus  albioUla,  Llun^. 

"Netkoralik,"  Green] anders. 
I  saw  this  eagle  at  American  Harbor,  in  October,  1877,  at  two  differ- 
ent times.  In  the  spring  of  1878  I  often  noticed  a  pair  that  finally 
built  a  nest  on  a  high  but  not  inaccessible  cliff  in  Kingwah  Fjord.  I 
could  have  shot  the  birds,  but  waited  until  1  should  be  able  to  procure 
the  eggs,  aud  then  get  the  birds.  Unfortunately  the  wind  set  in  fix)ni 
the  south,  and  I  could  not  get  near  the  place  on  account  of  ice  till  the 
Florence  set  sail  for  the  Greenland  coast.  Enough  was  ascertained, 
however,  to  show  that  this  bird  does  breed  on  the  western  shores  of 
Davis  Straits,  although  probably  sparingly.  On  the  coast  of  Green- 
land it  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Eggs  were  procured  irom  Claushavn 
through  the  kindness  of  Governor  E.  Fencker. 

26.  Lagopus  albus,  (Gmol.)  And. 

"Akagik"  (both  species),  Cumberland  Eskimo. 
Very  few  ptarmigan  were  foimd  about  our  winter  harbor;  but,  from 
the  Eskimo  accounts,  they  are  quite  common  in  the  larger  valleys,  where 
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there  is  a  ranker  growth  of  willows.  The  stomachs  of  those  I  examined 
of  this  species  contained  willow  buds  and  small  twigs.  From  Nugu- 
meute  southward  and  westward  in  the  interior  they  are  abundant 
^cordin^  to  the  Eskimo  stories,  but  which  species  is  of  course  imposs^ 
ble  to  say.  They  begin  to  change  color  as  soon  as  the  snow  commences 
CO  melt,  in  lat.  67^  N.  about  the  middle  of  May.  This  change  in  plum- 
age is  more  tardy  as  one  goes  farther  north.  I  was  informed  by  intelli- 
gent Greenlanders  that  north  of  Upemavik,  near  the  glacier,  they  had 
found  ptarmigans  nesting,  and  that  the  male  was  in  perfect  winter  plum- 
age. This  was  probably  L.  rupestris.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  possible  that 
in  sections  where  much  snow  remains  during  the  summer  the  change  is 
very  late,  or,  perhaps,  does  not  occur  at  all. 

27.  Lagoptis  mpestrls,  (Gmel.)  Lea^b. 

"Akagik,"  Camberland  Eskimo.     ''Akeiksek,"  Greenlanders. 

I  am  unable  to  throw  any  light  on  the  distribution  of  these  birds  in 
Cumberland,  as  I  was  unable  to  procure  but  a  single  specimen  of  this 
species  and  two  of  the  preceding.  The  crop  was  crammed  full  of  sphag- 
niun  moss. 

28.  JSSgialitis  semipalmata,  (Bp.)  Cab. 

"  Koodlukkaleak,"  Cumberland  Eskimo. 
Arrived  at  Annanactook  about  the  middle  of  June.  By  no  means 
rare.  Breeds  on  the  mossy  banks  of  fresh-water  ponds  along  both  the 
Kingwah  Fjords,  as  well  as  other  localities  in  Cumberland.  It  seems 
remarkable  that  the  Cumberland  Eskimo  should  discriminate  between 
this  and  the  following  species,  when  they  confound  all  the  larger  gulls 
under  one  name.  They  told  me  that  j^.  huiticula  was  larger,  flew 
faster,  and  had  a  stronger  voice  than  semipalmattis !!  All  of  which  is 
true.  The  condition  of  the  ice  at  the  time  these  birds  were  nesting 
kept  me  from  visiting  their  breeding-grounds,  although  but  a  few  miles 
away.    They  migrate  southward  as  soon  as  the  fresh  water  is  frozen. 

29.  JEglaUtiB  hiatioula.  (L.) 

"Tokagvajok,"  Greenlanders. 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  species  has  hitherto  been  introduced  into  the 
North  American  f^una,  though  long  known  as  a  ox)mmon  bird  on  the 
Greenland  coast,  where  JE.  semipalmata  is  rare.  It  is  apparently  more 
common  than  the  preceding  in  Cumberland.  Arrives  about  the  same 
time,  and  breeds  in  similar  localities.  Very  common  about  Disko  Island, 
Greenland,  where  young  birds  were  procured.  This  bird  is  readily 
distinguishable  from  J&.  semipdlmata  by  its  greater  size  and  more 
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robust  form,  in  having  a  white  patch  above  and  behind  the  eye,  and 
mnch  wider  pectoral  band;  it  will  also  be  found  that  only  the  outer  and 

middle  toes  are  united  by  a  web. 

c 

30.  BtrepaUas  intezprea^  (L.)  lU. 

"TeUigvak,"  Greenlanders. 
Common  about  Disko  Bay,  Greenland,  and  northward  to  73^  K  lat. 
at  least.  Breeds  on  the  Green,  Hunde,  and  Whale  Islands  in  Disko 
Bay.  They  nest  among  the  Sterna  areUca^  and  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  eggs  of  the  two  species.  Not  observed  in  Cum- 
berland Sound,  nor  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Penny  Peninsula;  still,  the 
bird  was  instantly  recognized  by  the  Cumberland  Eskimo,  when  they 
saw  it  on  the  Greenland  coast,  and  they  had  the  same  name  for  it  as  the 
Greenlanders. 

31.  Reonrviroatrla  amerioana,  Gm. 

I  enter  this  bird  on  my  list  on  Eskimo  authority, — ^poor  authority,  it 
is  true,  but  I  have  in  my  possession  a  drawing,  made  by  a  wild  Eskimo, 
that  is  so  unmistakably  this  bird  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  it^ 
especially  when  he  gave  me  a  i)erfect  description,  and  that  without  any 
attempt  on  my  part  to  draw  him  out.  He  says  he  saw  them  for  the  first 
time  in  the  summer  of  1877,  while  reindeer  hunting,  south  of  Lake 
Kennedy. 

32.  Loblpea  hyperborens,  (L.)  Cav. 

''Shatgak/' Comberland  Eskimo. 

Arrives  in  Ciunberland  in  June.  Large  flocks  were  rei)eatedly  seen 
going  to  and  coming  firom  their  breeding-grounds  in  £[ingwah  Fjord.  Not 
nearly  so  common  in  Cumberland  as  the  following  species.  The  remarks 
on  the  habits  of  P.  fulicarius  as  observed  by  me  will  apply  to  this  spe- 
cies only  in  part.  I  have  seen  them  as  far  south  and  farther  north,  and 
nearly  as  far  from  land,  as  the  following  species,  but  only  a  few  indi- 
Wduals.  They  seem  to  prefer  the  shore  more,  are  often  noticed  running 
about  on  the  icecakes,  and  when  they  see  anything  in  the  water  they 
want  jump  in  after  it.  Breed  plentifully  on  the  islands  in  Disko  Bay 
and  around  IJpemavik ;  on  these  islands  they  nest  among  Sterna  ma^rura^ 
on  the  rocks;  in  Cumberland,  around  fresh- water  ponds,  on  grassy 
banks.  They  are  apparently  less  gregarious  than  P.  fulicarius^  and 
prefer  the  smaller  bays  to  the  more  open  and  boisterous  waters.  I  have 
often  seen  a  whole  flock  alight  on  the  drift-ice  and  feed  by  jumping  into 
the  water  after  the  food  when  seen;  but  fulicarius  would  have  lit  in  tJie 
water  in  the  first  place.  Eggs  were  procured  on  the  Green  Islands  in 
Disko  Bay. 
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33#  Phalaropns  fulioarius,  (L.)  Bp. 

"Shatgak,"   Cumberland  Eskimo.     "Whale-bird,"  or  "Bowhead  Bird,"  of 
whalemen. 

These  birds  were  met  with,  at  great  distances  from  land.  The  first 
seen  on  our  outward  passage  was  on  August  4,  1877,  in  lat.  41o  N., 
long.  680  W. ;  here  large  flocks  were  met  with.  As  we  proceeded  north- 
ward, their  numbers  increased  till  we  reached  Grinnell  Bay.  Off  the 
Amitook  Islands,  on  the  Labrador  coast,  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
nearest  land,  I  saw  very  large  flocks  during  a  strong  gale.  Hardly  a 
day  passed  but  some  were  seen,  either  flying  about  in  a  rapid  and  vig- 
orous manner,  often  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  and  then  suddenly 
darting  off  in  the  direction  of  a  spouting  whale,  or  swimming  about 
with  that  grace  so  eminently  cliaracteristic  of  the  phalaropes.  They 
follow  the  whales,  and,  as  soon  as  a  whale  is  seen  to  blow,  immediately 
start  for  him,  as  a  quantity  of  marine  animals  are  always  brought  to  the 
surface. 

Very  few  were  seen  north  of  Frobisher  Straits,  for  the  weather  by 
this  time  had  probably  become  too  severe  for  them,  and  I  think  the 
birds  seen  on  the  passage  were  migrating  southward.  I  am  more  in- 
clined to  think  so,  as  the  next  year,  in  going  over  nearly  the  same  route 
a  month  later,  very  few  were  seen.  They  arrive  in  Cumberland  with 
the  breaking-up  of  the  ice,  and  firom  this  time  till  they  begin  breeding 
are  seldom  seen  on  the  shore,  but  cruise  out  in  the  sound.  Whalemen 
always  watch  these  birds  while  they  are  wheeling  around  high  in  the 
air  in  graceful  and  rapid  circles,  for  they  know  that  as  soon  as  they 
sight  a  whale  blowing  they  start  for  him,  and  from  their  elevated  posi- 
tion they  can  of  course  discern  one  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  the 
men  in  the  boat.  I  doubt  if  it  be  altogether  the  marine  animals  brought 
to  the  surface  by  the  whale  that  they  are  after,  for  if  the  whale  remains 
above  the  surface  any  length  of  time  they  always  settle  on  his  back  and 
hunt  parasites.  One  specimen  was  brought  me  by  an  Eskimo  that  he 
had  kUled  on  the  back  of  an  Orca  gladiator;  the  OBsophagus  was  fairly 
crammed  with  Lasmodipodian  cmstaceanSj  still  alive,  although  the  bird 
had  been  killed  some  hours;  they  looked  to  me  like  Caprella  pha^na 
and  Cyamus  ceti.  According  to  the  Eskimo  who  killed  it,  the  birds  were 
picking  something  from  the  whale's  back.  I  have  often  seen  them  dart 
down  among  a  school  of  DelpMnapterous  leucas  and  follow  them  as  far  as 
I  could  see.  On  one  occasion  a  pair  suddenly  alighted  astern  of  my  boat, 
and  were  not  three  feet  from  me  at  times;  they  followed  directly  in  the 
wake  of  the  boat,  and  seemed  so  intent  on  picking  up  food  that  tliey 
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paid  no  attention  wliatever  to  us.  They  had  probably  mistaken  the 
boat  for  a  whale. 

They  are  without  doubt  the  most  graceful  of  all  birds  on  the  water,  so 
light  and  buoyant  that  they  do  not  sfeem  to  touch  the  water.  While 
swimming,  they  are  continually  nodding  the  head  and  turning  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  They  have  greater  powers  of  flight  than  either  hyper- 
horeus  or  mlsonij  and  fly  much  more  swiftly.  In  Cumberland,  as  well  as 
on  the  Greenland  coast,  they  nest  with  hyperhoreus. 

Governor  Fencker  tells  me  they  are  not  found  as  far  liorth  as  hyper- 
boretts;  probably  few  breed  above  75^  K  lat.  Are  common  on  the  out- 
lying islands  between  Nugumeute  and  Hudson's  Straits.  About  the 
entrance  of  Exeter  Sound,  on  the  east  coast  of  Penny  Peninsula,  are 
souie  islands  which  the  Eskimo  call  "Shatgak  nuna" — ^Phalaropes 
land — so  they  are  probably  very  common  there. 

When  they  begin  nesting  they  live  more  on  shore,  and  probably  get 
their  food  along  the  beaches  at  low  tide.  There  is  great  variation  in 
plumage,  even  among  the  apparently  adult  birds,  in  spring.  I  think  it 
quite  probable  that  they  do  not  attain  their  fiill  plumage  the  first  year. 

34.  Trlnga  mlnutiUa,  VieUl. 

Noticed  in  Niantilic,  September,  1877,  iind  in  Disko  Fjord,  Greenland, 
August,  1878. 

35.  Tringa  fdsoiooWs,  VieUl. 

Breeds  in  Kingwah  and  Kingnite  Fjords,  and  probably  in  other  suit- 
able localities  on  both  shores  of  Cumberland  Sound.  Considerable  num- 
bers were  observed  along  the  beach  near  Nuboyant,  on  the  west  shore, 
in  July  5  they  were  in  all  probability  breeding.  We  were  cruising  close 
to  shore,  but  I  could  not  land. 

36.  Tringa  maritima,  Briimi. 

' '  Sigereak, "  Cumberland  EBkimo.     *  *  Sarbarsook, "  Greenlanders. 

The  purple  sandpiper  is  the  first  wader  to  arrive  in  spring  and  the 
last  to  leave  in  autumn.  The  4th  of  June  is  the  earliest  date  I  met  them 
at  Annanactook;  this  was  during  a  heavy  snowstorm,  and  the  earliest 
date  possible  that  they  could  have  found  any  of  the  rocks  bare  at  low  tide. 
The  flock  lit  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  small  islands  in  the  harbor,  and 
sheltered  themselves  from  the  storm  by  creeping  behind  and  underneath 
ledges  of  rocks;  they  then  huddled  together  like  a  flock  of  quails  in 
Avinter.  I  have  often  noticed  the  same  habit  with  them  in  late  autumn, 
while  they  were  waiting  for  low  tide.  They  remained  in  the  vicinity  of 
Annanactook  till  November, — as  late  as  they  could  find  any  exposed 
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shore  at  low  tide;  were  very  common  in  all  the  localities  that  I  visited 
on  Cumberland  Island.  Saw  a  good  many  on  the  Greenland  coast.  It 
is  said  that  some  remain  in  the  fjords  of  South  Greenland  all  winter. 

They  seem  completely  devoid  of  fear,  and  can  almost  be  caught  with 
the  hands.  Although  such  lovers  of  the  rocky  sea-shore,  they  nest  on 
the  borders  of  fresh- water  lakes.  Hundreds  were  breeding  a  few  miles 
from  our  winter  harbor,  but  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  mainland  on 
account  of  the  treacherous  condition  of  the  floating  ice.  The  specimens 
collected  by  me  on  Cumberland  Island  differ  so  much  from  the  Alaskan, 
that  I  conjecture  the  probability  of  a  western  variety  when  a  series  can 
be  brought  together  for  comparison. 

By  the  latter  days  of  June  very  few  were  to  be  seen  on  the  sea-shore, 
they  having  gone  inland  to  breed. 

They  appear  very  sociable,  and  when  a  large  flock  is  together  they 
keep  up  a  lively  twitter,  by  no  means  unpleasant.  As  the  breeding 
season  approaches,  the  males  have  a  peiculiar  cry,  resembling  somewhat 
that  of  Actiturus  hartramiuSj  but  lower  and  not  so  prolonged.  When 
this  note  is  uttered  they  assume  a  very  dignified  strut,  and  often  raise 
the  >vings  up  over  the  back  and  slowly  fold  them  again,  like  the  upland 
plover.  After  the  breeding  season  commences  very  few  are  seen  on  the 
sea-shore  till  the  young  are  full-giown.  They  are  somewhat  crepuscular 
in  their  habits. 

37.  Tringa  subarquata,  (Gould)  Tcmm. 

Not  uncommon  in  North  Greenland.  Eggs  were  procured  at  Chris- 
tianshaab,  Greenland,  through  the  kindness  of  Governor  Edgar  Fencker. 
Not  observed  on  any  part  of  Cumberland  that  I  visited. 

38.  Tringa  canutua,  Linn<5. 

A  small  flock  lit  on  the  schooner's  deck  in  November  after  the  harbor 
was  frozen  over.  Saw  none  in  the  spring  or  summer.  Seem  to  be  quite 
common  in  North  Greenland,  but  probably  do  not  nest  south  of  lat^ 

TOO  N.      . 

39.  CaUdris  arenaria,  Linn. 

One  small  flock  in  September,  1877,  at  Niantilic;  no  specimens  were 
l)rocured. 

40.  Limosa  hudsonica,  (?)  (Lath.)  Sw. 

Two  godwits  were  seen  near  Cape  Edwards,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Cumberland  Sound,  in  September,  1877,  but  I  could  not,  with  certainty, 
ascertain  the  species. 
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41.  TotanuB  melanoleuous,  (Gm.)  Vieill. 

A  single  specimen  on  Arctic  Island,  Oumberland  Sound,  September 
14,  1877. 

42.  NumeniuB  borealis,  (Font.)  Lath. 

A  few  flocks  seen  passing  northward  up  Kingwah  Fjord  in  June. 
One  specimen  procured.  Kot  noticed  in  autumn.  Well  known  to  the 
Cumberland  Eskimo. 

43.  OruB 1  (probably  fraterouluB). 

Quite  common  in  some  localities.  Breeds  in  Kingwah  and  Eongnite 
Fjords  in  Cumberland,  in  Exeter  Sound,  and  Home  Bay  on  the  west 
coast  of  Davis  Straits.    Common,  especially  during  spring,  at  Gtodhavn. 

44.  CygnuB f 

Swans  occasionally  occur  in  the  Southern  Cumberland  waters ;  but  the 
species  is  uncertain,  as  I  could  not  procure  a  specimen.  Said  to  be  of 
regular  occurrence  in  the  Lake  Kennedy  region. 

45.  Anser  alblfrona,  Tar.  sunbell,  (Hart.)  Coaes. 

l^ot  observed  in  any  numbers  about  our  winter  harbor,  but  undoubt- 
edly occurs  in  abundance  on  the  fresh- water  lakes.  This  is  probably 
the  goose  that  the  Eskimo  take  in  such  great  numbers  at  Lake  Kennedy, 
where  they  drive  them  towards  the  sea-coast  while  they  are  in  moult. 
Are  common  on  the  Greenland  coast  to  729  N.  lat.,  and  probably  much 
farther.  Large  flocks  were  met  with  on  the  pack-ice  in  the  middle  of 
Davis  Straits,  July  24, 25,  and  26.  Eggs  were  procured  in  the  Godhaven 
district  in  Greenland.  The  skin  of  the  breast  is  sometimes  used  by  the 
Eskimo  for  under-garments. 

46.  Anser  hyperboreoB,  Pall. 

Appears  to  be  rare  and  migratory  in  the  Cumberland  waters.  Saw  a 
few  specimens  in  early  spring  and  late  autumn. 

47.  Branta  hutohinsil,  Sw. 

A  single  specimen  procured  June  10  in  Eongwah  Fjord.  The  Eskimo 
who  killed  it  said  he  has  seen  many  to  the  southward  of  Nugumeute. 
Saw  no  Canada  geese  at  any  time  during  my  stay. 

48.  AnaB  boBchaBk  Linn. 

''Eaertoolok,"  Greenlanders. 

Not  observed  in  Cumberland,  and  unknown  to  the  Eskimo.  Not  rare 
on  the  Greenland  coast  as  far  north  as  Upemavik.  The  flesh  of  this 
duck  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  is  scarcely  fit  to  eat,  being  almost  as 
rank  as  a  loon^s. 
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49.  Buoephala 1 

Flocks  of  whistlers  were  observed  on  three  occasions  in  May;  but  I 
could  not  with  certainty  identify  the  species,  as  none  were  killed.  B. 
ialandica  is  quite  common  in  the  Godhavn  district  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland;  breeds  near  Christianshaab. 

50.  Histrlonloas  torquatos,  (Linn.)  Bp. 

"Tomaniartook,"  Greenlanders. 

Three  examples  seen,  and  one  killed  at  Annanactook.  ^KTot  uncom* 
mon  in  the  Godhavn  district  on  the  Greenland  coast 

51.  Harelda  glacialls,  (Linn.)  Leach. 

"Agingak,"  Cumberland  Eskimo.-  *'Aglek,"  Greenlanders. 
Arrived  at  the  head  of  Cumberland  during  the  latter  days  of  May. 
As  soon  as  there  was  extensive  open  water  they  became  quite  numer- 
ous, and  their  loud  and  incessant  cries  could  be  heard  at  any  hour  out  of 
the  twenty-four.  They  nest  on  the  small  rocky  islands,  esi)ecially  about 
the  Greater  Kingwah  Fjord,  but  singly,  and  not  in  colonies.  They  are 
gregarious  when  they  first  arrive,  but  soon  pair  and  scatter.  Common  on 
the  whole  Greenland  coast,  and  breed  far  to  the  north.  These  ducks 
are  the  noisiest  birds  for  their  size  I  have  ever'met.  During  the  breed- 
ing plumage,  scarcely  any  two  males  can  be  found  that  are  precisely 
alike. 

52.  Folysticta  eteUerl,  (PaU.)  Eyton. 

A  beautiful  adult  male  was  shot  in  Disko  Fjord  in  August,  1878.  The 
specimen  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Governor  Edgar  Fencker  of  God- 
havn. During  the  time  we  were  blockaded  by  the  ice-jam  at  Annanac- 
took Harbor,  in  Cumberland,  I  saw  three  or  four  of  these  eiders.  At 
one  time  a  superb  specimen  sat  for  hours  on  a  cake  of  ice  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  ship ;  but  I  could  not  reach  it  on  account  of  the  break- 
ing ice.  I  watched  him  a  long  time  with  a  good  glass,  and  there  is  no 
question  of  its  identity.  In  late  autumn  I  saw  some  that  I  think  were 
of  this  species. 

53.  Somaterla  moUlsslina,  (Linn.)  Leach. 

"Metuk,"  Cumberland  Eskimo.  "Mettek"  and  "Amaulik,"  Greenlanders, 
This  eider  is  one  of  the  commonest  birds  in  Cumberland,  and  the  only 
species  that  congregates  together  in  any  considerable  numbers  to  bree<l. 
They  are  at  all  times  gregarious.  The  old  males  separate  from  the 
females  and  young  as  soon  as  the  breeding  season  is  over,  and  assemble 
by  themselves  in  large  flocks.     They  also  migrate  southward  much 
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earlier  than  the  females  and  young.  During  the  autumn  of  1877  we 
procured  about  seventy  of  these  birds;  but  not  a  single  adult  male  was 
shot  or  even  seen.  They  were  met  with  in  large  flocks  at  sea  oflf  the 
outer  islands  on  the  east  coast  of  Hall's  Land;  here  I  also  remarked 
that  they  seemed  to  be  all  males.  As  soon  as  there  is  any  open  water 
they  are  found  in  spring;  still  they  were  not  common  at  Annanactook 
till  the  latter  days  of  May.  Eskimos  from  the  south  reported  them  on 
the  floe  edge  near  Niantilic  early  in  May,  and  I  saw  a  few  on  an  iceberg 
near  the  Middliejuacktwack  Islands  on  the  30th  of  April.  They  can 
stand  almost  any  temperature  if  they  can  And  open  water.  I  saw  one 
adult  male  in  the  tide  rifts  of  the  Greater  Kingwah  in  January.  The 
day  I  saw  him  it  was  — SO^  F. ;  but  he  proved  too  lively  for  me.  The 
Eskimo  could  have  procured  him  on  different  occasions;  but  they  had 
some  superstitious  notion  regarding  so  unusual  an  occurrence,  and 
would  not  kill  it. 

In  the  fall  of  1877  I  often  found  broods  still  unable  to  fly,  though 
more  than  three-fourths  grown,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  October.  Small 
flocks  continued  about  the  open'  tide-holes  till  IN^ovember  17.  At  this 
date  I  killed  six  young  males;  the  temperature  was — 7^  Fah.  They 
had  at  this  time  about  fifty  miles  to  the  open  water. 

Their  food  in  autumn  consists  almost  entirely  of  moUusks.  I  have 
taken  shells  from  the  cesophagus  more  than  two  inches  in  length;  from 
a  single  bird  I  have  taken  out  forty-three  shells,  varying  from  one- 
sixteenth  to  two  inches  in  length.  The  adult  birds  in  spring  did  not 
seem  to  be  quite  so  particular;  in  them  I  found  almost  all  the  common 
forms  of  marine  invertebrates,  and  sometimes  even  a  few  fish  {lApariSj 
and  the  young  of  Coitus  scm'pitis). 

By  the  first  week  of  June  they  were  abundant;  enormous  flocks  would 
congregate  on  an  ice-field  and  hold  high  carnival.  I  have  watched  such 
gatherings  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  When  thus  assembled,  some 
old  veteran  would  make  himself  conspicuous,  and  jabber  away  at  a  ter- 
rible rate,  often  silencing  the  greater  portion  of  the  rest,  who  appeared 
to  listen  for  a  short  time,  when  the  entire  crowd  would  break  out,  each 
one  apparently  expressing  his  or  her  opinion  on  the  subject.  There 
always  seemed  to  be  the  best  of  good  feeling  in  those  meetings,  how- 
ever, and  all  points  were  apparently  settled  to  every  one's  satisfaction. 
I  have  often  lain  behind  a  rock  on  their  breeding-islands  and  watched 
them  for  a  long  time.  On  one  occasion  we  disturbed  a  large  colony,  and 
the  ducks  all  lett  the  nests.    I  sent  my  Eskimos  away  to  another  island, 
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while  I  remained  behind  to  see  how  the  dneks  would  act  when  they 
returned.  As  soon  as  the  boat  was  gone  they  began  to  jeturn  to  their 
nests,  both  males  and  females.  It  was  very  amusing  to  see  a  male  alight 
beside  a  nest,  and  with  a  satisfied  air  settle  himself  down  on  the  eggs, 
when  suddenly  a  female  would  come  to  the  same  nest  and  inform  him 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake, — ^it  was  not  his  nest.  He  started  up,  looked 
blankly  around,  discovered  his  mistake,  and  with  an  awkward  and  very 
ludicrous  bow,  accompanied  with  some  suitable  explanation,  I  suppose, 
he  waddled  off  in  search  of  his  own  home,  where  he  found  his  faithful 
mate  installed.  Now  followed  an  explanation  that  seemed  to  be  hugely 
enjoyed  by  all  in  .the  vicinity.  A  pretty  lively  conversation  was  kept 
up,  probably  on  the  purport  of  our  visit,  as  they  seemed  much  excited. 
I  could  spare  no  more  time  to  watch  them,  and  crept  out  from  my  hiding- 
l)lace  into  full  view  of  all,  and  a  look  of  greater  disgust  and  astonish- 
ment than  these  birds  gave  me  is  difficult  to  imagine;  they  evidently 
regarded  such  underhand  work  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  human  being, 
and  probably  rated  me  worse  than  a  gull  or  raven.  So  sudden  and 
unexpected  was  my  appearance  that  many  did  not  leave  their  nests,  but 
hissed  and  squaked  at  me  like  geese;  these  same  birds  left  their  nests 
before  when  the  boat  was  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  island. 

The  first  eggs  were  procured  June  21.  The  islands  on  which  they 
nest  are  but  small  barren  rocks,  of  an  acre  or  less  in  extent,  and  often 
but  a  few  feet  above  high  tide-mark.  There  are  a  few  patches  of  Poa 
arctica  and  Cochlearia  officinalis  scattered  about,  and  these  contain  the 
greater  number  of  nests.  Each  nest  has  a  little  circle  of  green  sod  about 
it,  which  is  manured  every  year  and  becomes  quite  luxuriant.  These 
mounds  are  sometimes  a  foot  high  and  as  much  in  diameter,  having  been 
used  as  a  nest  for  many  years  in  succession.  Very  little  repairing  is 
ne<;essary  to  fit  the  nest  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs, — ^merely  a  httle 
grass  or  moss.  But  little  down  is  used  till  the  full  complement  of  eggs 
is  laid.  The  nests  are  often  so  close  together  that  it  is  impossible  to 
walk  without  stepping  on  them.  A  nest  seldom  contains  more  than  five 
eggs,  often  three  or  four,  and  I  never  saw  as  many  as  six  but  twice. 

The  principal  breeding-places  in  Cumberland  are  between  lat.  66^  and 
G70  K.  The  lower  of  these  places  is  about  ten  miles  off  shore  from 
Mailukeitu ;  the  greatest  number  of  birds  nest  here.  The  seven  islands 
to  the  northward  about  twenty-five  miles  are  favorite  resorts;  also  the 
small  islands  to  the  SE.  of  Annanactook.    There  is  also  a  group  known 
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to  the  Eskimo  as  the  ^^  Shutook"  Islands,  in  the  Greater  Kingwah,  where 
1  found  them  extremely  abondant.  In  the  Mallakeita  Fjord,  according 
to  the  Eskimo,  is  another  very  much  frequented  breeding-place,  but  I 
did  not  visit  it 

Thousands  of  eggs  could  be  gathered  on  these  rocks  during  the  latter 
part  of  June  and  the  first  three  weeks  of  July.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  pay  whalemen  to  gather  the  down  which  can  here  be  secured  in 
great  quantities.  The  islands  are  so  close  together  that  they  could  all 
be  worked  within  two  days  of  each  other.  There  are  a  great  many  im- 
mature birds,  both  male  and  female,  that  do  not  breed ;  they  assemble 
in  large  flocks,  and  are  often  met  with  at  considerable  distances  fix>m 
land.  I  have  found  such  flocks  commonly  in  Cumberland,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Davis  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay,  and  on  the  Greenland  coast 
abundantly.  Many  large  flocks  were  seen  in  the  middle  of  Davis 
Straits,  among  the  pack-ice,  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  During  the  first 
days  of  August  I  saw  immense  flocks  of  eiders  on  the  western  end  of 
Disko  Island,  all  males,  flying  southward.  The  specimens  collected  b^' 
me  in  Cumberland  present  certain  striking  and  remarkable  points  of 
difference  from  specimens  from  the  South  Labrador  and  Newfoundland 
coasts,  especially  in  the  form  and  size  of  bilL  I  had  prepared  a  series  of 
skulls,  selected  from  over  two  hundred  birds,  that  was  calculated  to  show 
the  variation  among  them;  but,  unfortunately,  they  were  among  the 
specimens  that  I  had  to  leave  behind,  in  the  unnecessary  haste  of  our 
departure,  of  which  I  was  given  but  a  few  hours'  warning. 

These  ducks  are  of  great  use  to  the  Eskimo;  their  eggs  are  eagerly 
sought  after  and  devoured  in  astonishing  quantities.  The  birds  them- 
selves constitute  a  good  portion  of  their  food  at  certain  times,  and  the 
skins  are  used  for  a  portion  of  their  foot-gear  in  winter,  and  sometimes 
for  clothing.  We  found  the  flesh  of  the  young  in  autumn  very  acceptable 
indeed;  btit  the  adults  in  spring  were  rather  rank.  Some  specimens 
were  procured  that  weighed  over  flve  pounds.  They  become  extremely 
fat  by  the  end  of  June;  and  when  an  Eskimo  can  get  a  number,  he  will 
eat  little  else  but  the  fat.  I  was  often  saved  much  labor  by  having  them 
remove  the  fat  from  the  skins,  which  they  did  with  their  teeth,  and  much 
more  effectually  than  I  could  have  done  it  with  a  knife.  These  birds 
suffer  much  from  the  depredations  of  gulls  and  ravens.  Larus  glaucus 
even  nests  among  the  ducks,  and  the  ravens  live  off  the  eggs  and  duck- 
lings the  entire  season. 
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54.  Somateria  speotabilis,  (L.)  Boie. 

"Kingalalik,"  CombeTland  Eskimo.    <*  Siorakiteook"  and  "Kingalik,"  Green- 
landers. 

The  king  eiders  were  not  noticed  till  the  20th  of  June.  I  saw  a  few 
large  flocks  at  different  times  during  spring;  but  there  were  a  hundred 
mollisHma  to  one  spectoMlis.  They  appear  to  keep  by  themselves,  and 
not  to  mix  with  mollisaimay  at  least  during  the  breeding  season.  I  never 
saw  any  on  the  eider  islands.  The  Eskimo  say  that  some  years  they 
are  very  plenty  and  others  very  few  are  found.  One  Eskimo  told  me 
that  he  once  found  them  nesting  in  great  numbers  some  distance  up  the 
Greater  Kingwah,  but  not  in  company  with  the  common  eider.  They 
arrive  later  and  leave  earlier  than  mollissima.  In  July  I  saw  many  of 
these  ducks,  males  and  females,  about  America  Harbor.  The  sexual 
organs  of  those  I  procured  were  not  developed,  and  they  were  all  in  the 
plumage  of  the  female.  I  suspected  them  to  be  such  birds  as  were 
thached  very  late  the  preceding  season.  Saw  a  great  many  in  the  same 
plumage  on  the  west  coast  of  Davis  Straits  and  around  Disko  Island ; 
many  of  the  males  seemed  to  be  assuming  tlie  plumage  of  the  adult. 
Governor  Fcncker  told  me  that  there  were  always  a  good  number  of  these 
birds  around  in  summer  that  did  not  breed.  Many  flocks  of  male  birds 
were  noticed  west  of  Disko,  all  flying  southward.  Governor  Fencker 
has  procured  identified  eggs  of  this  duck  at  Upemavik  by  shooting  the 
parent  on  the  nest.  They  are  very  common  around  Disko,  but  breed 
farther  north.  I  shot  a  half-grown  young  in  Kingwah  Fjord  in  October, 
1877.  The  lump  of  fat  at  the  base  of  the  bill  of  the  adult  males  is 
esteemed  a  great  delicacy  with  the  Eskimo,  and  it  is  very  seldom  they 
bring  one  back  that  does  not  have  this  choice  tit-bit  removed. 

55.  GEIdemia 1 

From  the  Middle  Labrador  coast  north  to  lat.  67^,  I  saw  at  different 
times  large  scoters,  but  could  not  identify  the  species. 

I  will  here  make  mention  of  a  duck  that  I  saw  on  two  or  three  occasions. 
It  seemed  to  have  the  size  and  general  make-up  of  a  scoter,  but  had 
much  white  on  the  scapulars  and  about  the  head.'  A  duck  was  winged 
by  one  of  the  ship's  officers;  he  said  it  had  a  white  ring  around  the  neck 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  was  nearly  all  black.  The  bird  that  I  saw  was 
unknown  to  me;  it  may  possibly  have  been  the  Camptolcemus  labra- 
dorius.  I  find  in  my  notes  that  the  first  one  I  saw  was  pronounced  a 
partially  albino  scoter;  but,  seeing  more  just  like  it,  I  gave  this  theory  up. 
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56.  Mergus  serrator,  Linn^. 

"Pye,"  or  "Pajk,"  Cumberland  Eskimo  and  Greenlandere.  * 
A  regular  breeder  in  Cumberland,  but  not  very  eommon.    Nests  on 
the  perpendicular  faces  of  high  cliffs.    Found  on  the  Greenland  coast 
to  730  N.  lat  at  least,  and  probably  farther.    Begins  nesting  in  Cumber- 
land about  July  1. 

57.  Sula  bassana,  Briss. 

Noticed  at  different  times  from  Beaver  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  to  lat» 
65^  N.,  most  numerously  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  South 
Labrador  coast.    Not  observed  in  Cumberland. 

58.  Graculus  oarbo,  Lmn^. 

"Okaitsok,"  Ciimberland  Eskimo  and  Greenlanders. 

A  regular  breeder  in  Cumberland;  did  not  appear  to  be  common,  but 
the  Eskimo  say  that  some  years  they  are  quite  plenty.  The  primaries 
werei  formerly  in  great  demand  for  their  arrows. 

59.  Baphagas  skua,  (Brtinn.)  Cones. 

*^  Sea-hen"  of  whalemen. 

One  specimen  procured  at  sea,  lat.  41o  K,  long.  680  W.,  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Others  were  seen  at  the  time.  Appears  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  on 
the  George's,  Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotian  banks  in  winter.  Seen 
near  Lady  Franklin  Island,  north  of  Hudson's  Straits,  in  September; 
they  then  had  young  ones  on  the  rocks. 

60.  Stercorarias  pomatorhinna,  (Temm.)  Vieill. 

**l8hungak,"  Cumberland  Eskimo  and  Qreenlanders. 
These  birds  were  first  observed  at  Bonne  Bay,  Newfoundland,  Au- 
gust 16.  From  this  point  northward  to  71^  N.  they  were  common  at 
nearly  all  points,  and  from  Belle  Isle  to  Hudson's  Straits  they  were 
abundant.  They  nest  about  Nugumeute  and  Grinnell  Bay,  but  not  in 
Cumberland  Sound.  On  the  western  shore  of  Davis  Straits  they  are 
common,  and  nest  at  the  mouth  of  Exeter  Sound  and  at  Shaumeer.  I 
have,  however,  nowhere  found  them  so  very  common  as  on  the  southern 
shores  of  Disko  Island;  at  Laxbught  and  Fortuna  Bay  there  must  have 
been  many  hundred  pairs  nesting.  Their  breeding-place  was  an  inac- 
cessible cliff,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  seashore.  The  greater  number 
of  the  birds  nesting  here  were  in  the  plumage  described  in  Dr.  Coues's 
monograph  of  the  Larida*,  as  the  nearly  adult  plumage;  but  there  were 
also  a  good  many  birds  that  were  unicolored  blackish  brown  all  over, 
but  with  the  long  vertically  twisted  tail-feathers.  That  these  were  breed- 
•ing  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  I  saw  them  carrying  food  up  to 
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the  ledges  on  the  cliff,  for  the  young  I  suppose.  They  were  very  shy 
at  Disko,  and  the  greatest  caution  was  required  to  shoot  them.  I  shot 
none,  even  in  full  plumage,  that  did  not  have  some  white  on  at  least  one 
of  the  tarsi.  They  live  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  labors  of  the  kitti- 
wake,  though  they  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  Larus  leucopf^^us  and  even 
glancus.  They  are  destructive  to  young  birds  and  eggs.  It  is  a  common 
sight  to  see  five  or  six  after  one  gull,  which  is  soon  made  to  disgorge, 
and  then  the  jaegers  fight  among  themselves  for  the  morsel,  which  often 
gets  lost  in  the  melie.  Eggs  were  procured  at  Claushavn,  Greenland; 
the  nest  contained  three  eggs. 

61.  Stercoraiiua  paraaitiCTis,  Briinu. 

"Ishnngak,"  Cumberland  Eskimo  and  Greenlanders. 

This  species  seems  to  have  the  same  general  distribution  as  the  fore- 
going, but,  so  far  as  my  observations  went,  far  from  as  common.  Eggs 
were  obtained  from  the  Waigat  Straits.  They  do  not  breed  in  Cumber- 
land Sound ;  in  fact,  I  rarely  saw  one  in  the  Cumberland  waters.  This 
si)ecies  seems  to  depend  on  Ris8a  tridactyla  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
food. 

62.  Stercoraiius  buffoni,  (Boie)  Coues. 

"Ishungak,"  Cumberland  Eskimo  and  Greenlanders. 
A  very  few  of  these  birds  visited  the  upper  Cumberland  waters  in 
June,  and  soon  disappeared.  I  doubt  if  they  breed  there.  I  saw  but 
very  few  in  all  the  localities  I  visited.  Seems  to  be  more  common  on  the^ 
east  than  on  the  west  coast  of  Davis  Straits.  One  fine  specimen  was 
found  dead  on  the  ice,  with  a  wrought-iron  nail  three  inches  in  length  in 
the  oesophagus.  The  nail  had  probably  fallen  out  of  a  whale-boat  that 
had  been  dragged  over  the  ice,  and  the  bird  had  mistaken  it  for  a  fish. 
This  species  has  probably  the  most  northerly  range  of  any  of  the  jaegers. 
Breeds  in  the  Waigat  Straits  and  about  Omenak  on  the  Greenland  coast. 
Said  by  the  Eskimo  to  be  the  first  to  return  in  the  spring.  They  cer- 
tainly were  the  first  to  visit  Annanactook. 

63.  Lams  glaucus,  Briinn. 

"Nowgah,"  Cumberland  Eskimo.  "Naga,"  Greenlanders. 
This  gull  is  the  first  bird  to  arrive  in  spring.  In  1878  they  made  their 
appearance  in  the  Kingwah  Fjord  by  the  20th  of  April.  It  was  still  about 
seventy  miles  to  the  floe  edge  and  open  watery  still  they  seemed  to  fare 
very  well  on  the  young  seals.  Many  are  caught  by  them,  and  those  par- 
tially devoured  by  foxes  are  carefully  cleaned  of  every  vestige  of  flesh.  At 
this  season,  the  Eskimo  delight  in  capturing  them  in  various  ways.  One 
of  the  most  popular  is  to  build  a  small  snow-hut  on  the  ice  in  a  locality ' 
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frequented  by  the  gnlls.  Some  blubber  or  scraps  of  meat  are  exposed 
to  view  on  the  top,  an^  seldom  fails  to  induce  the  bird  to  alight  on  the 
roof  of  the  stiiicture.  This  is  so  thin  that  the  Eskimo  on  the  inside  can 
readily  see  the  bird  through  the  snow,  and  with  a  quick  grab  will  break 
through  the  snow  and  catch  the  bird  by  the  legs.  Some  use  a  si>ear7 
thrusting  it  violently  through  the  roof  of  the  hut.  Many  are  killed  by 
exposing  pieces  of  blubber  among  the  hummocky  ice  and  lying  concealed 
within  proper  distance  for  bow  and  arrow  practice. 

By  the  middle  of  May  they  had  become  very  abundant  about  Annan- 
actook;  still,  there  was  no  open  water  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles. 
These  were  all  adults  in  full  plumage ;  saw  no  immature  birds  till  July. 
They  settle  on  ice  around  the  Eskimo  encampments,  and  even  on  the 
rocks  in  close  proximity  to  the  huts.  During  this  season  they  keep  up 
an  almost  constant  screaming  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

May  24, 1  noticed  a  couple  of  pairs  building.  I  think  this  is  the  earliest 
date  they  would  begin  nidification  at  this  latitude.  June  4,  I  saw  a 
few  X.  glaucus  among  a  large  flock  of  8om.  mollissima  that  were  diving 
for  food  outside  the  harbor  in  a  small  lead  in  the  ice.  As  soon  as  the 
duck  came  to  the  surface,  the  gull  attacked  it  till  it  disgorged  something, 
which  was  immediately  gobbled  up  by  the  gull.  The  gull  picked  several 
times  at  what  was  disgorged,  which  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  the  food 
was  small  crustaceans.  This  piratical  mode  of  living  is  very  character- 
fistic  of  Lams  glaucus.  At  this  season  of  the  year  there  was  so  little  open 
water  in  the  vicinity  that  they  would  have  had  great  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing any  food  therefrom  themselves.  I  have  taken  the  eggs  by  June  8, 
when  there  was  more  than  a  foot  of  newly  fallen  snow  on  the  rocks ^  but 
the  greater  number  do  not  nest  within  two  weeks  of  this  time. 

A  great  many  of  these  birds  nest  in  Cumberland  on  what  the  Eskimo 
call  *^Nawyah  nuna  ^ — ^land  of  the  Glaucous  Gulls.  This  is  an  enormous 
cliff  about  one  and  one-half  miles  in  length  and  over  2,000  feet  in  height, 
and  nearly  perpendicular.  This  cliff  is  about  four  miles  from  the  sea- 
shore to  the  ENE.  of  America  Harbor.  Many  hundreds  of  nests  are 
scattered  about  on  the  little  projecting  shelves  of  rock,  and  the  birds 
sitting  on  them  look  like  little  bunches  of  snow  still  unmelted  on  the  cliff. 
The  ascent  to  this  locality  is  very  laborious ;  but  the  marvelous  beauty 
of  the  place  will  well  repay  any  future  explorer  to  visit  it,  for  the  plants 
that  grow  in  such  rich  profusion  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  if  nothing  more. 

This  is  the  most  common  gull  in  Cumberland  during  the  breeding 
season.    I  did  not  see  any  south  of  Resolution  Island  in  September  and 
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in  October,  but  a  very  few  as  far  south  as  the  Kikkertarsoak  Islands 
on  the  Labitulor  coast.  They  are  far  less  common  on  the  Greenland 
coast  than  X.  leucopterus^  while  in  Cumberland  it  is  just  the  opposite. 
Eskimo  from  Cape  Mercy  tell  me  they  are  found  all  winter  oflf  the  cape 
and  about  Shaumeer.  A  single  specimen  staid  in  the  tide-rifts  of  the 
Greater  Blingwah  during  tiie  winter  of  1877-78.  In  autumn  they  remain 
in  the  upper  Cumberland  waters  as  long  as  they  continue  open. 

I  have  examined  some  nests  that  were  built  on  the  duck  islands, 
always  on  the  highest  eminence^  the  stnicture  seemed  to  have  been 
used  and  added  to  for  many  years  in  succession,  probably  by  the  same 
pan*.  In  shape  they  were  pyramid-formed  mounds,  over  four  feet  at  the 
base  and  about  one  foot  at  the  top,  and  nearly  two  and  a  half  feet  in 
height.  They  were  composed  of  every  conceivable  object  found  in  the 
vicinity,  grass,  sea- weed,  moss,  lichens,  feathers,  bones,  skin,  egg-shells, 
&c.  The  normal  number  of  eggs  is  three,  but  often  only  two  are  found. 
Have  taken  the  downy  young  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  how  these  young  hopeAils  are  instructed  in  egg- 
sucking.  The  parent  carried  a  duck's  egg  to  the  nest  and  broke  a  hole 
in  it,  and  the  young  one  just  helped  himself  at  his  leisure.  After  the 
young  are  full-fledged,  these  birds  are  eminently  gregarious,  and  are 
often  seen  feeding  in  considerable  flocks.  The  flesh  is  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Eskimo;  we  found  the  young  by  uo  means  despicable  food. 

The  Eskimo  use  the  skin  with  the  feathers  on  for  a  part  of  their  win- 
ter's foot-gear.  They  are  extraordinarily  greedy  and  voracious;  nothing 
in  the  animal  kingdom  seems  to  come  amiss  to  them.  I  have  seen  a 
half  dozen  tugging  at  an  Eskimo  dog  skin;  but  this  proved  too  much 
for  them,  though  they  made  desperate  attempts  to  get  oflf  some  small 
pieces,  which  they  would  have  eaten  had  they  succeeded.  Eggs, 
young  or  disabled  birds,  fish,  and  crustaceans  are  their  common  fare. 
They  are  also  very  fond  of  feeding  upon  seal  carcasses.  The  first  plum- 
age of  the  young  is  much  lighter  than  that  of  a  yearling  bird.  This  is 
just  the  opposite  of  L.  leucoptents^  they  being  the  darkest  when  young. 
The  young  of  X.  glaucus  gets  darker  in  autumn,  but  when  first  fully 
fledged  resembles  more  the  bird  of  two  years,  except  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  blue  on  the  mantle,  and  they  have  somewhat  darker  primaries. 

64.  Lams  leuoopteros,  Faber/ 

*  *  Nowy  ah,"  Cnmborland  Eskimo.    *  ^  Nayangoak/'  Qrcenlanders. 

The  Eskimo  do  not  distinguish  between  L.  glaucusj  leuoopterusy  glau- 
cescens,  and  argentatus;  they  are  all  ^^nowyah";  in  fact,  I  am  led  to 
Bull.  :Nat.  Mus.  Ko.  15 7 
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think  it  a  sort  of  general  term  as  they  use  it, — something  like  ^^  golL* 
This  species  is  feur  less  common  in  Cumberland  than  glaucus.  On  tlie 
Greenland  coast  it  is  the  most  common  gull,  except  Riasa  trida4^la. 
My  opportunities  for  studying  leucapterus  were  not  very  extensiYe,  and 
my  conclusions  may  be  too  hasty;  but  still  it  is  worth  while  for  others 
that  may  get  better  opportunities,  to  observe  if  the  following  points 
of  difference  are  constant : 

First  LeucopteruSy  24  inches  or  less ;  glaucusy  27  to  32  inches. 

Second.  Tarsus  and  toes  of  leuooptema  in  fully  adult  birds  often  orange- 
red^  and  not  flesh-colored  as  in  glaucw. 

Third.  Bing  around  the  eye  in  leucapterus  flesh-colored;  in  glaucus ^ 
reddish  purple. 

Fourth.  Young  of  glaucus  in  first  plumage  as  light  as  the  bird  of  the 
second  year;  the  young  of  deucopterus  nearly  as  dark  as  the  young  of 
glaucescens.    The  bill  is  also  weaker  and  thinner  than  in  glaucus. 

Grovemor  Fencker  says  he  has  often  had  birds  that  answered  nearly 
to  the  description  of  X.  hutchinsii,  but  with  chrome-yellow  bill,  with  Ver- 
million spot,  and  not  flesh-colored,  with  dusky  tip ;  these  birds  were 
always  found  to  measure  lessj  however,  than  the  average  glaucus^  which 
is  directly  the  opposite  of  my  experience  with  hutcMnsii.  There  may  be 
a  gradation  between  the  two  species  as  far  as  regards  size;  but  the 
above  cited  points  of  difference  have  proved  good  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vations have  gone.  They  mix  indiscriminately  with  glaucus  at  aU 
times,  but  are  always  readily  distinguishable  by  their  smaller  size. 
Eggs  were  procured  at  Claushavn,  Greenland,  which  are  indistinguisha- 
ble firom  those  of  glaucus  except  in  size.  A  fine  specimen,  a  full-fledged 
young,  was  secured  on  the  Hunde  Islands,  Disko  Bay,  that  had  four 
feet^  the  second  pair  growing  out  of  the  knee-joint  in  front. 

65.  Lams  glauoetoensi  Licht. 

"Nowyah,"  Cumberland  Eskimo. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware  this  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  this  bird 
being  taken  on  the  Atlantic  coa^t.  They  are  quite  common  in  the 
upper  Cumberland  waters,  where  they  breed.  Arrived  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  water  and  soon  began  nesting.  The  nest  was  placed  on  the 
shelving  rocks  on  high  cliffs.  Two  pairs  nested  very  near  our  harbor; 
but  the  ravens  tore  the  nest  down  and  destroyed  the  eggs.  Only  a  sin- 
gle well-identified  egg  was  secured.  This  gull  is  unknown  to  Governor 
Fencker  on  the  Greenland  coast.  They  remained  about  the  harbor 
a  great  deal,  and  were  often  observed  making  away  with  such  scraps  as 
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the  cook  bad  thrown  overboard ;  were  shy  and  difficult  to  shoot.  Full* 
grown  young  of  this  species  were  shot  in  the  first  days  of  September} 
these  were  even  darker  than  the  young  of  L.  argentatusy  the  primaries 
and  tail  being  very  nearly  black. 

66.  Lama  marinoa,  Linn. 

•  *  Nay artUuk , "  Greenlanders. 

Observed  in  Cumberland  only  in  late  autumn ;  cannot  ascertain  that 
they  breed  there  5  quite  common  on  the  Greenland  coast  form  63°  to  70^ 
N.  lat.  Abundant  in  October  on  the  South  Labrador  coast  and  New- 
foundland.   Hundreds  daily  frequent  St.  John's  Harbor,  Newfoundland. 

67.  Lama  argentatua,  Briinn. 

'*  No wy ah/' Cumberland  Eskimo. 
Not  uncommon  in  Cumberland,  and  breeds  to  lat.  67^  N.    A  mere 
straggler  on  the  Greenland  coast.    Specimen  shot  June  20  in  Cumber- 
land contained  ova  as  large  as  buckshot. 

68.  Fagophila  ebornea,  Gm. 

*  *  Nayaoarsok/'  Greenlandero. 

Very  common  in  Kingwah  Fjord  and  vicinity  just  before  it  froze  up, 
for  a  few  days  only.  None  seen  in  spring.  Does  not  breed  in  Cumber- 
land. By  no  means  common  on  the  Greenland  coast.  The  food  of  those 
I  examined  consisted  of  small  crustaceans.  I  saw  one  trying  to  swallow 
the  toing  of  a  Sam.  mollissima  that  the  cook  had  thrown  overboard,  when 
I  shot  it.  The  wing  was  so  lodged  in  the  oesophagus  that  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  choked  the  bird  had  it  not  disgorged.  Those  that  visited 
our  neighborhood  seemed  to  have  a  very  decided  preference  for  meat. 
I  once  saw  three  or  four  alight  on  a  seal  that  had  just  been  killed,  and 
attempt  to  get  at  the  flesh.  They  are  easily  decoyed  within  shot  by 
strewing  pieces  of  meat  on  the  ice.  Were  one  of  the  most  abundant 
and  greedy  birds  around  a  whale  carcass  that  had  been  kiUed  in  the 
vicinity.  The  specimens  I  procured  that  were  nearly  in  adult  plumage 
had  a  greenish  yellow  bill  at  base  and  bright  yellow  tip,  with  no  dusky 
markings;  the  younger  birds  only  had  the  bill  clouded  with  dusky. 
There  appears  to  be  a  marked  difference  in  the  size  of  the  sexes,  the 
female  being  one  to  two  inches  shorter  than  the  male. 

69.  Rlaaa  trldactyla,  Linn. 

"Nowav^"(LittloNowyali),  Cumberland  Eskimo.    "Tattarat,"or"Tatarak,» 
Greenlanders  and  Eskimo  abont  Frobisher  Straits. 

The  kittiwake  was  first  noticed  in  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  on  our 
outward  passage,  the  18th  of  August,  1877.    From  this  point  northward 
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they  were  with  us  constantly,  if  we  were  near  land  or  £ar  out  at  sea,  in 
storm  or  cahn,  fog  or  snow ;  no  day — scarcely  an  hour — ^but  some  of  these 
interesting  birds  were  our  companions;  often  a  few  individuals  only,  at 
other  times  flocks  of  many  hundreds  or  even  perhaps  thousands  on  the 
islands  of  the  north  Labrador  coast.  In  Cumberland  they  are  by  far  the 
most  common  gull,  and  in  fact  the  most  abundant  species  in  fall,  but  so 
far  as  I  could  learn  do  not  breed  there.  From  September  till  the  ice 
covered  the  water  they  were  extraordinarily  abundant,  congregating  in 
immense  flocks.  When  the  tide  runs  strong  they  follow  the  stream  for 
many  miles  in  regular  order,  about  half  their  number  constantly  dipping 
into  the  water,  while  the  rest  fly  on  ahead  a  few  feet;  while  thus  feeding 
they  remind  one  of  a  flock  of  passenger-pigeons  feeding  in  a  grain-field. 
The  food  obtained  at  such  a  time  is  mostly  small  crustaceans. 

When  a  good  feeding-place  is  found,  the  whole  flock  settles  down,  and 
so  close  together  that  almost  any  number  can  be  shot.  The  jaegers  are 
always  on  the  alert  for  such  flocks,  and  when  they  get  near  the  gulls, 
they  all  foolishly  take  wing,  when  the  jaeger  singles  out  a  likely  looking 
subject,  which  is  soon  made  to  disgorge.  The  flock  soon  settles  again, 
and  the  same  manoeuvre  is  repeated. 

I  did  not  see  a  single  Idttiwake  in  the  upper  Cumberland  waters 
during  spring  or  summer,  where  there  were  thousands  the  previous 
autumn.  A  very  few  immature  birds  were  noticed  on  an  iceberg,  July 
18,  near  Cape  Mercy;  but  these  were  all  I  saw  till  nearing  the  Greenland 
coast,  where  they  are  more  common  still.  The  flesh  is  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Danes  resident  on  tiie  Greenland  coast;  in  fact,  they  form  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  their  meat  supply  during  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  August  and  September.  We  found  the  flesh  of  the  young  quite  ac- 
ceptable. 

A  few  young  birds  were  observed  along  the  east  coast  of  the  Penny 
Peninsula  a«  far  as  Exeter  Sound,  and  in  the  pack-ice  an  occasional 
specimen  was  seen;  but  when  nearing  the  coast  of  Disko  their  numbers 
increased  to  thousands.  They  followed  the  schooner  constantly  from 
this  point  till  we  got  to  the  southern  shores  of  Newfoundland,  where  few 
were  seen. 

Among  the  specimens  collected  by  me  were  some  that  had  scarcely 
any  hallux,  while  in  others  it  was  as  well  developed  as  in  any  gull,  and 
having  a  perfect  nail.    There  is  also  every  gradation  between  the  two, 

I  saw  a  gull  a  littie  larger  than  tridactylay  in  Godhavn  Harbor,  one 
day;  it  had  a  black  head.    The  same  afternoon  Governor  Fenckex  saw 
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it  ill  liont  of  ono  of  the  Eskimo  liuts,  feeding  from  a  pile  of  garbage; 
lie  also  failed  to  secure  it.  The  bird  looked  to  me  like  an  adnlt  L. 
franJcUni,  a  bird  not  hitherto  taken  up  as  belonging  to  the  Greenland 
fauna. 

70.  Zema  sabinii,  (Sub.)  Leach. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1877,  on  the  passage  from  the  Kikkerton 
Islands  northward,  a  pair  of  these  birds  kept  close  to  the  stem  of  the 
schooner  for  many  miles.  I  could  easily  have  shot  them,  but  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  procure  them  had  I  done  so.  Saw  no  others  at 
any  time. 

71.  Sterna  maorura,  Naum. 

"  Emukitilak,"  Cumberland  Eskimo  and  Greenlanderu. 
On  the  19th  and  20th  of  June  there  were  thousands  of  these  birds 
about  Annanactook  Harbor,  but  this  was  also  the  only  time  I  saw  any. 
The  Eskimo  say  they  breed  on  the  Seven  Islands  in  Cumberland  some 
years.  They  were  first  noticed  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  in  Au- 
gust. From  this  point  they  seemed  more  or  less  common  along  the  en- 
tire Labrador  coast  and  the  islands  north  of  Hudson's  Straits,  but  not  in 
Cumberland.  On  the  Greenland  coast  they  are  abundant,  in  suitable 
localities,  to  lat.  73°  K.  In  Disko  Bay  they  are  very  common,  and  breed 
by  thousands.  They  begin  migrating  southward  during  the  latter  days 
of  August,  when  the  young  are  large  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Appeared  to  be  plenty  at  the  mouth  of  Exeter  Sound,  where  "  kaplin'' 
are  very  abundant. 

72.  Fulmarus  glaoialia,  Leach. 

"Oohudluk,"  Cumberland  Eskimo.      "Kakordluk"   (white)  and  "Igahsook" 
(dark),  Greenlanders. 

On  our  outward  passage  these  birds  were  first  noticed  oflf  Belle  Isle, 
August  20.  From  this  point  northward  their  numbers  increased ;  they 
were  everywhere  close  in  shore  and  far  out  at  sea,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
weather.  Nearly  all  the  Fulmars  I  saw  in  the  autumn  of  1877  were 
light-colored ;  saw  none  so  dark  as  I  did  in  the  spring.  They  were  very 
common  in  Cumberland  till  the  middle  of  October.  Were  especially 
abundant  oft'  shore,  Cape  Chidly,  Resolution  Island,  Grinnell  Bay,  and 
Frobisher  Straits,  during  the  latter  part  of  August,  September,  and  fore 
part  cf  October.  These  were  white  with  a  pearly  grey  mantle  and  bright 
yellow  bill.  I  also  procured  a  few  that  were  ashy ;  these  I  presumed 
were  young  birds  j  but  in  July,  1878, 1  found  a  few  of  these  dark-colored 
ones,  darker  than  any  I  ever  saw  in  fall,  breeding  near  Quickstep  Harbor, 
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in  Guinberland,  on  some  small  rocky  islands.  When  fresh  these  dark- 
colored  birds  have  a  bright  olive-green  glossj  especially  apparent  on  the 
neck  and  back.  The  bill  is  shorter,  stouter,  and  thicker,  dusky  brown 
instead  of  yellow.  On  Blue  Mountain,  Ovifak,  Greenland,  t^ese  birds 
breed  by  myriads  to  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain,  about  2,000  feet. 
Here  I  could  see  hut  few  dark  birds;  even  the  fiiU-fledged  nestlings  were 
white. 

In  Exeter  Sound  and  to  the  northward  along  the  west  shores  of  Davis 
Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay,  the  dark  variety  seems  to  predominate.  Near 
Cape  Searle  they  are  extraordinarily  abundant,  breeding  by  thousands 
on  the  Padlie  Island,  and  they  are  so  tame  about  their  nesting-places 
that  they  can  be  killed  with  a  stick.  The  eggs,  even  after  being  blown, 
for  many  months  still  retain  the  musky  odor  i)eculiar  to  the  birds.  Per- 
fectly fresh  eggs  are  quite  good  eating,  but  if  a  couple  of  days  old  tlie 
musky  odor  has  so  permeated  them,  even  the  albumen,  that  they  are  a 
little  too  much  for  a  civilized  palate. 

So  far  as  my  observations  went,  more  dark  birds  were  seen  in  spring 
than  in  fall,  so  the  dark  plumage  cannot  be  characteristic  of  the  young. 

The  moUimoke  is  one  of  the  greediest  of  birds.  I  have  seen  them 
feeding  on  the  carcass  of  a  whale,  when  their  looks  and  actions  were  per 
fectly  those  of  a  vulture, — completely  begrimed  with  blood  and  grease, 
and  so  full  that  they  could  not  take  wing.  I  found  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  white  specimens  that  were  not  more  or  less  daubed  over  with 
"  gurry,"  espepially  about  the  head  and  neck.  These  birds  possess  ex- 
traordinary lowers  of  flight,  and  are  marvelously  graceful  on  the  wing, 
rising  with  the  billow  and  again  settling  into  the  trough  of  the  sea  with- 
out any  apparent  motion  of  the  wings. 

73.  Cymochorea  leucorrhoa,  Coues. 

Noticed  sparingly  about  Cape  Mercy  and  Exeter  Sound.  Two  speci- 
mens seen  in  Disko  Fjord  in  August,  when  they  were  probably  nesting. 
Far  less  common  on  the  passage  southward  than  the  following. 

74.  Oceanites  oceanica,  Keys. 

Traced  as  far  north  as  Eesolution  Island  on  our  outward  passage;  on 
tLe  homeward,  first  seen  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Cape  Fare- 
well. 

75.  Fufflnua  kuhli,  (Briss.)  Boio. 

Common  from  Belle  Isle  to  Grinnell  Bay.  Kot  observed  in  Cumber- 
land, on  the  Greenland  coast. 
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76.  PnflbiiiB  major,  (Brifis.)  Faber. 

Abundant  from  Belle  Isle  to  Besolution  Island*  Not  observed  in 
Gamberland« 

77.  Colymbas  torquatiifli  Linn. 

'^Toodlik/'  Camberland  Eskimo  and  Greenlandera. 
Quite  common  in  Gmnberland,  where  it  breeds.    Saw  no  speoimens 
that  approached  the  variety  adamsi. 

78.  Colymbus  aroticas,  Linn. 

*^  Codlnlik/'  Camberland  Eskimo. 

Not  common,  bnt  breeds  in  Eingwah  Fjord.  First  specimen  shot  Jnne 
24.  Saw  a  few  in  autumn  near  Grinnell  Bay.  Not  found  in  North 
Greenland  according  to  Governor  Fencker. 

79.  Colymbns  septentrlonalis,  Liun. 

'  ^  Kuksuk/'  Cumberland  Eskimo.  '  *  Karksauk,"  Greenlanders. 
Very  common  in  all  the  localities  visited  by  me.  Begins  nesting  in 
the  upper  Cumberland  waters  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  The  nest  is 
placed  on  the  low  rocks  with  very  little  grass  and  moss  beneath  the 
eggs.  They  are  very  noisy,  especially  during  the  mating  season.  Do 
not  leave  as  long  as  there  is  open  water. 

80.  Utamanla  torda,  Leach. 

"  Akpamak/'  Greenlanders. 
Was  seen  on  many  occasions  and  often  in  close  proximity  to  the  ship 
fix)m  the  outer  islands  of  the  Middle  Labrador  coast  to  Frobisher  Straits. 
They  were  often  noticed  considerable  distances  from  land.  Are  not 
found  in  Cumberland,  but  by  no  means  rare  on  the  entire  west  coast  of 
Greenland  to  latitude  69^  N.  OflF  the  North  Labrador  coast  I  noticed 
on  several  occasions  a  small  auk  (t)  intermediate  in  size  between  Mer- 
gulus  alle  and  Uria  grylle^  with  much  the  same  pattern  of  coloration  as 
the  former,  but  with  tufts  or  plumes  of  white  feathers  on  the  head.  I 
saw  some  with  single  young,  and  at  one  time  killed  three  at  a  single 
discharge  5  but  the  ship  was  under  such  headway  that  the  sailor  sta- 
tioned on  the  waist  could  not  reach  them  with  his  pole  and  net.  The 
bird  is  entirely  unknown  to  me,  but  I  suspect  it  will  be  found  to  be  one 
of  the  small  auks  hitherto  supposed  to  belong  only  to  the  North  Pacific. 

81.  Fratercula  arctica,  (L.)  111. 

"  Killaugak,"  Greenlanders. 
Observed  abundantly  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  thence  north- 
ward to  Hudson's  Straits.     Not  known  to  the  Cumberland  Eskimo; 
but  common  on  the  Greenland  coast  to  70^  N.  at  least.    Breeds  plenti- 
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fully  on  the  Hunde  and  Green  Islands  in  Disko  Bay,  where  eggs  were 
procured.  There  seems  to  be  no  appreciable  difference  in  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  specimens  and  those  from  l^orth  Greenland  except  in  size. 

82.  Mergalns  alio,  L. 

"  Kaerrak,"  GreonlaDders. 
Common  on  the  north  coast  of  Labrador,  off  Hesolution  Island,  Grin- 
nell  Bay,  and  Frobisher  Straits,  but  did  not  see  any  in  Cumberland. 
I  showed  si)ecimens  to  the  Eskimo,  and  they  called  it  a  young  "  akpa'' 
{Lomvia  arra).  So  I  presume  the  bird  is  very  rare,  if  found  at  all,  in 
the  Cumberland  waters.  Still  they  are  abundant  off  Exeter  Sound  and 
to  the  northward  on  the  west  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay.  Governor  Fenc- 
ker  says  they  nest  to  latitude  78^  N.,  and  perhaps  farther.  Kest 
abundantly  on  the  Whale  Islands  in  Disko  Bay.  I  procured  young  off 
Resolution  Island  in  the  fore  part  of  September.  They  were  veiy 
common  among  the  pack-ice  in  Davis  Straits  during  July.  Often  a 
considerable  number  would  be  seen  sitting  on  the  ice.  They  seem 
devoid  of  fear.  I  have  caught  them  from  the  schooner's  deck  with  a 
net  on  the  end  of  a  pole  while  they  were  swimming  alongside. 

83.  Urla  grylle,  (L.)  Lath. 

**  Pesholak,''  Cumberland  Eskimo.  "  Serbek,"  or  "  Sergvak,"  Greenlandefs. 
Was  first  observed  off  Besolution  Island  in  the  first  days  of  Septem- 
ber, 1877.  They  were  then  busily  engaged  fishing  and  carrying  the  fish 
up  the  cliffs  to  the  young,  which  were  not  yet  in  the  water.  They  are 
most  expert  divers  and  are  often  seen  fishing  where  there  is  a  consider- 
able depth  of  water.  I  once  shot  an  adult  female  that  was  canning  a 
little  MorrJma  7  inches  in  length  up  to  her  young.  This  was  on  the  19th 
of  September,  and  the  young  were  not  more  than  three-fourths  grown 
at  this  date.  I  visited  no  locality  either  on  Cumberland  or  on  the  Green- 
land coast  where  this  bird  was  not  abundant.  Some  sections  are  of 
course  more  suitable  than  others,  and  here  they  are  very  numerous. 
They  began  to  change  into  the  winter  plumage  in  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember. Some  of  the  earlier-hatched  young  were  much  earlier  than 
this,  but  the  adults  were  not  in  perfect  winter  dress  till  the  middle  of 
October.  They  remained  about  our  winter  harbor  as  long  as  there  was 
open  water,  and  even  one  or  two  staid  in  the  Kingwah  rifts  all  winter. 
In  spring  they  returned  as  soon  as  there  was  open  water.  About  the 
Southern  Cumberland  waters  some  remain  all  winter, — the  Eskimo 
say  only  the  young  birds.  At  Annanactook  Harbor  they  began  nest- 
ing about  June  25.    The  normal  number  of  eggs  is  two ;  very  rai^ely 
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tbi-ec  arc  found.  Always  nest  in  crevices  and  fissures  of  difbi  where  it 
IS  often  extremely  difficult  to  get  at  them.  They  are  very  tame ;  but  it 
is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  shoot  one  on  the  water  if  the  bird  is  watch- 
ing you,  for  they  dive  quite  a«  quickly  as  a  loon.  I  have  seen  three 
entirely  black  specimens,  which  I  considered  to  be  U.  carbo.  One  was 
procured  in  Cumberland,  but  was  lost,  with  many  others,  after  we  arrived 
in  the  United  States.  I  have  examined  specimens  of  carbo  since  in  the 
Smithsonian  collection,  and  my  bird  was  nothing  but  a  melanistic  speci- 
men of  U.  grylle.    I  also  have  seen  an  albino  specimen. 

There  were  a  few  birds  in  an  air-hole  in  the  ice  near  our  harbor  in  the 
latter  days  of  June  that  to  all  appearance  resembled  the  autumn  plum- 
age of  the  young;  but  the  ice  was  too  treacherous  for  me  to  venture  out, 
so  I  sent  an  Eskimo.  He  returned  and  reported  them  "  Kanitucalo 
pechulak"  (very  near  a  Guillemot).  But  if  he  meant  that  they  were 
in  imi)erfect  plumage  or  another  species  closely  resembling  grylle j  I  could 
not  make  oat.  He  could  not  get  close  enough  to  the  air-hole  to  procure 
the  specimen  he  killed,  and  I  never  saw  or  heard  anything  more  of  them. 

84.  Lomvia  arra,  Brandt. 

"Akpa,"  Cumberland  Eskimo  and  Greenlanders. 

I  had  hoi)ed  to  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
lationship of  the  Murre«,  but  I  find  my  material  corresponds  with  my 
opportunities  for  observation — very  poor  and  unsatisfactory.  I  first  met 
these  birds  in  numbers  off  the  coast  of  Resolution  Island,  but  many  were 
seen  farther  south.  About  Grinnell  Bay  and  Frobisher  Straits  they  are 
common  even  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Cumberland,  but  apparently  quite 
rare  in  the  waters  of  that  sound  The  Eskimo  say  they  formerly  bred 
in  great  numbers  on  the  Kikkerton  Islands ;  but  they  have  now  appa* 
rently  abandoned  them.  There  are  large  breeding-places  about  Cape 
Mercy  and  Walsingham,  the  largest  "rookery''  being  on  the  Padlie 
Islands  in  Exeter  Sound.  On  the  Greenland  coast  they  are  very  abund- 
ant, breeding  by  thousands  in  many  localities.  Observed  plentifully  in 
the  pack-ice  in  July.  All  the  specimens  collected  by  me  were  typical 
arra.  I  procured  but  one  single  troile.  The  var.  ringviuj  Brunn.,  Gov- 
ernor Fencker  has  not  met  during  eleven  years'  collecting  on  the  Green- 
land coast;  and  var.  troile  appears  to  be  far  from  common.  There  is  a 
remarkable  variation  in  the  distribution  of  the  dark  color,  some  being 
white  on  the  throat  quite  to  the  bill,  and  again  I  have  seen  specimens 
entirely  black.  The  dark  markings  on  the  eggs  of  L.  arra  and  troile,  as 
^eU  as  A.  torda,  can  readily  be  obliterated  with  luke-warm  water. 
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FISHES 

OOUECTED  IN  CTJXBERLIND  GULF  AND  DI8K0  BAT. 


Bt  Tabuston  H.  Bbak. 

The  collection  of  fishes  made  by  Mr.  Kumlien  embraces  ten  speoiefl,  as 
follows : 

1.  Boreogadm  saida. 

2.  Oadus  ogac. 

3.  Oymnelis  viridis, 

4.  Idparis  vulgaris. 

5.  Cyclopterus  lumpus. 

6.  Cottus  scorpius. 

7.  Cottus  scorpius  sub-species  grdnlandums. 

8.  Cottus  soorpioides. 

9.  Oymnacanthus  pistilliger. 

10.  0(isterost€m  pungitius  Bub'Species  bra>chypoda. 

With  these  I  have  combined  several  species  collected  by  Lieut.  W.  A. 
Mintzer,  XJ.  S.  K,  in  Cumberland  Gulf  in  1876,  the  two  following  being 
additions  to  Mr.  Kumlien's  list; 

11.  Lycodus  mucosus. 

12.  Salvelinvs  Naresi. 

Besides  giving  a  report  upon  these  twelve  species  recently  obtained 
by  the  United  States  Kational  Museum,  I  have  made  a  list  of  the  spe- 
cies recorded  from  Northeastern  Korth  America,  which  is  by  no  means 
complete,  but  is  as  nearly  so  as  the  limited  time  allowed  me  for  search- 
ing would  permit.  Of  course  there  are  many  Greenland  species  which 
we  may  be  sure  are  found  also  on  our  northeastern  coast,  but  we  have 
a«  yet  no  positive  evidence  of  their  occurrence. 

The  additions  to  our  collections  and  to  our  knowledge  of  the  species 
made  by  Mr.  Kumlien  are  by  far  the  most  important  contributions  from 
the  region  in  question  hitherto  received  by  the  museum,  and  that  excel- 
lent naturalist  deserves  hearty  acknowledgments  for  the  valuable  ma- 
terial which  he  has  secured  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles.  Two  of  the 
species  taken  by  him  have  not  before  been  recorded  from  the  northeast 
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coast — Cottus  Bcarpius  and  Oasterosteus  pungitim  sub-species  brachypoda. 
Many  of  the  others  are  extremely  rare  in  collections. 

Lieutenant  Mintzer's  collection  also,  though  small  in  the  number  of 
species,  is  rich  in  interest,  and  has  greatly  extended  our  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  rarest  of  northern  forms. 

Family,  PLEURONEOTID^. 

1.  Pleuronectes  Franklinii  GUnther. 

Pleuroneot€8  Franklinii  GCnth.,  Cat.  Fish.  Brit.Mus,,  iv,  1862,  p.  442. 
Pleuronectes  (Blumbus)  glacialie  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.,  ii!,  IB36,  p.  258. 
PlaUma  gladalU  Rich.,  Voy.  Herald,  Fishes,  1854,  p. .166,  pL  xxxii. 

Eichardson  records  the  species  from  Bathurst's  Inlet  (67^  4(K  N.,  109^ 
W.) ;  Dr.  Oilnther  has  Arctic  American  specimens  from  Dr.  Bae  and  the 
Haslar  collection.  Judging  from  the  descriptions  given  by  Bichardson 
and  Giinther,  Pleuronectes  Franklinii  is  very  closely  related  to  P.  gUiber 
(Storer)  Gill. 

2.  HippogloMus  vulgaxis  Fleming. 

HaUhut  KUMLIBN,  in  lit.  Fob.  16,  1879. 

Mr.  Kumlien  writes  me,  that  "  in  February  a  large  halibut  was  caught 
in  a  seal  breathing-hole  by  an  Eskimo,  but  it  was  something  entirely  un- 
known to  them.'' 

It  may  be  that  this  was  not  Hippoglossus  vulgaris j  but  Platysomatichthps 
hippoglossoides  {=Iieinhardiiiis  hippoglossoides  (Walb.)  Gill). 

Family,  GADID.S3. 

3.  Boreogadns  saida  (Lepech.)  Bean. 

Gadu8fahri<^  Rich.,  Fann.  Bor.  Amer.,  1836,  p.  245:  GCjo-her,  Cat.  Fishes 

Brit.  Mns.,  iv,  1862,  p.  336. 
Boreogadue  polarie  Gill,  Cat.  Fishes  £.  Coast  N.  A.,  1873,  p.  17. 
21746.     (310.)     Annanactook,  Cumberland  Gulf,  A.  L.  Kumlien.    D.  14, 18, 18.    A. 
21,19.    P.  17.    V.6.    Length  250  miUimetres. 

The  inequality  of  the  caudal  lobes  mentioned  by  Gill*  is  evident  in 
this  example;  the  length  of  the  upper  lobe,  measured  from  the  origin  of 
the  middle  caudal  rays,  is  31  millimetres,  of  the  lower  lobe  27.  The 
outline  of  the  lower  lobe  is  decidedly  convex  below.  The  middle  caudal 
rays,  instead  of  pursuing  the  horizontal  of  the  median  hue  of  the  body, 
are  slightly  raised,  giving  the  fin  a  i)eculiar  shape,  which  may  i)erhaps 
be  due  to  outside  circumstances,  or  may  be  characteristic  of  the  adult. 

•Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1863,  p.  233. 
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The  inequality  of  tbe  lobes  and  the  singular  shape  are  not  present  in  the 
smaller  individuals  referred  to  below. 

Mr.  Kumlien  sent  the  following  notes  of  color:  "Brassy  redj  belly 
white}  eye  red.  Fins  dark  purple  brown."  A  sketch  of  this  specimen 
by  Mr.  Kumlien  has  the  caudal  lobes  equal. 

21747.  (481.)  Kingwah  I^ord,  Cumberland  Gulf,  A.  L.  Kumlien.  D.  13,  — ,  20.  A. 
16, 21.    V.  6.    Length  180  millimetres. 

"Found  on  a  seal-hole.  Iris  silvery  white.  Fins  dark  purple  brown. 
Belly  and  lower  parts  silvery.    Back  brassy  olive  brown.'' — Kumlien, 

21748.  (857.)  Head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  A.  L.  Kumlien.  D.  13,16,20.  A.  19,21. 
P.  19.    V.  6.    Length  160  miUimetres. 

'^Dark  brassy  red,  becoming  blue-black  on  head.  Silvery  white  on 
belly.  Pectorals  white.  All  the  rest  of  the  fins  dark  purple-blue." — 
Kumlien. 

21753.  (369.)  Cumberland  Gulf,  Jan.  2,  1878,  A.  L.  Kumlien.    Length  112  miUim. 

"The  principal  food  of  Pagomys  fcBtidus  at  this  season." — Kumlien. 

I  have  followed  the  lead  of  Malmgren*  and  CoUettt  in  employing  the 
name  Oadus  saida  Lepech.  Professor  CoUett  has  made  a  direct  com- 
parison of  examples  of  this  form  of  cod  from  Archangel,  Greenland, 
Spitzbergen,  and  Nova  Zembla^  and  he  believes  thepolaris  of  Sabine, 
1824,  Fabricii  of  Eichardson,  1836,  and  agilis  of  Eeinhardt,  1838,  to  be 
identical  with  0.  saida.  The  only  difference  that  he  observ^ed  is  that 
individuals  from  the  White  Sea  have,  as  a  rule,  darker  fins  than  the 
rest,  which  he  justly  attributes  to  a  diBFerence  in  the  surroundings  of 
the  bottom  in  the  different  places.  They  agree  in  squamation,  structure 
of  the  teeth,  position  of  the  anus,  and  in  every  particular  of  the  structure 
of  the  body  so  completely  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  separated.f 

4.  PoUachins  carbonarius  (Linn.)  Bon. 

Merlangua  carbonariua  Rich.,  Last  of  the  Arctic  Voyages,  1855,  p.  375. 
Richardson  records  the  species  from  Davis  Strait. 

5.  GaduB  monliua  Linn. 

Gadus  marrhua  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.,  iii,  1836,  p.  243. 

Richardson  states  that  Davis  observed  many  cod  in  the  possession  of 
the  Eskimo  who  live  between  Cape  Raleigh  and  Cumberland  Strait. 

*Ofv.  Kgl.  Vet.  Akad.  Forh.  1864,  p.  531. 

tChristiania  Vid.  Selsk.  Forh.  No.  14,  1878,  (p.  80). 

t  Men  iovrigt  stemme  de  i  Skjselbeklaedning,  Tandbygning,  Stillingen  af  Anus  og  i 
ethvert  Punkt  af  deres  Legemsbygning  saa  fnldkommen  oycrens,  at  nogen  Adskillolso 
xnellem  don  ikke  er  mulig. — CoUett ^  I.  c. 
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6.  Oadus  ogao  Rich. 

OaduB  ogao  Rich.,  Faun.  Bor.  Amer.,  iii,  1836,  p.  246. 

Gadua  avdk  Rhdt.,  Yid.  Selsk.  Natarvid.  og  Math.  Afh.,  deel  vii,  183& 

GaduB  ogat  Kh^yer,  Voy.  en  Scand.,  &c.,  pi.  ziz. 

21723.  (1417.)  i  Godthaab,  Greenland,  August  11, 1878.  D.  13,  19,  22.  A.  22. 
21.    y.  6.    Length  of  speeimen  330  millimetres. 

A  black  spot  on  the  second  dorsal,  9  as  long  as  the  eye,  between  the 
thirteenth  and  fifteenth  rays. 

21724.  (1418.)  9  (Jodthaab,  Greenland,  August  11,  1878.  D.  14,  18,  20.  A.  20, 
18.    V.  6.    Length  of  specimen  359  millimetres. 

The  lateral  line  shows  an  interruption,  measuring  22  milliinetres  on  the 
left  side,  the  right  being  normal.  The  first  portion  of  the  lateral  line 
ends  at  the  vertical  through  the  interspace  between  the  first  and  second 
dorsals ;  the  second  portion  begins  at  the  vertical  let  fall  from  the  sixth 
ray  of  the  second  dorsal. 

21725.  (1419.)  9  Godthaab,  Greenland,  August  11,  1878.  D.  14,  17,  18.  A.  19, 
20.    y.  6.    Length  of  specimen  300  millimetres. 

Bichardson  records  this  species  at  Gape  Isabella,  Peninsula  of  Boothia. 

6adu8  ogao  Bich.,  may  be  only  a  variety  of  0.  morrhua  linn.,  as 
claimed  by  Dr.  Gtlnther;  but  after  examining  many  specimens  of  the 
latter  species  and  comparing  them  with  Mr.  Kumlien's  examples,  I  prefer 
to  consider  these  distinct  from  O.  morrhua  and  identical  with  Bichard- 
son's  species.  It  may  be  that  a  larger  series  would  lead  me  to  the  ssaae 
conclusion  reached  by  Dr.  GUnther.  I  have  studied  all  the  common  cod 
in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  a  very  large  series,  recently  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  a  monster  weighing  100  x)ound8,  and  find  that 
Oadm  ogao  is  distinguished  from  (?.  morrhvu  by  several  important  char- 
acters, among  which  are  (1)  a  more  slender  caudal  peduncle ;  (2)  a  longer 
barbel ;  (3)  a  larger  eyej  (4)  a  greater  distance  between  the  eyes;  (5)  a 
longer  pectoral ;  and  (6)  the  more  advanced  position  of  the  ventrals. 
These  differences  may  be  seen  in  the  tables  of  measurements,  in  which 
are  given  the  proportions  of  parts  of  the  body  in  hundredths  of  the  total 
length  without  the  caudal.. 

The  general  color  of  Mr.  Kumlien's  specimens  is  very  dark  brown,  and 
the  sides  are  marbled  with  white. 
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TdbU  of  MeoBurementt. 
Speoiee,  Qadut  ogae  Rioh. 


Current  number  of  spedmen . 
Locality 


Extreme  longth  (without  eandal) 

Length  to  eid  of  middle  caodal  rays . 
Body: 

Least  height  of  taU 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Width  of  interorbital  area 

Length  of  snont 

Length  of  barbel 

Length  of  mudllary 

Length  of  mandible 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Dorsal  (first): 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Pectoral: 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  from  snont 

Length 

Dorsal 


Ventral. 


21,723. 
Greenland. 


21,724. 
Greenland. 


Millime- 
tres. 


806 
880 


18.19,23 
22»21 


lOOths 

of 
length.  I 


liiOime* 
ties. 


859 


^* 

9 

6 
12 
15 

« 

HI 
16 

25 
15 


14,18^20 

20,18 

6 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


9 
10 

^? 

16 

17 

25 
15 


21,725. 
Greenland. 


Millime- 
tres. 


275 
300 


14,17,18 

10,20 

6 


lOOtha 

of 
lengtlL 


80 
9 


J* 

16 
6* 

14 

m 

25 
15 


Table  of  MeasuremenU — Continued. 
Species,  OtidutmorrhuaJAon. 


Current  number  of  specimen 

LocaUty ^ 


Extreme  length  (without  oandal) .. 
Length  to  end  of  middle  caudal  rays 
Body: 

Least  height  of  tail , 

Head: 

Greatest  length  

Width  of  interorbital  area  .... 

length  of  snout 

Tx>ugth  of  barbel 

length  of  maxillary 

Ixngth  of  mandible 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Dorsal  (first) : 

Ixsngth  of  longest  ray 

Pectoral: 

Length , 

Ventral: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length « , 


17,405. 

Lofoten,  Kor- 
way. 


Mini- 
metres. 


812 
841 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


20 
7i 


1? 
15 
5* 


27 
M4 


17,406  a. 
Bergen. 


Milli- 
metres. 


418 

448 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


15 
5 

15 

184 

26 
14 


17,406  6. 
Bergen. 


17,406  c. 
Bergen. 


Milli- 

lOOths 

of 
length. 

Milli- 

lOOths 

of 
length. 

metres. 

metres. 

206 

300 

324 

330 

G 

6 

30 

■it 

28 
7 
9 
5 

13 

12 

15 

144 

6    1 

H 

13r 

14 

14 



IH 

27 

27 

IH 

14 
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FamUy,  LYCODID^. 

7.  aynmelli  virldis  (Fabr.)  Rhdt. 

21739.  (726.)  Head  of  Comberland  Gulf,  Jane  13,  1878.    Length^  of  longer  63  milliiiL 
Length  of  shorter  59  miUim. 
"  Gravel  beach,  at  low  tide." — Kumlien. 

21749.  (048.)  Head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  May  30, 1878.  a,  109  miUim.  b,  103  miUim. 
0,  65  millim.    d,  60  millim. 

"  Coogjannernak  of  the  Eskimo.'' — Kumlien. 

21757.  (661.)  Head  of  Cumberland  Gnlf,  June  6, 1878.    D.  95.    A.  77.    Length  of 
specimen  104  millim. 
"Gravel  he9chJ"—Eumlim. 

2175tj.  (647. )  Head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  May  30, 1878.  D.  105.  Length  of  example 
147  millimetres. 

"Tide-rifts,  among  stones.'' — Kumlien.    Color-sketch  accompanying. 

21759.  (646. )  Head  of  Cumberhmd  Gulf,  May  30, 1878.    D.  102.    Length  142  jninim. 
"Tide-rifts,  among  stones." — Kumlien. 

21760.  (645.)  Head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  May  30, 187a    D.  100.    Length  142  millim. 
"  Tide-rifts,  among  stones."— iTwrnZien. 

21999.  (86.)  Niantilic,  Cumberland  Gulf,  August,  1876.    W.  A.  Mintzer,  U.  8.  N.    a, 
210  millim.    6,  176  millim. ;    D.  ca.  95;  A.  77;  P.  13.    c,  175  millim. ;    A.  75;  P.  12. 
d,124milUm.;  A.  78;  P.  13. 
"Found  between  high  and  low  water  mark." — Mintzer. 

This  species  is  recorded  from  Prince  Eegent's  Inlet  (Bich.,  F.  B.  A., 
lii,  1836,  p.  271;  stomach  of  kittiwake  gull);  Korthumberland  Sound, 
760  53'  N.  (Rich.,  liast  Arc.  Voy.,  1855,  p.  367,  pi.  xxix,  and  as  vw. 
unimaculatusy  p.  371,  pi.  xxx)  5  lat.  8I0  52'  K.  (Giinth.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1877,  p. 
293),  and  Franklin  Pierce  Bay  (Giinth.,  op.  cit,  p.  476). 

Kroyer  has  found  in  the  stomachs  of  specimens  examined  by  him, 
<< crabs  ....  once  Oammarus  locusta  Linn.;  another  time  Ento- 
mostraca."*  Prof.  Robert  Collett  found  in  the  mouth  of  a  si>ecimen 
secured  in  the  summer  of  1878  by  the  Scandinavian  Expeditions,  an 
example  of  Modiolaria  laevigata  Gray.t 

8.  Lycodes  mnoostiB  Rich. 

Lycodea  mucosus  Rich.,  Last  of  Arctic  Voyages,  1855,  p.  22S,  pi.  xxvi. 
16930.    Cumberland  Gulf,  W.  A.  Mintzer,  U.  S.  N. 

A  single  individual  of  this  species,  originally  described  from  North- 
umberland Sound,  was  found  by  Lieutenant  Mintzer,  and  presented  by 
him  to  the  United  States  National  Museum.  From  the  appearance  of 
the  specimen  it  must  have  been  picked  up  dead  ]  but  it  is  in  a  good  state 

'Naturhistorisk  Tidsskrift,  3  R.,  I.  B.  (author's  extra),  p.  34. 
tCbriMiania  Vid.  Selsk.  Forh.  1878,  No.  14,  (p.  78). 
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of  preservation.  As  there  is  little  on  record  concerning  the  species,  and 
the  example  under  consideration  is  much  larger  than  the  types,  and, 
while  it  agrees  in  all  important  particulars  with  Bichardson's  descrip- 
tion and  figure  of  X.  mtiscosusj  stUl  shows  some  differences  in  the  meas- 
urements, I  have  drawn  up  a  description  and  prepared  an  accompanying 
table  of  measurements.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  Lieutenant  Mintzer's 
specimen  the  head  is  longer  and  wider  and  the  height  and  width  of 
body  slightly  less  than  in  the  types,  which  variations  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  difference  in  size. 

Like  all  the  other  described  species  of  Lycodes^  except  L.  pcucilltut 
Goode  &  Bean,  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  the  width  of  the  body  at  the 
vent  is  very  much  less  than  just  behind  the  pectorals,  and  the  height 
of  the  body  at  the  same  point  is  also  considerably  less  than  it  is  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body  5  in  other  words,  the  body  iBpers  decidedly, 
and  the  tail  is  much  compressed. 

Description. — The  length  of  the  example  is  430  millimetres  (17  English 
inches).    Scales  are  entirely  wanting. 

The  greatest  height  of  the  body  (at  the  pectorals)  is  contained  8  times 
and  its  greatest  width  (just  behind  the  pectorals)  9  times  in  the  total 
length.  The  width  at  the  vent  is  contained  8  times  in  the  length  of  the 
head,  and  twice  in  the  length  of  the  longest  dorsal  ray.  The  height  at 
the  ventrals  about  equals  the  height  of  the  body  at  the  pectorals.  The 
height  of  the  body  at  the  vent  equals  half  the  greatest  width  of  the  head, 
and  is  contained  llj  times  in  the  total  length. 

The  head  is  very  large,  its  length  being  ^  of  the  total,  and  its 
greatest  width  contained  5^  times  in  the  whole  length.  The  distance  from 
the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  nape  is  ^  of  total  length,  and  i  of  the  length 
of  the  mandible.  The  distance  betAveen  the  eyes  is  contained  6  times 
in  the  length  of  the  head.  The  leugth  of  the  snout  is  J  of  the  length 
of  the  head.  The  nostrils  are  much  farther  from  the  eyes  than  from  each 
other,  their  distance  from  the  eyes  being  contained  4J  times  in  the  length 
of  the  head.  The  length  of  the  upper  jaw  is  contained  6J  times  in  the 
total  length ;  of  the  lower  jaw,  6§  times ;  the  upper  jaw  slightly  exceed- 
ing the  mandible  in  length.  The  eyes  are  very  small,  close  together, 
and  high,  their  long  diameter  being  equal  to  ^  of  the  length  of  the 
head. 

The  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  beginning  of  the  dorsal 
fin  is  contained  3^  times  in  the  total  length.  The  first  ray  of  the  dorsal 
is  contained  5f  times  in  the  length  of  the  head,  and  the  longest,  4  times. 

The  distance  of  the  anal  from  the  snout  is  ^  of  the  total  length  and 
Bull.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  15 8 
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almost  equals  twice  the  distance  of  the  pectoral  from  the  snont.  The 
first  anal  ray  is  contained  9^  times  in  the  length  of  the  head,  the  longest 
4^  times.    The  vent  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  total  length. 

The  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  base  of  the  pectoral  is 
contained  3^  times,  and  the  length  of  the  pectoral  6|  times  in  total 
length.  The  length  of  the  pectoral  equals  that  of  the  mandible,  and 
only  slightly  exceeds  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  head. 

The  distance  of  the  ventral  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  equals  the  length 
of  the  head.  The  length  of  the  ventral  equals  the  long  diameter  of  the 
eye. 

Radial  formula. — D.  (including  half  of  caudal)  90;  A.  (including  half 
of  caudal)  71 ;  P.  18 ;  V.  3. 

Colors. — These  agree,  in  the  main,  so  closely  with  Bichardson's  de- 
scription of  them,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  the  cross- 
markings  are  faint  and  narrow. 

The  gai>e  of  the  mouth  is  very  wide.  The  character  and  arrangement 
of  the  teeth  agree  perfectly  with  the  original  description. 

TahU  of  Measurements. 


Current  nnmber  of  tpeoimen. 
Locality 


10,030. 
Coinberliind  GvHt 


HUUme- 
tres. 


lOOthBof 
length. 


Times  in 
totiO. 


IBxtremo length 

Body: 

Greateet  height  (at  pectorals) 

Greatest  width  (behind  pectorals) . 

Width  at  vent 

Height  at  ventmls 

Height  at  vent 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Distance  from  snont  to  nape 

Greatest  width 

Pistance  between  eyes 

Length  of  snont     

Distance  of  nostrils  ih>m  eye 


480 


Length  of  upper  jaw. . 


Length  of  mflmdib  . 
Distmee  fhim  snont  to  orbit . 

Long  diameter  of  eye 

Dorsal: 

Distance  from  snont 


Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray . 


Distance  firom'snont 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Distance  of  vent  from  snont. . 
Pectoral: 

Distance  from  snont 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  from  snont 

Length 

Dorsal 

Anal , 

Pectoral 

Ventral 

Scales 


I? 

a? 

28 
20 

16 
15 

81 
5 
7 

66 

3 

5? 

28* 
16 


8 

9 

Inhead  6 

Nearly   S 

114 

? 
6f 

Inhead  0 
Inhead  8 
Inhead  H 
7 

i3 

In  head  1(^ 

14 

33 

16 

3* 


None. 


n 
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9.  Lyoodes  polaxls  (Sabine)  Rich. 

BUnMiuB  pohms  Sabine,  App,  Parry's  First  Voy.,  p.  ccxii. 
JywJw  jMkrk  Rich.,  Last  Arc.  Voy.,  1855,  p.  3G2. 
Described  from  North  Georgia^  lat.  75°  K,  long.  11(K>  W.    Becorded, 
aJso,  from  the  west  Ride  of  the  Peninsula  of  Boothia  by  Capt.  J.  0.  Boss. 

10.  Uronaotea  Parryi  (Ross)  GQnther. 

Ophidium  Parrii  Ross,  in  Parry's  Third  Voy.,  App.,  p.  109;  Polar  Voyage,  p. 
199.— Rich.,  P.  B.  A.,  iu,  1836,  p.  274. 
Discovered  in  Baffin's  Bay  and  Prince  Begent's  Inlet    Observed  near 
Felix  Harbor,  ^ected  by  a  glaucous  gulL-r-iJicA.,  h  c. 

Family,  STI0H.S3IDiB. 

11.  Centrobleimiiis  nnbUus  (Rich.)  Gill. 

LwmpMua  nubilu$  Rich.,  Last  Arc.  Voy.,  1855,  p.  359,  pi.  xxviii. 
This  species  was  described  fipom  ^Northumberland  Sound,  lat  76^  63'  N. 

Family,  ZIPHIDIONTID^. 

12.  Mnrasnoidea  fasoiatns  (Schn.)  Gill. 

OMnneUuM  faidatus  Rich.,  Last  Arc.  Voy.,  1855,  p.  357,  pL  xxvii 

Bichardson  records  the  species  from  Northumberland  Sound. 

Family,  OYCLOPTEBIDJB, 

13.  Bmnlcrotremoa  apiiioaiia  (Fabr.)  GilL 

Cycloptenu  spinosua  Gt^iTTH.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1677,  pp.  293,  476. 

GUnther  has  examined  q[>ecimens  from  Franklin  Pierce  Bay. 

14.  Cycloptems  Inmpus  Linn. 

21726.  (1411.)  Gfodthaab,  Disko  Island,  Greenland. 

Mr.  Kumlien  brought  down  a  single  specimen  430  millimetres  in  length, 
and  furnished  the  following  notes  of  color:  ^<  Varying  shades  of  dusky 
olive  green.    Dorsal  light    Belly  nearly  white.    Iris  umber." 

Family,  LIPARroiDiB. 

^5.  Uparla  vulgaris  Fleming. 

lApariM  Uneata  (Lep.)  KrOtbb,  Nat.  Tidsskrift,  ii,  2,  p.  284;  iii,  1,  p.  244;  Voy. 

en  Soand.,  &«.,  pi.  xiii,  fig.  2. 
ZiparU  Uneahu  Collett,  Christiania  Vid.  Selsk.  Forh.  1878,  No.  14,  (p.  32). 

21762.  (657.)    Annanactook,  Cnmberland  Gnlf.    D.  42.    A.  II,  34.    P.  35.    C.  11. 

Taken  in  ^<  7  Mhoms.    Nee-fltz-shak  of  the  Eskimo.'^— JTiiinlieii. ' 

21763.  (859.)  Head  of  Cumberland  Gulf;  June  29,  1878.  (a)  D.  19,JKJ;  A.  34. 
(b)  D.  19,21;  A.  35. 

<^  Fastened  to  kelp  in  7  fskihomB.^— Kumlien. 

21764.  (860.)    Annanactook,  Cumberland  Gnlf,  June  29,  187a 

"  Fastened  to  kelp.^— Zttmlicn. 
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21765.(858.)    Head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  June  29, 1878.    D.41.    A.  34.    P.  34.    0.10. 

"Fastened  to  kelp  in  5  fathoms."— -JEt^m^ien. 

21752.  (573.)    Annanactook,  Cumberland  Gulf. 

Keferred  doubtfully  to  L.  vulgaris.  The  sx>eciinen  is  young  and  in  bad 
condition.    It  was  taken  in  9  fathoms. 

Eichardson  (F.  B.  A.,  iii,  1836,  p.  263)  mentions  this  species  from  the 
west  side  of  Davis  Strait  in  lat.  TCP,  and  from  Eegenf  s  Inlet. 

Professor  Collett  found  the  alimentary  canal  of  one  of  his  specimens 
filled  with  small  amphipods,  one  of  them  being  Caprella  septentrionali^ 
Kr.,  together  with  many  individuals  of  Protomedeiafasciata  Kr.* 

16.  Liparis  Fabrlcii  Kroyer. 

lAparis  Fdbricii  GCnther,  P.  Z.  S.,  1877,  pp.  294,  47a 

Dr.  Gtlnther  has  examined  specimens  collected  in  Discovery  Bay  and 
Franklin  Pierce  Bay. 

Famiily,  AGONID^. 

17.  Aapidophoroidea  monopterygins  (Block)  Storer. 

Aapidophoroidea  mimopterygius  GCnth.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1877,  p.  295. 

A  young  individual  was  taken  in  30  fathoms,  lat.  65o  N.,  long.  53°  W. — 
CHintheTy  L  o.  * 

Family,  OOTTIDJB. 

18.  Cottus  acorpiuB  Linn. 

21989.    (151.)  9  Niantilic  Harbor,  Cumberland  Gulf,  A.  L.*Eumlien. 

21742.    (180.)  ^  Niantilic  Harbor,  Cumberland  Gulf,  A.  L.  KumUen. 

Mr.  Kumlien  collected  this  individual  on  the  25th  of  September,  1877, 
at  which  time  its  colors  must  have  been  exceedingly  brilliant,  judging 
from  the  traces  which  still  remain.  He  states  in  his  notes,  that  it  lives 
^' among  the  rocks  at  the  bottom,  feeding  largely  on  Crustacea  and  mol- 
lusks.^  Cottus  scorpitis,  and  the  sub-species  gronlandieusy  but  especially 
the  latter,  formed  an  important  part  of  the  food  supply  of  the  expedi- 
tion. 

These  specimens  of  Cottus  scorpius  are  clearly  identical  with  Scandi- 
navian examples  of  the  same  species,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  tables  of 
measurements  which  follow.  In  all  the  tables  it  must  be  remembered 
that4he  unit  of  length  is  the  total  length  without  caudal.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  true  Cottm  scorpius  has  not  previously  been  found  on  the 
east  coast  of  America.  A  young  individual,  catalogue-number  10374, 
collected  at  Eastport,  Me.,  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  may 
be  compared  with  one  a  trifle  larger,  catalogue-number  22060,  which 

•CoUett,  1.  c. 
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Tras  presented  to  the  TJnited  States  ^National  Museum  by  Prof.  Robert 
Collett.  The  agreement  between  these  two  in  all  essential  particulars 
is  very  striking.  We  may  safely  record  this  species,  then,  at  least  as 
far  south  as  Eastport.  The  true  Cottus  scorpius  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  sub-species  which  follows  by  its  narrower  interorbital  distance, 
and  the  lesser  length  of  the  dorsal  spines,  particularly  the  anterior  ones. 

Table  of  Measurements, 
Species,  CottiM  «oorpiu«  Linn. 


Current  number  of  specimen . 
Locality 


ExtreiAie  length 

Length  to  origin  of  middle  caudal  rays 

Body: 

Greatest  height 

Greatest  width  (at  pectoral  base) 

Height  at  venirals 

Least  height  of  toil 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Distance  £rom  snout  to  nape 

Greatest  width  at  base  of  pneop.  spines. 

Width  of  interorbital  area 

Length  of  snout . 


Length  of  upper  Jaw. 
'     *•     "    *^    liWe. 


Length  of  mandil 

Distance  from  snout  to  orbit 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Dorsal  (spinous) : 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  fbom  end  of  dorsal  to  origin  of  mid- 
dle caudal  rays 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  second  spine 

Length  of  third  spine 

Length  of  fourth  spine 

Length  of  filth  spine 

Length  of  sixth  spine 

Length  of  seventh  spine 

Length  of  eighth  spine 

Length  of  ninth  spine 

Length  of  tenth  spine 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Anal: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Caudal: 

Length  of  middle  rays 

Pectoral: 

Distance  from  snout  (upper  axil) 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length 

Branchioetegals | 

Dorsal 

Anal 

Pectoral J 

Ventral 


21,742  a,  d". 
Cumberland  Gulf. 


21,989,  $. 

Cumberland 
Gulf. 


MUlime- 
tres. 


160 
140 


Right  VI  ^ 
LeItVni 
X,16 
14 
Kight  19) 
-    -      J8{ 


Left 


1,3 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


21 

23 

6 


26 
23 

'^ 

10 
8 

84 
23 

10 
10 
11 
12 
12 
12 
12 
10 

9 

6 

8* 
16 

5 

64 
25 

6 
13 

6 

20 

35 
26 


20 


MiUi 
meti'es. 


I  lOOths 

of 
length. 


180 
150 


VI 

X,16 
13 

17 

1,3 


24 

21 

24 

6 


27 
23 

18 

20 

10 

8 

86 
25 

10 

0 

10 

U 

12 

12 

12 

11 

0 

7 

2 

17 

6 

64 
24 
7 
14 

20 

34 
27 

32 
20 


10,374,  juv. 
Eastport,  Mo. 


Milli.     l*^*^" 
"»«*«**•  lenV 


72 


VI 

rx,i5 

14 

17 

1.8 


24 

2U 

24 

6| 

39 
28 
23 

5 

8 
17 
19 


10 


33 
22 


11 
12 
13 
12 
11 
10 

8 

54 

3 


10 


63 

20 

0 

12 

7 

22 

36 
26 

34 
21 
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TahU  of  MeasuremmtB — Continued. 


Current  xiiimber  of  specimen 

LoctUty J 


Extreme  It     _ 

Length  to  ongin  of  middle  caudal 

rayt 

Body: 

Greatest  height 

Greatest  wMth    (at  pectoral 
base)  

Height  at  Tentrals 

Least  height  of  taU 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Distanoe  from  snoot  to  ni^ . .. 

Greatest   width    at   base    of 
l>nBop.  spines 

w  idth  of  interorbital  area — 

Length  of  snoat 


Length  of  upper  Jaw  . 
-       -*     -         lible. 


length  of  mandii 

Distance  from  snoat  to  orbit. 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Dorsal  (spinons) : 

DistMice  frt>m  snoat 

Length  of  base 

Greatest  height 

Length  of  fkm  spine 

Length  of  second  spine 

Length  of  third  spine 

Length  of  fourth  spine 

Length  of  fifth  spine 

Length  of  sixth  spine 

Length  of  seventh  spine 

Length  of  eighth  spine 

Length  of  ninth  spine 

Length  of  tenth  spine 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Lencrth  tnm  end  of  dorsal  to 
origin  of  middle  caadal  rays. . 
Anal: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  ray , 

Length  of  longest  ray , 

Length  of  last  ray 

Caudal: 

Length  of  middle  rays 

Length  of  external  rays 

Pectcral: 

Distance  fhnn  snout  (upper 
axil) .,..\T. 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length 

Dorsal 

Anal 

Pectoral 

Ventral 


17,483  a,  cT. 

Bergen,  Nor- 
way. 


Milli- 
metres. 


190 
154 


16 
1.8 


lOOths 

of 
lengtk 


24 


24 

7 

40 
31 

28 

5 

0 
20 
21 
U 

36 

27 

12 

11 

121 

16 

15 

14- 

18 

11 

0 

6 

4 
21 

10 

64 
24 
10 
16 

23 
15 


87 
82 


84 
25 


17,433  »,  9. 

Bergen,  Nor- 
way. 


Him 

metres. 


280 
190 


IX,  1, 14 
12 

17 

1.8 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


25 


It 
S» 

27 

5 

9 
20 
22 

^2* 

88 
25 
10 
U 
18 
14 
14 
18 
11 

0 

6 

8 


18 

10* 

65 

22 

6 

14 


21 

15 


87 
27 


19 


8.286.9. 
Sweden. 


Milli. 
metres. 


200 


1X1,15 

16 
1,8 


lOOChs 

of 
length. 


28 
25 

It 

40 
29 

27 

5i 

8 
19 
21 
10 

8* 


12 
18 
18 
12 
10 
8 
5 


19 


64 

27 

6 


86 
28 


32 
18 


22,000,  juT. 

Chriatiania, 
Norway. 


Hflli- 


104 
85 


lOMiia 

of 
length 


n 

23 

7 


27 

2S 

5 

8 
18 
20 

S* 

34 
25 
12 
10 
11 
11 
12 
12 

"I 
10 

8 

5 

8 
17 


64 

20 

7 
18 
8 


X15 
1,8 


84 

20 


31 
18 


161  J 

155- 


19.  Cottus  aoorpins  L.,  snb-species  grdnlandions  C.  &  Y. 

Cottu8  grdnlandicu^  Cuv.  &  Val.,  Hist.  Nat.  Poiss.,  iv,  p.  185:  Gill,  Cat.  Fishes 

E.  Coast  N.  A.,  1873,  p.  22. 
Cotius  soorpiua  var.  grdnlandioa  LOtken,  Aftryk  af  Videnskabelige  Meddelelser 
fra  den  naturhistoriske  Forening  Kjobenhavn,  1876,  p.  16. 

21728.  Godthaab,  Greenland,  A.  L.  Knmlien. 
21729  Godthaab,  Greenland,  A.  L.  Knmlien. 
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21730.  Godthaab,  Greenland,  A.  L.  Kmnlien. 

2173L  Qodthaab,  Greenland,  A.  L.  Kumlien. 

21740.  (151.)  ^.    Niantilic  Harbor,  Cumberland  Golf,  A.  L.  Knmlien. 

21751.  (67.)    Toong.    Arctic  Id.,  Cnmberland  Gulf,  A.  L.  Knmlien. 

16931.  Many  young.    Cumberland  Gulf,  Lieut.  W.  A.  Mintzer. 

I  have  reached  practically  the  same  condusioii  concerning  the  rela- 
tions of  C.  scarpius  and  C.  gronUimdious  as  Dr.  Ltttken,  Malmgren,  and  Col 
lett,  since  it  is  probable  that  they  use  the  term  <<  variety  "  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  I  nse  ^^  snb-species."  Dr.  Liitken,  however,  supposes  the  Cottus 
variabilis  of  Ayres  to  be  a  synonym  of  C.  scarpius  sub-species  grimlandi- 
cus;  but  it  is  identical  with  Cottus  oenens  Mitchill.  The  CoUtis  MitchUli 
of  Ouvier  and  Valenciennes,  which  was  a  mere  name  based  on  the  Cottus 
scarpius  of  Mitchill,  is  evidently  a  synonym  of  C  scarpius  sub-species 
granlandicus  ;  but  the  name  Cattus  MitchiUij  as  used  by  Dr.  DeEay  and 
Professor  Oill  and  understood  in  the  museum  catalogues,  was  associated 
with  the  species  which  should  be  called  C.  aneus  of  MitchilL  DeBIay's 
Cattus  asneus  as  described  and  figured  is  a  compound  of  ameus  and  acta- 
decimspinasus.    His  C.  MitchiUi  is  the  true  ameus  of  MitchilL 

C.  emeus  Mitchill  is  the  smallest  of  the  marine  sculpins  of  the  east 
coast  so  far  as  known,  and  appears  to  be  the  least  widely  distributed.  Its 
limits  may  be  stated  as  Long  Island  on  the  south  and  Maine  on  the  north. 
II  has  the  narrowest  interorbital  space  of  our  five  known  species.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  individuals  of  2^  inches  in  length  ftall  of  spawn. 
The  base  of  the  anal  is  almost  invariably  shorter  than  that  of  the  first 
dorsal.  It  is  highly  probable  that  DeKay's  figure*  of  Cattus  census 
Mitchill  was  drawn  from  a  specimen  of  Coitus  octadeoimspinastis  Mitch- 
iU,  the  only  known  Eastern  American  sculpin  with  so  long  a  spine  on 
the  praeoperculum.  The  number  of  anal  rays  (13)  in  this  figure  has 
never  been  recorded  in  Cottus  (BneuSj  but  is  common  in  C.  actadecimspi' 
nosus.  DeEay's  figure  of  Cottus  MitchiUi  is  a  fair  representation  of  the 
(meus  of  Mitchill. 

Cattus  scarpius  sub-species  grdnlandicus  has  about  the  same  southern 
limit  as  C.  ceneuSj  but  it  ranges  northward  to  Greenland.  It  is  abundant 
at  Wood's  HoU,  Massachusetts,  in  winter.  The  United  States  Fish 
Commission  has  found  it  common  in  summer  at  different  points  along 
the  coast  between  Cape  Cod  and  Halifax,  Kova  Scotia.  At  Salem  and 
Gloucester  it  was  caught  from  the  wharves.  The  stomach  of  an  adult 
of  medium  size,  taken  at  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.,  by  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission,  contained  three  crabs,  Cancer  irraratus. 

*New  York  Fauna,  Fishes,  1842,  p.  52,  pL  yi,  fig.  19. 
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Coitus  octodecim^nosus  Mitchill  is  known  firom  Halifax  on  tiie  north 
to  Beesley's  Point,  New  Jersey,  on  the  south,  where  it  was  collected  by 
Profl  S.  F.  Baird  in  1854.  It  is  considered  a  shallow-water  species ;  but 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission  has  a  specimen  from  68  fathoms  m 
the  Gulf  of  Maine,  where  the  temperature  was  about  42o  Fahr.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  examples  were  from  10  fathoms  or  less. 

Add  to  these  Cottus  soorpioides  of  Fabridus,  and  it  will  complete  tiie 
list  of  Eastern  North  American  species  of  the  genus  CoU^m  so  £eu*  as 
known. 

As  already  intimated,  Cothus  soorpius  sub-species  gronlandicus  is  quite 
readily  separated  from  the  typical  (7.  acarpkts  by  its  wider  interorbital 
distance  and  its  higher  spinous  dorsal,  which  differences  are  best  exem- 
plified in  the  specimens  from  Greenland,  and  appear,  along  with  others, 
in  the  measurement  tables. 

TaMe  of  MeaauremeHta, 
Species,  Oottus  $oofrpiM  anb-speoies  ffronlandieui. 


Current  namber  of  specimen. 


Locality. 


Bztreme  lenffth 

Length  to  origin  of  middle  caudal  rays. . 
Body: 

Greatest  height 

Greatest  width  at  pectoral  base 

Height  at  ventrals 

Least  height  of  tail 

Length  of  caudal  pednnde 

Head: 

Greatest  length , 

Distance  fW)m  snout  to  nape 

Width  of  interorbital  area 

Length  of  snout . 


Length  of  upper  jaw. 
'       '"    '         lible. 


Length  of  mandib 

Distance  from  snout  to  orbit. 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Dorsal  (spinous) : 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  second  spine... 

Length  of  third  spine 

Length  of  fourth  spine  . . . 

Length  of  fifth  spine 

Length  of  sixth  spine 

Length  of  seventh  spine . . 

Length  of  eighth  spine  ... 

Length  of  ninth  spino  .... 

Length  of  tenth  spine .... 

Length  of  eleventh  spine . 

Length  of  longest  ray .... 

Length  of  last  ray 

Anal: 

Distance  firam  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  ray  

Length  of  longest  ray  .... 

Length  of  last  ray 


21,731. 


21,7S0. 


Godthaab,  Greenland,  Aug.  8, 1878. 


Millime- 
tres. 


186 


lOOthsof 
length. 


24 
22 
24 

1? 

89 
28 

? 

10 
20* 
10 
8 

85 
27 
16| 
18 


18 
10 
16* 
14 
U 

8 

5 


17 

«4 

62 

25 

7 

14 

«4 


Millime- 
tree. 


22« 
188 


lOOthscrf 
length. 


23 

J* 

S8 

27 

6 

0 
10 

20* 
10 
0 

8S 

28 
15 
161 
l«l 
10! 
15  t 

3 
10 
8 

C2 
25 

T 
15 

8 
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Cnrmit  number  of  ipedmai . 
LooaUiy 


Caudal: 

Leni^  of  middle  rays 

Pectoral: 

Bidtanoe  from  snoat  (upper  axil)  . 

Length 

Ventral: 

Diatancefrom  snout 

Length 

Branchioategala 

Doraal 


Pectoral . 
Tentral.. 


21,73L  !  21,780. 

Oodthaab,  Greenland,  Aug.  8, 1878. 


Milliroe- 
tres. 


Bight  YI 

LefT    VI 

X.16 

U 

Sight    17 

Left      17 

I.  3 


lOOths  of 
length. 


86 
28 

21 


Minime- 


vn 
vu 

XI,  17 
14 

17 

17 

I.  « 


lOOtbsof 
length. 


211 

84 
29 

31 

24 


Current  number  of  ipeoimen. 
LooaUty 


21.729. 


21,728. 


Oodthaab,  Greenland,  Aug.  8, 1878. 


Millime. 
tree. 


lOOthaof 
length. 


Millime. 
tree. 


lOOthaof 
length. 


Bxtmne  length 

Length  to  or^in  of  middle  caudal  rays. 
Body: 

Least  helffht  of  tan 

Length  of  candal  peduncle 

Head: 

Width  of  interorbitol  area 

Length  of  anout . 


285 
195 


218 
178 


Length  of  upper  Jaw . 
'     '         USle.. 


Lenirth  of  miindib 
Dorsal  (spinous) : 

Length  of  first  spine  — 
Length  of  second  spine  .. 

Length  of  third  spine 

Length  of  fourth  spine  . . 

Len^rth  of  fifth  spine 

Length  of  sixth  snine 

Length  of  seventh  spine . 
Length  of  eiiihth  spine  . . . 
Length  of  ninth  spine...., 

Length  of  tenth  spine 

Length  of  eleventn  spine. . 
Length  of  longest  ray 


Distance  from  snout . 
Pectoral: 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  from  snout . 

Length 

Branchioategala 

Dorsal 


Pectoral . 
Ventral.. 


Bight  VI 

Left    VI 

XI.I,  10 

14 

Bight    17 

Left      17 

I,  8 


10 

6 
9 
19 
20 

20 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
19 
16 
13 
10 
6 
20 

82 

81 

88 
25 


18 
19 

i«4 

18 
19 

1? 

14 
9 
6 


20 


VI 
VI 
X.I,  16 
18 
17 
18 
I,  8 


83 
23 
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Table  of  ifeoMfremaitf— Continued. 


Carrcnt  nomber  of  Bpeoimen  . 
Locality 


21,025  0,9. 
Halii)u.N.8. 


Millime- 
tres. 


lOOUisof 
length. 


ia,87SL 
Eastpozt.Me. 


Millime- 
tres. 


lOMhsof 


Extiwpe  length .»-«. •* 

Length  to  origin  of  middle  cttodal  lAjt. . 


240 
196 


>iceteetbeigfai 

Greetest  uddth 

Height  at  Tontrals 

Least  height  of  toil 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Distance  from  snout  to  nape . 

Width  of  interorbitsl  aiea . . . 

Length  of  snout 

Length  of  maxillary 

Length  of  mandible 

Long  diameter  of  orbit 

Dorsal  (spinous) : 

Distance  Arom  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  secona  spine 

Length  of  third  spine 

Length  of  fourth  spine 

Length  of  fifth  spine 

Length  of  sixth  spine 

Length  of  seventh  spine 

Length  of  eighth  spme 

Length  of  nmth  spine 

Length  of  tenth  spine 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Annl: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Length  of  middle  rays 

Pectoral: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  from  snout , 

Length 

Branchiostegals 

Dorsal 

Anal 

Caudal 

Pectoral 

Ventral 


28 
24 
26 

7 

42 
80 

? 

20 
23 
9 

88 
28 
12 

1? 

15 
14 
121 
11 

H 

6 


VI 

IX,  18 

15 

+.12.+ 

17 

1.8 


18 
8 

64 

80 

9 

^? 

201 

87 


82 
20 


129 
106 


VI 

X.17 

14 


Right  18 
Left     17 
1.8 


25 

7 

40 

28 

6 

9 
18 
19 

H 

85 
25 

12 
U 
14 
14 
14 
18 
12 
10 

7 

5 
1«* 


9 
21 


27 


30 
21 


20.  CottuB  aooxpioidea  Fabr. 

CoUu8  8oorpiMe»  Fabr.,  Faun.  Gronld.:  LOtken,  Aftryk  af  Yidenskabelige 
Meddelelsdr  fra  den  naturhistoriske  Forening  Kjobenhavny  1876,  p.  12. 

21744.  7  specimens.    Cumberland  Gnl^  A.  L.  Kumlien. 

21745.  4  specimens.    Lat.  66^  24'  N.,  long.  68^  49^  W.    A.  L.  Kumlien. 
21750.    (670.)    Young.    Head  of  Cumberland  Gulfl    A.  L.  Kumlien. 
22327.    (180.)     9  adult.    Cumberland  Gulf:    A.  L.  Kumlien. 

22330.  (151.)    Young.    Niantilio,  Cumberland  Gulf.    A.  L.  Kumlien. 

22331.  Young.    Cumberland  Gulf.    Lieut.  W.  A.  Mintzer. 

Mr.  Kumlien  brought  down  many  examples  of  a  species  of  Coitus 
which  closely  resembles  scorpim  and  gronlandicuSj  and  yet  agrees  with 
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neither  of  them.  It  is  a  species  characterized  by  a  verj  short  head  and 
short  jaws,  the  head  constituting  only  one-third  of  the  total  length  with- 
out the  caudal,  and  the  upper  jaw  equalling  less  than  one-seventh  of  the 
same  length.  The  length  of  the  upper  jaw  of  C.  gr'onlandicm  equals 
slightly  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  length  without  caudal,  and  in 
C.  Bcorjpius  it  is  contained  only  5^  times  in  the  length  exclusive  of  the 
caudaL  The  species  agrees  with  Fabricius's  description  and  with  Dr. 
Liitken's  diagnosis  of  CoUm  scorpMdes.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I 
have  prepared  a  table  of  measurements  of  the  head  and  jaws  of  9  addi- 
tional specimens  of  C.  gronlandicw  to  follow  the  measurements  of  C. 
Bcorpioides.  The  unit  of  length  in  the  tables  is  the  total  length  to  the 
origin  of  the  middle  caudal  rays. 

Description. — ^The  shape  of  the  body  resembles  that  of  Cottm  scorpius 
L.,  but  the  caudal  peduncle  is  longer  and  more  slender. 

The  greatest  height  of  the  body,  which  is  at  the  ventrals,  equals  the 
distance  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  nape,  and  is  contained  4^  times 
in  the  length  without  caudal.  The  caudal  peduncle  is  slender  aud  long  \ 
its  least  height  is  less  than  the  long  diameter  of  the  orbit,  and  its  length 
to  the  origin  of  the  middle  caudal  rays  equals  the  length  of  the  longest 
anal  ray. 

The  length  of  the  head,  measured  to  the  end  of  the  opercular  flap,  is 
contained  3  times  in  the  unit  of  length.  The  width  of  the  head  at  the 
base  of  the  prceopercular  spines  equals  the  distance  from  the  snout  to 
the  nape,  and  nearly  equals  the  length  of  the  anal  base.  The  long 
diameter  of  the  eye  equals  half  the  length  of  the  upi>er  jaw,  and  is 
very  little  less  than  the  length  of  the  snout.  The  distance  between 
the  eyes  equals  ^  of  the  length  of  the  mandible,  and  is  contained  20 
times  in  the  unit  of  length.  The  length  of  the  snout  equals  ^  the  length 
of  the  mandible,  and  is  contained  14  times  in  the  unit  of  length. 

The  distance  of  the  spinous  dorsal  from  the  snout  equals  twice  the 
length  of  the  longest  ray  of  the  second  dorsal  and  is  nearly  or  quite 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  head.  The  first  spine  is  contained  11  times, 
the  second  9^  times,  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  9  times  in  the  unit 
of  length.  From  this  point  the  spines  diminish  gradually  in  length  to 
the  last,  which  is  ^  as  long  as  the  first.  The  longest  ray  of  the  second 
dorsal  is  contained  6^  times  in  the  unit  of  length. 

The  distance  of  the  anal  from  the  snout  equals  twice  the  length  of  the 
pectoral.    The  anus  is  directly  under  the  origin  of  the  second  dorsal. 

The  length  of  the  anal  base  is  about  equal  to  the  distance  from  the 
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snout  to  the  nape.  The  first  and  last  rays  are  usually  equal  in  length, 
and  equal  the  length  of  the  snout  The  longest  anal  ray  equals  in  length 
the  caudal  i>eduncle. 

The  length  of  the  middle  caudal  rays  Is  contained  from  5  to  6  timeR  in 
the  unit  of  length. 

The  distance  of  the  pectoral  from  the  snout  is  contained  3^  times,  and 
its  length  3^  to  4  times  in  the  unit  of  length. 

The  distance  of  the  ventral  from  the  snout  equals  twice  the  lengUi  of 
the  upper  jaw.  The  length  of  the  ventral  in  females  is  contained  5 
times  (in  one  nearly  6  times)  in  the  unit  of  lengthy  in  males,  about  4^ 
times. 

Badial  formula.— B.  VI5  D.  IX-X,  16-lG;  A.  11-13;  P.  15-16;  V.  I,  3. 

Dr.  Liltken  is  of  the  opinion  that  "  Cotttis  pachypus  Gunther  (from 
Port  Leoi>old)  is  the  genuine  C.  scarpioideSj^  in  which  opinion  I  fully 
coincide  after  a  comparison  of  Mr.  Kumlien's  specimens  with  Fabricius's 
description  of  C.  scorpioides  and  the  description  of  C.  packypus. 

Coitus  scorpioides  appears  in  Professor  Gill's  list  of  East  Coast  Fishes 
with  a  doubt  as  to  its  reference  to  the  genus  Cottus^  to  which  genus, 
however,  it  was  properly  referred  by  Fabricius. 

Table  of  Metuurements. 
Species,  OoUut  tcorpicidet  F%\jir, 


rjnrrwit nnmlMr of  n>6cinifiii  .... ..••. 

2L745a. 

91  'lAtih   ^ 

91  71A  «    0 

Locality 

Lat60O24'K.    Long.  «8o  41KW. 

metres. 

lOOths 

of 
length. 

Hflll. 
metres. 

lOOths 

of 
length. 

Mini- 
metre*. 

lOOCh* 

of 
kmgtk. 

101 

S3 

22 

22 

6 

lift 

115 

Body: 

Greatest  height  

Heiirht  at  venta-als 



Tf^flst  heiirht  of  t«il     r .  r  -    . 

6 
13 

83 

Tienffth  or  oaadal nedimcle ..,,,,^--r,-^-, --,»,-»- 

U 

■  n.  u|^i>u  w»  uwuiuM.  2rv^.«.ww^ --. 

Head: 

Greatest  lenirth ; 

as 

23 

23 

5 

7 

13 
10 

82 

21 

8 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

7 

5 

16 

32 

Distance  from  snout  to  nape r 

21 

Greatest  width      .             '. 

Width  of  interorbital  area 

6 

L»ength of  snoat -. 

8 
U 
16 

7 

83 

::;;;:;: 

8 

Tx^nirth  of  maxillarv 

13 

Lf€»ngth  of  inandible 

£3 

Piamfiter  of  orbit > 

Dorsal  (spinous) : 

DLstance  from  snout 

liength  of  base ...x^. 

Length  of  first  spine 

LieniTth  of  second soine 

Length  nt  third  spfne. ..... 

Length  of  fourth  spine 

Lencrth  of  fifth  snine 

Length  of  sixth  spine 

Length  of  seyent£  spine 

*" 

Lensth  of  eichth  snLie 

Length  of  ninth  <fpnie r 

Length  of  longentny 

.V.V.V.'. 
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Table  of  Mea9vremeni» — Continued. 
Species,  ComtiteotpiaidegTBAat, 


f^nrptf^fit  finnitM^r of  flTMM^i^lP1l  t««T«rT t ^---^. 

21,746  a.        1      21,745  6.  d".    |      21,715  c.  ?. 
Lat.«P24'N.    Long.  680  49*  W. 

Iiooality 

MilU. 
metres. 

lOOths 

of 
length. 

MUII- 
metres. 

lOOths 

of 
length. 

Milli- 
metres. 

lOOths 

of 
length. 

Ancl: 

60 
24 

8 
13 

8 

21 

81 
29 

29 
21 

60 

61 

LiQII^b  of  bmlBB  ••••••  ••••••••.••.•.•••..••...-•• 

Lensth  of  first  rav 

I^finfftli  of  lonireflt  rftv  ••....       •••••.•••••••••«. 

LraiiFth  of  last  rav 

Caudal: 

Pectoral: 

Distance  from  snont 

80 
80 

20 
23 

LcDfirth                                     •-•     •    •••.••••••-• 

Ventral? 

Distance  from  snont  ..,,.....rT, .,..»»■,,,.  T,,-,^r 

26 

17 

TfraDChiOflf^fffllfl                                   ...«         ..        ......    «.«-r*-r.....r'-r«T 

VI 

IX,16 

13 

15 

1,8 

Dorsal                 ,,,....,,^^--^^ ,,,,^, ,,,,., ,^t^-. 

X,16 
12 
16 
1.8 

IX.  16 
13 
16 
1.3 

Anal 

Pectoral 

Ventral 

CoiTcnt  number  of  specimen 

Locality | 


21, 745  d,  9. 

Lat  6C0  24'  N". 
Lon.  68©  49*  W. 


22,327,  9. 

Cambcrland 
Gulf. 


Aver, 
ages. 


Mini, 
metres. 


Extreme  length 

Length  to  origin  of  middle  oandal  rays. 
Body: 

Greatest  height 

Greatest  width 

Height  at  ventrals 

Least  heisht  of  tall 

Length  of  caudal  peduncle 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Distance  from  snont  to  nape 

Greatest  wWth 

Width  of  intororbital  area 

Length  of  snout 

Length  of  maxillary 

Length  of  mandible 

Distance  from  snout  to  orbit 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Dorsal  (spinous) : 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  second  snine 

Length  of  third  spme. 

Length  of  fourth  spine 

Length  of  fifth  spine 

Length  of  sixth  spine 

Length  of  seventh  spine 

Length  of  eighth  spme 

liCngth  of  ninth  spino 

Length  of  tenth  spine 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray , 


102 


Distance  ftt)m  snout . 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  ray. . . 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


Milli. 
metres. 


223 
190 


6 
14 


83 
23 


5 
7 
14 
15 


7 
31 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


23 
22 
23 
5* 


32 

14 
15 

8 
7 


27 
10 
11 

111 

iji 

7 
6 
3 

16 
64 

61 
23 

n 


23 
6 
13 


23 

23 

5 

i 


32 


9 

11 
11 
10 
0 
7 
5 
3 
16 


61 

It 
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Ihbh  of  Mea9wremaif9-'C<miinned. 
Speoiet,  Oottui  tcorpiodet  Fabr. 


Cnrrent  number  of  tpedmen . 
Locality 


21,745  d,  9. 

Lai.  W>  24'  K 
LoiL««o49'W. 


M.«7,  9. 
Cnmberiuid 


Him. 

metres. 


Anal: 

Length  of  longeat  ray. . 

Length  of  last  ny 

Caudal: 

hengOk  of  middle  rays . 
PectoTuT: 

Dlatence  from  snont ... 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  fttmi  snont ... 

Length 

Branchlostegals 

Dorsal 

Anol 

Pectoral 

Ventral 


IX,  16 

11 

16 

1.8 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


Mnil. 
metres. 


lOOths 

of 
[length. 


80 
27 


29 
20 


VI 

X.10 

12 

16 

1.8 


lOOtbs 

of 
length. 


17 

80 
25 

% 
18 


18 

19 

80 
28 

28 

20 


Species,  Oothu  9Corpiu9  Bnh-Bptcim  grStdandieug. 


Cnrrent  number  of  specimen . 
Locality 


22,272  a. 
BncksportkHa 


22,2726. 
Bnoksport,  He. 


22,272  «. 
Bnekqwrt,  He. 


Extreme  length  without  caudal 

Lenffth  to  end  of  middle  caudal  rays. 

Greatest  length 

Length  of  upper  Jaw 

Length  of  mandiulo 


HOll- 
metres. 


71 
87 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


HOU- 
metres. 


75 
91 


18 
21 


lOOths 

of 
length* 


Hini- 


72 
88 


80 

17i 
19 


of 
length. 


18 
1»» 


Current  number  of  specimen . 
Locality 


22,272  d. 
BucksporttHa 


22,272  e. 
BuoksportiHa 


22,272/. 
Bnchqiofftt  He. 


HilU. 
metres. 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


Him. 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


Hilli- 
metree. 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


Extreme  length  without  caudal 

Length  to  end  of  middle  caudal  rays. . 

Greatest  length 

Length  of  upper  jaw 

Length  of  mandible 


68 
76 


64 

79 


66 
80 


40 
17 
20 


89 
17 
20 


39 

17 
19 


Current  number  of  specimen  . 
Locality 


22,2729. 
Bucksportk  He. 


22,272  A. 
Bucksport,  H& 


22,272  i. 
Bucksport,  He. 


Extreme  leng^  without  caudal 

Lonfrth  to  ezra  of  middle  caudal  rays. . 
Head: 

Greatest  length 

Length  of  upper  Jaw 

Length  of  mandible 


HHU. 
metres. 


58 
71 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


HHU- 
metres. 


51 
68 


40 
17 
19 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


Hllll- 
metres. 


67 
70 


40 
18 
21 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


39 
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21.  Oottos  qnadxlooniis  Linn. 

Coiku  quadrian'nie'RiCH,,  Last  Arc.  Voy.,  1865,pp.34S-9:  GtifTH.,P.Z.S.,1877, 
p.  293. 

Bichardson  records  the  species  from  the  Coppermine  Biver  region  and 
Coronation  Gulf  (68o  30^  N.,  llOo  y7.).—Gimth&r. 

22.  Cottns  polaxls  Sabine. 

Cottuapolaria  BiCH.,  Last  Arc.  Toy.,  1856»  p.  351. 

Bichardson  refers  to  this  species  as  occurring  at  North  G^rgia,  lat. 
750  'S.J  and  at  the  Peninsula  of  Boothia.  The  radial  formula  appears 
to  me  more  like  that  of  a  Centridermichthys  tiian  anything  else,  but  the 
genus  to  which  it  properly  belongs  is  uncertain. 

23.  Gymnacanthas  pistmiger  (PaU.)  Gill,  MS. 

CoKm  vmtrdlis  CUY.  &  Yal.,  Hist.  Kat.  Poiss.,  iv,  p.  194:  Collett,  Christi- 
ania  Vid.  Selsk.  Forh.  1878,  No.  14,  (p.  15). 

21732.  (1373.)  Godthaab,  Disko  Id.,  Greenland,  A.  L.  Knmlien.  D.  XH,  I,  16. 
A.  18.    V.  3.    Yentrals  nearly  reach  vent. 

21733.  (1874.)  Godthaab,  A.  L.  KnniHen.  D.  Xn,  15.  A.  10.  V.  3.  Ventrals 
reach  fifth  ray  of  anal. 

21734.  Godthaab.  A.  L.  Enmlien.  D.  XI,  16.  A.  18.  Y.  3.  Yentrals  extend 
little  more  than  halfway  to  vent. 

21735.  Godthaab.  A.  L.  Knmlien.  D.  XI,  17.  A.  18.  Y.  3.  Yentrals  reach  thinl 
ray  of  anal. 

21736.  Godthaab.  A.  L.  Knmlien.  D.  XII,  17.  A.  19.  Y.  3.  Yentrals  neaily 
reach  vent. 

21737.  Godthaab.  A.  L.  Knmlien.  D.  XII,  I,  15.  A.  18.  Y.  3.  Yentrals  reach 
fourth  ray  of  anfd. 

21741.    (151.)    Kiantilio  Harbor,  Cumberland  Gulf,  A.  L.  Kumlien. 
21743.    (180.)    NiantiHc  Harbor,  A.  L.  KumUen. 
22332.    Kiantilio  Harbor,  Aug.  1876,  Lieut.  W.  A.  Mintzer. 

17431.  Christiania,  Norway,  M.  G.  Hctting,  inspector  of  fisheries.  D.  XH,  14.  A. 
16.    Y.  3.    Yentrals  reach  fourth  ray  of  aual. 

Dr.  Liitken  rejects  the  name  Oymnoca/nthuSj  Swainson,  because  the 
genus  was  badly  defined.  Tliere  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  tact  tiiat  the  genus  was  poorly  characterized ;  but  there  is  an  attempt 
at  definition  and  a  reference  to  a  figure  of  the  type-species,  so  that  one 
need  not  hesitate  as  to  what  is  intended.  If  we  begin  to  reject  names 
of  genera  because  they  are  not  accompanied  by  complete  descriptions, 
we  may  find  it  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  what  we  shall  accept 
an^  what  we  shall  r^ect.    In  retaining  Swainson's  name  it  may  not 
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be  amiss  to  reproduce  his  descriptaon.*  CoDceming  the  speciflo  name 
pistilligerj  T>T.  Liitken  saysrt  "Influenced  by  Steindachner's  notice 
(Wien.  Sitzungsb.  1876)  on  C.  pistilliger^  Pallas^  I  have  sought  informa- 
tion conoeniing  this  species  in  the  Berlin  Museum ;  the  type  is  only  a 
bad  half  skin  preserved  in  spirits ;  Prof.  Peters  has  been  so  obliging 
as  to  send  it  to  me  for  investigation,  and  I  have  thereby  been  able  to 
convince  myself  that  the  *  pistils'  which  Pallas  describes  as  soft  tiireads 
with  spongy  heads  are  in  reality  only  the  half  cruciform,  spiny  scales 
which  distinguish  a  certain  part  of  the  side  of  the  body  in  C  txicuspis. 
Since  thfe  name  ^pistilliger^  is  thus  founded  on  a  misapprehension,  its 
reputed  priority  (1811)  cannot  require  that  it  be  given  the  preference 
over  the  next  in  the  series,  and  we  should  therefore  fix  upon  the  name 
Plwhetor  'centralis^  Cuv.  &  Val."  If  we  were  •to  throw  out  all  names 
which  are  XfSiSed  ujion  a  misapprehension  it  would  involve  us  in  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  confusion,  and  it  would  be  diflScult  to  decide  how 
far  tlie  elimination  shoidd  proceed.  The  fiact  that  Dr.  Ltitken  could  re- 
cognize the  peculiarity  in  which  the  si)ecific"name  originated  is  a  sort  of 
apology  for  its  adoption  by  Pallas. 

24.  loelua  hamattia  Kroyer. 

Ictlus  hanmius  GtJNTH.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1877,  pp.  293,  476. 

This  species  was  collected  in  Discovery  Bay,  Franklin  Pierce  Bay,  and 
at  Cape  Kapoleon,  in  the  month  of  August,  by  Captain  Feilden,  and  in 
Franklin  Pierce  Bay,  August  11, 1875,  by  Mr.  C.  Hart 

25.  TriglopB  pingelii  Reinli. 

Triglopa  pingelii  GCnth.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1877,  p.  476. 

Taken  in  Franklin  Pierce  Bay,  August  11,  1875,  by  Mr.  C.  Hart, 
naturalist  on  board  H.  M.  S.  *'  Discovery." 

The  United  States  Fish  Commission  has  many  specimens  in  its  col- 
lections of  1877  and  1878. 

•Nat.  Hist.  Fishes,  Amphibians,  &  Reptiles,  II,  London,  1839,  pp.  181  &  271. 
p.  181.  GYMXOCA2niiC8.    Nape  of  the  head  contracted;  eyes  with  bony  orbits, 
p.  271.  GYMNOCAirmufl  Sw.    Resembling  in  general  aspect  the  last,  (  Coitus  claviffer, 
C.  &  v.),  bnt  there  are  no  upper  orbits;  spines  of  the  head  few  and  naked ; 
ventral  fins  very  long,  and  of  3  rays;  dorsals  distinct ;  the  rays  of  the  first  naked 
on  their  terminal  half  (f ) ;  caudal  fin  truncate. 

G,  venlralis,  C.  dt  V.  iv,  pi.  79,  ^g.  1. 
t  Aftryk  af  Yidenskabelige  Meddelelser  fra  den  naturhistoriske  Forening  Ejobenbavn, 
1876,  p.  10. 
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Family,  GASTEROSTEIDJS. 

26.  OasteroBteiiB  insonlptus  Rich. 

Gasterosteus  insculptus  Rich.,  Last  Arc.  Voy.,  1855,  p.  356,  pi.  xxr. 
The  types  were  from  Northumberland  Sound,  lat.  76^  53'  K 

27.  Gasterosteus  pnxigitiuB  Linn.,  sub-species  braohypoda  Bean. 

In  small  streams  on  the  sides  of  Oosooadlin  Mountain,  and  in  a  little 
pond  on  the  top,  1,500  feet  above  tide-level,  Mr.  Kumlien  collected 
numerous  examples  of  a  many-spined  stickleback,  which  resembles  Oas- 
tero8tet:8  pungitim  Linn.,  in  most  particulars,  but  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  it  by  its  "ciery  short  ventral  spines.  The  tables  of  measure- 
ments and  radial  formulsB  appended  will  show  other  differences,  which 
are,  however,  not  so  important. 

Description. — ^The  greatest  height  of  body  is  contained  5|  times  in  its 
length  to  origin  of  middle  caudal  rays  (in  gravid  females,  4^  times) ;  the 
greatest  width,  10  times  (in  gravid  females,  8  times).  The  height  at  ven- 
trals  is  contained  5f  times  in  length  of  body  (in  gravid  females,  5  times  or 
slightly  less).  The  least  height  of  tail  equals  half  the  length  of  the  first 
dorsal  spine.    The  length  of  caudal  peduncle  is  }  of  length  of  body. 

The  length  of  head  equals  4  times  the  length  of  upper  jaw,  and  is 
from  J  to  ^  of  length  of  body.  The  greatest  width  of  head  nearly  equals 
length  of  middle  caudal  rays.  The  distance  between  the  eyes  equals 
the  length  of  snout,  which  equals  the  length  of  antecedent  spine  of  soft 
dorsal.  The  length  of  the  operculum  equals  the  length  of  ventral  spine, 
which  is  slightly  less  than  a  third  of  length  of  head.  The  length  of 
mandible  equals  the  long  diameter  of  the  orbit. 

The  distance  of  the  spinous  dorsal  from  the  snout  is  fix>m  ^  to  ^  of 
length  of  body,  and  is  almost  uniformly  less  than  its  length  of  base.  The 
first  and  second  spines  of  the  dorsal  are  equal  in  length,  and  are  about 
%  as  long  as  the  ventral  spine.  The  last  spine  of  the  dorsal  is  slightly 
less  than  the  first.  The  antecedent  spine  of  the  second  dorsal  is  some- 
what longer  than  the  first  of  the  spinous  dorsal,  and  half  as  long  as  the 
first  ray  following  it.  The  first  ray  of  the  soft  dorsal  is  contained  8J 
times  in  length  of  body,  and  is  three  times  as  long  as  the  last  ray. 

The  distance  of  the  anal  from  the  tip  of  snout  equals  f  of  length  of 
body  5  it«  length  of  base  is  twice  the  length  of  its  first  and  longest  ray, 
and  slightly  less  than  J  of  length  of  body.  The  anal  spine  is  half  as 
long  as  the  first  anal  ray  (in  young  individuals,  f ). 

The  length  of  the  middle  caudal  rays  is  contained  8}  times  in  length 
of  body ;  the  length  of  external  rays,  7^  times. 
The  distance  of  the  pectoral  from  the  tip  of  snout  is  contained  3 J  times 
Bull.  Kat.  Mus.  No.  15 9 
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in  the  total,  and  abont  equals  twice  its  own  length.    When  expanded, 
the  pectoral  extends  usually  to  the  7th  dorsal  spine  (6th  to  8th}. 

The  distance  of  the  ventral  £rom  the  tip  of  snout  slightly  exceeds  -f^  of 
length  of  body.  The  length  of  the  ventral  spine  is  always  a  Uttle  less 
than  ^  of  the  length  of  the  head. 

Badial  /omttla.— D.  IX-XI,  1, 10-11 ;  A.  1, 9-11 ;  0.  +,  12,  + ;  P.  10 ; 
V.  1, 1. 

Color. — General  color  dull  silvery,  minutely  punctnlated  with  black ; 
upper  half  of  body  with  large  irregular  areas  of  black;  chin,  throat,  and 
abdomen  black  in  males,  silvery  in  the  females  studied.  Kilsson  records 
a  similar  condition  in  0,  pungititis*^ 

The  gelations  of  Oasterostem  pungitim  var.  brachypoda  to  Hiepungitiug 
{=Pygo8tem  occidentalis  (0.  &  V.)  Brevoort)  of  New  England  are  shown 
in  the  table  of  comparative  measurements  which  follows.  I  do  not  use 
the  name  Pygostem  occidentalism  for  the  reason  that  our  many-spined 
stickleback  bearing  that  name  shows  no  characters  by  which  it  may  be 
separated  from  the  Oasterosteus  pungitiua  of  Linn6  as  a  species,  and  the 
genus  Fygostem  has  nothing  to  exclude  it  from  Oasterosteus.  The  genus 
FygosteuSj  although  credited  to  Brevoort,  was  not  defined  by  him ;  it 
appears  in  Gill's  Catalogue  t  as  a  name  only.  The  first  to  indicate 
characters  by  which  it  was  thought  the  genus  could  be  distinguished 
was  Jordan  5  they  are  stated  to  be  the  following :  "Dorsal  spines  7  or 
more;  sides  mailed  or  not."!  So  far  as  the  squamation  is  concerned, 
the  collections  of  the  United  States  iN'ational  Museum  show  all  sorts  of 
individual  variation,  and  justify  the  ground  taken  by  G4inther  in  his 
arrangement  of  the  varieties  of  O.  (umleatus;  certainly,  the  squamation 
is  not  even  of  specific  importance.  The  number  of  dorsal  spines  in  the 
specimens  of  0.  pungitiua  studied  ranges  from  7  to  IL  In  QasterosteuM 
inoonstansj^  Cirtland,  the  range  is  from  3  to  6.    I  have  seen  a  fresh- 

*  "  Variat  abdomine  ni^ro."— Prod.  Ichlh.  Scand.,  1832^  p.  86. 

t  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of  North  America  from  Greenland  to 
Georgia,  by  Theodore  GiU,  Jan.  1861,  p.  39. 

t  Manual  of  the  Vertebrates  of  the  Northern  United  States,  1876,  p.  248. 

$  Eucalia  inocmstanSf  Jordan,  Manual  of  Vertebrates,  1876 ;  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  ScL  Phila., 
1877,  p.  65.  The  generic  characters  ascribed  to  Eucalia  are:  (1)  "Dorsal  spines  in  a 
right  line,"  which  is  also  true  in  Oaaierosieus  aouleatu8f  L. ;  even  in  the  many-spined 
stickleback,  G.  pungitiuSf  1  have  frequently  seen  the  last  four  or  five  spines  in  a  right 
line,  while  the  anterior  ones  preserved  their  zigzag  arrangement ;  (2)  "  Ventral  plates 
coalesced  into  a  narrow  plate  on  the  median  line  between  the  yentral  fins,"  just  as  in 
G.  aculeatus  and  G,  pungitiM ;  (3)  "A  distinct  sub-quadrate  post-pectoral  plate,"  which 
is  present  in  most  sticklebacks ;  the  "  associated  characters  "  indicated  contain  nothing 
generically  distinctive. 
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water  stickleback  from  Maine,*  which  resembles  O.  pungitius  in  many 
respects,  bat  has  only  2  dorsal  spines.  The  number  of  dorsal  spines 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  certainly  of  not  more  than  specific  value. 

Oasterosteua  nebulosua  seems  to  me  to  be  separated  from  O,  ptmgitius 
by  no  constant  character,  but  only  by  its  habitat.  Oasterosteus  mainensis 
is  identical  with  O.  pungitius. 

Apeltes  (DeKay)  Jordan  is  well  separated  from  Oasterostem  by  the 
structure  of  its  pubic  bones. 

The  United  States  National  Museum  has  received  from  the  Mus6e 
d'Histoire  iN'aturelle,  of  Paris,  one  of  the  types  of  Oasterosteus  blanchardi 
Sauvage,  described  from  specimens  sent  from  Boston,  United  States. 
This  species  is  our  common  many-spined  stickleback,  O.  pungitiuSj  as  will 
appear  from  the  table  of  measurements,  and  the  name  must  be  regarded 
as  a  synonym  of  the  latter.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  passing  that  the 
shape  of  the  post-pectoral  plate  in  species  of  Oasteroatemj  which  has 
been  employed  as  an  important  diagnostic  character,  is  so  variable,  even 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  same  fish,  that  it  is  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

The  sticklebacks  of  eastern  North  America,  so  far  as  observed  be  me, 
may  all  be  referred  to  the  genera  Apeltes  and  Oasterostem. 

The  basis  of  the  foregoing  description  of  the  stickleback  collected  by 
Mr.  Kumlien  is  the  table  of  measurements  which  follows.  Only  8  exam- 
ples were  measured,  but  these  show  the  extremes  of  variation  in  the 
numerous  specimens  secured.  In  none  of  the  individuals  does  the  length 
of  the  ventral  spine  exceed  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  head. 

Mr.  Kumlien  has  sent  me  the  following  notes  on  the  species:  "The 
Oasterosteus  was  taken  from  a  pond  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  on  the  mountain  side.  Said  ponds  were  not  over  18  inches  deep, 
and  of  course  freeze  solid  in  winter.  In  fact,  there  was  but  very  little 
water  at  the  time  I  procured  the  fish.  It  is  impossible  that  they  could 
have  come  up  from  below,  as  the  pond  empties  by  a  series  of  perpendicular 
falls,  some  of  them  30  feet  or  more.  In  my  note-book  I  find  that  they 
were  light  greenish  above,  barred  with  dusky  brown  and  black;  beneath 
white,  irregularly  blotched  with  black.  Caudal  pinkish.  Male  (!)  with 
a  crimson  spot  at  base  of  pectoral  fin.'' 

*  Gii8tero8teu8  Atkirmi  Bean,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.  ii,  p.  — . 
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Table  of  Mea9urtment». 


Cnrrent  number  of  speoimen 
LooOitj J 


Bxtreme  length  to  origin  of 

middle  caudal  rays 

Length  to  end  of  external 

caudal  ravs 

Body: 

Greatest  height 

Greatest  wi(Uh 

Height  at  ventrals 

Least  height  of  tail 

Length  oicaudal  peduncle 
Head: 

Greatest  length 

Greatest  width 

Width  of  intcrorbital  area 

Length  of  snout 

Length  of  operculum 


Lengt  h  of  upper  jaw . 
■     '         Ublo.- 


Length  of  mandil 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Dorsal  (spinous) : 

Distance  from  snout . . . 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  spine. . . 

Length  of  secouu  spine 

Length  of  last  spine  . . . 
Dorsal  (soft) : 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  antecedent  spine 

Length  of  lirst  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray  . . . 

Length  of  lastray 

Anal: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray  . . . 
Caudal: 

Length  of  middle  rays . . . 

Length  of  external  fays  . 
Pectoral : 

Distance  from  snout 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  

Dorsal 


21,738. 1  21,771. 

Cumberland 
Gulf. 


Caudal .. 
Pectoral. 
Tentx^  . 


cT 

48 

55 

.17 
.10 
.15 
.03 
.15 

.275 

.11 

.00 

.00 

.08 

.07 

.08 

.07 

.29 
.30 
.06 
.00 
.05 

.25 

.00 

.124- 

.13 
.05 

.60 
.22 
.06 
.12 

.12 

.12 
.14 

.30 
.15 

.37 

.09 

ix.i,10 

▼.12,iv 
10 
i.1 


21.766. 1  21,768. 

Cumberland 
Gulf. 


46 

52 

.17 
.10 
.17 
.03 
.135 

.27 
.11 
.06 
.06 
.08 
.07 
.08 
.07 

.27 
.32 
.05 
.05 
.045 

.26 
.055 

:iit 

.04 

.57 
.25 
.06 
.125 
.125 

.12 
.14 


xLi,ll 
1,11 

4-,i2,+ 

10 

i.1 


d" 

47 

53 

.175 

.10 

.17 

.03 

.14 

.28 

.12 

.065 

.065 

.09 

.07 

.08 

.075 

.28 

.80 

.055 

.06 

.04 

.26 

.055 

.12 

.12 

.03 

.59 
.24 
.06 
.125 
.125 

.11 
.13 

.32 
.16 

.37 
,08 

xAu 

1 10 

+.12.+ 

10 

i.1 


9 

Gravid. 
52 


21,773.  1 21,778a, 

Cumberland 
Gulf. 


.24  t 
.06 
.13 
.13 


.63 
.24 
.06 
.12 
.12 

.12 
.13 

.30 
.17 

.36 

.08 

xii.ll 

i,10 

iv,  12,  iv 

10 

i.1 


9 

Gravid. 
66 


.22 

.125 
.20 
.03 
.14 

.25 

.115 

.06 

.06 

.08 

.06 

.07 

.07 

.25 

.34 

.05 

.055 

.045 

.25 

.055 

.12 

.12 

.045 

.60 
.23 
.00 
.12 
.12 

.12 
.13 

.29 
.16 


.34 

.08 
xiAlO 

i.lO 
▼.12,v 

10 

i.1 


Spent 
67 


.18 
.125 
.18 
.03 

.14 

.25 

.115 

.06 

.06 

.08 

.06 

.07 

.07 

.26 
.84 
.05 
.06 
.05 

.25 
.06 
.12 
.12 
.04 

.63 
.24 
.05 
.11 
.11 

.11 
.14 


.155 

.36 

.08 

xi.i.11 

iio 

iv,  12,  iv 
10 
i.1 


21,773«.|21,773<L 

Cumberland 
Gulf: 


Young. 
28 


.17 
.10 
.16 
.04 
.14 

.27 

.11 

.066 

.065 

.08 

.07 


.28 
.29 
.06 
.06 
.05 

.24 
.07 
.12 
.12 


.60 
.22 
.08 


.13 


.82 
.17 


Young. 

31 

35 

.18 
.Oj* 
.18 
.04 
.14 

.28 
.11 
.06 
.06 
.00 
.07 
.08 


.31 
.27 
.06 
.06 
.06 

.23 
.07 
.12 
.12 


.84 
.086 


10 
1.1 


.57 
.24 

.06 
.12 
.12 

.12 
.18 

.29 
.17 

.86 
.00 

i^lO 

■^•^^ 
1.1 


Avofw 
•gefc 
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Body: 

Greatest  height  

Greatest  width 

Height  at  ventrals   

Least  height  of  tail 

Length  of  caudal  pedanclo. . 
Head: 

Greatest  length 

Greatest  width 

Width  of  interorbital  area  . . 

Lengthof snout  

Length  of  operculum 

Length  of  upper  law 

Length  of  mandible 

Long  diameter  of  eye 

Dorsal  (spinous) : 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  scconu  spine 

Length  of  last  spine. 

Dorsal  (soft) : 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  antecedent  spine  . 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  last  ray 

Anal: 

Dlstan  ce  from  snout 

Lengthof  base 

Lengthof  first  spine 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray.  -^ 

Caudal: 

Lengthof  middle  rays 

Length  of  external  rays 

Pectoral: 

Distance  from  snout 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  ftom  snout 

Length 


OoMteroMteua 
pungiHu$* 
Linn,  (aver- 
ages of  7  ex- 
amples). 


(?.  pwngWui 
Tar.  hraehy' 
poda  Becui 
(averages  of 
8  examples). 


lOOOthsof 
length. 


.170 
.100 
.170 
.086 
.150 


.UO 
.062 
.062 
.084 
.070 
.080 


.286 
.276 
.066 
.066 
.050 

.245 
.080 
.140 
.140 


.570 
.220 
.086 
.130 
.130 

.110 
.187 

.800 
.160 

.870 
.121 


lOOOthsof 
length. 


.187 
.107 
.177 
.032 
.140 

.265 
.113 
.060 
.060 
.080 
.066 
.076 
.078 

.276 
.810 
.067 
.058 
.050 

.250 
.060 
.120 
.120 
.040 

.600 
.285 
.064 
.120 
.120 

.117 
.134 

.800 
.160 

.857 
.088 


i  Pygoilmu  oeeidentalU  (C.  &  V.)  Brovoort,  from  which  the  averages  were  taken. 

Ihhle  of  MeaauremenU, 
Genus,  Chuteroitem. 


Current  number  of  specimen . 
Locality 


Extreme  length  to  origin  of  middle  caudal  rays  . 

Length  to  end  of  extenial  caudal  rays 

Body: 

Greatest  height 

Greatest  width     

Height  at  ventrals 

LeMt  height  of  tall 

Length  or  caudal  peduncle t, — 


'Pungitiu§ 
L.,  22,015  a.  I 


Pungitiui 
L.,  22,015  b. 


Christiania,  Norway,  R.  Col- 
Ictt 


Slillimotrcs 
and  lOOths 
of  length. 


.18 
.10 
.18 
.04 
.18 


Millimetres 
andlOOths 
of  length. 


Blanehardi  Saavace 
(type)  (3ft)  21,139. 

Boston,  D.  a 


Millimetres  and  lOOtha 
of  length. 


20 
84 


.18 
.10 
.18 
.04 
.13 


46 


.16 
.00 
.16 
.04 
.135 
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Ihble  of  IfMMiifMMfito— Continned. 
G«iiii%  OiuUrotteut, 


Cmrent  number  of  tpeoimen . 
Locality , 


Pungitiui 
L.,  22,015  a. 


Pungitiut 
L.,  2i,015  b. 


ChrlBtiaiiia,  Norway,  B.  Col- 
lett 


Blanehardi  Saorac* 
(type)  (89)  21,tW. 

Boston,  tr.S. 


Head: 

Greatest  length 

Greatest  width 

Width  of  interorbital  area . . 

Length  of  snout 

Length  of  opercolom 

Length  of  maxillary 

Length  of  mandible 

Diameter  of  orbit 

Dorsal  (spinous) : 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  seoona  spine 

Length  of  last  spine 

Dorsal  (soft) : 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  antecedent  spine. . 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Length  of  lasiray 


Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  first  spine 

Length  of  first  ray 

Length  of  longest  ray  . . . 

Length  of  laarray 

Caudal: 

Length  of  middle  rays. . . 
Lenjg^h  of  external  rays  . 

Distance  troia  snout 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distance  ftvm  snout 

Length 

Dorsal 


Caudal.. 
Pectoral. 
Ventral.. 


Millimetres 
andlOOths 
of  length. 


.28 
.12 
.06 
.06 
.10 
.07 
.08 
.08 

.29 

.28 

.065 

.07 

.055 


.08 
.14 
.14 
.04 

.59 
.24 
.09 
.14 
.14 
.04 

.13 
.14 

.80 
.16 

.87 

.18 

X.1.12 

IlO 

iv.iOtv 

9 
1.1 


Millimetres 
and  lOOths 
of  length. 


Millimetres  and  lOOihs 
of  length. 


.30 
.13 
.06 
.06* 
.09 
.07 
.08 
.08 

.30 
.30 
.07 
.07 
.055 

.24 
.06 
.15 
.15 


.60 
.23 
.09 
.15 
.15 


.13 
.15 

.88 
.17 


.13 

1.1 


.2» 
.12 
.0& 
.0& 
.08^ 

.or 

.08 
.08 

.27 

.28 

.06 

.06S 

.05» 

.26 
.67 

.la 

.1» 
.04 

.5^ 
.23 

.oa 
.la 

.13 
.045 

.12 
.14 

.30 

.16 

.36 

.12 

IX.I,U 

T.uCiV 

10 

1.1 


Famfly,  MICBOSTOMID^. 

28.  Mallotus  vUloaiis  (MttU.)  Cur. 

Mallotue  villosut  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.,  iii,  1836,  p.  187. 
Signalized  from  Bathnrsl/s  Inlet    Mr.  Koinlien  mentJons  '^  email  h^« 
ling  like  fish  that  enter  the  sound  in  great  numbers  in  early  spring,  but 
soon  leave.    They  are  called  <  ice  fish'  by  the  whalers.''    I  suppose  they 
belong  to  the  species  named  above. 

Family,  SALMONID^. 

29.  Salmo  salar  (Linn.)  GUnther. 

Salmo  Balar  Kumlibn,  in  lit. 
Mr.  Kumlien  writes  me  that  this  salmon  was  obtained  in  quantities  in 
the  Cumberland  waters,  and  that  he  recognized  at  least  two  species  of 
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Sdlmoy  but  could  not  secure  specimens  that  were  not  split  or  otherwise 
mutilated. 
Salveliniis  Karesi  occurs  there,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  present  paper. 

30.  Salmo  Heamii  Rich. 

Sdlmo  Meamii  BiCH.,  F.  B.  A.,  iii,  1836,  p.  167. 

The  species  was  described  from  the  Coppermine  River,  lat.  670  42^  K. 

31.  Salvelinua  alipes  (Rich.)  Gill  &  Jordan. 

Salmo  alipea  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.,  iii,  1836,  p.  169:  GCnth.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1877,  p.  476* 
Boothia  Felix  (Rich.);  Discovery  Bay  (Giinth.). 

32.  SalvelinuB  nitidus  (Rich.)  Gill  &  Jordan. 

Salmo  niiidus  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.,  iii,  1836,  p.  171. 
The  species  was  described  from  Boothia. 

33.  SalveUnua  Hoodii  (Rich.)  GiU  &  Jordan. 

Sahno  Hoodii  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.,  iii,  1836,  p.  173. 
Richardson  described  it  firom  Bootfiia  Felix. 

34.  Salvellntlft  ^ctoms  (GUnth.)  Gill  &  Jordan. 

Salmb  areturus  Gt)NTH.  P.  Z.  S.,  1877,  p.  294,  pi.  xxxii. 

Dr.  Giinther  established  the  species  upon  specimens  obtained  in  lat» 

820  28^  K.  and  82©  34'  K 

35.  Salvelinua  tTaresi  (Giinther)  Bean. 

Salmo  Naresi  GOntheR,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.,  iii,  1877,  p.  476,  pL  L. 
22000      9.  Cumberland  Gulf,  Aug.  1876.    Lieut.  W.  A.  Mintzer. 
22000  a.  9 .   Cumberland  Gulf,  Aug.  1876.    Lieut.  W.  A.  Mintzer. 
22000  &.  ^.   Cumberland  Gulf,  Aug.  1876.     Lieut.  W.  A.  Mintzer. 

Of  this  small  charr,  Lieutenant  Mintzer  secured  the  above-named  speci- 
mens, and  labelled  them  '<  Salfhon  Trout."  The  larger  of  the  two  females 
contains  well-developed  ova,  some  of  which  are  free  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  The  species  agrees  very  closely  with  Dr.  Gtinther's  descrip- 
tion of  S.  Naresi.  The  description  and  table  of  measurements  which 
follow  will  afford  a  means  of  estimating  the  correctness  of  an  identifica- 
tion which  records  the  species  about  20  degrees  south  of  the  locality  from 
which  it  was  originally  described. 

Description. — ^The  greatest  height  of  the  body  is  contained  5  times  in 
the  total  fength  without  caudal,  and  equals  twice  the  length  of  the  upper 
jaw.  The  height  at  the  ventrala  equals  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the 
snout  to  the  nape.  The  least  height  of  the  caudal  peduncle  equals  the 
length  of  the  middle  caudal  rays. 

The  greatest  length  of  the  head  is  contained  4^  times  in  total  length 
without  caudal,  and  about  equals  twice  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  first 
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dorsal  fin.  The  greatest  width  of  the  head  is  a  little  less  than  half  its 
length.  The  distance  between  the  eyes  equals  their  long  diameter  and 
half  the  length  of  the  mandible.  The  length  of  the  snout  equals  half 
the  length  of  the  middle  caudal  rays.  The  length  of  the  operculum 
equals  the  distance  between  the  eyes.  The  length  of  the  upper  jaw  is 
contained  from  10  to  11  times  in  total  length  without  caudal,  and  the 
length  of  the  mandible  7f  times.  The  distance  from  the  snout  to  the 
orbit  is  i  or  nearly  i  of  the  distance  from  the  same  point  to  the  base  of 
the  pectoral  .  The  long  diameter  of  the  eye  equals  ^  of  the  greatest 
height  of  the  body.  The  teeth  are  arranged  just  as  in  the  specimens 
examined  and  described  by  Dr.  Giinther. 

The  distance  of  the  first  dorsal  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  equals  f  of 
the  distance  of  the  anal  from  the  same  x>oint,  and  is  contained  2f  times 
in  total  length  without  caudal.  The  length  of  the  base  of  the  first  dorsal 
is  contained  8^  to  9  times  in  total  length  without  caudal,  and  of  its 
longest  ray,  7  times. 

The  adipose  dorsal  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  snout, 
equal  to  ^  of  the  total  length,  exclusive  of  the  caudal.  Its  height  about 
equals  the  distance  from  the  snout  to  the  orbit. 

The  distance  of  the  anal  from  the  snout  equals  f  of  the  total  length  as 
before  measured.  The  length  of  the  anal  base  equals  half  the  length  of 
the  head  in  the  larger  female,  and  ^V  of  ^tal  length  in  the  smaller. 
The  longest  ray  of  the  anal  equals  twice  the  distance  between  the  eyes, 
and  the  last  ray  equals  half  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  first  dorsaL 

The  lehgth  of  the  midle  caudal  rays  is  contained  2  J  times  in  the  length 
of  the  external  rays  and  12  J  times  in  total  length. 

The  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  base  of  the  pectoral 

equals  twice  the  greatest  width  of  the  head.    The  length  of  the  pectoral 

-    equals  the  distance  from  the  snout  to  the  nape.    The  fin  when  extended 

falls  short  of  the  vertical  through  the  origin  of  the  first  dorsal  by  about 

one-third  of  its  own  length. 

The  distance  of  the  ventral  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  equals  3  times 
the  length  of  the  pectoral.  The  length  of  the  ventral  equals  i  of  total 
length.  The  ventral  terminates  at  a  distance  from  the  vent  equal  to  the 
least  height  of  the  caudal  peduncle. 

Radial  formula.— B.  10?  to  lit ;  D.  13;  A.  11;  P.  15  to  16;  V.  I,  9. 

Owca  pylorica. — In  the  larger  female,  28. 

The  coloration  cannot  be  made  out  accurately.  There  are  a  few  small 
spots  on  the  side  of  the  body,  which  now  appear  white.    Parr  marks  are 
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present  in  all  the  examples,  and  yet  there  is  excellent  reason  for  believ- 
ing the  largest  specimen  at  least  mature. 

In  the  measurements  the  unit  of  comparison  is  the  length  to  the  origin 
of  the  middle  caudal  rays.  The  figure  of  8.  Nareai  is  employed,  and 
the  agreement  between  that  and  the  Cumberland  Gulf  specimens  is 

striking.  * 

Table  of  MeasuremenU, 


Carrant  nmnber  of  spedmeii. 


Loodity. 


22,000,  9. 


CamberlADd 
Gulf. 


22,0000,9. 

Cuinberiand 
Quit 


22,000  ft,  <f.     j 

Cnmbeiland 
Quit 


Fig.of&Jirar. 
iii,18n,pLL. 


MiUi. 
metres. 


Bztrsme  lenffth...... 

Length  to  ongin  of  middle  CMidal 

rays 

Body: 

Qreatest  height 

Greatest  wURh 

Height  at  yentnils 

Least  height  of  tan 

Head: 

Greatest  length 

Distanoe  from  snout  to  uaipt  . 

Greatest  width 

Width  of  interorbital  area 

Length  of  snoat 

Length  of  operonlnm 

Length  of  upper  \nw 

Length  of  mandible 

Distance  from  snout  to  orbit. . 

Long  diameter  of  eye 

Dorsal  (Irst) : 

Distanoe  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

Length  of  longest  ray 

Dorsal  (adipose) : 

Distance  from  snout 

Length  of  base 

flrig^t 

Anal: 

Distanoe  from  snout 

Length  ofbase 

Length  of  longest  ray , 

Length  of  last  ray 

Caudal: 

Length  of  middle  rays 

Length  of  external  rays 

Pectoral: 

Distance  fr^mi  snout 

Length 

Ventral: 

Distuioe  ttom  snout 

Length , 

Vent  from  tip  of  yentrals 

Branchioetegals 

Dorsal 


188 
120 


Pectoral 

Ventral 

Clumber  of  oasoal  i^ypendages . 


Ill 
18 
11 
10 
1.9 
28 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


Mini. 

metres. 


121 
103 


20 
12 
17 


23 
17 

n 
ei 

4 

6i 

10 
13 

5 

6i 

45 
12 
14 

79 
3 
5 

76 

12 

13 

5* 

i^ 

22 
18 

03 
12* 
8 


lot 

13 
11 
16 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


metres. 


74 


10 
10 
15 


17 

7 
9 
18 
51 
6 

46 
11 
14 


76 
10 
18 


8 
17 

22 
17 

64 
18 

7* 


18 
11 

14 


lOOths 

of 
length. 


mm. 

metres. 


187 
172 


18 
10 
If 

8 

26 
19 
11 


6 

7 


47 
12 
16 

80 


78 
11 
18 
6 


18 


28 
20 


66 

14 


42 


lOOUis 

of 
length. 


m 


22 


6 
6 
10 


12 
12 


80 


76 
10 
12 
5 

H 
16 

22 

16 

64 

121 


Family,  OLUPBID^. 
36.  Clupea  harengua  Idnn. 

Clupea  harenguB  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.,  ill,  1836,  p.  231. 
Biohardson  mentions  the  ocoorrence  of  the  herring  at  Bathorst/s  Inlet, 
670K,  109OW. 
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Family,  SA0COPHABYKGID-«J. 

37.  Saooophazynz  flasellom  Mitch. 

Ophiogna(hu$  ampullaoeua  Garwood,  Phil.  Trans.,  1827,  p.  49,  pL  7  {Me  Ai6h.j. 
Saoeopharjfnx  ampuUawuB  Rich.,  iT.  B.  A.,  iii,  1836,  p.  871. 
<<  The  individual  described  by  Dr.  Hatwood,  measuring  four  ^t  aad 
a  half  In^ength,  was  captured  in  the  entrance  of  Davis  Strait,  by  Gap- 
tain  Sawyer,  of  the  ship  Harmony.^— EiOH.,  I.  c. 
U.  S.  National  Musextm,  April  3,  1879. 


Supplementary  Note. — ^The  description  of  a  species  of  OoUus  from 
the  United  States  by  Sauvage*  has  just  come  to  my  notice.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  description  and  figure  is  undoubtedly  the  CoUtu  ameus  of 
MitchilL 

Mat  23, 1879. 

*  Ck>itu$  (AoanthoooUuB)  anoep$  SauvaGb,  Nouy.  Arohiy.  du  Mna^tim  d'Histoire  Nftta- 
leUe,  PmdB,  Detudtoe  S^rie,  Tome  Premier,  1878,  p.  145,  pi.  i,  fig.  xiiL 
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Bt  S.  L  Smith. 


The  following  crustaceans  were  all  collected  in  the  Gulf  of  Oumber- 
land. 

Crangon  boreas  J.  C.  Fabricius  (Phipps). 

A  female  (So.  145)  UO"^  in  length,  "  Niantilic  Island,^  September  24, 
1877. 

Hippol3rte  Orosnlandlca  Miero  (J.  C.  Fabricius). 

Two  females :  one  (So.  1644)  100°^  in  length,  from  stomach  of  Cottm 
scorpivsy  September  6, 1878;  the  other  (No.  207)  80*°™  long,  from  stom- 
ach of  sculpin  (So.  160),  1877. 

HippoljTte  Fabrioil  KiSyer. 

A  female  (No.  637),  62°™  long,  7  fathoms,  tide-hole,  ^^Annanactook 
Island,''  June,  8, 1878;  and  a  male  {So.  862),  42F^  in  length,  head  of 
Cumberland  Gulf,  June  29, 1878. 

Gammama  locuata  J.  C. Fabricius  (=  Gr.  omaUu  liilne-EdwardB). 

"Penny  Harbor,  latitude  66o»  (So.  226),  October  4, 1877;  "Arctic  Isl- 
and,'' low  water  (So.  66),  September  13, 1877;  "Annanactook  Harbor'^ 
(So.  676),  June  20, 1878. 

Amathllla  Sabini  Bate  and  Westwood  (Leach). 

Head  of  Cumberland  Gulf  (So.  86) ;  "  Annanactook  Harbor"  (So&.  684 
and  693),  4  fathoms,  June  19, 1878;  (Ko.  686),  Cumberland  Gulf. 

Hypeiia  medoaanim  Bate  (O.  F.  MttUer). 
"Annanactook  Harbor,"  No.  686,  June  19, 1878. 

CapreUa  aeptentrionalla  Kioyer. 

"Annanactook  Harbor"  {So.  683),  "caught  through  crack  in  ice,  4 
fftthoms,  on  kelp,"  May  19, 1878;  "Grave  Island  beach"  (Soa.  626  and 
627),  June  27, 1878;  (No.  420). 

Xaapaa  fEiadciilarla  Ellis  and  Solander.  , 

Cumberland  Gulf,  at  surface. 
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BalanuB  balanoidea  Stimpson. 

Large  well-developed  6X>eciinens,  of  the  low,  broad  form.  Arctic 
Islaiid,  September  13, 1877.  This  and  the  preceding  were  identified  by 
Mr.  E.  B.  Wilson. 

.There  is  also  in  the  collection  a  spedmen  of  Eyas  arcmem  Leach  (Ko. 
1420),  from  <<Godthaah,  Greenland,  September  11 ,  1878."  On  its  cara- 
pax  were  specimens  of  Balanus  crenatwf. 
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AJSTNELIDA. 


Harmothoe  Imbrioata  (L.)  Malmgren. 

Penny  Harbor,  Cumberland  Gnl^  low-water,  October  4, 1877,  lot  23i>. 
Head  of  golf,  on  gravel  beach.  May  28,  and  Jnne  1, 1878,  lots  642,  660, 
and  664. 

Nereis  pelagloa  Linn^. 

Penny  Harbor,  Cumberland  Gulf,  lat.  66^,  low-water,  October  4  and 
6, 1877,  lots  221,  222, 237.  Head  of  gulf,  on  gravel  beach.  May  28, 1878, 
lot  642. 

PhyUodoce  Gronlandlca  CBrsted  (t). 
A  specimen  in  bad  state  of  preservation.    Cumberland  Gulf. 

SylllB,  sp. 

Penny  Harbor,  low- water,  October  4,  1877.  Head  of  Cumberland 
Gulf,  gravel  beach,  low- water,  May  28, 1878. 

Cistenides  granulata  (Linn^)  Malmgren. 
Cumberland  Gulf,  low- water. 

Thelepus  oinclnnatua  (Fabr.)  Verrill. 

Amphitrite  cincinnata  Fabb.,  Fanna  GronLi  p.  2d6|  1780. 

Thelepua  ciroinnatw  MalmobbN|  Nordiaka  Hafe-Ammlater,  in  Ofv^eisigt  af 
Eongl.  Vet.-Akad.  Forhandl.  1865,  p.  387,  pi.  xxii,  fig.  58  (specific  name  in- 
correctly spelled). 

Lumaraflava  Stimpson,  Invert,  of  Grand  Manan,  p.  30,  1853. 

Cumberland  Gulf.  Common  on  the  American  coast  south  to  Cape 
Cod,  and  in  deeper  water  as  far  as  Long  Island  Sound. 

Malmgren  and  several  other  recent  writers  have  erroneously  written 
the  name  of  this  species  '^  drcinnatus.^ 
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Spirorbis  luoidus  (Mont.)  Morch. 

Very  common  in  Gnmberland  Golf,  on  ascidians,  algsB,  -poljzoe^  etc, 
low-water  to  9  &thoms;  Penny  Harbor^  October  4;  Annanactook  Har- 
bor, May  20, 1878;  head  of  the  Gulf,  May  28, 1878. 

8pirorbiB  qaadrangularia  Stimpson. 
Cumberland  Gulf,  loiir-water.    One  specimen. 

GBPHYRBA. 

Phaaoolosoma  margaxitaoeuin  (Sars)  Kor.  &  Dan.  (f ). 

Phasoolosoma  margarUaoeum  Koren   and  Danielssen,   Fauna  Litt.  Norveg. 
iii,  p.  135,  pi.  15,  figs.  43,  44,  1877. 

A  large  specimen,  about  6  inches  long,  from  the  stomach  of  a  CoUuSj 
in  Cumberland  Sound,  September  6,  1878  (lot  1685),  probably  belongs  to 
this  species. 

Total  length  150°»™ ;  diameter  of  body,  18™" ;  length  of  probosds 
from  anal  opening  to  end,  112"™.  Body  large,  round,  abruptly  rounded 
posteriorly,  with  a  slight  mammilla  at  the  tip ;  anteriorly  it  tapers  gradu- 
ally into  the  proboscis,  which  is  long  and  becomes  slender  toward  the 
end.  The  surface  appears  nearly  smooth  to  the  eye,  except  that  there 
are  more  or  less  irregular  transverse  wrinkles  and  slightly  raised  folds. 
Under  a  lens  it  is  seen  to  be  everywhere  finely  transversely  wrinkled 
and  striated,  and  in  many  parts  reticulated  with  longitudinal  wrinkles, 
while  small,  depressed,  sucker-like  organs  are  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  the  body  and  base  of  the  proboscis;  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body 
the  longitudinal  wrinkles  become  distinct  grooves,  converging  to  the  tip, 
with  rows  of  suckers  between  them,  and  the  circular  wrinkles,  crossing 
the  interspaces,  are  conspicuous.  The  proboscis  is  destitute  of  papillae 
and  hooks,  and  is  smoother  than  the  body,  with  faint  indications  of 
transverse  lighter  and  darker  bands  of  color.  Tentacles  numerous, 
slender.  Internally  the  two  dorsal  retractors  arise  only  a  short  distance 
behind  the  anal  opening,  their  bases  being  wide  apart  toward  the  sides. 
The  ventral  retractors,  arising  near  the  middle  of  the  body,  are  large 
and  stout,  with  their  thick  bases  close  together,  barely  leaving  space  for 
the  nervous  cord  to  pass  between  them.  Segmental  organs  large,  thick, 
cylindrical,  obtuse,  dark  brown,  about  25™"  long  and  3™"  in  diameter ; 
their  openings  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  origin  of  the  dorsal  retrac- 
tors and  lower  down  on  the  sides.  Intestine  very  long,  forming  a  double 
coil  of  numerous  turns,  filling  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  to  the  end. 
Generative  organ  voluminous,  surrounding  the  intestine.    A  slender 
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transverse  mnscle  passes  from  the  rectum  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  body, 
and  the  rectam  is  attached  to  the  adjacent  wall  by  a  large  bundle  of 
muscular  ^bers.  Muscles  of  the  body-wall  form  a  continuous  layer,  with- 
out distinct  fascicles. 

NEMEETINA.     '     * 

Amphipoms  Stimpsoni  YerriU. 

Ommat&plea  Stimpsoni  Girard,  in  Stimpson,  Invert,  of  Grand  Manan,  p.  2B,  fig. 
18,  1853. 

Gravel  beach,  low- water,  Cumberland  Gulfi  June  1,  1878,  lot  663. 
^*  Color,  deep  purplish  brown  above,  lilac  beneath.'^  Also  from  reef  in 
Penny  Harbor,  October  6, 1877,  lot  222. 

Amphipoma,  sp. 

Body  thick,  depressed,  somewhat  tapered  to  both  ends,  26°*™  to  35"*°» 
long,  as  contracted  in  alcohol.  Head  with  a  small  roundish  cluster  of 
minute  ocelli  on  the  pale  antero-lateral  margins.  Neck  with  a  slightly 
marked  transverse  groove,  converging  backward  in  form  of  a  V,  on  the 
dorsal  surface.  Color,  in  alcohol,  dark  bluish  green ;  the  under  surface 
and  margins  of  head  yellowish  white.    In  life,  "bright  pea-green.'' 

Penny  Harbor,  Cumberland  Gulf,  lat.  66o^  October  4,  1877,  lot  226. 
Arctic  Island,  low-water,  September  13, 1877,  lot  66. 
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LIST  OP  SHELLS  OBTAINED  BY  MR.  LTIDWIG  KUIILIEN.  NATURALIST  TO  THE  HOWGATE 
EXPEDITION,  1877-78,  AT  POINTS  IN  CUMBERLAND  SOUND,  ARCTIC  REGIONS,  WEST 
PROM  BAFFIN'S  BAY. 


By  W.  H.  Dall. 


Tlie  locality  at  which  the  schooner  Florence^  conveying  the  party, 
made  her  winter  quarters,  according  to  Mr.  Kumlien's  report,  was  not 
favorable  for  extensive  collections  in  any  department. 

The  prevalence  of  ice  in  the  irregularities  of  the  sound  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, especially  the  abrupt  and  rocky  character  of  the  shores, 
rendered  it  difficult  to  obtain  specimens  of  invertebrates,  which  in  point 
of  fact  were  all  collected  at  a  few  small  areas  of  beach,  some  of  which 
were  a  long  distance  from  winter  quarters. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  difficulties  are  considered,  the  results  are  very 
creditable  to  Mr.  Kumlien's  energy  and  perseverance,  and  are  not  with- 
out value  for  the  study  of  geographical  distribution. 

The  number  of  specimens  is  small;  but  twenty-four  species  are  repre- 
sented, some  of  which  were  also  obtained  by  a  party  under  Lieutenant 
Mnitzer,  TJ.  S.  N.,  who  explored  for  minerals  in  nearly  the  same  region 
a  year  or  two  previous  to  the  visit  of  the  Florence. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  none  of  the  species  are  new :  Modiolariafaba 
Fabr.,  which  has  almost  been  lost  sight  of  by  naturalists,  and  Olyd- 
meris  Kurriana  Dkr.,  a  species  whose  validity  has  been  much  questioned, 
were  among  the  most  interesting  forms  obtained. 

The  species  are  as  follows  (those  with  an  asterisk  are  represented  by 
only  one  or  two  specimens,  and  only  Buccinnm  gronlandicum  was  at  all 
numerous): 

*  Ommastrephea  illecdyrosa^  Lesueur. 

•  Bucdnum  glaciale,  Linn6. 

^Buccinum  ciliatum^  Fabr.,  var.  MoUeriy  Eve. 

♦  Bucdnum  humphreydanuniy  Bennett  (probably). 

•  Bucdnum  belcherij  Rve. 

.     Bull.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  15 10  145 
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Buccinum  tenebrosum^  Hancock,  (typical). 
Buccinum  granlandicuniy  Ghemn. 

•  Tuvphon  truneatuSy  Strom. 
Margarita  umbilicaliSy  Brod.  &  Sby. 
Margarita  helicinaj  Fabr.,  vore. 
Idtorina  granlandicaj  Morch. 
Acmcea  testudinaliSj  Linn^. 
Aeolidia  papiUosa^  Linn6. 

•  Dendranotus  reyrioldsiij  Couthouy.  ♦ 
Mya  truncataj  Linn^. 

•  Qlycimeris  Kurrianay  Dkr.    On  nuid  flats. 
Saxicava  arctica^  Linne. 

*Astart€  borealiSy  Gray ;  attached  to  kelp. 

•  Turtonia  minutay  Fabr. ;  in  nest  of  Modiolaria. 
Modiolaria  Icevigata,  Gray. 

Modiolaria  discorSy  Linn^. 

Modiolaria  (Crenella)  fabay  Fabr. 

Chiton  (Tonicella)  marmoreay  Fabr. 

Uhynchonella  psittacea^  Fischer ;  dead  broken  valves,  apparently  dis- 
gor;;ed  by  some  bird,  were  foond  on  the  hills  at  a  considerable  distance 
t*ro:!i  the  sea.  They  are  evidently  not  fossil,  and  are  probably  to  be 
found  living  in  suitable  places  at  low-water  mark. 

November  26,  1378. 
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By  a.  E.  Vkrriix. 


TUNICATA. 


AaoidiopsU  oomplanata  Yerrill. 

Ascidia  campJanata  Fabb.,  Fauna  Grunlandica,  p.  332,  1780.— YsBRiLLy  Ameiw 

Journ.  8ci.  i,p.98, 1871,  fig.  11. 
Asddia  caUoaa  Stimpson,  Invert,  of  Grand  Manan^p.  19,  1853. 
Jscidiopsia  oomplanata  Yerrill,  Amer.  Jonm.  Sci.  iii,  p.  289,  pL  Tiii,  £  8^  1872L 

Some  of  the  young  specimens  are  txanslacent  pale  oliYe;  others  are 
older,  with  a  dark  olive-brown,  thicker,  and  rougher  test.  It  appeaia 
to  be  the  most  common  species.  It  is  broadly  attached  by  one  side, 
obliquely,  and  both  tubes  are  on  the  upper  side,  near  one  end.  They 
are  both  short  and  broad. 

Lot  No.  235,  Penny  Harbor,  CumberlaDd  Gulf,  at  low-water,  Octo- 
ber 4,  1877.  No.  592,  head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  attached  to  roots 
of  kelp.  May  19, 1878.  No.  595,  Cumberland  Gulf,  May,  1878.  No.  664, 
head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  on  gravel  beach,  June  1, 1878. 

Halocynthia  YerriU  =  Cynthia  Savigny  (wow  Fabr.,  1808). 

The  name  Cynthia  having  been  preoccupied,  and  no  other  tenable 
name  having  been  given  to  the  group,  1  propose  to  substitute  Halo- 
cynthia for  the  typical  section  of  Savigny's  genus,  characterized  by  the 
square  apertures,  compound  tentacular  appendages  of  the  mantle,  and 
the  development  of  two  ovaries.  The  other  subdivisions  established 
by  Savigny  appear  to  be  of  generic  value,  in  the  modern  sense. 

Halocynthia  rustica  Verrill. 

Aacidia  rustica  Linn6.— Fabricius,  Fauna  Gronlandica,  p.  330, 17Q0,par8, 
Aacidia  manoceroa  MOller,  Kruyer^s  Naturhist.  Tidssk.,  vol.  iv,  p.  95,  1842. 
Asddia  condylomata  Packard,  Mem.  Bostou  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  i,  p.  277, 1867. 
Cynthia  monoceroa  Verrill,  Amer.  Journ.  Sci.,  vol.  i,  p.  93, 1871. 

Distinguished  by  the  irregular,  unequal  warts  and  tubercles  of  the 
surface,  the  larger  ones  mostly  situated  ab#ve  the  middle,  and  by  the 
more  or  less  prominent  subconical  tubercle  it  the  summit,  between  the 
bases  of  the  tubes.  This  terminal  tubercle  is  often  surmounted  by  sev- 
eral hard  chitinous  points,  and  in  the  young  a  similar  point  often  occurs 
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on  some  of  the  other  tubercles.  The  form  of  the  body  is  more  or  less 
cylindrical,  often  two  inches  or  more  high  aud  one  in  diameter,  after 
])reservation  in  alcohol.  The  tubes  are  terminal  and  divergent.  Color^ 
in  life,  reddish. 

The  very  young  specimens  are  low  and  nearly  flat  in  contraction,  and 
nearly  smooth. 

It  is  common  on  the  Grand  Banks,  where  it  grows  to  a  large  size.  It 
has  not  been  found  on  the  New  England  coast. 

Lot  Ko.  592,  head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  attached  to  roots  of  kelp^ 
May  19, 1878.    Both  adult  and  young. 

Halocjmthia  echinata  YerriU. 

Asoidia  echinata  LiNN^. — ^Fabricius,  Fauna  Gronlandica,  p.  331. 
Cynihia  echinata  Stimp.,  Invert,  of  Grand  Manan,  p.  20, 1854.— Bdjkey,  in  Gould, 
Invert,  of  Mass.,  p.  18,  pi.  xxiii,%.  3260. — Verrill,  Amer.  Jonm.  Sci.  i.p.  96^ 
1871. 
Lot  1^0.  596,  Cumberland  Gulf,  May  10, 1878. 

Besides  the  two  species  of  this  genus  brought  home  by  the  exi)edi- 
tion,  the  following  occur  on  the  American  coast  north  of  Cape  Cod  r 
H.  pyriformis  (Eathke),  Southern  Kew  England  to  Greenland ;  H.  vU^ 
losa  (Fabr.),  perhaps  young  of  the  preceding,  Labrador  to  Greenland ;. 
H.  tuberculum  (Fabr.)  =  Cynthia  camea  (Ag.)  Verrill  =  C. placenta  Pack- 
ard (young).  Cape  Cod  to  Greenland ;  H.  pulchella  Verrill  (as  Cynthia)^ 
Eastport,  Me.,  to  Grand  Banks;  H.  partita  (Stimp.),  Massachusetts 
Bay  to  I^^orth  Carolina. 

POLYZOA. 

Crisia  ebttrnea  (L.)  Lamouroux. 
Gulf  of  Cumberland.    One  specimen. 

Diastopora  patina  (Lam.)  Smitt. 

Anoanactook  Harbor,  on  Laminaria^  7  fathoms.  May  19;  and  Ott 
Halocynthia  rustica,  head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  May  6, 1878. 

Aloyonidium  mytili  DalyelL 

Gulf  of  Cumberland,  on  algae.  Godthaab,  Greenland,  on  carapax  of 
Hyas  araneus. 

OemeUarla  loricata  (Linn^)  Bask ;  Smitt. 

Gemellaria  dumosa  Stimpson,  Invert,  of  Qrand  Manan. 
Specimens  three  inches  high,  Penny  Harbor,  Cumberland  Gulf,  low- 
water,  October  4, 1877,  lots  226  and  238,  covered  with  fiy  of  CreneUa 
faba  5  same  locality.  May  28, 1878. 
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Cellaria  aiticuiata  Smitt,  ex  Fabricins. 
Salicornaria  borealis  Busk. 

Cellaria  borealis  Smitt,  Ofvereigt  af  Kongl.  Vet.-Akad.  Forh.  1867,  p.  361,  tab. 
XX,  fig.  17,  1867. 
On  Salocynthia  rustica,  attached  to  roots  of  Laminaria. 
Head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  May  19,  1878,  lot  592.      Some  of  the 
specimens  are  very  young,  with  only  a  single  clavate  joint ;  others  are 
nearly  two  inches  high,  an(i  beginning  to  branch. 

Jilembranipora  Sophise  Busk. 

With  the  last  (lot  592).  Also  from  Annanactook  Harbor,  May  19, 
1878,  on  roots  of  Laminaria^  7  fathoms? 

lischarina  ansata  (Jobnst.)  Gray. 

MolUa  vulgaris,  fonna  ansata  Smitt,  Oversigt  af  Kongl.  Vetenskaps-Akad.  Forb. 
ISCT,  p.  14,  tab.  XXV,  f.  78-83,  1867. 

Several  specimens  occurred  on  the  roots  of  Laminaria,  7  fathoms,  An- 
nanactook Harbor,  May  19, 1878  (lot  597).  Some  agree  with  the  var. 
ansata  Smitt  {Lepralia  ansata  Johnst.),  but  in  most  cases  there  are  well- 
developed  calcareous  papillae  near  the  sides  of  the  apertures  as  in  the 
var.  papillata. 

I  adopt  the  generic  name  Escliarina  given  by  Milne  Edwards  to  a 
^roup,  including  the  present  species,  in  1835  (in  Lamarck,  An.  sans 
Vert.,  ed.  2,  voL  ii,  pp.  218,  230),  and  for  which  he  cited  as  the  type  E, 
mtlgaris  (Moll.).  Dr.  Gray  (List  Brit.  Animals  in  British  Museum,  p. 
124, 1848)  also  restricted  the  name  to  the  same  and  closely  allied  spe- 
cies. Dr.  Smitt,  however,  united  this  group  with  Hippothoaj  which 
seems  to  be  a  suf&cienty  distinct  genus. 

The  restricted  genus  Escharina,  as  I  limit  it,  is  characterized  by  the 
well-marked  median  sinus  of  the  apertures  of  the  zos&cia,  together  with 
the  lateral  a\icularia,  usually  developed  near  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
4ipertures.  The  mode  of  growth  is  usually  Lepralia-like,  but  may  also 
be  Escharine.  It  is  therefore  equivalent,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  genns 
Schizoporellay  recently  proposed  by  Hincks  for  the  same  typical  species. 

The  genus  EscharoideSj  proposed  by  Edwards  in  the  same  work,  has 
also  been  incorrectly  used  by  some  writers,*  for  although  Gray  re- 
jstricted  it,  in  1848,  to  one  of  the  original  species,  E.  coccinea  (Abildg.), 
thus  making  it  equivalent,  in  part,  to  Discopora  Smith,  the  last-named 
writer  has  applied  it  to  a  group,  typified  by  E.  rosacea,  not  included  by 
Edwards.  As  the  name  should  be  restored,  in  accordance  with  Gray's 
limitation,  I  have  proposed  elsewhere  the  name  Escharopsis,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Escharoides  of  Smitt,  including  two  Korthern  Atlantic  speci(».s 
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{E.  lobata  (LaiDX.)=^.  8ar9i%  Smitt,  and  E.  rosacea) j  both  common  in  the 
Golf  of  St.  Lawrence.  This  genus,  with  an  Eschariue  growth,  has  aper- 
tures much  as  in  Escharina^  except  that  the  lateral  avicularia  are  situ- 
ated within  t&eir  borders  by  the  side  of  the  sinus. 

Discqpora  Lam.,  following  Edwards,  should  be  restricted  to  forms  like 
2>.  Skeneiy  with  median  avicularia,  the  type  of  Lamarck  being  D.  venru- 
eoMy  a  species  closely  related  to  D.  SJcenei^  but  not  the  CelUpara  verru- 
cosa of  Esper,  a  very  different  form,  to  which  Gray  erroneously  restricted 
this  generic  name. 

CeUeporeUa  hsralina  'L.  ^  Gray.         * 

Cellepora  hjfuUna  hufKA,  • 

Mollia  hyalina  Smitt,  4>p.  cit.  p.  16,  tab.  xxv,  f.  84, 85. 

JSippothoa  hyaUna  Smitt,  Florida  Bryozoa. 

Very  common,  Annanactook  Harbor,  7  fathoms,  on  Laminariaj  Mskj 
19,  and  9  fathoms.  May  20, 1878,  lot  570.  Penny  Harbor,  low-water,  on 
Margarita  helicinaj  October  4, 1877^  lot  226.  Gravel  beach,  head  of  Gulf 
of  Cumberland,  May  28, 1878,  lot  642,  and  on  Haloeynihia  rusticaj  lot 
o72,  May  19. 
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By  a.  E.  Ybrrill. 


EOHINODEEMATA. 

Pentaota  frondoaa  Jseger  (Gmmer,  sp.). 

Cuoumariafnmdoea  Forbes,  Biit.  starfishes,  1841.— Duben  and  Eobbn,  1844. 
One  large  specimen^  Gk)dthaab,  Greenland,  August  11, 1878. 

Stroogylocentrotns  DrcSbaobienais  A  Agassiz. 

Penny  Harbor,  Gulf  of  Cumberland,  reef  at  low- water,  October,  4, 1877, 
lot  420. 

Iteptasterias  Oronlandioa  YeirilL 

Asteraoanihion  CWnlandUms  Stesnst. — Lt^TKENyOversigtoverOroolandsEchino- 
dennata,  p.  29,  1857. 

Head  of  Gulf  of  Cumberland,  Niantilic  Harbor,  lot  144 ;  low-water, 
September  25, 1877,  lot  179;  Arctic  Island,  lot  66;  Penny  Harbor,  lat 
660,  at  low-water,  October  4, 1877,  lot  224 ;  also  same  locality,  lot  290. 

Leptasterias  MnUeri  Yerrill,  1866. 

Astercuxtnthtan  Mulleri  Sars,  Fauna  Litt.  Norveg.,  i,  p.  56,  f.  38,39;  Oversigt  af 
Norges  Echinodermer,  p.  88. 

Annanactook  Harbor,  4  fathoms.  May  19, 1878,  lot  680. 

Btephanaaterias  albala  Yerrill. 

Aateracanthion  aUmlus  Stimpson,  Invert,  of  Orand  Manan,  p.  14,  fig.  5,  1653. 
ABteracanthion  prohlema  Stesnstrup. — LtTKEN,  op.  cit.  p.  30. 

Common  in  Cumberland  Gulf.  Gravel  beach  at  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
etc.  The  only  lot  with  the  date  remaining  is  649,  May  30, 1878.  With 
lot  725  is  the  following  note :  "  Dull  lilac  above,  yellowish  white  beneath.'^ 

All  the  specimens  are  young,  with  the  rays  irregular  in  length  and 
variable  in  number. 

I  he  genus  Stephanasteriasj  proposed  by  me  for  this  species  several 
years  ago,  is  characterized  by  a  i)eculiar  structure  of  the  skeleton  and 
spines  as  well  as  by  its  remarkable  method  of  fission,  so  well  elucidated 
by  Dr.  Ltitken.  When  adult,  there  are  usually  six  regular  equal  rays, 
such  specimens  becoming  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter.  But  in  smaller 
specimens,  still  undergoing  self  division,  there  are  usually  two  to  four 
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loiiger  rayn,  w  ith  tliree  to  five  shorter  reproduced  raysoii  one  side.  Tbe 
i-ays  are  rounded,  aud  uniformly  covered  with  small  clustered  spinules, 
arranged  in  divergent  groups  on  each  plate.  The  plates  are  regularly 
arranged,  both  transversely  and  lo'ngitudinally,  and  more  closely  united 
than  in  Asterias  aud  Leptdsterias.  The  plates  of  the  ventral  rows  are 
directly  united  with  the  adambulacral,  "so  as  to  leave  no  spaces  between 
for  the  papulae,  which  are,  therefore,  absent  along  the  ventral  surface  next 
the  adambulacral  plates  5  on  the  dorsal  surface  they  are  usually  arranged 
in  pairs.  The  major  pedicellariae  are  arranged  along  the  edges  of  tbe 
ambulacral  grooves,  and  a  few  usually  occur  in  the  adoral  angles,  between 
the  bases  of  the  rays. 

Ophiogljrpha  nodosa  Lyman. 

Ophiura  nodosa  LDtken,  Addit.  ad  Hist.  Ophinridamm,  p.  48,  pi.  ii,  fig.  9,  a-b^ 

I808. 

Lot  249.    Annanactook  Harbor,  low- water,  October  7, 1877.     "Color 

crimson." 

HYDROroA. 

dertularia  argentea  Ellis  and  Sol. 
Gravel  beach,  head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  low- water,  May  28, 1878. 

Halecium  tenellum  Hincks. 
Gravel  beach,  head  of  Cumberland  Gul^  low-water,  lot  642,  May  28, 

1878. 

Obelia,  Bp. 

With  last.  Also  from  Penny  Harbor,  low-water,  October  4,  1877, 
attached  to  Acidiopsis  complanata. 

ANTHOZOA. 

Urticina  crassicomia  Ehieuberg,  1834. 

Jciinia  crassicomia  MCller,  Prodromus,  1776. 

Tealia  craasicomis  G088E,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. ;  Actinologia  Brit.,  p.  209,  pi.  iv,  fig.  1. 
Pihodactluin  Daritfii  Ac:. — Vkkimll,  Revision  Pol>*p8,  in  Mem.  Boston  Soc  Nat. 
Hist.  vol.  i,  p.  Id,  (autlior'tt  copies,  18(54). 

Head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  low-water,  lot  667,  on  roots  of  Lami- 
naria,    Annanactook  Harbor,  May  19, 1878. 

Bunodea  spectabUia  Verrill. 

Actinia  apectahilia  Fabricius,  Fauna  Gronlandica,  p.  342,  1780. 
Bunodea  atella  Verrill,  Revision  of  Polyps  Eastern  Coast  of  U.  S.,  in  Mem.  Bos- 
ton Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  i,  p.  16,  pi.  i,  figs.  1-8,  1864. 

A  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  this  species,  and  a  careful  com- 
parison with  the  description  of  Fabricius  had,  some  time  ago,  caused  me 
to  unite  my  B,  nteUa  with  the  Greenlandic  species  (see  Check-list  of 
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Maiiiie  Invertebrata),  although  it  had  not  been  recorded  from  any  local- 
ity between  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  and  Greenland.  The  numerous  specimens 
in  this  collection  serve  to  confirm  that  conclusion. 

Common  at  low- water  in  the  Gulf  of  Cumberland  (lots  179,  237,  664), 
Penny  Harbor,  October  4,  lot  237.  Gravel  beach,  head  of  gulf,  June  1, 
1878. 

PORIFERA. 

Two  or  three  species  of  sponges,  not  yet  determined,  are  in  the  collec- 
tion .  The  most  interesting,  as  well  as  most  common  one,  forms  elongated, 
erect,  rather  flaccid  tubes,  two  or  three  inches  high  and  .25  to  .35  in 
diameter,  open  at  top. 

It  occurred  on  the  gravel  beach,  head  of  the  gulf,  attached  to  stones, 
June  13, 1878,  lot  770;  also  in  lot  643. 
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DIURNAL  LBPIDOPTEBA. 


By  W.  H.  Edwards. 


Family,  PAPILIONIDJB. 

Sab-fiainily,  Fafilioninjb. 

Gtenns,  ColiaSj  Fabricins. 
1.  C.  Heola,  Lefebvie. 

One  female  was  taken  at  Qnickstep  Harbor,  Golf  of  Cumberland,  lati- 
tude 66^.  This  species  inhabits  Southern  Greenland  and  regions  to  the 
westward.  It  has  been  attributed  to  Iceland,  but,  as  is  now  supposed, 
erroneously.    It  also  inhabits  Southern  Lapland. 

Mr.  M'Lachlan,  in  his  Eeport  on  the  butterflies  collected  by  the  recent 
British  Arctic  Expedition,  states  that  0.  Hecla  was  taken*  as  &r  north  as 
latitude  81^  45^,  at  Hayes  Sound ;  and  he  givf^  information  obtained 
from  Captain  Feilden,  B.  K.,  attached  to  the  Alert  as  naturalist,  on  the 
habits  of  Lepidoptera  in  these  high  latitudes.  ^^  During  the  short  period 
when  there  is  practically  no  night,  butterflies  are  continuously  on  the 
wing,  supposing  the  sun's  surface  not  to  be  obscured  by  clouds  or  pass- 
ing snow  showers.  That  about  one  month  in  each  year  is  the  longest 
period  in  which  it  is  possible  for  these  insects  to  appear  in  the  perfect 
state,  and  that  abbut  six  weeks  is  the  limit  of  time  allowed  to  plant- 
feeding  larvfie,  during  all  the  rest  of  the  year  the  land  being  under  snow 
and  ice.'*  Mr.  M'Lachlan  doubts  if  there  is  suflScient  time  in  each  year 
for  the'  preparatory  stages  of  the  butterfly, — egg,  larva,  and  chrysalis, — 
and  is  disposed  to  think  that  more  than  one  year  is  necessary.  In  the 
northern  United  States,  the  larvae  of  Colias  frequently  pass  the  winter 
when  half-grown,  or  even  younger,  and  I  think  it  probable  this  is  the  habit 
of  Hecla.  From  two  to  three  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  short  Arctic  summer, 
and  less  time  at  the  beginning  in  the  following  year,  would  seem  to  snf- 
fice  for  the  whole  round  of  transformations. 

In  Dr.  Staudinger's  Catalogue,  Colia»  Boothiij  Curtis,  is  put  down  as 
a  sjnonym  of  Hecla;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  M'Lachlan,  the  two 
are  distinct  species. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  coUection  of  butterflies  made  by  the  British 
Expedition,  between  latitude  78^  and  82^,  well  toward  the  Arctic  Sea^ 
should  exhibit  a  greater  number  of  species,  namely,  5,  than  is  known  in 
Soutliem  Greenland,  where  we  are  told  but  4  species  have  hitherto  been 
taken,  and  this  northern  series  does  not  embrace  the  genus  Chionobas, 
one  or  two  species  of  which  are  found  in  Greenland.  Besides  C  Heda 
and  Argynnis  Polaris^  taken  by  Mr.  Kumlien,  were  Argynnis  CharideOj 
Lyccena  AquilOj  and,  most  surprising  of  all,  Chrysqphanus  PhlceaSj  a 
43pecies  represented  throughout  the  northern  XJnited  States  under  n 
43lightly  diflferent  form,  Americana. 

Family,  NYIVIPHALID.®. 
Sub-family,  Nymphalin^. 

Genus,  ArgynniSj  Fabricius. 

1,  A.  Freya,  Thunberg.  * 

Two  males  were  taken  in  Southwest  Greenland.  This  species  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  boreal  regions  of  both  continents;  in  America,  firom 
Oreenland  to  Alaska ;  ^d  it  follows  the  Bocky  Mountains  as  far  to  tlie 
south  as  Colorado.    It  is  subject  to  very  little  variation. 

2.  A.  Polailfl»  BoisdavaL 

One  male  was  taken  at  Quickstep  Harbor.  This  8i>ecies  is  more  re- 
43tricted  in  distribution  than  Freya^  and,  so  far  as  known,  is  limited  to 
Northeast  America,  &om  Labrador  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  It  was  taken  by 
the  British  Expedition  as  far  to  the  north  as  latitude  Sl^  52',  and  by 
the  American  Expedition  (Polaris)  at  81^  5(K.  It  varies  much  in  color, 
and  the  example  sent  me  by  Mr.  Kumlien  is  remarkably  melanic  on  the 
upper  surface,  the  hind  wings  especially  showing  scarcely  any  fulvous. 

Sub-family,  Satybin-E. 

Genus,  ChionobaSy  Boisduval. 
1.  C.  Semidea,  Say. 
Octio,  Boisduval. 

Two  males  were  taken  at  Quickstep  Harbor.  One  of  these  has  the 
upper  surface  dark  blackish-brown,  and  the  discal  belt  on  hind  wings 
beneath  distinctly  outlined  on  both  edges.  The  other  is  light  or  pale 
black-brown,  and  tlie  belt  is  almost  lost  in  the  dense  markings  which 
<iover  the  wing.  But  specimens  from  the  White  Mountains  of  l^ew 
Hampshire  show  similar  variation.  This  species  inhabits  Labrador, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  very  high  altitudes  as  far  south  as  Colo- 
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rado  and  TSew  Mexico.  In  the  WMt©  Mountains  it  is  abundant  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington ;  but  in  the  territory  between  this  region 
and  Labrador  it  is  unknown,  as  also  between  Mount  Washington  and 
the  Eocky  Mountains.  How  far  to  the  northwest  of  the  continent  it 
flies  is  not  known  to  me.  It  has  not  appeared  in  collections  from 
Alaska,  in  which  Freya  was  represented  in  considerable  numbers.  The 
peculiar  distribution  of  this  species,  C.  Semidea,  by  which  it  ,inhabit& 
mountain  summits  thousands  of  miles  apart  and  not  the  intervening 
country,  and  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  is  thoroughly 
isolated  and  restricted  to  a  very  small  area,  is  explained  as  in  the  case 
of  plants  similarly  distributed  and  isolated  (address  of  Prof.  Asa. 
Gray,  Dubuque,  1872).  The  advance  to  the  southward  of  the  glacial 
ice  pushed  before  it  multitudes  of  plants  and  animals,  forcing  them 
along  very  distant  lines  of  longitude  in  many  cases;  and  when  the  re- 
ceding of  the  ice  took  place,  and  a  milder  temperature  began  to  prevail^ 
some  species  which  had  obtained  a  foothold  at  the  south  remained  there^ 
finding  a  climate  in  which  they  could  live,  upon  lofty  mountains  only^ 
being  unable  to  exist  in  the  lowlands.  In  the  case  of  this  butterfly,, 
such  a  climate  was  found  at  or  near  the  snow-line  in  the  Eocky  Mount- 
ains, and  upon  the  summits  of  the  White  Mountains. 
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HTKENOPTEBA,  KOCTUBNAL  LEPIBOPTEBA,  DIPTEBA,  COLEOPTEBA,  MEUBOPTEBA. 

AND  ABACHNIDA. 


By  S.  H.  Scudder  and  othebs. 


The  insects  collected  by  Mr.  Kumlien  were  very  few  in  nmnber^  amount- 
ing to  only  sixteen  species ;  and  they  appear  to  add  little  to  our  previous 
knowledge  of  the  feiuna.  Nevertheless^  as  all  lists  from  high  northern 
localities  possess  a  certain  importance,  the  following*  is  given.  The 
Hymenoptcra  were  determined  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Cressonj  the  report  on  the 
Lepidoptera  is  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Grote;  Mr.  E.  Burgess  has  named  the  Dip- 
tera,  Dr.  J.  L.  LeOonte  the  Coleoptera,  Dr.  H.  Hagen  the  Neuroptera, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton  the  Arachnid. — Samuel  H.  Souddee. 

The  Diurnal  Lepidoptera  were  placed  in  thehands  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards 
for  examination,  and  appear  on  pp.  156-157. 

/       HYMENOPTERA. 

1.  Ko.  944.  Bomhus  lacmtris  Cress.    One  specimen ;  American  Harbor, 

Gulf  of  Cumberland,  July  6, 1878. 

2.  No.  1287.  Bornbus  sp.  near  B.  Scutellaria  Cress.,  and  probably  B.  green- 

landicm  Smith.    One  specimen;  Godhavn,  Greenland,  August  3, 

1878. 

3.  No.  1431.  lAmneria  sp.  (not  described).    One  specimen  j  Disko  I^jord, 

Disko  Island,  Greenland,  August  9, 1878. 

NOCTURNAL  LEPIDOPTERA. 

4.  Laria  Bossii  Curtis,  Appendix  to  the  Second  Voyage  of  Sir  J.  Ross, 

Ixi,  PI.  A,  fig.  10. 
The  specimens  belonging  to  this  species  are  (1)  a  dried  larva,  black, 
with  yellowish  brown  hairs,  and  on  each  side  a  row  of  yellow  tufts,  arcti- 
iform;  (2)  a  slight  cocoon  formed  of  the  larval  hair  like  those  of  the 
genus  Orgyia)  (3)  a  single  worn  male  specimen  of  the  moth.  The  speci- 
mens were  collected  at  Annanactook,  Cumberland  Island,  the  latter  part 
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of  June.  The  cocoon  has  attached  to  it  a  firagment  of  a  lichen  aaid 
several  coniferous  needles,  and  was  evidently  formed  on  the  ground ; 
these  objects  are  merely  slightly  attached  and  forln  no  part  of  the  struc- 
ture itself.  The  cocoon,  which  is  close  in  texture,  yet  very  frail  and  light, 
contains  the  black  and  shining  pupa,  which  is  unusually  thickly  clothed 
with  brownish  hair. 

Curtis  says  of  this  species :  "It  is  a  very  abundant  insect,  especially 
in  the  caterpillar  state,  for  about  a  hundred  were  collected  on  the  IGth 
of  June  1832,  near  Fury  Beach."  His  description  of  the  larva  does  not 
well  accord  with  the  present  specimen.  He  says :  "  The  caterpillar  is  large 
and  hairy,  and  of  a  beautiful  shining  velvety  black,  the  hairs  being 
somewhat  ochreous  5  there  are  two  tufts  of  black  hair  on  the  back,  fol- 
lowed by  two  of  orange."  His  description  of  the  pupa  and  web,  as  well 
as  of  the  perfect  insect,  agrees  with  the  specimens  now  received.  He 
gives  the  food-plant  of  the  larva  as  Saxifraga  tricuspidata  and  S, 
oppositifolia. 

I  have  recorded  (Psyche,  1, 131)  the  occurrence  of  this  8i)ecies  above 
the  tree-line  on  Mount  Washington,  N.  H.    It  is  another  instance  of  the 
distribution  of  our  existing  species  of  moths,  through  the  agency  of  the 
change  in  climate  attending  the  Glacial  Epoch. 
6.  No.  1431.  Anarta  melanopa  (Thunb.).  ^ 

A  single  specimen  collected  at  Disko  Fjord,  Disko  Island,  August  9, 
1878.  This  species  has  been  taken  above  timber-line,  13,000  feet  eleva- 
tion, by  Lieut.  W.  L.  Carpenter,  on  Taos  Peak,  Eocky  Mountains.  It  is 
found  also  in  Labrador,  and  has  been  collected  by  Mr.  George  Dimmock 
near  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington. 

6.  No.  1127. 

A  single  specimen  of  a  small  dusky  gray  moth  too  much  rubbed  for 
positive  identification  and  otherwise  mutilated.  The  eyes  are  naked,, 
the  oceUi  apparent.  It  was  taken  at  Kikkerton  Island,  Gulf  of  Cumber- 
land,  July  25, 1878. 

DIPTERA. 

7.  No.  1061.  Culexsp,    One  specimen;  American  Harbor,  Gulf  of  Cum- 

berland, July  10, 1878. 

8.  Nos.  1061,1127.  l}ijpuUiarcticaCurt.    Two  specimens;  American  Har- 

bor, Gulf  of  Cumberland,  July  10, 1878 ;  and  Kikkerton  Island^ 
Gulf  of  Cumberland,  July  25, 1878. 

9.  No.  1431.  Bhamphomyia  sp.,  perhaps  B.  nigrita  Zett   Two  specimens; 

Disko  Fjord,  Disko  Island,  Greenland,  August  9, 1878. 
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10.  A  Tacbinid  of  unrecognizable  genus;  two  pupa  cases  and  a  fly  Avbicb 

bas  escaped  from  one  in  confinement,  witb  crumpled  wings ;  found 
parasitic  on  the  larva  of  Laria  Rossii^  Annanactook,  Cnmberljind 
Sound. 

11.  No.  12  3.  CalUpJuyra erythrocephaluMQlg.    Onosi>ecimen;  Godtliaab, 

Greenland. 

12.  No.  1098.  Scqtophaga  apicalis  Curt.  j(=  ?  S,  squuUda  !Meig.).    One 

specimen;  olisbore,  Americiin  Harbor,  Cnmberlaud  Sound,  July 


13,  1878. 


COLEOPTERA. 


13.  No.   lOCl.   Amara  hwmatopus   Dej.   (Feronia) ;   Stereocorus  fiimiltH 

Kirby.  One  specimen ;  American  Harbor,  Cumberland  Sound, 
July  10,  1878.  The  species  is  found  generally  throughout  sub 
arctic  America. 

14.  No.  1041.  Agahus  {Gaurodyies)   trwtis  Aubc.     Five  specinuius  in 

poor  preservation ;  Lake  Caroline  Mann,  Cumberland  Island,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1878.  The  si>ecies  is  abundant  in  Alaska  and  extends 
down  to  California  in  the  Sierra  region. 

NEUROPTERA. 

15.  No.  10  U.  A  Limnophilid,  perhaps  an //«/e6w&*.     Several  larval  cases 

with  dried  larvse  in  some  of  them ;  the  cases  are  composed  of 
minute  scales  of  mica.  Lake  Caroline  Mann,  Cumberland  Island, 
September  1, 1878. 

ARACHNID  A. 

16.  No.  1001.  Lycosa  sp.,  probably  L.  grcenlaidica  Thor.    One  driecF 

specimen ;  American  Harbor,  Cumberla!  d  Sound,  July  10,  1878. 

Bull.  Nat.  Mus.  No.  15 11 
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PLANTS. 


LIST  OP  THE  PLANTS  COLLECTED  AT  POINTS  IK  CUMBERLAND  SOUND  BETWEEN  THE 
SIXTY-SIXTH  AND  SIXTY-SEVENTH  PARALLELS  OF  NORTH  LATITUDE  AND  ON  TBR 
SOUTH  SHORES  OF  DISKO  ISLAND,  GREENLAND. 


By  Asa  Gray. 


Tbe  Howgate  Expedition  arrived  in  Oumberland  Sound  about  the 
middle  of  September,  1877 ;  the  ground  was  then  covered  with  snow, 
but  this  melted  on  the  southern  slopes  some  days  later,  and  exposed  a 
few  plants  stiUr  in  flower,  Campanula  rotundifoliay  Lychnis  apetaUiy  Stella- 
ria  langipeSj  var.  Hdwardsiiy  &c. 

In  the  succeeding  summer  the  Florence  left  her  winter-harbor  early 
in  July,  and  while  there  was  yet  considerable  snow  remaining  in  the 
valleys.  At  the  time  we  left  our  winter-quarters  there  were  but  four 
or  five  plants  in  flower  in  the  vicinity,  such  as  Taraxacum  Dens-leonUy 
Cochlearia  officinalis^  Saxifiraga  siellata^  and  Saxifraga  rivulariSj  var. 
hyperborea. 

Pyrola  rotundifolia,  var.  pumila^  showed  buds  on  a  southern  slope  by 
the  last  day  of  May,  but  the  same  plants  were  not  in  flower  by  July  7. 
The  season  appeared  to  be  unusually  backward,  frequent  snow-storms 
prevailing  tOl  the  latter  days  of  June. 

At  America  Harbor,  on  the  east  side,  and  nearly  opposite  Annanac- 
took,  the  winter-harbor,  plants  were  in  much  richer  proftision  and  ap- 
parently more  than  a  week  earlier  than  at  the  former  place. 

As  large  a  number  of  plants  were  collected  here  as  our  short  stay 
would  admit  of.  A  few  days  were  also  spent  at  the  Kikkerton  Islands, 
and  such  of  the  islands  as  were  accessible  to  us  faithfully  hunted  over, 
but  many  species  were  not  yet  in  flower. 

On  the  south  shores  of  Disko  Island,  Greenhmd,  we  collected  for  a 
few  days  in  August,  and  here  the  bulk  of  our  plant-collection  was  made. 

Many  siK^cies  were  found  here  that  wo  had  collected  in  Cumberland, 
but  they  vrere  strikingly  more  luxuriant  and  generally  quite  abundant. 
In  the  following  list  the  species  collected  at  points  in  Cumberland  Sound 
will  be  indicated  by  the  letter  C;  those  from  Disko  Island,  Greenland, 
by  the  letter  G.— L.  K. 
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Thalictrvm  alpinum^  L.    G. 

Ranunculus  nivalis^  L.    C. 

Ranunculus  affinis^  E.  Br.    C. 

Ranunculus,  not  identified. 

Papaver  nudicaule,  L.    C  and  G. 

Arahis  alpina,  I;.    G  and  0. 

Cochlearia  officinalis^  I .    C. 

Cochlearia  arciica^  Schl.    G. 

Draha  stcUata,  Jacq.    C. 

Drdba  stellata,  var.  nivalis,  Regl.    C. 

Draba  crassifolia,  Grab.    G. 

Draha  Uirta,  L.    C. 

Silene  acaulis,  L.    C  and  O. 

Lychnis  aJpina,  L.    G. 

Lychnis  apetala,  L.    C. 

Lychnis  affinis,  Wabl.    C  and  G. 

Ccrastium  alpinum,  L.    0  and  G. 

Stella  ria  longipes,  Goldie. 

Stellaria  longipes,  var.  Edwardsii. .  C  and  O. 

ArAtaria  peploides  yJj,    G. 

Dryas  octopetala^  L. 

Dnjas  octopetala,  var.  integrifolia,  Ch.  &  ScL.    C  and  G. 

Potentilla  nivea,  L.    C. 

Potentilla  maculata,  Pour.    C. 

Sihhaldia  procumhens,  L.    G. 

Alchemilla  vulgaris,  L.    G. 

Saxifraga  rivularis,  L.    C. 

Saxifra{ia  rivularis.  var.  hyperhorea,  Hook.    C. 

Saxifraga  cemua,  L.    G. 

tSaxifraga  stellaris,  L.    C. 

Saxifraga  nivalis,  L.    C  and  G. 

Saxifraga  ccespitosa,  L.    0  and  G. 

Saxifraga  tricuspidata,  Retz.    G  and  G. 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  L.    C. 

Epilohium  latifolium,  L.    C  and  G. 

Arcliangelica  officinalis,  L.    G. 

Erigeron  unijiorum,  L.    G. 

Onaphalium  N^orvegicum,  Gunu.    G. 

Antennaria  alpina,  L.    G  and  0. 
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Arnica  aljnnoj  Murr.     G. 

Taraxacum  Dcns-lconiSy  Desf.    G  and  (J. 

Taraxacum  lyalustre^  DC.    C. 

Campanula  rotundifolia,  L.    C  and  G. 

Campanula  uvifiora^  L.    G. 

Vaceinium  ulUjinosum^  L.    C  and  G.    (var.) 

Arcto8taphylo8  alpina^  L.    C  and  G. 

Cassiope  hypnoideSy  Don.    C  and  G. 

Cassiope  ietra<jona^  Don.    C  and  G. 

Bryanthus  taxifolius^  Gray.    G. 

Rlwdodendron  Lapponicumy  Walil.    C  and  G. 

Ledum  palmtrcy  L.    C  and  G. 

Loiseleuria  proatmhens,  Desv,    C  ai;J  (^ 

Pyrola  rotundifolia,  L. 

Fyrola  roiundlfolia^  var.  j)umilaj  Hoo^i-    U  and  G. 

Diapensia  Lapponica,  Ti.    C  and  G. 

Armeria  vidgaris^  L.    C  and  G. 

Veronica  alpina^  L.    G. 

Euphrasia  officinalis^  L.    G. 

Bartsia  alpina^  L.    G. 

Fedicidaris  Langsdoffii,  Fisch.    G. 

Pedicularis  Jjangsdorffii^  var.  lanata. 

Pedicular  is  hirsuta^  L.    C  and  G. 

Pedictdarisflavimca,  Jj.    G. 

Pedicularis  Lapponica,  L.    G. 

Mertensia  maritima,  Don.    G. 

Oxyria  digyna,  Campd.    C  and  G. 

Polygonum  viviparum^  L,    C  and  G. 

Empetrum  nigrum^  L,    C. 

Betula  nana,  L.    0  and  G. 

Salix  hcrbaceay  L.    C  and  G. 

Salix  glauca^  L.    C. 

Salix  arctica,  R.  Br.  ?    C. 

Hahenaria  albida,  11.  Br.    G. 

Habenaria  hyperborea,  R.  Br.    G.    iXow  to  Greenland  I 

Tojieldia  borealis^  Wahl.    C  and  G. 

Jjuzula  spadicea,  DC.    C 

Luzida  spadicea^  var.  parviflora^  Mey.    G. 

Luzula  arcuata,  Wahl.    C. 
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Ldzvla  arcuatay  var.  hyperborean    0. 
Eriophorum  Sclieticlizeriy  Hoppe.    0. 
Eriopharum  vaginatunij  L.    C. 
Erhphorum  polystachyum^  It.    O. 
Carex  lagopina^  Wahl.    G. 
Carex  rigidaj  Oood.    G. 
Carex  rarifloraj  Wahl.    G. 
Hierochloa  alpinaj  L.    C. 
AlopecuruB  alpinusy  L.    G. 
Pba  alpinaj  L.    G  and  G. 
Festuca  oviruij  L.    C. 
Featuca  ovina^  var.  IrreviJUyra.    CL 
Olyceria  angustataj  B.  Br.    G. 
Woodsia  hyperborean  ILBr^    G. 
CystopterisfragUiSj  Bemii.    G. 
Aspidium  LonchitiSj  Sw.    G. 
Polypodium  Dryopteris,  L.    G. 
Eguiaetum  arvensCj  L.    G  and  0. 
Lyoopodium  SelagOy  L.    G  and  O. 
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LIST  OF  LICHENS  COLLECTED  IK  THE  YICIKITI  OF  ANKAKACTOOK  HAEBOR,  CUHBEH- 
LAND  SOUND,  AT  ABOUT  LAT.  67*»  N.,  LONG.  68<»  49*  W. 


By  Edward  Tuckerman. 


Cetraria  nivalis^  (L.)  Ach.    G. 

Cetraria  cueullata^  (BeU.)  Ach.    G. 

Cetraria  islandicay  (L.)  Ach.    G. 

Cetraria  islandicay  var.  Delism^  Br.    G. 

Dactylina  arctica^  (Hook.)  Nyl.    G. 

Alectoria  ochroleuca. 

Alectoria  ochroleuca^  var.  cincinnata^  Fr.    G. 

Alectoria  ochroleuca^  var.  nigricans^  Ach.    G. 

Alectoria  jtibataj  (L.). 

Alectoria  jubata^  var.  c!ialyhe{formis^  Ao.li.    G. 

Theloschistes  parietinusj  (L.). 

Theloschistes  parietinusy  var.  pygmceusj  Fr.    D. 

Parmelia  saxatiliSj  (L.)  Fr.    G. 

Farmelia  saxatilis^  var.  omphalodeSj  Fr.    G. 

Parmelia  saxatilis,  var.  panniformis,  Fr.    G. 

Parmelia  physodes^  (L.)  Ach. 

Parmelia  physodesy  var.  encat/^to,  Fr. 

Parmelia  physodesy  var,  alpicolaj  STyl.    G. 

Parmelia  stygia. 

Parmelia  stygia,  var.  lanata^  (Mey.).    G. 

Parmelia  conspersa^  (Ehr.)  Ach.    G. 

Parmelia  centrifuga,  (L.)  Ach.    G. 

Umhilicaria  vellea,  (L.)  Kyi.    G. 

Umhilicaria  prohosddea^  (L.)  Stenh.    G. 

Umhilicaria  prohoscideay  var.  arctica^  Ach. 

Umhilicaria  anthracinay  (Wahl.)  Schcer*    G. 

Umhilicaria  cylindrical  (L.)  Delis.    G. 

Umhilicaria  hyperhorea,  Hoflin.    G. 

Umhilicaria  erosa,  (Wei.)  Hoffm.    G. 
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Vcltigcra  mnina^  (L.)  Iloffui.     G. 

relti(jcra  pulverulenta,  (Tayl.)  Xyl.    G. 

Pannaria  hypnorunij  (Iloflfiii.)  Koerb.    G, 

Placodium  eJegans^  DC. 

Pldcodlum  vitellinum,  (Elirli.)  Ilepp.    G. 

Lecanora  rxthina^  (^iU.)  AcU. 

Lecanora  rubina,  var.  opaca^  AcU. 

Lecanora  tartarea^  (L.)  Acb.    G. 

Lecanora  oculata^  (Dicks.)  Ach. 

Lecanora  vcntosay  (L.)  Acli.    G. 

Stereocaulon  tomentmujnj  Fr. 

Stereocaulon  tonientosvm^  var.  alpinum^  Lavrr. 

Stereocaulon  pascMle^  (L.)  Fr.    G. 

Stereocaulon  denudatum^  Floerk.    *G. 

Cladonia  rangiferina^  (L.)  Iloffm. 

Cladonia  rangiferinay  var.  alpestris^  Schcer. 

Cladonia  undalis^  (L.)  Fr.    G. 

Cladonia  hellidijloray  Ach.  (Sclioer,).    G. 

Cladonia  comucopioidcsj  *(L.)  Fr.    G. 

Cladonia  cornucopimdes^  var.  incrassata^  Auct     G. 

Cladonia  deformis,  (L.)  Iloli'm.    G. 

Ileterothecium  pezizoideum  Ach.    G. 

Buellia  papillata^  (Sommerfl)  Flot    G. 

Sph(erophoru8  fragilui,  (L.)  Pers. 
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LIST  OF  ALGAE  COLLECTED  AT  POINTS  IN  CUMBERLAND  SOUND  DURING  THE  AUTUMN 

OF  1877. 


By  W.  G.  r.uiLow. 


OdonthaUa  deutaia. 
Rhodomela  subfusca, 
RJiodomela  tenumima. 
Polysiphonia  crctica, 
Delesseria  rostrata, 
Delcsseria  ahita, 
RhodophjUis  veprrnda. 
Eutliora  vristuta, 
Phyllophora  inter ntpta, 
Phyllophora  membra nifolia. 
Ptilota  pUtmosa.  var.  serrata. 
Ccramiiir.i  rubrum: 
CalUtUar.tnhm  Pylaiscvi, 
Ca  lUth  a ;;/  u  io n  Roth  i L 
Chordarla  flagelUformis. 
Dlcti/oiji^)!ion  fcen leulaeeus. 
Phlccoapora  tortlUi^. 
Sphacelaria  aretieu. 
Cheetopteris  pJumosa. 
Ectocarpus  hiemalis, 
Ectocarpiis  Farlowii, 
Ectocarpus  Landsburgiif 
tJctocarjnis  JirmuSj  var. 

Monosioma ? 

Cladoplwra  a  ret  a, 

Uloihr'ix  flacca, 

Hwmatovoecns  lacustris  {Protoeoccus  nivalis). 
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MINERALS. 


By  F.  M.  Enduch. 


The  following  is  the  catalogue  of  tbc  miuerals  collected  by  Dr.  Kum- 
lien.  Each  one  of  the  species  is  represented  by  a  number  of  specimens 
Interesting,  among  them,  is  a  collection  of  the  supposed  meteoric  stones 
from  Ovifak. 

Smithsonian 
number. 

9380.  Supposed  meteohio  SToyF.s  from  Ovifak,  Dislco  Island,  Green- 
land. 
1)581.  Granite,  probably  from  a  diift-bowlder,  Greenland. 

9582.  Hose  quartz.    A  large  number  of  specimens  from  Greenland. 

9583.  Orthoclase,  from  NiantiHc  Gulf,  Cumberland. 

9584.  Tourmaline,  crystals  with  one  end  termination.    Some  of  them 

are  of  considerable  size.     Color  black.    Niantilic  Gulf. 

9585.  Muscovite,  crystals  and  large  plates.    The  latter  contains  some 

hematitic  inclusions.    Fiantilic  Gulf. 
9580.  Muscovite,  crystals.    Niantilic  Gulf. 

9587.  Orthoclase,  massive,  yellow.    Niantilic  Gulf. 

9588.  BiOTiTE,  in  small  crystals.    Niantilic  Gulf. 
9581).  Quartz,  colorless.    Niantilic  Gulf. 

95d().  Chalcedony,  gray  and  blue.    Disko  Fjord. 

9591.  Argyllite,  red,  compact.    Ovifak. 

9502.  Chalcopyrite,  massive,  in  quartz.     Cumberland  Gulf. 

9593.  Pyrrhotite,  associated  with  some  pyrite.    Cumberland  Gulf. 

9594.  Smoky  quartz,  massive.    Cumberland  Gulf. 
9505.  Chlorite,  crystallized.    Cumberland  Gulf. 

9596.  Apatite,  crjstallipe.    Cumberland  Gulf. 

9597.  Garnet,  variety,  probably  Spessartite,  crystallized  in  clusters  and 

single  large  crystals.    Cumberland  Gulf. 

9598.  Apophyllite.     Small  quantities  associated  with  Chalcopyrite. 

Cumberland  Gulf. 
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Poge. 

Acidlopsis  complanata 152 

Acmiea  testndioali* 146 

Actinia  crassicoroia.. 152 

"        ipectabilis 152 

ActitaruH  bartraiuius 87 

-SgialitU  hiaticula 83 

"         nemipalmata 83 

-figiothua  bolbiilli 76 

lioaria 75 

.Solidia  papOloaa 146 

Agabai  (Gauroilytos)  tristis .*. 161 

Agingak 89 

Aglek 80 

Ag<midffi 116 

AJAkkaytyak 38 

Akagik 83 

Akeiksek 83 

Akpa 104,105 

Akpamak 103 

Alchemilla  vulgaris 164 

Alcyonidinm  mytill 148 

Alectoria  jabata 167 

*  *        jubata  var.  chaly  boiformis 167 

••        ochroleaca 167 

ochroleaca  rar.  cincinnata 167 

,       **        ocbroleaca  yar.  nigricaoB 167 

Algse *. 160 

Alopecams  alpinos 166 

Amara  biematopus 161 

Amarook 30,52 

Amashuadly 27 

Amatbilla  Sabini 130 

Amgooak  or  amnait 45 

Ampelia  garmlos 74 

Amphipoms 143 

Amphiponta  Stimpsoni 143 

Ampbltrite  cinciimata 141 

Aiutfak 75 

Anasboscbaa 88 

Ancoot 28,20,30,43,44,46 

Ancoot  angekok 21,27 

Angekoka 29 

Annelida 141 

Annelids 141 

Anser  albifrona  yar.  gambell 88 

•*      bjrperboreuB 88 

Antennaria  alpina 164 

Antbo^oa 152 

Antbas  ludoricianxia 73 

Apatite  .: 171 

Apeltca 131 

Apophyllit« 171 

Arabisalpina 164 

Arachnida 150,161 

Archangelica  officinalis 164 

Arctoataphylos  alpina 165 

Arenaria  peploidea 164 


Page. 

Argyllite 171 

Argynnis 156 

••        Charidea... 156 

Freya 156,157 

••        Polaris l.V, 

Armeria  Tolgaris 165 

Arnica  alpina 165 

Ascidia  callosa '  147 

*•       complanata 147 

•'       condylomata 147 

••       ecbinata 148 

*•       monoceroB 147 

•*       mstica 147 

Ascidiopsis  complanata 147 

Aapidiom  Loncbitis 166 

Aspldopboroides  monopterygiua 116 

Astarte  borealis 146 

Asteracantbion  albulus 151 

Mnlleri 151 

"             problema 151 

Asterias 1 52 

AtAnsa 20 

Atlnks 35,30,50 


AAkbinigan 

Ankbinigan-macboni . 

Aurora  borealis 

Awingak 

Awoak 


27 
27 
31 
53 
63 


Baird,Prof.  S.r 120 

Balanns  balanoides 140 

••       crenatns 140 

Bartsia  alpfaia 165 

Bean,  Tarleton  H 107,113 

Beloga  catodon 13, 24, 66 

Betnlanana 165 

Biotite 171 

Birds 71 

Blennius  polaris 115 

Bombns  lacostris 1 50 

•*       scatellaris 150 

Boreogadas  polaris 108 

saida 107,108 

Bovbead  Bird 85 

Bracbyotns  palnstris 81 

Branta  bntcbinsii 88 

Bryantbns  taxifolius    165 

Bnccinnm  belcberi 145 

dliatum  var.  MoUeri 145 

*'         glaciate 145 

•    '*         grunlandicnm 146 

"         hnmpbreysianum 145 

*'         tenebrosum 146 

Bncepbala f * 80 

••         islandica 80 

Buellia  papillata 1 68 
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Bunodes  spectabilia 152 

BteU* 162 

Bapbagos  skua 94 

Burgess,  Mr.E 150 

Cablnnet 46 

Calidris  arenari* 87 

Calliphora  exythrocephala 161 

Callithanmion  Pylais»i 160 

Bothil 160 

CaUocephalns  vitulinos 23, 55, 57 

Campanula  rotnndifoUa 163,165 

•*          nniflora 165 

Camptulsmus  bibradorius 93 

Canis  fiuniliaris  var.  borealia 50 

**     oooidentalis  var.  griseo^ba 52 

Caprella 73 

septentrlonalU 116,139 

Carex  lagopina 166 

••     rariflora 166 

•'     rigida 166 

Carpodaoos  purpureus 75 

Cassiope  hypnokles 150 

'  *       tetragona 20, 32, 165 

Cellaria  articulaU 149 

"       borealia 149 

Cellepora  hyalina 150 

verrucosa 150 

Centridermicbthys 127 

CentroblenniuB  nubilus 115 

Ceramium  rubmm 109 

Cerastinm  alpiuum 104 

Cctacea 64 

Cetraria  cuonlbita 167 

islandloa 107 

isUmdica  var.  Deliss 167 

*•        nivalis 167 

Cbfletopteris  plumosa 169 

Cbalcpdony ^ 171 

Obalcopyrite 171 

Cbionobas 156 

Cbionobas  Semidea 156,157 

Cbiton  (Tonicella)  marmoroa 146 

Chlorite 171 

Cbordaria  flagelliformis 109 

Cbrysomitris 76 

Chrysomitiis  tristis 76 

Ohrjsopbanns  Pbalseas 150 

Cinclus 73 

Cistenides  granulata 141 

Cistopbora  cristata 1 3, 47, 64 

Cladonia  belUdiflora 168 

**        comucopioides 168 

' '        comucopioides  var.  incrassata 168 

defonnis 108 

raugiferina 168 

"        rangiferina  var.  alpestris 108 

"        uncialis 168 

Cladopbora  arcta 109 

Clupea  harengns ^37 

Clapeidn 137 

Cocblearia 27 

arctica 104 

officinalis 91,163,164 

Codlulik 103 


PaC«^ 

Codhmak 46 

Cdeoptera 150,161 

Coliat 155 

Coliaa  Bootbil IK 

*•     Heda 155,156 

Collett,Prof 108^117 

Colymbus  arctioua 103 

**        septentrionalis 103 

"        torquatua 103 

Corvuscorax 78 

CottidjB 116 

Cottus 124,138 

Cottu8a>neus 119|,138 

"     pronbaidicus 00,118,119.123 

•'      Mitchilli 119 

"     octodecimspinoans 119,  l'J> 

**     pacbypus 124 

*•     pUtUliger 128 

"     poUris  127 

*'     quadricomia 127 

•'      scorploides 107, 108, 120, 122, 123. 124 

"     scorplus...l8,20,60,80,90,107,U6.118.119,120. 

123 
"     soorpius  var.  grftnlandicus. . . .  107, 118^  120 

"     variabilis U9,127 

Craagon  boreas 1J9 

CrenenafiOM 148 

Cresson,  Mr.  E.  T 1» 

Crisiaebumea 148 

Crustacea 62,139 

Cucumaria  fh>ndosa 151 

Cumberiand  Eskimo  .  .60, 61, 63, 64, 66, 83, 84, 85, 86. 
89,93,94,95,98,99,101,103,104.105 

Cyamusceti 83 

Cydopteridn 115 

Cycloptems  lumpus 107,115 

"  spinosus 115 

Cygnus f 88 

Cymocborea  leueorrboa 102 

Cyntbia 147 

'•       camea 148 

•'       ecbinata 148 

*'       monoceros 147 

"       placenta 148 

Cystopteris  fVagilis 106 

Dactylina  arctina 161 

Dall,W.  H 145 

DeKay 119 

Delesaeria  alata 169 

"         rostrata .* 169 

Delpbinapterus  leucas 85 

Dendronotus  reynoldsii 146 

D^.drcwjacoronata 74 

Diapensia  Lapponica 165 

Biastopora  patina 148 

Dictyosipbon  foeniculacens 169 

Diptera 150 

Diswjpora  149, 150 

Skenei 150 

**        verrucosa 150 

Diurnal  Lepidoptera 155 

Draba  crassifolia 164 

••     birta 164 

"     stellata 164 
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Drab*  stellata  var.  nivalis IM 

Diyas  octopetala 164 

'*     octoi»eta]a  vor.  integrifoUa IM 

Bchinodennata 151 

Bctocacpns  Farlowii 169 

**         flrmna,  var 169 

"         hiemalia 169 

'*         Landsburgii? 169 

Bdward»,W.  H 156 

Beheemung 86 

Kmerton,  J.  H 159 

£mpetru2ii  nignim 17, 73, 77, 80, 165 

Bmpidonax  flaviyentria 81 

Bmnkitilak 101 

£ndUcb,]f.H 171 

Bpilobiiim  latifolinm 164 

Sqniaetiixn  arvenae 166 

ISrigeron  nniflomin 164 

Sriophonun  polyatachyma 166 

Scheuchacrl 166 

**          vaginatnm 166 

Sacharina 149,150 

Sacharina  ansata 140 

lobata 150 

'•        rosacea 149,-150 

SarsU 150 

'*        vulgaris 140 

Bscbaroides 149 

•*          coccinea 149 

Eskimo  cranium 77 

Ethnology 13 

Eucalia  inconstans 130 

Eumicrotremus  spinosus 115 

Euphrasia  o£Qcinalis 165 

Euthora  criatata 160 

Falco  cflndicans 81 

Farlow.W.G  160 

Feilden,  Captain.  R.  N 155 

Fenckur,  Governor  Edgar 70 

FcstucA  ovina 166 

**       ovina  var.  broviflora 166 

Fiahes 107 

Fratercula  nrctica 103 

Fucufl  vesiculoaus 10, 26 

Fulmorus  glacialis 101 

Oadida; 108 

Gad  us  fabricii 108 

"     raorrhna 109, 110 

••      o?ac 00,107,110 

•*      ogat 110 

"      ovak 110 

♦•      saidrt 109 

Gammari 57 

Gammanis 73 

"          locusta 139 

*•          omatus 139 

Garnet 171 

Gastcrosti'idaj 129 

GastcrustouH  aculeatus 130 

'*           insculptus 129 

••            mainensis 131 

*'           nobulosus 131 


Page. 

Gasterostouspnngltias 107,108^129^180,131 

"  **       sub8p.braohypoda..     129 

Oemellaria  dnmosa 148 

"         lorioata 148 

Gephyrea 142 

Gill,  Theodore 124,130 

Glyceria  angustata 166 

Glycimeris  Kurriana 145, 146 

Gnaphalium  Norvegioum 164 

Goode,  G.Brown 113 

Graculus  carbo 37 

Granite.. 171 

Gray,  Asa 163 

Grote,  A.  R 150 

Grus f  (probably  fhttercolns) 88 

Gulo 63,71 

Gnnellusfksciatus 115 

Gtother 108, 110, 116, U6, 124, 180 
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